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CHAPTER  I. 

“No  Union  with  NON- Slaveholders  !  ”— 1861. 

“  f  I  10  me,”  wrote  George  Thompson  to  Mr.  Garrison,  on  hear-  Nov.  23, 

I  ing  of  Lincoln’s  election,  “  it  seems  that  the  triumph  i83o°.’i^'5' 
just  achieved  has  placed  the  cause  in  a  new,  a  critical,  and  a 
trying  position  ;  demanding  (if  it  he  possible)  additional  vigi¬ 
lance,  inflexible  steadfastness  to  fundamental  moral  principles, 
and  unrelaxed  energy  in  the  employment  of  anti-slavery  means. 

You  have  now  to  grapple  with  the  new  doctrine  of  Republican 
conservatism,  and  will  be  called  to  contend  with  those  in  power  who, 
having  gained  their  object  by  the  assistance  derived  from  the 
abolition  ranks,  will  use  their  power  to  repress,  if  not  to  punish, 
the  spread  of  the  true  gospel  of  freedom.  You  have  now  to 
make  genuine  converts  of  those  who  have  as  yet  only  been  bap¬ 
tized  into  the  faith  of  non-extension,  and  whose  zeal  in  that 
direction  is  mere  white-man-ism.  Forgetting  the  things  that  are 
behind,  you  have  to  reach  forth  to  the  things  that  are  before, 
pressing  towards  the  object  you  had  in  view  when  starting  — 
the  utter  extermination  of  slavery  wheresoever  it  may  exist.” 

The  fears  of  this  sagacious  observer  were  quickly  justi¬ 
fied.  While  the  abolitionists,  without  pause,  renewed  in  Lib.  30:186. 
the  fall  their  campaign  of  petitions  for  the  perfecting  (in 
a  disunion  sense)  of  the  Massachusetts  Personal  Liberty 
VOL.  IV.—  1 
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Law,  leading  Republican  papers,  like  the  Boston  Journal 
and  Transcript,  and  the  Springfield  Republican, —  alarmed 
at  once  by  the  very  success  of  the  party  in  the  national 
election,  and  by  the  rapid  movement  of  the  South  towards 
secession, —  earnestly  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  law. 
They  were  reenforced  by  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
State  signed  by  the  weightiest  members  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession,  as  Judge  Lemuel  Shaw,  ex-Judge  Benjamin  R. 
Curtis,  Joel  Parker,  Sidney  Bartlett,  Theophilus  Parsons, 
and  by  equally  shining  lights  in  the  world  of  scholarship 
and  letters,  as  George  Ticknor,  Jared  Sparks,  and  the  Rev. 
James  Walker,  President  of  Harvard  College,  by  George 
Peabody,  the  Rev.  George  Putnam,  ex-Governors  Henry 
J.  Gardner  and  Emory  Washburn,  and  some  thirty  others, 
representing  all  parties.  These  citizens  were  moved  (in 
the  immoral  jargon  of  that  day)  by  a  “  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  to  God  for  the  preservation  and  transmission  of  the 
priceless  blessings  of  civil  liberty  and  public  order  which 
his  providence  has  bestowed  upon  us.”  They  would  re¬ 
peal  the  Personal  Liberty  Law  from  their  “  love  of  right,” 
“  their  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  compacts.”  To  their  aid 
came  George  Ashmun,  who  had  presided  over  the  Chicago 
Convention  that  nominated  Lincoln,  and,  in  the  last  act  of 
his  truckling  official  life,  Gov.  N.  P.  Banks.  But  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  John  A.  Andrew,  triumphantly  elected  in  spite  of 
his  having  presided  over  a  meeting  in  aid  of  John  Brown’s 
family,  gave  immediate  notice  in  his  message  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  that  reaction  in  deference  to  the  Slave  Power  would 
find  no  supporter  in  him. 

Foiled  in  this  direction,  the  “  respectable  ”  classes  fell  to 
mobbing  again,  being  made  desperate  by  the  quick  adhe¬ 
sion  of  the  Gulf  States,  during  January,  to  South  Carolina 
in  rebellion.  Their  fury  was  directed  afresh  against 
Wendell  Phillips,  whose  lineage  made  him  a  sort  of 
renegade  in  their  eyes,  and  whose  invectives  were  unen¬ 
durable  when  directed  against  themselves.  Scenes  similar 
to  those  witnessed  on  December  16  attended  his  Music- 
Hall  discourse  in  Mr.  Parker’s  pulpit,  on  “  The  Lesson  of 
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the  Hour,”  on  J anuary  20 ;  and  for  weeks  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  guard  his  home  with  volunteer  defenders 
from  among  the  young  men  of  the  congregation. 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  Oliver  Johnson. 

Boston,  Jan.  19, 1861. 

It  will  be  a  fortnight,  to-morrow,  since  I  have  been  out-of- 
doors.  I  have  had  a  very  severe  cold,  or  succession  of  colds  (for 
I  am  growing  more  and  more  susceptible  to  such  attacks),  and  a 
slow  fever  hanging  about  me ;  and,  though  the  latter  seems  to 
be  broken  up,  I  am  still  weak,  so  as  to  make  any  effort  burden¬ 
some. 

It  is  on  this  account  I  have  not  replied  to  your  letter,  giving 
me  an  extract  from  Mary  Ann’s,1  relative  to  her  vision  of  a  plot 
in  embryo  for  a  murderous  assault1  upon  our  dear  and  noble 
friend,  Wendell  Phillips.  I  thought  it  best,  on  the  whole,  to  say 
nothing  to  him  about  it ;  but  that  his  precious  life  is  in  very 
great  danger,  in  consequence  of  the  malignity  felt  and  ex¬ 
pressed  against  him  in  this  city  since  the  John  Brown  meeting, 
there  is  no  doubt  among  us.  Hence,  we  are  quite  sure  of  a  mob- 
ocratic  outbreak  at  our  annual  meeting  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
next ;  and,  though  some  of  us  may  be  exposed  to  personal  vio¬ 
lence,  Phillips  will  doubtless  be  the  object  of  special  vengeance. 
The  new  mayor,  Wightman,  is  bitterly  opposed  to  us,  refuses  to 
give  us  any  protection,  and  says  if  there  is  any  disturbance,  he 
will  arrest  our  speakers,  together  with  the  Trustees  of  Tremont 
Temple !  What  a  villain !  I  should  not  wonder  if  blood  should 
be  shed  on  the  occasion,  for  there  will  be  a  resolute  body  of 
men  present,  determined  to  maintain  liberty  of  speech.  Whether 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  break  up  the  A.  S.  Festival  at  Music 
Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  all  will 
work  well  in  the  end. 

Phillips  is  to  speak  at  the  Music  Hall  to-morrow  forenoon, 
before  Mr.  Parker’s  congregation,  and  another  violent  demon¬ 
stration  is  anticipated.  Mayor  Wightman  refuses  to  order  the 
police  to  be  present  to  preserve  order.  This  makes  the  personal 
peril  of  Phillips  greater  than  it  was  before.  .  .  . 

Dark  as  the  times  are,  beyond  them  all  is  light.  I  would 
have  nothing  changed ;  for  this  is  God’s  judgment-day  with  our 
guilty  nation,  which  really  deserves  to  be  visited  with  civil  and 
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servile  war,  and  to  be  turned  inside  out  and  upside  down,  for  its 
unparalleled  iniquity.  I  fervently  trust  tbis  pro-slavery  Union 
is  broken  beyond  the  possibility  of  restoration  by  Northern  com¬ 
promises  ;  yet,  when  I  see  our  meetings  everywhere  mobbed 
down,  and  the  cities  swarming  with  ruffians  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  Southern  traitors,  and  the  Northern  pulpits  more 
satanic  than  ever,  as  far  as  they  speak  out  against  Abolition¬ 
ism,  and  the  Republican  Party  constantly  “shivering  in  the 
wind,”  I  am  not  sure  but  the  whole  country  is  to  come  under 
the  bloody  sway  of  the  Slave  Power — for  a  time — as  it  has 
not  yet  done. 

Mr.  Garrison’s  illness  confined  him  to  the  house  through 
the  entire  month  of  January,  so  that  he  was  unable  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  which  began  its  sessions  at  Tremont 
Temple  on  the  morning  of  J anuary  24,  and  missed  being 
an  active  participant  in  that  memorable  occasion.  At  his 
request  the  94th  Psalm  was  read  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  May,  Jr.  The  following  let¬ 
ter  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Quincy : 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  Edmund  Quincy. 

Boston,  Jan.  24,  1861. 

My  dear  Coadjutor  :  .  .  .  I  am  still  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  justify  me,  as  a  matter  of  common  prudence,  in  being  present 
at  our  annual  State  gathering  to-day.  “  The  spirit  is  willing,” 
and  restless  for  liberation,  “  but  the  flesh  is  weak.”  I  believe 
this  will  be  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  anniversaries  held  by 
the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  I  have  failed  to 
attend  —  held  “  through  evil  report  ”  and  “  much  tribulation  ” — 
in  storm  and  sunshine  —  in  the  midst  of  impending  violence, 
or  with  undisturbed  composure  —  but  always  held  hopefully, 
serenely,  triumphantly.  It  is  a  great  cross  to  me  to  break  the 
connection  at  this  crisis;  especially  as,  judging  from  “  the  fury 
of  the  adversary,”  the  meeting,  to-day,  will  be  the  most 
encouraging  and  the  most  potential  ever  held  by  the  Society, 
whether  broken  up  by  lawless  violence,  or  permitted  to  proceed 
without  molestation.  The  cause  we  advocate  being  not  ours, 
but  God’s  —  not  ours,  but  human  nature’s  —  appealing  to  all 
that  is  just,  humane,  noble,  and  true,  and  upheld  by  an  omnipo- 
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tent  arm — it  is  beyond  all  defeat,  unconquerable  and  immortal ;  Chap.  I. 
“  therefore  'will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and 
though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea.” 

May  a  Divine  patience,  firmness,  and  spirit  of  peace  be 
vouchsafed  to  all  the  friends  of  impartial  freedom  who  may  be 
present  at  the  meeting  to-day,  not  returning  railing  for  railing, 
but  looking  calmly  and  joyfully  to  the  end  of  this  tremendous 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness  —  namely,  the  liberation  of 
every  bondman  on  the  American  soil,  and  thenceforward  the 
commencement  of  an  era  of  universal  reconciliation,  happiness, 
and  prosperity,  such  as  the  world  has  never  yet  witnessed. 

Yours,  to  break  every  yoke, 

Wi.  Lloyd  Garrison. 

The  resolutions,  which  were  presented  to  the  meeting 
by  Wendell  Phillips,  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Garrison  with 
his  usual  tact,  and  enunciated  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  abolitionists  in  a  series  of  quotations  from  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  Webster,  Channing,  and  Clay, 
and  from  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  was  not  easy  for  a  Union-saving  mob  of 
Webster  idolators  to  take  exception  to,  or  howl  down,  a 
resolution  beginning :  “  Resolved,  That  (to  quote  the 
language  of  Daniel  Webster),”  and  they  were  compelled 
to  listen  in  silence,  if  not  with  composure. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  morning  was  the  Rev.  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  who  made  a  forcible  speech,  interrupted 
only  by  occasional  hisses  from  the  rear  gallery,  where  a 
crowd  of  turbulent  fellows  were  gathered.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  Wendell  Phillips,  who  followed  Mr.  Clarke,  was  the 
signal  for  a  pandemonium  of  cat-calls,  yells,  cheers,  hisses, 
songs,  and  derisive  remarks,  which  the  orator  parried  and 
punctuated  with  ready  wit.  At  last,  forbearing  to  strain 
his  voice  in  the  vain  attempt  to  make  himself  heard,  he 
quietly  addressed  the  reporters  at  his  feet,  saying  :  “  While  Lib.  31 : 17. 
I  speak  to  these  pencils,  I  speak  to  a  million  of  men.  What, 
then,  are  those  boys?  We  have  got  the  press  of  the 
country  in  our  hands.  Whether  they  like  us  or  not,  they 
know  that  our  speeches  sell  their  papers.  With  five  news¬ 
papers  we  may  defy  five  hundred  boys.  .  .  .  My  voice 
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is  beaten  by  tbeirs,  but  tbey  cannot  beat  types.  All  hail 
and  glory  to  Faust,  who  invented  printing,  for  he  made 
mobs  impossible!”  Those  who  were  present  on  this 
occasion  will  long  remember  the  orator’s  triumph  in  com¬ 
pelling,  by  these  tactics,  the  very  miscreants  who  had 
drowned  his  voice  to  weary  of  their  useless  clamor,  and, 
lapsing  into  comparative  quiet,  to  beg  him  to  “  speak 
louder,”  that  they  might  hear  him.  He  finished  his  speech 
without  further  difficulty,  and  was  followed  by  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  who  had  seldom  appeared  on  an  anti¬ 
slavery  platform,  but  who  came  now  to  bear  his  testimony 
in  behalf  of  free  speech,  and  to  face  a  mob  for  the  first 
time.  He,  too,  was  assailed  by  insult  and  interruption, 
but  he  nevertheless  held  his  ground  and  made  his  speech, 
protesting  against  further  compromise  or  concession  to 
the  South.  The  last  speaker  of  the  morning  was  T.  W. 
Higginson.1 

The  afternoon  session  was  even  more  exciting,  for  the 
mob,  finding  the  police  passive,  and  counting  on  the  sym- 

1  The  Rev.  Jacob  M.  Manning,  the  associate  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church.,  and  as  liberal  and  progressive  as  his  colleague  (Dr.  George  Blag- 
den)  was  the  reverse,  had  courageously  spoken  at  the  meeting  in  behalf  of 
John  Brown’s  family,  held  in  Tremont  Temple,  in  November,  1859,  and  was 
among  the  speakers  invited  to  participate  in  this  meeting  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  A.  S.  Society.  Heartily  sympathizing,  he  at  first  agreed  to  do  so,  but 
subsequently  wrote  to  Mr.  Garrison  that  he  felt  he  ought  to  withdraw  his 
promise,  as  the  safety  of  his  brother-in-law,  then  resident  in  South  Carolina, 
might  be  endangered  if  he  should  take  part  at  this  time.  “  Great  God,  what 
a  country !  ”  he  exclaimed  — “  that  I  cannot  speak  for  liberty  without  per¬ 
illing  the  life  of  my  brother!”  (MS.  Jan.  8,  1861.)  Mr.  Garrison,  from  his 
sick-bed,  dictated  a  reply,  freely  absolving  him,  and  said:  “If  it  were  a 
question  relating  to  a  compromise  of  principle,  then,  I  am  sure,  you  would 
be  as  unwilling  to  allow  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  wife  or  child, 
to  deter  you  from  uttering  your  sentiments  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  as  I 
should  be  to  exonerate  you  from  the  discharge  of  a  duty  which  would  then 
imperatively  devolve  upon  you.  But,  as  there  is  no  moral  obligation  for 
you  to  speak  at  any  particular  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  it  simply 
becomes  a  question  of  expediency  and  sound  discretion,  and  therefore  I 
think  you  have  acted  considerately  ...  in  wishing  to  recall  your 
promise.  .  .  .  You  have,  on  various  occasions,  shown  rare  moral 
courage  and  independence  in  bearing  a  frank,  bold,  and  unequivocal  testi¬ 
mony  against  the  colossal  sin  of  our  country ;  and  your  last  effort,  on  Fast 
Day,  in  your  own  pulpit,  must  satisfy  all  of  your  determination  to  be  true 
to  your  conscientious  convictions,  come  what  may  ”  (MS.  copy,  Jan.  8, 1861). 
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pathy  of  the  new  Democratic  Mayor,  became  more  viru¬ 
lent,  made  speaking  fruitless,  and  began  hurling  the 
cushions  from  the  gallery  seats  to  the  floor  below.  The 
behavior  of  the  audience  on  the  floor,  and  especially  of 
the  women,  was  admirable.  They  quietly  kept  their 
seats,  and  refused  to  be  intimidated  or  stampeded.  The 
avenues  to  the  platform  were  guarded  by  trusty  friends, 
to  prevent  the  mobocrats  from  capturing  the  meeting  as 
they  did  on  December  3d.  Presently  the  Mayor  appeared 
with  a  posse  of  police,  and,  stating  that  the  Trustees  of 
the  building  had  asked  him  to  disperse  the  meeting,  he 
requested  the  audience  to  leave.  Unhappily  for  him,  the 
Trustees  were  present  and  promptly  denied  his  statement, 
demanding  that  he  should  read  their  letter,  and,  on  his 
reluctant  compliance,  it  appeared  that  they  had  requested 
him  to  quell  the  riot  and  protect  the  meeting !  Convicted 
of  falsehood  in  this  humiliating  manner,  before  his  “  fel¬ 
low-citizens,”  the  “  Chief  Magistrate  ”  turned  to  Edmund 
Quincy,  who  was  in  the  chair,  and  abjectly  asked  his  com¬ 
mands.  “  Clear  the  galleries,”  said  Mr.  Quincy,  and  it  was 
done.  “  Gave  us  fifty  policemen  this  evening  to  protect 
the  meeting,”  he  continued.  “You  shall  have  them,” 
responded  the  Mayor,  who,  returning  to  the  City  Hall, 
straightway  wrote  an  order  to  close  the  hall  and  “  prevent 
any  meeting  being  held  there  ”  that  evening.1  This  was 
the  last  triumph  of  pro-slavery  violence  in  Boston. 

"With  the  exception  of  a  brief  session  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Office,  the  next  morning,  the  abolitionists  made 

1  Doubtless  there  would  have  been  a  stormy  time,  had  the  evening  meet¬ 
ing  been  held,  for  the  mob,  knowing  the  Mayor  was  in  sympathy  with 
them,  and  inflamed  by  liquor,  were  prepared  for  a  murderous  onslaught 
under  the  cover  of  darkness ;  but  a  fearless  magistrate,  resolved  to  execute 
the  laws,  could  have  protected  the  meeting  and  preserved  the  peace,  for 
the  police  force  was  ample.  Mr.  Phillips  appealed  in  person  to  Gov.  An¬ 
drew,  hoping  that  he  would  use  the  militia,  and  do,  in  the  name  of  the  State, 
what  the  recreant  Mayor  refused  to  do  in  the  name  of  the  city ;  but  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  with  every  desire  to  protect  free  speech,  felt  that  he  lacked  the  stat¬ 
utory  power  to  interfere,  unless  the  Mayor  should  call  upon  him  to  do  so. 
This  led  to  an  agitation  for  a  Metropolitan  Police,  under  State  control,  such 
as  New  York  enjoyed  —  or,  rather,  possessed  ;  but  the  Legislature  refused 
to  grant  it. 
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no  further  attempt  to  hold  their  meetings,  but  adjourned 
sine  die ,  well  knowing  that  the  indignation  excited  by  this 
outrage  would  be  worth  many  conventions  to  the  cause ; 
and  so,  of  course,  it  proved.  But  the  spirit  of  compro¬ 
mise  was  still  rampant,  and  the  most  abject  propositions 
were  urged  for  the  conciliation  of  the  seceding  States  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union  with  fresh  guarantees  for 
the  protection  of  the  Slave  Power.  In  this  the  Republican 
leaders  were  conspicuous.  In  Congress,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  representing  the  Third  Massachusetts  District, 
proposed  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State,  with  or 
without  slavery,  and  favored  an  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  requiring  that  all  subsequent  amendments  af¬ 
fecting  slavery  should  be  proposed  by  a  slave  State  and 
ratified  by  all  the  States  (instead  of  the  customary  three- 
fourths).1  Mr.  Seward,  speaking  in  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
favored  the  repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  laws,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  Congress 
from  ever  abolishing  or  interfering  with  slavery  in  any 
State.  Thomas  Corwin  of  Ohio,  a  Republican  Represen¬ 
tative  and  the  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Committee 
of  Thirty-three  to  devise  compromise  measures,  not  only 
urged  the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  but 
declared  it  to  be  “the  duty  of  every  free  State  in  the 
Union  to  suppress”  any  incendiary  publications,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  “  newspaper  press,”  against  slavery,  and  “  to 
punish  their  authors.”  2  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  urged  the  Republican 
legislators  of  that  State  to  defeat  a  resolution  reaffirming 
their  party’s  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  non-extension  of 

1  He  subsequently  withdrew  his  propositions,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
“  of  no  use  to  propose  as  an  adjustment  that  which  has  no  prospect  of  being 
received  as  such  by  the  other  party  ”  ;  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Thirty-three  to  consider  the  state  of  the  country,  he  finally  voted  against 
making  any  proposition  whatever  (Lib.  31  :  13 ;  Wilson’s  ‘  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Slave  Power,’  3  :  106). 

2  Speech  of  Thomas  Corwin  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  Jan. 
21,  1861 ;  Appendix  to  1  Congressional  Globe,’  36th  Congress,  2d  session, 
pp.  73,  74.  See,  also,  the  comments  of  Owen  Lovejoyin  his  fearless  speech 
two  days  later  (ibid.,  p.  85). 
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slavery,  and  appointed  delegates  to  the  so-called  “  Peace 
Congress”  (convened  in  Washington  in  February)  who 
were  utterly  subservient  to  the  demands  there  made  by 
the  border  slave  States. 

Had  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  seceded 
States  only  retained  their  seats  in  Congress,  they  could 
easily  have  insured  the  adoption  of  the  measures  recom¬ 
mended  by  this  “  Peace  Congress,”  and  substantially  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Compromise  bill  which  bore  the  name  of  its 
author,  Mr.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky ;  and  the  guarantees 
thus  secured  to  it  would  have  given  slavery  a  fresh  lease 
of  life  and  power.  They  included  the  admission  of  slavery 
to  the  Territories  south  of  latitude  36°  30';  forbade  Con¬ 
gress  to  abolish  the  institution  in  places  under  its  exclu¬ 
sive  jurisdiction,  and  made  it  virtually  perpetual  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  prohibited  interference  with  the 
inter-State  slave  trade;  required  the  United  States  to 
compensate  the  owner  of  any  fugitive  slave  rescued  from 
his  clutches  “by  violence  or  intimidation”  in  the  free 
States ;  empowered  them  to  sue  the  county  in  which  the 
rescue  occurred,  and  the  county  in  turn  to  sue  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rescuers ;  and  forbade  that  any  future  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  should  modify  these  stipulations  or 
affect  the  fugitive-slave  and  three-fifths  representation 
clauses  of  the  original  instrument. 

Even  without  the  votes  of  the  seceding  Senators,  the 
Crittenden  Compromise  commanded  19  votes  in  the  Senate 
to  20  in  opposition ; 1  and  the  parallel  propositions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  “  Peace  Congress  ”  having  been  also  dis¬ 
missed,  the  following  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
proposed  by  Thomas  Corwin,  was  adopted  by  the  requisite 
two-thirds  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  a  large 
number  of  Republicans  voting  in  its  favor : 2 

1  In  the  House  the  vote  was  more  decisive,  113  Nays  to  80  Yeas. 

2  Senators  Sumner,  Wilson,  Wade,  and  others  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
were  firm  in  resisting  every  step  towards  compromise  ;  but  even  Senator 
Wilson  spoke  so  apologetically  concerning  the  Massachusetts  Personal 
Liberty  Law,  in  his  speech  of  Feb.  21,  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  that  Mr.  Garri¬ 
son  was  compelled  to  criticise  him  sharply  (Irib.  31  :  46). 
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“  No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which  will 
authorize  or  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  abolish  or  interfere, 
within  any  State,  with  the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of  said 
State.” 

The  answer  of  the  South  to  this  last  act  of  cowardice 
was  the  bombardment  of  Sumter,  and  Northern  legislators 
were  thus  saved  the  humiliation  of  giving  the  amendment 
the  ratification  which  would  probably  otherwise  have  been 
wrung  from  the  larger  number  of  them.  “  The  South,” 
ms.  March  wrote  George  Thompson  to  Mr.  Garrison,  “  has  reversed 
29.  l861-  y0ur  motto,  and  has  hoisted  the  banner  of  £  No  Union 
with  Non-Slaveholders !  ’  Thank  God  for  it !  ” 

Mr.  Garrison’s  pen  was  never  more  active  than  during 
this  critical  period,  and  never  more  searching,  faithful, 
and  discriminating.  Even  from  his  sick  room  he  sent 
forth,  in  January,  a  vigorous  editorial  in  criticism  of  Mr. 
Jan.  12.  Seward’s  compromise  speech  in  the  Senate.  After  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  significance  attached  to  it,  on  account  of  Mr. 
Seward’s  position  in  the  Republican  party  and  the  admitted 
fact  that  he  was  to  be  Mr.  Lincoln’s  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Garrison  wrote : 

Lib.  31:10.  “  Formerly,  we  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  statesman¬ 

like  qualities  of  Mr.  Seward,  and  were  ready  to  believe,  in 
consequence  of  several  acts  performed  by  him  in  the  service  of 
an  oppressed  and  despised  race,  that  he  was  inspired  by  noble 
sentiments,  lifting  him  above  all  personal  considerations  3  but 
we  have  been  forced,  within  the  past  year,  to  correct  that 
opinion,  and  to  change  that  belief.  His  intellectual  ability  is 
unquestionably  of  the  first  order ;  he  writes  and  speaks  with 
remarkable  perspicuity,  and  often  with  great  rhetorical  beauty ; 
nothing  with  him  is  hastily  done  ;  his  caution  is  immense  ;  he 
aims  to  be  axiomatic  and  oracular.  But  it  is  evident  that  his 
moral  nature  is  quite  subordinate  to  his  intellect,  so  as  to  taint 
his  philosophy  of  action,  and  prevent  him  from  rising  to  a 
higher  level  than  that  of  an  expedientist  and  compromiser. 
The  key  to  his  public  life  is  contained  in  this  very  speech.  Here 
it  is : 


Wilson’s 
Rise  and 
Fall  of  Slave 
Power ,  3: 
104. 


“  ‘  If,  in  the  expression  of  these  views,  I  have  not  proposed,  what  is 
desired  or  expected  by  many  others,  they  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
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that  I  am  as  far  from  having  suggested  what,  in  many  respects,  would  Chap.  I. 
have  been  in  harmony  with  cherished  convictions  of  my  own.  I  learned  — 
early  from  Jefferson  that,  in  political  affairs,  we  cannot  always  do  what  l86r' 

seems  to  he  absolutely  best.  Those  with  whom  we  must  necessarily  act, 
entertaining  different  views,  have  the  power  and  right  of  carrying  them 
into  practice.  W e  must  be  content  to  lead  when  we  can,  and  to  follow  when 
we  cannot  lead ;  and  if  we  cannot  at  any  time  do  for  our  country  all  the 
good  that  we  would  wish,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  doing  for  her  all  the 
good  that  we  can.’ 

“  Now,  a  declaration  like  this,  expressed  in  such  carefully 
considered  language,  carries  upon  its  face  nothing  startling  or 
objectionable ;  because  it  is  the  merest  truism  to  say,  that  where 
there  are  many  minds  of  conflicting  views  to  be  reconciled, 
mutual  concessions  must  be  made  to  secure  the  desired  unity  of 
action.  And  where  no  moral  principle,  no  sacrifice  of  justice, 
is  involved,  a  course  like  this  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense ; 
otherwise,  the  state  of  society  would  be  chaotic,  and  an  efficient 
administration  of  public  concerns  impossible.  But  in  the  sen¬ 
tence,  ‘  In  political  affairs  we  cannot  always  do  what  seems  to 
be  absolutely  best,’  there  is  to  be  found  the  germ  of  all  political 
profligacy,  and  the  nest-egg  of  all  those  sinful  compromises 
which  have  cursed  this  nation  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  There  is  no  position  in  which  men  may  place 
themselves,  or  be  placed  by  others,  where  they  can  be  justified, 
whether  to  reach  1  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,’  or  to 
avoid  formidable  danger  or  great  suffering,  in  violating  their  con¬ 
sciences,  or  conniving  at  what  their  moral  sense  condemns.  Per¬ 
sonal  integrity  and  straightforward  regard  for  the  right  can  allow 
no  temptation  to  make  them  swerve  a  hair’s-breadth  from  the  line 
of  duty ;  for  they  are  of  more  consequence  than  all  the  compacts 
and  constitutions  ever  made.  Disregardful  of  this,  the  doctrine 
that  ‘  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,’  or  that  ‘  we  cannot  always 
do  what  seems  to  be  absolutely  best,’  becomes  the  doctrine  of 
devils.  Mr.  Seward  means  just  this  :  a  compromise  of  principle 
to  propitiate  the  perverse  wrongdoers  of  the  South  —  or  his 
language  is  a  mockery  in  this  emergency.  He  is  dealing, 
not  with  a  material  question  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  with  the 
most  momentous  moral  question  ever  presented  to  the  world  — 
not  with  well-meaning  but  deluded  men,  but  with  sagacious 
desperadoes  and  remorseless  men-stealers.  All  his  talk  of 
adhering  to  old  compromises,  and  making  additional  ones  to 
appease  the  ferocious  and  despotic  South,  relates  to  slavery, 

‘  the  sum  of  all  villany  ’ —  and  to  nothing  else.  Hence,  he  is  for 
continuing  to  slaveholders  the  inhuman  privilege  of  hunting 
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their  fugitive  slaves  in  any  part  of  the  North.  Hence,  he  is 
willing  to  vote  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  declaring 
that  under  no  circumstances  shall  Congress  have  the  power 
to  abolish  or  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  State.  Hence,  his 
readiness  to  enact  laws  subjecting  future  John  Browns  to  the 
punishment  of  death  for  seeking  to  deliver  the  slaves  Bunker- 
Hill  fashion,  and  after  the  example  of  Lafayette,  Kosciusko, 
Pulaski,  and  DeKalb,  as  pertaining  to  our  own  Revolutionary 
struggle.  Yet,  in  another  speech  delivered  at  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin,  not  long  since,  Mr.  Seward  solemnly  declares : 

“  ‘By  no  word,  no  act,  no  combination  into  which  I  might  enter,  shall  any 
one  human  being  of  all  the  generations  to  which  I  belong,  much  less  of  any 
class  of  human  beings  of  any  race  or  kindred  be  oppressed,  or  kept  down  in 
the  least  degree  in  their  efforts  to  rise  to  a  higher  state  of  liberty  and  hap¬ 
piness.  .  .  .  Whenever  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  requires 

of  me  that  this  hand  shall  keep  down  the  humblest  of  the  human  race,  then 
I  will  lay  down  power,  place,  position,  fame,  everything,  rather  than  adopt 
such  a  construction  or  such  a  rule.’ 

“  What  shall  we  think  of  the  consistency  or  veracity  of  Mr. 
Seward  in  this  matter  of  freedom  ?  He  knows,  he  concedes,  in 
the  speech  we  are  criticising,  that,  under  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  fugitive  slave  is  not  entitled  to  safety  or  protec¬ 
tion  in  any  Northern  State ;  and  those  who  rush  to  the  rescue 
of  the  enslaved  millions  at  the  South,  as  John  Brown  and  his 
associates  did,  he  is  for  hanging  as  felons  under  that  same  Con¬ 
stitution.  It  is  time  for  him  to  lay  down  power,  place,  and 
position ! 

“ Look  at  the  present  state  of  the  country!  The  old  Union 
breaking  up  daily,  its  columns  falling  in  every  direction  —  four 
Southern  States  already  out  of  it,  and  all  the  others  busily 
and  openly  preparing  to  follow — the  national  Government  par¬ 
alyzed  through  indecision,  cowardice,  or  perfidy  —  the  national 
flag  trampled  upon  and  discarded  by  the  traitors,  and  a  mur¬ 
derous  endeavor  on  their  part,  by  firing  heavy  shot,  to  sink  a 
Government  vessel  entering  the  harbor  of  Charleston  upon  a 
lawful  errand,  compelling  her  to  flee  in  disgrace  and  to  avoid 
certain  destruction  —  treason  and  traitors  everywhere,  in  every 
slave  State,  in  every  free  State,  at  the  seat  of  Government,  in 
both  houses  of  Congress,  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  department,  at  the  head  of  the  press,  audacious,  defiant, 
diabolical — the  United  States  arsenals  and  fortifications  already 
seized,  or  rapidly  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Southern  con¬ 
spirators,  through  the  blackest  perfidy  —  every  movement  con- 
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templating  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  the  protection  of 
its  property,  on  the  part  of  the  national  Government,  impu¬ 
dently  denounced  by  the  traitors  and  their  accomplices  as 
‘coercion,’  ‘tyranny,’  and  ‘a  declaration  of  war’ — with  the 
murderous  avowal  that  Abraham  Lincoln  shall  never  be  inaug¬ 
urated  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  unquestionable 
purpose  of  these  Catilines  and  Arnolds  to  seize  the  Capital,  and 
take  possession  of  the  Government  by  a  coup  d’etat ,  which  we 
have  long  prophesied  would  be  their  last  desperate  effort  to 
keep  the  reins  of  power  in  their  own  grasp,  and  which  we  have 
no  doubt  will  be  successful,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  of 
Gen.  Scott. 

“  In  this  state  of  things, — when  the  elements  are  melting 
with  fervent  heat,  and  thunders  are  uttering  their  voices,  and 
a  great  earthquake  is  shaking  the  land  from  centre  to  circum¬ 
ference,  threatening  to  engulf  whatever  free  institutions  are 
yet  visible, — Mr.  Seward,  with  the  eyes  of  expectant  millions 
fastened  upon  him  as  ‘  the  pilot  to  weather  the  storm,’  rises  in 
the  Senate  to  utter  well-turned  periods  in  glorification  of  a 
Union  no  longer  in  existence,  and  to  talk  of  ‘meeting  preju¬ 
dice  with  conciliation,  exaction  with  concession  which  surren¬ 
ders  no  principle  (!),  and  violence  with  the  right  hand  of  peace  ’ ! 
The  tiger  is  to  be  propitiated  by  crying  ‘  pussy-cat !  ’  and  levi¬ 
athan  drawn  out  with  a  hook !  The  word  ‘  treason  ’  or  ‘  traitors  ’ 
is  never  once  mentioned  —  no  recital  is  made  of  any  of  the 
numberless  outrages  committed  —  no  call  is  made  upon  the 
President  to  be  true  to  his  oath,  and  to  meet  the  public  exi¬ 
gency  with  all  the  forces  at  his  command  —  no  patriotic  indig¬ 
nation  flushes  his  cheek  —  but  all  is  calm  as  a  summer’s  morn¬ 
ing,  cool,  compliant,  unimpassioned!  His  boldest  word  is, 
‘We  already  have  disorder,  and  violence  is  begun.’  How  very 
discreet !  It  is  a  penny-whistle  used  to  hush  down  a  thunder¬ 
storm  of  the  first  magnitude  —  capping  Vesuvius  with  a  sheet 
of  straw  paper !  And  this  is  all  the  statesmanship  of  William 
H.  Seward,  in  a  crisis  unparalleled  in  our  national  history ! 
Stand  aside  !  ‘  The  hour  ’  has  come,  but  where  is  ‘  the  man  ’  ?  ” 1 

1  This  article  extorted  a  frank  confession  and  tribute  from  the  Boston 
Courier,  then  under  the  editorship  of  George  Lunt,  and  the  most  virulent 
and  disloyal  journal  in  New  England  at  that  time :  “We  ask  our  readers 
to  ponder  carefully  these  telling  and  effective  sentences,  and  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  whether  there  is  not  a  good  deal  of  truth  as  well  as  of  force  in  them. 
They  serve  to  show  the  degree  of  power  which  a  man  like  Mr.  Garrison 
wields,  who  plants  himself  upon  an  immutable  principle,  and  firmly  stands 
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Even  while  commenting  severely  on  the  cowardice  and 
recreancy  of  the  Republican  leaders  whom  we  have  named, 
Mr.  G-arrison  vindicated  them  and  their  party  against  the 
false  accusations  hurled  at  them  and  the  abolitionists 
alike  by  the  Southern  conspirators.  Not  only,  he  main¬ 
tained,  had  the  abolitionists  uniformly  recognized  and 
conceded  the  Constitutional  limitations  of  the  powers  of 
Congress  respecting  slavery,  but  the  Republican  plat¬ 
form  contained  not  a  sentiment,  having  a  direct  rela¬ 
tion  to  slavery,  contrary  to  the  views  entertained  by  all 
political  parties  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  not  that  the 
Republican  party  was  guilty  of  any  aggression  or  inter¬ 
meddling,  any  waywardness  or  injustice  ;  but  the  South 
had  wholly  changed  its  former  position,  and  insisted 
upon  undreamed-of  subserviency  to  its  tyrannical  dic¬ 
tation.  The  seceding  States  were  therefore  without 
excuse,  guilty  of  “treachery,  perjury,  treason  of  the 
blackest  character,  for  the  worst  of  purposes.”  “  Their 
subjugation,”  he  declared,  “and  the  punishment  of  the 
leading  traitors,  are  fully  authorized  by  the  Federal 
Government;  and  when  that  Government  ceases  to 
maintain  its  rightful  sovereignty,  the  American  Union 
ceases  to  exist.” 

“  Under  these  circumstances,  what  is  the  true  course  to  be 
pursued  by  the  people  of  the  North1?  Is  it  to  vindicate  this 
sovereignty  by  the  sword  till  the  treason  is  quelled  and  alle- 

there,  regardless  of  consequences.  .  .  .  His  path  of  duty  lies  as  clear 
before  Mm  as  the  travelled  highway.  He  has  no  temptation  to  turn  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left.  He  has  no  doubts,  no  misgivings,  no  questionings. 
Onward,  straight  onward,  like  the  flight  of  an  arrow  through  the  air,  does 
he  move  to  his  aim.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  disclaim  all  sympathy 
with  the  ends  and  objects  for  wMch  Mr.  Garrison  lives.  To  us,  he  and  Ms 
party  are  all  wrong ;  but  they  are  consistently,  manfully,  and  resolutely 
"wrong.  We  never  read  a  speech  or  an  article  of  Mr.  Garrison’s  without  a 
consciousness  of  the  power  which  his  deep  and  fervid  convictions  give 
Mm.  .  .  .  The  incurable  weakness  of  Mr.  Seward’s  position  is,  that  he 
is  ever  halting  between  two  opinions.  .  .  .  He  is  obliged  to  say  one 
tMng  at  Washington,  and  another  at  Rochester;  one  thing  in  the  spring, 
and  another  in  the  autumn.  .  .  .  He  blows  hot  and  cold ;  he  speaks 
with  two  voices ;  he  backs  and  fills ;  he  utters  a  brave  threat,  and  then 
seems  to  shrink  back  from  the  echo  of  his  own  voice  ”  (Boston  Courier, 
Jan.  21,  1861 ;  Lib.  31  :  20). 
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giance  restored  ?  Constitutionally,  the  sword  may  be  wielded  Chap.  I. 
to  this  extent,  and  must  be,  whether  by  President  Buchanan  or  “ 
President  Lincoln,  if  the  Union  is  to  be  preserved.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  must  not  pretend  to  be  in  actual  operation, 
embracing  thirty-four  States,  and  then  allow  the  seceding 
States  to  trample  upon  its  flag,  steal  its  property,  and  defy  its 
authority  with  impunity ;  for  it  would  then  be  (as  it  is  at  this 
moment)  a  mockery  and  a  laughing-stock.  Nevertheless,  to 
think  of  whipping  the  South  (for  she  will  be  a  unit  on  the 
question  of  slavery)  into  subjection,  and  extorting  allegiance 
from  millions  of  people  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,  is  utterly 
chimerical.  True,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  North  to  deluge 
her  soil  with  blood,  and  inflict  upon  her  the  most  terrible 
sufferings ;  but  not  to  conquer  her  spirit,  or  change  her  deter¬ 
mination. 

“  What,  then,  ought  to  be  done  ?  The  people  of  the  North 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Union  is  dissolved,  and 
act  accordingly.  They  should  see,  in  the  madness  of  the  South, 
the  hand  of  God,  liberating  them  from  ‘  a  covenant  with  death 
and  an  agreement  with  hell,’  made  in  a  time  of  terrible  peril, 
and  without  a  conception  of  its  inevitable  consequences,  and 
which  has  corrupted  their  morals,  poisoned  their  religion, 
petrified  their  humanity  as  towards  the  millions  in  bondage, 
tarnished  their  character,  harassed  their  peace,  burdened  them 
with  taxation,  shackled  their  prosperity,  and  brought  them  into 
abject' vassalage.  .  .  . 

“  Now,  then,  let  there  be  a  Convention  of  the  Free  States 
called  to  organize  an  independent  government  on  free  and  just 
principles  ;  and  let  them  say  to  the  slave  States — ‘  Though  you 
are  without  excuse  for  your  treasonable  conduct,  depart  in 
peace  !  Though  you  have  laid  piratical  hands  upon  property 
not  your  own,  we  surrender  it  all  in  the  spirit  of  magnanimity ! 

And  if  nothing  but  the  possession  of  the  Capital  will  appease 
you,  take  even  that,  without  a  struggle !  Let  the  line  be 
drawn  between  us  where  free  institutions  end  and  slave  insti¬ 
tutions  begin!  Organize  your  own  confederacy,  if  you  will, 
based  upon  violence,  tyranny,  and  blood,  and  relieve  us  from 
all  responsibility  for  your  evil  course  !  ’  ” 


A  somewhat  similar  attitude  was  assumed  by  other  Greeley's 
leaders  of  public  opinion,  who  shrank  from  the  horrors  conflict, 
of  a  civil  war,  and  the  apparently  hopeless  task  of  con-  1 :  3S8_9' 
quering  a  united  South  with  a  divided  North,  and  who 
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believed  a  peaceful  separation  the  surer  and  swifter  way 
in  which  to  shake  the  foundations  of  slavery.  Few 
guessed  the  depth  and  fervor  of  the  Union  sentiment 
which  the  cannon-shot  in  Charleston  harbor  was  to  rouse. 

Disappointed  by  Mr.  Seward’s  “penny-whistle,”  Mr. 
Garrison  anxiously  watched  the  bearing  of  the  President¬ 
elect,  on  whose  patriotism,  courage,  and  firmness  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  republic  rested,  and  waited  for  his  utterance. 
“It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Lincoln,”  he  wrote  in 
February,  “  that  he  has  maintained  his  dignity  and  self- 
respect  intact,  and  gives  no  countenance  to  any  of  the 
compromises  that  have  yet  been  proposed.”1  That  his 
inauguration  would  be  permitted  in  peace  seemed  hardly 
possible,  and  when  the  telegraph  announced  to  the 
country  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  March  that  the 
Buchanan  Administration  had  ended,  and  the  first  Repub¬ 
lican  President  had  actually  assumed  office  and  delivered 
his  inaugural  address  without  interruption  or  disturb¬ 
ance,  a  day  of  feverish  anxiety  was  succeeded,  as  Mr. 
Garrison  wrote,  “  by  a  night  of  profoundest  satisfaction 
and  repose,  ...  as  though  not  a  cloud  rested  upon 
the  future.”  2 

1  This  was  evidently  penned  just  after  Mr.  Garrison  had  seen  a  private 
letter  from  W.  H.  Herndon  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  Mr.  Lincoln’s  law  partner, 
to  S.  E.  Sewall,  which  concluded :  “  Mr.  Lincoln  yet  remains  firm  as  a  rock. 
He  is  true  game,  and  is  strong  in  the  faith  of  Justice,  Right,  Liberty,  Man, 
and  God.  He  has  told  me,  not  only  once,  but  often  and  often,  that  rather 
than  back  down  —  rather  than  concede  to  traitors,  his  soul  might  go  hack 
to  God  from  the  wings  of  the  Capitol.  I  believe  it.  He  and  I  have  been 
partners  in  law  for  thirteen  years,  and  I  know  him  ”  (MS.  copy,  Feb.  1). 

2  It  was  not  without  a  little  surprise,  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Gov.  Andrew,  that  Mr.  Garrison  found  himself  frequently  appealed  to 
by  aspirants  for  office  under  the  new  Administration  to  endorse  their  appli¬ 
cations.  Standing  wholly  aloof,  as  he  did,  from  the  Republican  party  or¬ 
ganization,  and  being  a  frequent  and  severe  critic  of  the  acts  of  its  leaders, 
he  had  not  imagined  that  he  had  any  influence  to  lend  in  that  direction,  but 
he  consented  with  some  reluctance  to  recommend  two  or  three  persons 
whom  he  believed  worthy  and  competent  to  Governor  Andrew,  at  the  same 
time  apologizing  for  doing  so.  The  Governor  promptly  sent  this  cordial 
and  characteristic  reply  (MS. ) : 

“  Boston,  March  5,  1861. 

“  Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  introducing  Mr.  T - of 

Dorchester.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  favor  the  strong,  real,  and  true-hearted 
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Two  columns  of  the  Liberator  were  devoted  to  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  review  of  the  inaugural  address.  Containing,  as  the 
latter  did,  a  frank  and  unflinching  acknowledgment  that 
all  who  took  their  oaths  of  office  to  support  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  laws  were  under  obligation  to  maintain  and 
enforce  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  surrender  the  hunted 
fugitive;  a  declaration  that  the  President  himself  took 
his  official  oath  u  with  no  mental  reservations  ” ;  and  an 
expression  of  his  willingness  to  see  the  Constitutional 
amendment  just  passed  by  Congress  ratified  by  the 
States, —  it  was  hardly  a  document  to  inspire  the  hope 
or  the  enthusiasm  of  the  abolitionists.  But,  while  deal¬ 
ing  faithfully  with  it  in  these  respects,  Mr.  Garrison 
treated  it  with  his  customary  discrimination  and  fairness. 
Admitting  the  “  manly  courage  ”  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the 
“  rare  self-possession  and  equanimity  ”  with  which  he  had 
passed  through  the  fearful  ordeal  of  threatened  violence 
and  assassination,  he  commended  the  President’s  clear  and 
simple  style,  and  the  brevity  and  directness  of  his  address. 
His  argument  against  Southern  secession  he  regarded  as 
“  compact  and  conclusive,”  and  certainly  the  Republican 
Party  had  given  the  South  no  justification  for  revolt. 

“  The  position  of  the  Republican  party,  on  this  subject,  is  very 
truthfully  and  most  explicitly  defined  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his 
inaugural  address.  Wherein  does  it  differ  from  that  of  the  old 
Whig  or  the  old  Democratic  party,  so  far  as  non-intervention 
with  slavery  at  the  South,  or  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves,  or 
the  suppression  of  slave  insurrections,  or  the  three-fifths  repre¬ 
sentation,  is  concerned '?  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  party, 
in  its  Chicago  platform, —  after  recognizing  1  the  right  of  each 
State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,’ —  goes  out  of  its  way  to 
‘  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  an  armed  force  of  any  State  or 

men  who  are  sincerely  with  us  in  the  Republican  cause.  And  I  am  glad  to 
try  to  help  him.  I  will  do  so. 

“  You  need  never  apologize  for  any  such  introduction  —  nor  for  any  hint 
or  advice  you  may  feel  disposed  to  give  me.  I  hope  and  trust  the  best  good 
of  our  people,  of  every  condition,  will  be  served  by  the  new  Administra¬ 
tion.  I  shall  support  it  faithfully  in  that  hope  and  confidence,  and  shall  do 
my  little  to  give  it  the  best  direction.  Faithfully  yours,  J.  A.  Andrew.” 

Yol.  IV.— 2 
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Chap.  I.  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  the  greatest  op 
ig~  crimes  ’ !  This  is  a  cruel  stigma  cast  upon  the  memory  of  John 

Brown  and  his  martyr-associates  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  What  has 
the  South  to  fear  from  such  a  party  as  this  ?  And  how  can  its 
triumph  furnish  a  shadow  of  justification  for  the  rebellious 
movement  of  the  seven  Confederated  States,  now  in  open  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  Union  ? 

“See  what  Mr.  Lincoln  says  in  his  address  —  an  address, 
remember !  to  be  read  by  all  the  civilized  world  —  respecting 
that  thoroughly  inhuman  and  most  revolting  business,  the  sur¬ 
rendering  of  fugitive  slaves  by  the  people  of  the  North !  After 
quoting  the  Constitutional  clause,  he  says : 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision  was  intended  by  those  who 
made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call  fugitive  slaves,  and  the  intention 
of  the  law-giver  is  the  law.  All  members  of  Congress  swear  their  support  to 
the  whole  Constitution,  to  this  provision  as  much  as  any  other.  To  the  prop¬ 
osition,  then,  that  slaves  whose  cases  come  within  the  terms  of  this  clause 
shall  he  delivered  up,  their  oaths  are  unanimous.’ 

“  Very  true,  but  such  oaths  are  impious,  and  of  no  validity. 
Whoever  returns,  or  consents  to  return,  a  fugitive  slave  to  the 
clutches  of  his  master,  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  an  accomplice  in 
man-stealing.  To  this  extent  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Republican 
party  are  guilty.  We  are  equally  shocked  and  surprised  that  he 
should  gratuitously  parade  this  infamous  pledge  in  his  inaugural 
address.  Nor  is  it  any  atonement  when  he  says : 

“  ‘  In  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought  not  all  the  safeguards  of  liberty 
known  in  civilized  and  humane  jurisprudence  to  be  introduced,  so  that  a 
free  man  be  not  in  any  case  surrendered  as  a  slave  ?  And  might  it  not  he 
well,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  enforcement  of  that  clause 
in  the  Constitution  which  guarantees  that  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States l ’ 

“  These  safeguards  of  liberty  ought  indeed  to  be  provided  — 
not  merely  ‘  that  a  free  man  be  not  in  any  case  surrendered  as 
a  slave,’  but  that  no  fugitive  should  ever  be  carried  back  to 
bondage.  The  right  of  one  man  to  freedom  is  by  creation  and 
destiny  the  right  of  every  other ;  and  President  Lincoln  has  no 
better  claim  to  be  protected  than  any  of  the  hunted  refugees  in 
the  Dismal  Swamp.  He  seems  to  have  no  bowels  of  mercy, 
under  the  Constitution,  for  those  who  are  seeking  their  liberty  by 
flight,  and  who  deserve  to  be  specially  commiserated  and  aided 
on  their  way.  He  would  modify  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  (so  he 
said  before  his  nomination),  but  only  to  make  its  operation  the 
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more  effectual !  And  yet  he  is  the  man  —  mirabile  dictu  !  — 
whose  election  causes  seven  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  revolt, 
and  in  hot  haste  withdraw  from  the  Union  !  Surely  they  must 
be  desperately  hard  to  ‘  conciliate  ’ !  ” 

No  transformation  was  ever  more  sudden,  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  and  amazing  than  that  effected  by  the  bombardment 
and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  President  Lincoln’s  call 
for  troops  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  That  which  the 
South  had  expected  would  complete  the  demoralization 
of  the  North,  and  be  the  signal  for  riots  and  outbreaks 
in  its  great  cities,  evoked  a  whirlwind  of  patriotism  that 
swept  all  before  it,  and  caused  “  such  an  uprising  in  every 
city,  town,  and  hamlet  of  the  North,  without  distinction 
of  sect  or  party,  as  to  seem,”  wrote  Mr.  Garrison,  “like  a 
general  resurrection  from  the  dead.”  To  those  who  were 
puzzled  to  know  how  he,  as  a  disunionist,  could  rejoice  in 
the  determination  of  the  Government  to  crush  the  rebel¬ 
lion  which  sought  to  dissolve  the  Union,  he  speedily  made 
clear,  in  two  lucid  editorials,  the  difference  between 
Northern  Disnnionists  and  Southern  Secessionists,  and 
the  utter  absence  of  any  justification  for  the  latter. 
Neither  he  nor  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  had 
ever  advocated  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from 
the  Union  ad  libitum,  without  reason ;  and  only  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  right,  for  the  causes  set  forth  in  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  could  justify  the  South  in  its 
course. 

“  On  the  issue  raised  by  the  secessionists,”  he  reiterated,  in  re¬ 
joinder  to  a  letter  from  Beriah  Green,  “they  are  wholly  and  fear¬ 
fully  in  the  wrong,  while  President  Lincoln  is  indisputably  in  the 
right.  On  his  side  all  the  elements  of  freedom  will  coalesce,  sym¬ 
pathetically  and  approvingly,  as  against  their  thoroughly  infernal 
spirit  and  purposes,  and  a  thousand  times  over  wish  him  success 
in  the  struggle.  At  the  same  time,  as  pertaining  to  a  continued 
union  with  the  South,  God  grant  that  the  North  may  speedily 
see  the  folly,  danger,  and  iniquity  of  trying  it  any  longer !  Let 
.  .  .  the  North  take  the  right,  with  not  a  Border  Slave  State 
left  to  mar  her  free  policy,  and  let  the  South  take  the  left,  and 
the  consequences !  ” 
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Chap.  i.  On  the  Sunday  morning  following  the  President’s  call 
1861.  for  troops,  Wendell  Phillips  addressed  an  immense  con¬ 
gregation  at  Music  Hall  on  the  War  for  the  Union,  the 
Lib.  31:66.  platform  being  decorated  with  the  stars  and  stripes,  “for 
the  first  time  seeming  to  symbolize  the  cause  of  impartial 
freedom.”  Some  of  the  very  men  who  had  hissed  and 
hooted  at  him  in  January,  were  now  ready  to  applaud 
him  to  the  echo,  and  the  scene  was  in  every  way  thrilling 
and  inspiring.  The  text  of  his  discourse  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Harrison : 

Jer.  34 : 17.  “  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord :  Ye  have  not  hearkened  unto 

me  in  proclaiming  liberty  every  one  to  his  brother,  and  every 
man  to  his  neighbor  :  behold,  I  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  saith 
the  Lord,  to  the  sword,  to  the  pestilence,  and  to  the  famine.” 


The  selections  from  Scripture  were  likewise!  chosen  by 
him,  and  the  50th  and  51st  chapters  of  Jeremiah  seemed 
so  remarkably  applicable  to  the  times  that,  when  Mr. 
Phillips  had  finished  his  reading  of  them,  the  audience 
broke  forth  in  loud  applause !  The  peroration  of  the 
discourse,  eloquent  in  its  prophecy,  fitly  expressed  the 
instinct  of  the  abolitionists  as  to  the  certain  result  of  the 
war  now  inaugurated.1 

The  same  number  of  the  Liberator  in  which  Mr.  Phillips’s 
discourse  appeared  contained  the  following  announcement, 
written  and  signed  by  Mr.  G-arrison  as  President  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society : 

Lib.  31 : 66.  “  In  view  of  the  unparalleled  excitement  now  existing  through¬ 

out  the  country,  arising  from  the  treasonable  attempt  of  the 
Southern  slave  oligarchy  to  overturn  the  General  Government, 
and  to  erect  an  exclusively  slaveholding  despotism  upon  its 
ruins,  to  the  overthrow  of  all  free  institutions,  it  is  deemed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 

1  As  a  manifestation  of  their  antipathy  to  Mr.  Phillips,  and  with  a  lack  of 
enterprise  amazing  in  these  days  of  competition  in  journalism,  the  Boston 
dailies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Advertiser ,  refrained  by  common  consent 
from  reporting  or  making  any  allusion  to  this  discourse.  Even  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Atlas  and  Daily  Bee,  which  usually  gave  full  reports  of  Mr.  Phillips’s 
speeches,  and  had  secured  one  of  this,  was  induced  to  suppress  it.  The  result 
was  a  sale  of  sixteen  thousand  copies  of  the  Liberator  Extra  containing  it. 
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a  measure  of  sound  expediency  to  postpone  the  usual  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Society,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  May  next,  until 
further  notice  —  a  decision  which  they  are  confident  will  be 
most  cordially  ratified  by  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  ;  especially  in  view  of  the  cheering  fact  that  there  is  at  last 
a  North  as  well  as  a  South,  and  that  the  present  tremendous 
conflict  is  in  its  tendencies  strongly  and  irresistibly  toward  the 
goal  of  universal  emancipation,  or  else  a  separation  between  the 
free  and  slaveholding  States  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  ‘  No  Union  with  Slaveholders  !  ’  Let  nothing  be  done, 
at  this  solemn  crisis,  needlessly  to  check  or  divert  the  mighty 
current  of  popular  feeling  which  is  now  sweeping  southward 
with  the  strength  and  impetuosity  of  a  thousand  Niagaras,  in 
direct  conflict  with  that  haughty  and  perfidious  Slave  Power 
which  has  so  long  ruled  the  republic  with  a  rod  of  iron  for  its 
own  base  and  satanic  purposes. 

“  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  stands  postponed  until 
further  notice.”  1 

This  conclusion  was  the  result  of  a  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  leading  members  of  the  Society  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  who  were  united  in  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  arrest  the  public  ear 
at  such  a  moment.  As  Mr.  Garrison  wrote  to  Oliver 
Johnson : 

“Now  that  civil  war  has  begun,  and  a  whirlwind  of  violence 
and  excitement  is  to  sweep  through  the  country,  every  day  in¬ 
creasing  in  intensity  until  its  bloodiest  culmination,  it  is  for  the 
abolitionists  to  1  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  God,’  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  add  anything  to  the  general  commotion.  It 
is  no  time  for  minute  criticism  of  Lincoln,  Republicanism,  or 
even  the  other  parties,  now  that  they  are  fusing  for  a  death- 
grapple  with  the  Southern  slave  oligarchy ;  for  they  are  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  hands  of  God  to  carry  forward  and  help  achieve 
the  great  object  of  emancipation  for  which  we  have  so  long 
been  striving.  The  war  is  fearfully  to  scourge  the  nation,  but 
mercy  will  be  mingled  with  judgment,  and  grand  results  are  to 
follow,  should  no  dividing  root  of  bitterness  rise  up  at  the 
North.  All  our  sympathies  and  wishes  must  be  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  against  the  Southern  desperadoes  and  buccaneers ; 

1  For  “  the  same  weighty  considerations  ”  the  usual  May  meetings  in  Bos¬ 
ton  were  also  omitted  (Lib.  31  :  70). 
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yet,  of  course,  without  any  compromise  of  principle  on  our  part. 
We  need  great  circumspection  and  consummate  wisdom  in  re¬ 
gard  to  what  we  say  and  do,  under  these  unparalleled  circum¬ 
stances.  We  are  rather,  for  the  time  being,  to  note  the  events 
transpiring,  than  seek  to  control  them.  There  must  be  no  need¬ 
less  turning  of  popular  violence  upon  ourselves,  by  any  false 
step  of  our  own.” 1 

The  omission  of  the  annual  meeting  called  forth  private 
protests  and  expressions  of  regret  from  a  few  anti-slavery 
friends,  who  deemed  it  a  sacrifice  of  principle  and  dere¬ 
liction  from  duty,  and  thought  the  outlook  for  the  slave 
never  more  depressing  than  then.  It  was  with  these  in 
mind,  no  less  than  the  New  Haven  correspondent  to  whom 
he  was  more  directly  replying,  that  Mr.  Garrison  wrote : 

“  There  seems  to  be  some  diversity  of  feeling  and  sentiment 
among  abolitionists,  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  present 
civil  war  in  our  land  upon  the  anti-slavery  cause.  This  arises 
from  no  wish  or  purpose,  in  any  direction,  to  retreat  a  hair’s- 
breadth  from  the  line  of  duty  originally  marked  out  by  them, 
and  adhered  to,  through  countless  temptations  and  trials,  with 
unsurpassed  fidelity  ;  but  solely,  we  think,  from  a  difference  in 
the  standpoint  of  judgment  and  observation  occupied  by  the 
parties.  By  some,  this  tremendous  conflict  of  hostile  forces  is 
regarded  as  without  any  cheering  significance,  or  sign  of  promise, 
to  those  who  have  so  long  struggled  for  the  utter  abolition  of 
slavery ;  by  others,  it  is  deemed  to  have  a  mighty  bearing  towards 
hastening  the  day  of  universal  emancipation,  if  not  intention¬ 
ally  on  the  part  of  the  Government  (and  they  attribute  no  such 
design  to  it  primarily),  at  least  by  the  necessities  of  the  case, — 
being  essentially  the  South  against  the  North, —  and  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  viewed  hopefully.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that 
the  war  presents  some  very  paradoxical  and  complex  features, 
so  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  speak  of  it  without  being 
misunderstood,  either  on  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  shall  venture  to  express  our  opinions  of  it  in  a  spirit  of 

1  The  Superintendent  of  Police  in  New  York  (John  A.  Kennedy),  who 
had  promised  ample  protection  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society  in  case  they 
should  be  held  and  any  violence  attempted,  on  the  pretext  of  suppressing 
“  disunionism,”  had  formerly  been  secretary  of  an  anti-slavery  society  in 
Baltimore,  and'  a  partner  of  Benjamin  Lundy  in  publishing  the  Genius 
prior  to  1827,  when  he  removed  to  New  York  (MS.  April  13,  1861,  Oliver 
Johnson  to  W.  L.  G.). 
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just  discrimination,  as  far  as  in  onr  power,  leaving  those  who 
cannot  adopt  them  entire  liberty  to  criticise  or  refute  them  in 
our  columns.  .  .  . 

“  For  thirty  years,  the  abolitionists  have  been  faithfully 
warning  the  nation  that,  unless  the  enslaved  were  set  free,  a 
just  God  would  visit  it  with  tribulation  and  woe  proportional  to 
its  great  iniquity.  Now  that  their  predictions  have  come  to 
pass,  are  they  to  indulge  in  morbid  exclamations  against  the 
natural  operation  of  the  law  of  immutable  justice,  and  to  see 
in  it  no  evidence  of  the  growth  of  conscience,  the  power  of  truth, 
or  the  approach  of  the  long-wished- for  jubilee  ?  Surely,  this 
would  be  to  arraign  Infinite  Wisdom,  to  be  blind  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  events.  Surely,  emancipation  is  nearer  than  when  we 
believed,  and  the  present  struggle  cannot  fail  to  hasten  it 
mightily,  in  a  providential  sense. 

“It  is  alleged  that  the  Administration  is  endeavoring  to 
uphold  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws,  even  as  from 
the  formation  of  the  Government ;  but  this  is  a  verbal  and  tech¬ 
nical  view  of  the  case.  Facts  are  more  potential  than  words, 
and  events  greater  than  parchment  arrangements.  The  truth 
is,  the  old  Union  is  non  est  inventus ,  and  its  restoration,  with  its 
pro-slavery  compromises,  well-nigh  impossible.  The  conflict 
is  really  between  the  civilization  of  freedom  and  the  barbarism 
of  slavery  —  between  the  principles  of  democracy  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  absolutism  —  between  the  free  North  and  the  man- 
imbruting  South ;  therefore,  to  this  extent  hopeful  for  the  cause 
of  impartial  liberty.  So  that  we  cannot  endorse  the  assertion, 
that  this  is  ‘  the  darkest  hour  for  the  slave  in  the  history  of 
American  servitude.’  No,  it  is  the  brightest !  ” 

The  readers  of  the  Liberator  had  often  had  cause  for 
complaint  that  the  editorials  from  Mr.  Garrison’s  pen  were 
infrequent  and  irregular,  but  they  were  now  treated  to  a 
stirring  blast  each  week,  and  there  followed  successively 
articles  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  war,  the  relation  of 
the  anti-slavery  cause  to  the  war,  the  offer  of  General 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  to  suppress  slave  insurrections  (if 
any  should  occur)  in  Maryland,  the  bewilderment  of  mind 
of  the  English  people  in  relation  to  the  struggle,  and  the 
taunts  at  non-resistance  on  the  part  of  those  who  imagined 
that  the  doctrine  had  been  “  scattered  to  the  wind  ”  by 
recent  events.  The  President  and  Congress  were  invoked 
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to  use  their  war-power  to  proclaim  emancipation,  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  John  Quincy 
Adams  twenty-five  years  before,  and  the  North  was 
warned  that  peace  without  freedom  would  be  no  peace. 

Gen.  Butler’s  gratuitous  offer  to  use  his  Massachusetts 
troops  in  putting  down  any  slave  insurrection  was  still 
eliciting  the  indignant  comments  of  the  Northern  press 
when,  presto,  change !  the  astute  General  opened  the 
gates  of  Fortress  Monroe  to  the  fleeing  slaves,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  them  “  contraband  of  war  ” ;  and  the  anti-slavery 
education  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and  the  people  at 
home  who  were  “  no  abolitionists,”  while  anxious  to  save 
the  Union,  began.  The  “  Refuge  of  Oppression  ”  still 
gathered  columns  of  outpourings  from  the  Southern  press, 
and  many  of  these  were  reprinted  in  a  tract  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  enlightenment  of  soldiers  as  to  the  spirit  of  diabolism 
prevalent  at  the  South.1  The  object-lessons  of  Libby 
Prison,  Belle  Isle,  Andersonville,  and  other  Southern 
torture  pens  were  yet  to  come,  but  already  they  were 
foreseen  by  the  editor  of  the  Liberator.  Alluding  to  the 
sudden  change  of  attitude  and  language  towards  the 
South  on  the  part  of  many  who  were  lately  its  apologists 
and  defenders,  he  wrote  : 

“  There  is  nothing  so  promotive  of  clearness  of  vision  and 
correct  judgment  as  to  be  subjected  to  wrongs  and  insults  in 
our  own  persons.  So  long  as  those  traitors  confined  their  out¬ 
rages  and  atrocities  to  their  helpless,  friendless  slaves,  it  was  all 
well  enough,  and  not  at  all  derogatory  to  their  character  as 
gentlemen,  patriots,  and  Christians.  They  might  deprive  their 
victims  of  every  human  right,  work  them  under  the  lash  with¬ 
out  wages,  buy  and  sell  them  1  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,’  and 
subject  them  to  every  species  of  brutal  violence  as  passion  or 
cupidity  prompted,  and  still  not  forfeit  their  claim  to  be  honest, 
upright,  high-minded  men !  Nay,  for  abolitionists  to  brand 
them  as  robbers  of  God’s  poor  and  needy,  and  the  basest  of 
oppressors,  was  to  deal  in  abusive  language,  and  to  manifest 
a  most  unchristian  spirit !  For  were  they  not  exemplary  and 

1  ‘  The  spirit  of  the  South  towards  Northern  Freemen  and  Soldiers 
defending  the  American  Flag  against  Traitors  of  the  Deepest  Dye.’  Bos¬ 
ton  :  R.  F.  Wallcut,  1861. 
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beloved  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Metbodist 
brethren,  whose  piety  was  unquestionable,  whose  zeal  for  the 
Lord  was  worthy  of  all  praise,  whose  revivals  of  religion  were 
preeminently  owned  and  blessed  of  Heaven?  Were  they  not 
the  very  pinks  of  Democracy,  and  the  most  courtly  and  chival¬ 
rous  of  gentlemen  f  But  as  soon  as  they  began  to  seize  forts, 
arsenals,  custom-houses,  and  mints  belonging  to  the  general 
Government,  to  lay  their  piratical  hands  upon  Northern  prop¬ 
erty,  to  repudiate  their  entire  Northern  indebtedness,  and  to 
trample  upon  the  ‘stars  and  stripes’ — then,  indeed,  another 
view  of  their  character  is  taken,  and  they  are  suddenly  trans¬ 
formed  from  the  most  estimable  Christian  brethren  and  the 
staunchest  Democratic  allies  into  the  meanest  of  scoundrels  and 
the  vilest  of  robbers  ! 

“  Truly,  ‘  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.’  It  will  yet  be 
seen  and  acknowledged  throughout  the  North,  in  view  of  the 
shocking  developments  of  the  slaveholding  spirit  in  this  terrible 
conflict,  that  the  abolitionists  have  correctly  delineated  the 
nature  of  slavery  —  its  disregard  of  all  the  rules  of  morality, 
all  the  claims  of  a  common  humanity,  all  the  principles  of 
justice  —  its  wolfish  greed,  its  savage  ferocity,  its  fiendish 
malignity  —  its  utter  contempt  and  murderous  hatred  of  who¬ 
ever  or  whatever  interferes  with  the  extension  of  its  domains, 
or  attempts  to  limit  its  power  —  its  embodiment  of  the  blackest 
perfidy,  the  most  revolting  licentiousness,  the  most  unscrup¬ 
ulous  villany,  and  the  most  barbarous  cruelty;  and  as  there 
is  no  sin  without  a  sinner,  no  oppression  without  an  op¬ 
pressor,  so  the  abolitionists  have  exaggerated  nothing,  but 
have  used  language  guardedly,  justly,  and  with  all  possible 
truthfulness  in  their  exposition  of  the  Southern  character, 
spirit,  and  purposes,  whether  in  relation  to  their  miserable  vic¬ 
tims,  or  to  free  institutions  and  the  cause  of  freedom  generally. 
Our  Northern  soldiers  will  find  that  they  are  not  in  conflict  with 
men  who  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare,  or  by 
any  rules  of  honor,  but  with  thoroughly  demonized  spirits, 
capable  of  perpetrating  deeds  of  horror  such  as  have  never 
been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  savage  barbarity.” 

To  those  who  asked  him,  “  What  of  your  peace  prin¬ 
ciples  now  ?  ”  he  replied : 

“  This  question  is  exultingly  put  to  the  friends  of  peace  and 
non-resistance  by  those  whose  military  ardor  is  now  at  a  white 
heat,  as  though  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily  answered,  and  de- 
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Chap.  I.  served  nothing  but  ridicule.  Our  reply  to  it  is,  that  the  peace 
l8^"  principles  are  as  beneficent  and  glorious  as  ever,  and  are  neither 
disproved  nor  modified  by  anything  now  transpiring  in  the 
country,  of  a  warlike  character.  If  they  had  been  long  since 
embraced  and  carried  out  by  the  people,  neither  slavery  nor 
war  would  now  be  filling  the  land  with  violence  and  blood. 
Where  they  prevail,  no  man  is  in  peril  of  life  or  liberty ;  where 
they  are  rejected,  and  precisely  to  the  extent  they  are  rejected, 
neither  life  nor  liberty  is  secure.  How  their  violation,  under 
any  circumstances,  is  better  than  a  faithful  adherence  to  them, 
we  have  not  the  moral  vision  to  perceive.  They  are  to  be  held 
responsible  for  nothing  which  they  do  not  legitimately  produce 
or  sanction.  As  they  neither  produce  nor  sanction  any  oppres¬ 
sion  or  wrong-doing,  but  elevate  the  character,  control  the  pas¬ 
sions,  and  lead  to  the  performance  of  all  good  offices,  they  are 
not  to  be  discarded  for  those  of  a  hostile  character.  .  .  . 

“  But  are  we  not  giving  our  sympathies  to  the  Government  as 
against  the  secession  movement  9  Certainly  —  because,  as  be¬ 
tween  the  combatants,  there  is  no  wrong  or  injustice  on  the  side 
of  the  Government,  while  there  is  nothing  but  violence,  rob¬ 
bery,  confiscation,  perfidy,  lynch  law,  usurpation,  and  a  most 
diabolical  purpose,  on  the  side  of  the  secessionists.  The 
weapons  resorted  to,  on  both  sides,  are  the  same ;  yet  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  wish  success  to  the  innocent,  and  defeat  to  the 
guilty  party.  But,  in  so  doing,  we  do  not  compromise  either 
our  anti-slavery  or  our  peace  principles.  On  the  contrary,  we 
wish  all  the  North  were  able  to  adopt  those  principles,  under- 
standingly,  heartily,  and  without  delay ;  but,  according  to  the 
structure  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  whirlwind  of  the  present 
deadly  conflict,  this  is  impracticable.  As,  therefore,  Paul  said  to 
the  Jews  who  would  not  accept  of  the  new  dispensation,  ‘Ye 
that  are  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear  the  law  9  Cursed  is  every 
one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law  to  do  them  ’  —  so  we  measure  those  who,  rejecting  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  non-resistance,  profess  to  believe  in  the  right  and  duty 
of  maintainiug  their  freedom  by  the  sword.  The  worst  thing 
they  can  do  is  to  be  recreant  to  their  own  convictions  in  such  a 
crisis  as  this. 

“  But  this  is,  obviously,  not  the  time  to  expect  a  dispassionate 
hearing  on  this  subject.  After  the  wind,  the  earthquake,  and 
the  fire,  comes  the  still  small  voice.  The  war  must  go  on  to  its 
consummation;  and  among  the  salutary  lessons  it  will  teach 
will  be  the  impossibility  of  oppressing  the  poor  and  the  needy, 
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or  consenting  thereto  by  entering  into  ‘  a  covenant  with  death,’  Chap.  I. 
without  desolating  judgments  following  in  its  train.”  ^ 

In  this  connection,  also,  Mr.  Garrison  endeavored  to 
make  clear  the .  issues  and  the  certain  tendencies  of  the 
war  to  the  many  persons  in  England  who,  even  among 
the  abolitionists  there,  were  confused  and  bewildered  by 
the  kaleidoscopic  aspect  of  affairs  from  that  distance. 

His  replies  to  Dr.  Guthrie  of  Edinburgh  and  the  London  Lib.  31:86, 
Herald  of  Peace  were  especially  effective.  But  there  was  981 102i 
one  man  who  needed  no  instruction  on  the  points  at  issue. 

George  Thompson  was  already  preparing  himself  for  the 
task  of  enlightening  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  enlisting 
their  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  American  Government 
in  its  struggle  with  slavery  in  arms. 

George  Thompson  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

Tynemouth,  Northumberland,  June  7,  1861.  Lib.  31 : 102. 

My  Dear  Garrison:  Yours  of  the  21st  ultimo  has  within  the 
present  hour  reached  me  at  this  place,  where  I  am  staying  for 
a  few  days,  going  almost  daily  into  Newcastle  to  consult  with 
my  anti-slavery  friends  there  on  the  progress  of  the  cause  in 
America,  and  the  means  we  may  legitimately  employ  to  pro¬ 
mote  it.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  a  deeply  interested  observer  of  late  events  on  your 
side  of  the  ocean,  and  have  studied  them  with  all  the  powers  of 
reflection  I  can  command.  My  talk  is  incessantly  in  reference 
to  them,  and  I  miss  no  opportunity  of  publicly  addressing  my 
countrymen  upon  them.  I  enclose  you  copies  of  reports  made 
of  my  late  speeches  in  London  and  Leeds,  the  tenor  of  which  I 
trust  you  will  approve.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  myself 
master  of  the  constitutional  argument,  in  relation  to  the  doctrine 
of  State  rights  and  secession,  which  I  am  often  called  upon  to 
debate. 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  find  the  views  expressed  in  your  letter 
before  me  so  coincident  with  my  own.  I  have  pondered  much 
and  deeply  upon  the  probable  issues  of  the  present  war.  I  was 
occupied  in  writing  all  day  yesterday  upon  the  subject,  and 
could  not  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  present  struggle  must 
end  in  the  downfall  of  slavery.  I  dare  say,  if  I  had  time  to 
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develop  my  process  of  reasoning,  it  ■would  be  found  that  our 
ratiocinations  are  alike.  May  God  grant  that  our  hopes  may  be 
realized ! 

To  me  it  appears  that,  by  the  conduct  of  the  South,  the  North 
is  released  forever  from  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  ’87.  The  despots  of  the  South  are  traitors  in  arms. 
They  have  trampled  the  Constitution  in  the  dust ;  they  have 
disgraced  the  national  flag  ;  they  are  seeking  the  destruction  of 
the  North ;  they  have  reversed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ; 
they  have  proclaimed  the  rightfulness  of  human  slavery  ;  they 
have  inscribed  upon  the  corner-stone  of  the  atheistical  edifice 
they  seek  to  rear,  “  The  black  man  is  always,  and  forever,  the 
property  of  the  white  man.”  If  these  things  be  so,  will  the  North 
spare  the  accursed  domestic  institution  ?  Will  the  armies  of  New 
England  and  the  free  West  return  before  they  have  planted  the 
flag  of  personal  freedom  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Union, 
and  decreed  that  slavery  is  forever  abolished  in  every  part  of 
the  national  domain  ?  God  forbid ! 

I  am  not  discouraged  because  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  not 
one  of  the  declared  objects  of  the  President  in  the  struggle  he 
has  commenced.  I  am  not  discouraged  because  the  thousands 
who  are  flocking  to  the  Federal  standard,  while  they  shout,  “  The 
Union,”  “  The  Constitution,”  and  “  Our  star-spangled  banner,” 
do  not  also  shout,  “  Down  with  Slavery!  ”  I  am  not  discour¬ 
aged  because  kidnapping  has  been  permitted  in  Chicago,  and 
General  Butler  has  played  so  infamous  a  part  in  Maryland,  and 
slaves  have  been  driven  from  Fort  Pickens,  and  even  Greeley 
has  talked  with  “bated  breath”  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in 
recent  articles  in  the  Tribune.  No !  I  have  confidence  in  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  events,  and  their  resistless  influence. 
The  doom  of  slavery  is  sealed !  Witness,  the  judicial  blindness 
of  the  slaveholders !  Witness,  the  madness  that  ever  precedes 
destruction  !  Witness,  the  universal  expectancy  of  a  nation  of 
slaves,  waiting  to  be  “born  in  a  day”!  Witness,  the  feverish 
excitement  of  the  free  colored  population,  who,  when  the  hour 
strikes,  and  the  conflagration  rages,  will  have  their  part  to  play, 
and  will  enact  it !  The  spirit  of  John  Brown  walks  abroad ! 
Being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh,  and  points  with  shadowy  finger 
to  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Charlestown !  Witness,  in  every  com¬ 
pany  of  every  regiment  forming  the  vast  army  of  volunteers, 
some  few  at  least  who  have  vowed  to  fight,  not  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  alone,  but  for  a  Union  without  slavery  —  a 
Union  of  free  men,  of  all  colors,  from  Passamaquoddy  Bay  to 
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the  northern  hank  of  the  Rio  Grande !  Witness,  the  recent 
pregnant  utterances  of  politicians,  statesmen,  and  editors,  who 
deal  with  slavery  as  a  gangrene  that  must  be  cut  out !  Witness, 
the  altered  tone  of  that  recreant  and  guilty  church  which,  till 
the  roar  of  Charleston  cannon  was  heard,  and  the  stars  and 
stripes  succumbed  to  the  black  flag  of  secession,  hugged  the 
men-stealers  of  the  South  to  its  bosom,  and,  while  it  could  not 
fellowship  the  Church  of  the  Puritans  on  account  of  its  Aboli¬ 
tionism,  could  break  sacramental  bread  with  the  traffickers  in 
slaves  and  the  souls  of  men  ! 

Need  I  say,  my  faithful  friend  and  brother,  how  fervently  my 
heart  returns  thanks  to  God  that  we  are  permitted  to  see  this 
day  ?  Need  I  tell  you  that  my  spirit  is  always  with  you  ?  If 
my  own  heart  condemned  me  for  infidelity  to  our  early  vows,  I 
should  be  most  miserable  ;  but  I  can  appeal  to  him  who  know- 
eth  all  things,  and  say,  Thou  knowest  how  truly  I  have  cherished, 
warm  as  when  the  flame  was  first  kindled,  my  friendship  and 
love  for  those  with  whom  I  labored  — 
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Rev.  Geo.  B. 
Cheever's 
church, 
N.  Y.  City. 


“  When  first  we  saw  the  cloud  arise, 
Little  as  a  human  hand !  ” 


Continue  to  trust  me,  and  let  me  look  forward  with  joyful 
anticipations  to  the  day  when  I  shall  once  more  stand  upon  the 
soil  from  which  I  was  banished  by  the  demon  of  slavery,  and 
gaze  upon  that  vision  beheld  by  the  eye  of  your  prophet 
and  unequalled  orator  —  the  great  and  (better  still)  the  good 
and  gracious  Phillips —  “  The  Genius  of  Liberty  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  robed  in  light ;  four-and-thirty  stars  for  her 
diadem,  broken  fetters  at  her  feet,  and  an  olive  branch  in  her  right 

hand.”1  George  Thompson. 


The  whirlwind  of  war,  which  was  so  rapidly  hastening 
the  end  of  slavery,  was  also  threatening,  by  its  absorp¬ 
tion  of  public  attention  and  drain  on  private  resources, 

1  In  1856  Mr.  Thompson  had  made  a  second  visit  to  India,  where  he  was 
prostrated,  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  by  the  climate,  and  he  returned  to 
England  apparently  a  helpless  paralytic.  The  timely  pecuniary  aid  sent 
him  by  his  American  friends  in  1859  saved  him  from  sore  distress,  and 
doubtless  hastened  his  recovery,  and  towards  the  close  of  1860  he  became 
the  active  (but  untitled)  and  salaried  agent  in  England  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  The  arrangement  proved  unexpectedly  fortunate 
and  important ;  for  the  Society,  by  thus  sustaining  Mr.  Thompson  in  his 
extremity,  saved  and  prepared  him  for  the  yeoman  service  which  he  was 
to  perform  in  behalf  of  the  American  Government  during  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  war. 
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the  existence  of  the  anti-slavery  journals.  The  Anti- 

Lib.  31:75.  Slavery  Bugle  succumbed  within  a  month  after  the  fall 
of  Sumter,  and  the  possibility  of  continuing  the  Standard 
soon  became  a  matter  of  anxious  consideration.  There 
was  a  proposition  to  merge  the  Liberator  with  it,  in  the 
hope  that  the  combined  list  of  the  two  papers  might  suf¬ 
fice  to  support  one,  and  that  Mr.  Garrison,  while  still  re¬ 
maining  the  chief  editorial  writer,  might  be  relieved  of 
the  drudgery,  both  editorial  and  mechanical,  which  con¬ 
sumed  so  much  of  his  time.  But  he  would  not  listen  to 
the  project,  and  the  necessary  funds  to  support  the  Stand¬ 
ard  were  raised  by  private  subscriptions.  It  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  doubt  how  long  the  Liberator  could  be  kept  alive, 
but  the  editor  was  resolved  to  float  or  sink  in  his  own 
craft.  He  was  in  the  best  of  spirits  when  he  spoke  at  the 
anti-slavery  picnic  at  Framingham  on  the  4th  of  July, 
and  confident  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  ere  long 
be  decreed.  Objecting  to  a  resolution 1  offered  by  Stephen 
S.  Foster,  he  said : 

Lib.  31 :  hi.  “  I  cannot  say  that  I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  Government, 
as  against  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  piratical  associates.  There 
is  not  a  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins,  both  as  an  abolitionist  and 
a  peace  man,  that  does  not  flow  with  the  Northern  tide  of  sen¬ 
timent  ;  for  I  see,  in  this  grand  uprising  of  the  manhood  of  the 
North,  which  has  been  so  long  grovelling  in  the  dust,  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  liberty  and  of  free  institutions, 
and  a  willingness  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  their  defence  against 
the  barbaric  and  tyrannical  power  which  avows  its  purpose,  if 
it  can,  to  crush  them  entirely  out  of  existence.  When  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  succeed  (if  it  shall  succeed)  in  *  conquering  a 
peace,’  in  subjugating  the  South,  and  shall  undertake  to  carry 
out  the  Constitution  as  of  old,  with  all  its  pro-slavery  compro¬ 
mises,  then  will  be  my  time  to  criticise,  reprove,  and  condemn ; 
then  will  be  the  time  for  me  to  open  all  the  guns  that  I  can 

1  “That,  until  the  Government  shall  take  this  step  [of  emancipation]  and 
place  itself  openly  and  unequivocally  on  the  side  of  freedom,  we  can  give 
it  no  support  or  countenance  in  its  eifort  to  maintain  its  authority  over  the 
seceded  States,  hut  must  continue  to  labor,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  to 
heap  upon  it  that  obloquy  which  naturally  attaches  to  all  who  are  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  enslaving  their  fellow-men”  (Lib.  31  :  111). 
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bring  to  bear  upon  it.  But,  blessed  be  God,  that  ‘  covenant 
with  death  ’  has  been  annulled,  and  that  ‘  agreement  with  hell  ’ 
no  longer  stands.  I  joyfully  accept  the  fact,  and  leave  ah  ver¬ 
bal  criticism  until  a  more  suitable  opportunity. 

“  Under  these  circumstances,  I  take  great  courage,  and  am 
full  of  hope.  I  should  cry,  1  Shame  to  the  people  of  the  North !  ’ 
if  they  did  not,  with  their  principles,  and  their  ideas  of  govern¬ 
ment,  come  up  to  the  support  of  the  Administration,  offering  all 
they  have  of  blood  and  treasure,  until  this  band  of  conspirators 
shall  be  put  down  and  slavery  utterly  obliterated.  What  we 
ought  to  do  is  to  take  the  resolution  we  have  just  adopted,1  put 
it  into  our  hearts,  plead  for  it  everywhere,  and  create  a  great 
Northern  sentiment  which  shall  irresistibly  demand  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  under  the  war  power,  the  emancipation  of  every 
slave  in  the  land ;  and  then  God  will  give  us  peace  and  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  we  shall  have,  for  the  first  time,  a  ‘  great  and  glorious 
Union.’ 

“  Oh,  Mr.  President,  how  it  delights  my  heart  when  I  think 
that  the  worst  thing  we  propose  to  do  for  the  South  is  the 
very  best  thing  that  God  or  men  can  do !  That  while  they  are 
confiscating  our  property,  refusing  to  pay  their  honest  North¬ 
ern  debts,  covering  the  ocean  with  their  piratical  privateers, 
tarring  and  feathering,  hanging,  and  driving  out  innocent 
Northern  citizens  from  their  borders,  all  we  threaten  to  do,  in 
the  excess  of  our  wrath,  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  is  to  abolish 
their  iniquitous  and  destructive  slave  system,  and  thus  give 
them  light  for  darkness,  good  for  evil,  heaven  for  perdition ! 
Yes,  we  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  a  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous  people,  as  they  never  have  been,  and  never  can  be,  with 
slavery.  We  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  have  free  schools, 
and  free  presses,  and  free  institutions,  as  we  do  at  the  North. 
We  will  make  it  possible  for  the  South  to  be  ‘  as  the  garden  of 
God,’  under  the  plastic  touch  of  liberty ;  and  for  the  nation  to 
attain  unparalleled  glory,  greatness,  and  renown.  Assuredly, 
we  have  no  enmity  to  the  South ;  the  enmity  is  on  the  other 
side.  Liberty  knows  how  to  be  magnanimous,  forbearing,  long- 

1  Also  introduced  by  Mr.  Poster  :  “  That,  as  citizens  deeply  interested  in 
the  honor  and  welfare  of  our  common  country,  we  earnestly  ask  and  de¬ 
mand  of  our  national  Government  that  it  at  once  proclaim  an  act  of  eman¬ 
cipation  to  all  our  enslaved  countrymen,  wherever  held,  as  the  only 
honorable,  just,  and  efficient  means  of  settling  our  present  national 
troubles,  and  establishing  our  Union  upon  a  solid  and  enduring  basis” 
(Lib.  31 :  111). 
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suffering,  patient,  hopeful ;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  in  the  very 
whirlwind  which  is  now  sweeping  over  the  land,  Southern  men 
as  safely  reside  among  us  as  they  ever  did.  They  are  not  threat¬ 
ened  with  tar  and  feathers,  nor  compelled  to  flee  from  our  pres¬ 
ence  because  of  their  Southern  origin,  hut  enjoy  unimpaired  all 
their  constitutional  rights.  The  brutality,  the  barbarity,  the 
demonism,  are  all  at  the  South.  Yet,  I  pray  you  to  remember 
that  the  slaveholders  are  just  as  merciful  and  forbearing  as 
they  can  be  in  their  situation  —  not  a  whit  more  brutal,  bloody, 
satanic  than  they  are  obliged  to  be  in  the  terrible  exigencies  in 
which,  as  slaveholders,  they  are  placed.  They  are  men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves  ;  they  are  of  our  common  country ;  and 
if  we  had  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  slavery,  as  they  have 
been, —  if  we  had  our  property  in  slaves,  as  they  have, — if  we 
had  had  the  same  training  and  education  that  they  have  re¬ 
ceived, —  of  course,  we  should  have  been  just  as  much  disposed 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  support  slavery,  and  to  put  down  free¬ 
dom,  by  the  same  atrocious  acts,  as  themselves.  The  tree  bears 
its  natural  fruit  —  like  causes  will  produce  like  effects.  But  let 
us  return  them  good  for  evil,  by  seizing  this  opportunity  to 
deliver  them  from  their  deadliest  curse  —  that  is  Christian.” 

In  August,  the  Secretary  of  War,  Simon  Cameron,  in 
a  letter  to  G-eneral  Butler,  cited  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  on  the  6th  of  that  month,  by  which  slaves 
employed  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  rebellion 
were  declared  free,  and  authorized  him  further  to  receive 
and  employ  slaves  escaping  from  loyal  masters  as  well, 
keeping  a  careful  record  of  such,  that  Congress  might 
remunerate  the  masters  after  the  return  of  peace.  Mr. 
Garrison  read  this  with  delight,  and  wrote :  “  It  goes 
quite  as  far  as  we  could  expect,  and  is  almost  tantamount 
to  a  proclamation  of  general  emancipation”;  and  when, 
on  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  General  Fremont  issued 
his  proclamation  emancipating  the  slaves  of  actively  dis¬ 
loyal  masters  in  his  military  district  (Missouri),  the  Liber¬ 
ator  hailed  it  with  a  Laus  Deo,  and  as  the  u  beginning  of 
the  end.”  The  popular  response  was  quick  and  enthusi¬ 
astic,  even  journals  like  the  New  York  Herald  and  Boston 
Post  admitting,  for  the  moment,  the  propriety  of  Fremont’s 
act ;  but  the  letter  of  President  Lincoln  revoking  that 
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portion  of  the  proclamation  chilled  the  hearts  and  hopes 
of  all  who  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  radical  measures. 
To  the  abolitionists  the  disappointment  was  especially 
keen,  and  faith  in  Lincoln's  purpose  or  desire  to  use  his 
war-powers  for  the  destruction  of  slavery  rapidly  waned. 
The  Liberator  printed  the  letter  between  heavy  black 
rules,  and  declared  the  President  u  guilty  of  a  serious 
dereliction  of  duty  ”  in  not  making  Fremont’s  proclama¬ 
tion  applicable  to  all  the  other  slave  States  in  revolt. 
The  loyal  press  generally  expressed  disappointment  and 
regret  at  the  President’s  course,  while  the  pro-slavery  and 
semi-disloyal  papers  were  jubilant,  and  altered  their  tone 
to  one  of  fulsome  praise  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  whom  they  now 
hoped  to  commit  to  a  settled  policy  of  non-interference 
with  slavery ;  and  there  seemed  much  in  the  events  of  the 
next  three  months  to  justify  their  expectations.  A  period 
of  reaction  set  in,  during  which  the  President  permitted 
without  protest  the  Order  No.  3  of  General  Halleck  (who 
succeeded  Fremont  as  Commander  of  the  Missouri  depart¬ 
ment),  forbidding  his  officers  to  receive  fugitive  slaves 
within  the  lines,  and  modified  that  portion  of  Secretary 
Cameron’s  annual  report  which  advocated  the  confiscation 
and  arming  of  the  slaves  of  rebel  masters.  In  his  message 
to  Congress,  on  its  assembling  in  December,  Mr.  Lincoln 
proposed  colonization  as  a  scheme  for  disposing  of  the 
freed  people  who,  under  the  name  of  contrabands,  flocked 
to  the  camps  of  the  Union  armies,  and  he  gave  no  word 
to  awaken  the  hopes  of  the  emancipationists  that  he  would 
ere  long  initiate  an  active  anti-slavery  policy.  The  message 
seemed  to  Mr.  Garrison  “  feeble  and  rambling,”  and  he 
could  find  nothing  to  praise  in  it  except  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  Congress  should  recognize  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  Hayti  and  Liberia.  To  Oliver  Johnson 
he  wrote : 

“  What  a  wishy-washy  message  from  the  President !  .  .  . 
He  has  evidently  not  a  drop  of  anti-slavery  blood  in  his  veins ; 
and  he  seems  incapable  of  uttering  a  humane  or  generous  sen¬ 
timent  respecting  the  enslaved  millions  in  our  land.  No  wonder 
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that  such  villanous  papers  as  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  Ex¬ 
press,  Bennett’s  Herald,  and  the  Boston  Courier  and  Post,  are  his 
special  admirers  and  champions !  If  there  he  not  soon  g,n  ‘  irre¬ 
pressible  conflict  ’  in  the  Republican  ranks,  in  regard  to  his 
course  of  policy,  I  shall  almost  despair  of  the  country. 

“  In  fact,  I  shudder  at  the  possibility  of  the  war  terminating 
without  the  utter  extinction  of  slavery,  by  a  new  and  more 
atrocious  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  North  than  any  that 
has  yet  been  made.  We  must  continue  to  brand  as  accessories 
of  the  Southern  traitors  all  those  who,  now  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  rightfully  do  it  under  the  war  power,  denounce  and 
oppose  the  emancipation  of  those  in  bondage.  A  curse  on  that 
Southern  ‘loyalty’1  which  is  retained  only  by  allowing  it  to 
control  the  policy  of  the  Administration !  ” 

Yet  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  hesitancy  to  commit  the  Admin¬ 
istration  to  that  policy  of  emancipation  which  each  day 
made  more  inevitable,  could  have  pointed  not  only  to  the 
hitter  opposition  of  the  Border  States,  but  to  the  timid¬ 
ity  of  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts,  who  declined,  at 
their  State  Convention  in  October,  to  respond  to  Mr.  Sum¬ 
ner’s  eloquent  address  to  them  and  to  pass  resolutions 
approving  his  utterances  in  favor  of  emancipation.  The 
Republican  press  of  Boston,  too,  poured  contempt  on  the 
great  Senator  for  these  utterances.  “  The  enemy  in  Bos¬ 
ton,”  wrote  Sumner  to  Garrison,  in  December,  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  “  seem  more  malignant  than  ever,”  and  he  added : 
“  You  know  that  for  some  time  I  have  been  very  sanguine 
that  emancipation  was  at  hand.  Of  course  I  am  pained 
by  the  impediments  which  I  find  in  the  small  ideas  and 
little  faith  of  men  in  public  life.  A  courageous,  earnest 
purpose  would  settle  the  question  at  once,  for  all  time.” 

“  Garrison’s  course  in  the  Liberator,  and  in  1  masterly 
inactivity,’  has  been  statesmanlike.  .  .  .  He  is  wise 
as  a  serpent,”  wrote  Mrs.  Chapman  to  J.  M.  McKim,  in 
September.  With  the  revocation  of  Fremont’s  proclama¬ 
tion,  and  the  approaching  session  of  Congress,  the  time 
for  more  aggressive  measures  seemed  to  Garrison  to  have 
come,  and  he  drew  up  the  following  Memorial  to  Con- 
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gress,  which  was  extensively  circulated  and  signed,  and 
forwarded  to  Washington : 

“  To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

“  The  undersigned,  citizens  of  ...  ,  respectfully  submit  — 

“  That,  as  the  present  formidable  rebellion  against  the  General 
Government  manifestly  finds  its  root  and  nourishment  in  the 
system  of  chattel  slavery  at  the  South ;  as  the  leading  conspir¬ 
ators  are  slaveholders,  who  constitute  an  oligarchy  avowedly 
hostile  to  all  free  institutions ;  and  as,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
no  solid  peace  can  be  maintained  while  the  cause  of  this  trea¬ 
sonable  revolt  is  permitted  to  exist ;  your  honorable  body  is 
urgently  implored  to  lose  no  time  in  enacting,  under  the  war- 
power,  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  country  — 
liberating  unconditionally  the  slaves  of  all  who  are  rebels,  and, 
while  not  recognizing  the  right  of  property  in  man,  allowing 
for  the  emancipated  slaves  of  such  as  are  loyal  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  fair  pecuniary  award,  as  a  conciliatory  measure,  and  to 
facilitate  an  amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties ;  and  thus  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  beneficent  termination,  and 
indissolubly  to  unite  all  sections  and  all  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try  upon  the  enduring  basis  of  universal  freedom.” 

In  an  editorial  on  “  The  Time  for  National  Deliverance,” 
he  said,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  italics,  to  President  Lin¬ 
coln  and  his  Cabinet  advisers  :  “  To  refuse  to  deliver  those 
captive  millions  who  are  now  legally  in  your  power,  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  the  crime  of  their  original  enslavement ;  and  their 
blood  shall  a  righteous  God  require  at  your  hands.  Put 
the  trump  of  jubilee  to  your  lips !  ” 

In  October  Mr.  Garrison  visited  Pennsylvania  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Anti-Slavery  Society  at 
West  Chester,  and  wrote  the  “  Statement  of  Principles” 
there  adopted  —  a  succinct  exposition  of  the  position  held 
by  the  Society  and  by  the  abolitionists  at  large,  with  a 
final  word  for  Mr.  Lincoln  again.  On  his  way  to  West 
Chester,  he  tarried  for  a  day  or  two  in  New  York,  where 
a  brilliant  evening  reception  was  given  him  at  a  friend's 
house,  and  he  “  appeared  in  greatly  improved  health,  full 
of  a  fine  animation,  exhibiting  (as  everywhere)  his  charac¬ 
teristic  mirthfulness  and  seriousness,”  and  made  “a  happy 
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speech  —  full  of  good  feeling,  full  of  high  hopes,  full  of 
trust  in  God.”  Dr.  George  B.  Cheever  and  Horace  Greeley 
also  participated  in  the  occasion. 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  his  Wife. 

New  York,  Oct.  21,  1861. 

Yesterday,  Mrs.  Savin,  Oliver,  Wendell,  and  myself,  went  to 
Brooklyn  in  the  morning,  to  hear  Ward  Beecher  preach.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  been  in  his  spacious  chapel.  We  were 
provided  with  the  best  seats,  near  to  the  pulpit,  and  directly  in 
front  of  the  speaker.  Old  Dr.  Beecher  sat  directly  in  front  of 
me,  and  at  the  close  of  the  services  I  gave  him  my  hand,  which 
he  grasped  cordially,  and  when  I  gave  him  my  name,  he  seemed 
desirous  to  have  me  go  to  his  house  in  the  evening ;  but  I  was 
engaged  elsewhere.  Besides,  age  and  time  have  done  their  work 
upon  him :  he  is  in  a  state  of  second  childhood,  with  broken 
memory,  and  his  speech  badly  affected,  so  that  continuous  con¬ 
versation  is  beyond  his  ability. 

The  house,  which  is  admirably  constructed  for  an  auditorium, 
holds  about  as  many  as  the  Tremont  Temple,  and  was  crowded 
in  every  part,  aisles  and  all.  So  it  is  always.  The  immense 
assembly  united  with  the  choir  in  singing,  which  gave  much  life 
to  that  part  of  the  service.  The  sermon  was  upon  the  nature 
and  functions  of  conscience,  and  was  a  wide-awake  and  racy 
discourse.  In  the  audience  was  Mr.  Forbes  of  Milton  Hill,  with 
his  daughter.  Also,  Mrs.  Shaw  of  Staten  Island,  who,  at  the  close 
of  the  proceedings,  pressed  eagerly  forward  to  take  me  by  the 
hand,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  I  would  visit  Staten  Island 
before  my  return  home.  .  .  . 

Wendell  and  I  then  spent  a  few  moments  with  Ward  Beecher, 
who  seemed  well  pleased  to  see  us,  and  who  playfully  said  he 
thought  he  could  do  such  a  heretic  as  I  some  good,  if  he  could 
only  see  me  often  enough  !  .  .  . 

Last  evening,  we  took  tea  and  spent  a  very  agreeable  hour 
with  the  two  female  poets,  Alice  and  Phcebe  Cary,  whose  house 
is  much  visited.  Horace  Greeley  was  one  of  the  company.  We 
had  some  little  discussion  together  on  the  peace  question.  He 
thinks  there  is  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  tyranny  than  by 
knocking  the  tyrants  in  the  head. 

After  tea,  I  went  with  Oliver  and  Wendell,  and  Phoebe  Cary, 
to  Dr.  Cheever’s  church,  to  hear  one  of  the  series  of  anti-slavery 
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lectures  lie  is  delivering  Sunday  evening.  The  assembly  was 
very  large,  and  the  Dr.  earnest  as  usual,  but  his  discourse  was  a 
hair-splitting  defence  of  the  anti-slavery  character  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  to  me  excessively  tedious  and  wonderfully  absurd, 
in  view  of  the  history  of  this  nation.  William  G-oodell  was 
present,  and,  of  course,  enjoyed  it  to  the  brim,  as  it  was  but  the 
echo  of  his  own  chop-logic.  He  grasped  my  hand  warmly,  and 
urged  me  to  call  and  see  him. 

In  Philadelphia  there  were  more  social  gatherings  and 
delightful  days  and  evenings  with  the  Motts,  McKims, 
and  others  of  that  choice  circle.1  Mr.  Garrison  found 
many  of  his  Quaker  friends  deeply  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  their  sons,  whom  they  had  supposed  firmly  grounded 
in  the  peace  principles  of  their  Society,  had  been  among 
the  earliest  to  catch  the  infection  of  patriotic  fervor  and 
enlist  in  the  army,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  household 
from  which  one  or  more  of  the  young  men  had  not  gone 
forth  to  the  conflict.  “I  told  them,”  he  said,  with  his 
usual  cheerful  philosophy,  “that  however  much  they 
might  regret  that  their  sons  could  not  meet  the  test  when 
it  was  applied,  they  should  at  least  rejoice  that  the  boys 
were  true  to  their  real  convictions  when  the  shot  at  Sum¬ 
ter  revealed  to  them  that  they  were  simply  birthright 
Quakers,  and  had  not  fully  comprehended  and  absorbed 
the  principles  of  their  fathers.  They  had  imagined  they 
were  on  the  plane  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  they 
found  they  were  only  up  to  the  level  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill ;  but  they  should  be  honored  none  the  less 
for  their  loyalty  to  truth  and  freedom.” 

On  his  return  to  Boston,  Mr.  Garrison  delivered  a  Sun- 

1  “  Garrison  is  a  real  Bishop  of  souls,”  wrote  Mrs.  Chapman  to  Miller 
McKim,  at  this  time.  And  again :  “I  enjoyed  the  account  of  your  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Standard.  Garrison  is  bringing  up  the  rear  like  a  good  captain. 

‘  Our  dear  chief  ’  (as  Florence  Nightingale  calls  Sidney  Herbert)  is  one  to 
he  proud  of.  He  is  so  great  as  a  social  reformer  that,  as  H.  M.  [Harriet 
Martineau]  says,  in  her  sketch  of  him  in  the  Once  a  Week,  ‘  he  is  too  great, 
as  such,  to  he  a  representative  man  at  present ;  however,  his  example  may 
raise  up  a  class  hereafter.’  I  wonder  why  we  have  never  republished  that 
sketch  ?  I  dare  say  Johnson  did  not  see  it,  and  Garrison  would  not  give  it 
out  for  the  Liberator  ”  (MS.  Nov.  2,  1861). 
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day  morning  discourse  on  the  state  of  the  country  to  an 
audience  that  filled  Music  Hall  and  applauded  his  strong¬ 
est  utterances.  A  week  later,  he  and  Mr.  Phillips  con¬ 
ducted  the  funeral  services  of  Francis  Jackson,  who 
passed  away,  after  a  long  illness,  on  the  14th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  in  his  73d  year.1  Like  Charles  F.  Hovey,  he  left  a 
noble  bequest  to  the  cause  so  dear  to  them  both,  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  fund  which  lasted  beyond  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  helped  to  swell  the  contributions  for  the  education  of 
the  freedmen.2  More  fortunate  than  Hovey,  he  survived 
to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  to  know  that  the  sum 
of  all  villanies  was  fast  tottering  to  its  fall. 

By  the  capture  of  Port  Royal  and  Beaufort  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  the  immediate  emancipation  thus  effected  of  the 
thousands  of  slaves  in  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina, 
the  problem  of  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  de¬ 
graded  blacks  of  the  rice  and  cotton  belt  of  that  section 
was  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  philanthropic 
people  of  the  North,  and  a  few  weeks  later  it  was  seri¬ 
ously  accepted  and  grappled  with ;  but  the  last  weeks  of 
the  year  were  absorbed  in  exultation  over  the  victory  on 
the  Carolina  coast  and  the  seizure  of  the  rebel  emissaries 
Mason  and  Slidell  on  the  steamer  Trent.  That  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  should  himself  be 
incarcerated  in  a  Boston  fort  seemed  a  rare  bit  of  poetic 
justice,  and  it  was  natural  that  Mr.  Phillips’s  allusion  to 
it  in  his  lecture  (on  “  The  War”)  at  New  York,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  should  be  rapturously  applauded.  The  lecture  itself 

1  They  were  held  in  the  same  parlors  of  the  old  Hollis  Street  house  in 
which  the  ladies  of  the  Boston  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society  met  after  the 
mob  of  1835,  and  received  a  new  ally  in  Harriet  Martineau  (ante,  2  :  52, 
57,  60). 

2  The  amount  was  $10,000,  subsequently  increased  by  residuary  rights. 
Mr.  Garrison,  who  for  twenty-five  years  was  constantly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Jackson’s  generous  help  in  meeting  the  deficit  of  the  Liberator,  was  also 
the  recipient  of  a  liberal  bequest,  and  the  sum  of  $5,000  was  given  in  aid 
of  the  Woman’s  Rights  movement.  Through  a  contest  of  the  will  and  an 
unjust  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  this  last  provision  was  subsequently 
annulled,  in  consequence  of  which  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Jackson  (Mrs.  Eliza 
F.  Eddy)  twenty  years  later  bequeathed  over  $50,000  for  the  same  object, 
as  her  protest  against  the  violation  of  her  father’s  will. 
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occupied  seven  columns  of  the  Liberator,  and  is  referred 
to  in  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Garrison  to  Oliver 
Johnson : 

“  You  will  see  in  the  Liberator,  this  week,  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Phillips,  delivered  at  New  York,  as  revised  and  corrected  by 
himself.  And  such  revision,  correction,  alteration,  and  addi¬ 
tion  you  never  saw,  in  the  way  of  emendation !  More  than  two 
columns  of  the  Tribune's  report  were  in  type  before  P.  came  into 
our  office  ;  and  the  manipulation  these  required  was  a  caution 
to  all  reporters  and  type-setters  !  I  proposed  to  P.  to  send  his 
altered  ‘  slips  ’  to  Barnum  as  a  remarkable  curiosity,  and  Win- 
chell  suggested  having  them  photographed !  But  P.  desired  to 
make  his  speech  as  complete  and  full  as  he  could,  and  I  am  glad 
you  are  to  receive  it  without  being  put  to  any  trouble  about  it. 
Doubtless,  you  will  be  requested  to  make  some  new  alterations  ; 
for  he  is  constantly  criticising  what  he  has  spoken,  and  pays  no 
regard  to  literal  accuracy.  This  speech  will  be  eagerly  read,  as 
it  touches  ably  upon  many  interesting  points. 

“  Gferrit  Smith  at  Peterboro’,  and  Charles  Sumner  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  both  write  to  me  in  discouraging  tones  as  to  the  pros¬ 
pects  before  us.  The  Administration  has  neither  pluck  nor 
definite  purpose.  What  tremendous  events  will  hinge  upon  an 
actual  war  with  England  !  ” 

In  the  Liberator  for  December  13,  the  passage  from 
John  Quincy  Adams  on  the  iniquity  of  the  three-fifths 
representation  clause  in  the  Constitution,  which  had  so 
long  stood  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  (replaced  for  a 
time  by  a  corresponding  extract  from  Dr.  Channing)  was 
supplanted  by  Adams’s  declaration  of  the  war-powers  of 
the  Government  with  respect  to  slavery  ;  and  the  shibbo¬ 
leth,  “  The  United  States  Constitution  is  a  covenant  with 
death  and  an  agreement  with  hell,”  gave  way  to  the  com¬ 
mand,  “  Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  to  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof.” 
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The  Hour  and  the  Man. — 1862. 

EARLY  in  the  new  year  Mr.  Garrison  yielded  to  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  friends  in  New  York,  and 
delivered  a  lecture,  at  Cooper  Institute  in  that  city,  on 
“The  Abolitionists  and  their  Relations  to  the  War,” 
which  subsequently  received  a  wide  circulation  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form.1  In  this  he  vindicated  the  motives  and 
methods  of  the  Garrisonian  abolitionists;  replied  effec¬ 
tively  to  the  assertions  that  they  were  wholly  responsible 
for  the  war,  or  had  been  equally  guilty  with  the  seces¬ 
sionists  in  precipitating  it ;  answered  the  cry  that  slavery 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  and  the  Government  no 
right  or  power  to  touch  the  institution ;  and  declared 
emancipation  essential  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
and  for  ultimate  peace  and  union.  The  address,  which 
occupied  two  hours  in  delivery,  abounded  in  cogent  and 
forcible  passages,  but  we  have  room  only  for  two  brief 
quotations.  To  the  charge  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
“  Covenant  with  Death  ”  motto  from  the  head  of  the  Lib¬ 
erator  indicated  a  great  and  sudden  change  in  his  views, 
he  replied : 

“  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  remember  what  Benedick  in 
the  play  says  :  ‘  When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not 
think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married.’  And  when  I  said  I 
would  not  sustain  the  Constitution  because  it  was  ‘  a  covenant 

1  ‘The  Pulpit  and  Rostrum,’  Nos.  26  and  27  (double  number),  containing 
the  above-named  lecture,  a  pro-slavery  speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  (Jan.  23, 
1862)  by  Garrett  Davis  of  Kentucky,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens’s  speech 
(March  21,  1861)  declaring  African  slavery  the  corner-stone  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Confederacy.  New  York,  1862  (Lib.  32  : 39). 
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with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell,’  I  had  no  idea  that  I 
should  live  to  see  death  and  hell  seceded  Hence  it  is  that  I  am  now 
with  the  Government,  to  enable  it  to  constitutionally  stop  the 
further  ravages  of  death,  and  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  hell 
forever.” 

The  other  passage,  forecasting  the  blessing  which  eman¬ 
cipation  would  bring  to  the  South,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
certain  future  prosperity  of  that  section,  anticipated  the 
verdict  which  the  u  New  South,”  amazed  by  her  marvel¬ 
lous  growth  and  development  under  freedom,  has  already 
pronounced.2 

“  Slavery  is  a  thunderbolt  in  the  hands  of  the  traitors  to  smite 
the  Government  to  the  dust.  That  thunderbolt  might  be  seized 
and  turned  against  the  rebellion  with  fatal  effect,  and  at  the 
same  time  without  injury  to  the  South.  My  heart  glows  when 
I  think  of  the  good  thus  to  be  done  to  the  oppressors  as  well  as 
to  the  oppressed ;  for  I  could  not  stand  here,  I  could  not  stand 
anywhere,  and  advocate  vindictive  and  destructive  measures  to 
bring  the  rebels  to  terms.  I  do  not  believe  in  killing  or  doing 
injury  even  to  enemies  —  God  forbid!  That  is  not  my  Chris¬ 
tian  philosophy.  But  I  do  say,  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  God  vouchsafed  to  a  Government  the 
power  to  do  such  a  work  of  philanthropy  and  justice,  in  the 

1  The  humor  of  this  retort  was  keenly  relished  hy  the  audience,  and  hy 
the  wider  public  to  whom  the  newspapers  all  over  the  North  quoted  it. 

2  “  The  ‘  New  South  ’  rejoices  in  the  Union  and  its  wide  domain,  and,  most 
of  all,  it  is  proud  that  the  blot  of  slavery  has  been  removed  from  its 
escutcheon.  It  says,  in  all  heartiness  and  sincerity,  ‘  God  he  praised  for 
this  crowning  glory  of  a  wonderful  century  ’  ”  (James  Phelan  of  Tennessee, 
in  a  speech  prior  to  his  election  as  member  of  Congress  from  the  Memphis 
district,  November,  1886). 

“  Bitter  to  my  taste  as  were  the  results  of  the  civil  war,  day  after  day  has 
reconciled  me  to  them,  and  convinced  me  of  the  wisdom  of  cheerful  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  will  of  Him  who  brought  them  about.  The  union  of  these 
States  has  been  preserved  and  declared  indissoluble.  A  great  and  disturb¬ 
ing  constitutional  question  has  been  finally  and  forever  settled,  and  slavery 
has  been  forever  abolished  ;  it  no  longer  tarnishes  the  fair  fame  of  a  great 
and  free  republic.  Because  it  was  involved  in  the  question  of  constitu¬ 
tional  right,  I  fought  four  years  in  its  defence.  I  tell  you  now,  upon  the 
honor  of  my  manhood,  that  I  would  fight  eight  years,  though  my  hairs  are 
white,  against  any  attempt  to  reinstate  it  in  any  portion  of  this  continent  ” 
(Z.  B.  Vance,  Governor  of  North  Carolina  during  the  war,  and  U.  S. 
Senator  from  that  State  since  1879,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  Boston,  Dec. 
8,  1886 ;  in  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Dec.  9). 
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extremity  of  its  danger  and  for  self-preservation,  as  He  now 
grants  to  this  Government.  Emancipation  is  to  destroy  noth¬ 
ing  but  evil ;  it  is  to  establish  good  j  it  is  to  transform  hnman 
beings  from  things  into  men;  it  is  to  make  freedom,  and 
education,  and  invention,  and  enterprise,  and  prosperity,  and 
peace,  and  a  true  Union  possible  and  sure.  Redeemed  from 
the  curse  of  slavery,  the  South  shall  in  due  time  be  as  the 
garden  of  God.  Though  driven  to  the  wall  and  reduced 
to  great  extremity  by  this  rebellion,  still  we  hold  off,  hold 
off,  hold  off,  and  reluctantly  say,  at  last,  if  it  must  be  so, 
but  only  to  save  ourselves  from  destruction,  we  will  do  this 
rebellious  South  the  most  beneficent  act  that  any  people  ever 
yet  did  —  one  that  will  secure  historic  renown  for  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  make  this  struggle  memorable  in  all  ages,  and  bring 
down  upon  the  land  the  benediction  of  God !  But  we  will  not 
do  this  if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it!  Now,  for  myself,  both  as 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  oppressed  and  to  serve  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  universally,  I  want  the  Government  to  be  in  haste  to  blow 
the  trump  of  jubilee.  I  desire  to  bless  and  not  curse  the  South — 
to  make  her  prosperous  and  happy  by  substituting  free  institu¬ 
tions  for  her  leprous  system  of  slavery.  I  am  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  slaveholders,  as  brother 
men,  as  I  am  in  the  liberation  of  their  poor  slaves ;  for  we  are 
all  the  children  of  God,  and  should  strive  to  promote  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  all.  I  desire  that  the  mission  of  Jesus,  ‘  Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men,’  may  be  fulfilled  in  this  and  in  every  land.” 

This  lecture  attracted  much  attention,  and  brought  Mr. 
Garrison  urgent  invitations  to  speak  in  other  places. 
Especially  was  it  the  wish  of  some  of  the  most  trusted 
and  sagacious  of  the  anti-slavery  leaders  that  he  and  Mr. 
Phillips  should  declare  the  sentiments  and  demands  of 
the  abolitionists  in  relation  to  the  war,  both  in  public  ad¬ 
dresses  and  in  personal  intercourse  with  the  President 
and  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  the  Republican  leaders 
in  Congress.  They  felt  that  if  this  were  done,  and  the 
Liberator  and  Standard  kept  afloat,  other  agencies  and 
methods  useful  in  the  past  might  safely  be  discontinued, 
and  a  greater  concentration  of  effort  secured.1 

1  Holding  these  views,  Mrs.  Chapman  had  already  withdrawn  from  the 
management  of  the  annual  Subscription  Festival,  and  J.  M.  McKim  now 
resigned  his  position  as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti- 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  first  chap.  ii. 
claimed  attention,  however,  and  to  Mr.  Garrison  fell,  as  l8^ 
usual,  the  preparation  of  the  resolutions,  which  were  cer-  Lib.  32:19. 
tainly  fuD  and  exhaustive.  His  speech,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  day’s  meeting,  was  in  his  happiest  vein,  and  pur¬ 
posely  rose-colored,  as  he  frankly  confessed,  in  order  to 
offset  the  rather  depressing  effect  of  some  of  the  previous 
speeches,  Mr.  Phillips’s  among  them,  which  had  dwelt  on 
the  shortcomings  of  the  President  and  Administration 
touching  slavery.  “  What  have  we  to  rejoice  over?”  he 
repeated  to  doubting  inquirers  — 

“  Why,  I  say,  the  war !  1  What !  this  fratricidal  war  ?  What !  Lib.  32:21. 
this  civil  war  ?  What !  this  treasonable  dismemberment  of  the 
Union?’  Yes,  thank  God  for  it  all!  —  for  it  indicates  the 
waning  power  of  slavery  and  the  irresistible  growth  of  freedom, 
and  that  the  day  of  Northern  submission  is  past.  It  is  better 
that  we  should  be  so  virtuous  that  the  vicious  cannot  live  with  Cf.  ante, 
us,  than  to  be  so  vile  that  they  can  endure  and  relish  our  com-  3:4Si- 
pany.  No  matter  what  may  be  said  of  the  Government  —  how 
it  timidly  holds  back  —  how  it  lacks  courage,  energy,  and  faith 
—  how  it  refuses  to  strike  the  blow  which  alone  will  settle  the 
rebellion.  No  matter  what  may  be  said  of  President  Lincoln 
or  General  McClellan,  by  way  of  criticism  — •  and  a  great  deal 
can  be  justly  said  to  their  condemnation  —  one  cheering  fact 
overrides  all  these  considerations,  making  them  as  dust  in  the 

Slavery  Society.  “  I  retire,”  the  latter  wrote,  “because  I  believe  that  my 
peculiar  work,  in  the  position  I  have  occupied,  is  done.  The  ultimate 
object  of  the  Society,  it  is  true,  has  not  yet  been  attained,  neither  is  its 
particular  mission  entirely  accomplished.  Slavery  still  exists ;  and  public 
sentiment  respecting  it  is  not  yet  wholly  rectified.  But  the  signs  of  the 
times  in  regard  to  the  former  warrant  the  belief  that  its  overthrow  is  near, 
and  the  progress  of  change  in  the  character  of  the  latter  justifies  the  con¬ 
viction  that  its  regeneration  will  soon  be  sufficiently  complete  for  all  our 
intended  purposes.  The  Society  is  now  at  liberty  to  discontinue  the  use 
of  some  of  the  instrumentalities  heretofore  deemed  indispensable.  The 
travelling  lecturer  is  no  longer  a  necessity,  and  the  agent  in  the  office  need 
not  feel  bound  to  his  place  by  a  sense  of  obligation.  This  latter  fact, 
applied  to  my  own  case,  I  accept  as  an  indication  of  duty  ”  (Lib.  32  :  75). 

Mr.  McKim  gave  practical  effect  to  his  belief  by  speedily  identifying  him" 
self  with  the  movement  to  relieve  and  educate  the  freedmen  ;  and  early  in 
the  summer  of  1862  he  made  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  freed  people  in  the 
Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Lucy,  whose 
musical  notation  of  some  of  the  weird  and  pathetic  slave  songs  was  the 
first  ever  published  (Lib.  32  :  120,  128,  191). 
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balance,  and  that  is,  that  our  free  North  is  utterly  unendurable 
to  the  slaveholding'  South ;  that  we  have  at  last  so  far  advanced 
in  our  love  of  liberty  and  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  as  a 
people,  that  it  is  not  possible  any  longer  for  the  1  traffickers  in 
slaves  and  souls  of  men  ’  to  walk  in  union  with  us.  I  call  that 
a  very  cheering  fact.  Yes,  the  Union  is  divided  ;  but  better 
division  than  that  we  should  be  under  the  lash  of  Southern  over¬ 
seers  !  Better  civil  war,  if  it  must  come,  than  for  us  to  crouch 
in  the  dust,  and  allow  ourselves  to  be  driven  to  the  wall  by  a 
miserable  and  merciless  slave  oligarchy !  This  war  has  come 
because  of  the  increasing  love  of  liberty  here  at  the  North;  and 
although,  as  a  people,  we  do  not  yet  come  up  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  duty  in  striking  directly  at  the  slave  system  for  its  extir¬ 
pation  as  the  root  and  source  of  all  our  woe  —  nevertheless,  the 
sentiment  of  the  North  is  deepening  daily  in  the  right  direction. 

“  I  hold  that  it  is  not  wise  for  us  to  be  too  microscopic  in 
endeavoring  to  find  disagreeable  and  annoying  things,  still  less 
to  assume  that  everything  is  waxing  worse  and  worse,  and  that 
there  is  little  or  no  hope.  No  !  broaden  your  views ;  take  a  more 
philosophical  grasp  of  the  great  question  ;  and  see  that,  criticise 
and  condemn  as  you  may  and  should  in  certain  directions,  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  are  broken  up  —  see  that  this  is 
fundamentally  a  struggle  between  all  the  elements  of  freedom 
on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  elements  of  despotism  on  the  other, 
with  whatever  of  alloy  in  the  mixture. 

“  I  repeat,  the  war  furnishes  ground  for  high  encouragement. 
‘  Why,’  some  may  exclaim,  ‘  we  thought  you  were  a  peace  man !  ’ 
Yes,  verily,  I  am,  and  none  the  less  so  because  of  these  declara¬ 
tions.  Would  the  cause  of  peace  be  the  gainer  by  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  the  power  of  the  rebel  traitors  over  the  nation  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  democratic  idea?  Would  the  cause  of  peace 
be  promoted  by  the  North  basely  yielding  up  all  her  rights  and 
allowing  her  free  institutions  to  be  overthrown  ?  Certainly  not. 
Then,  as  a  peace  man,  I  rejoice  that  the  issue  is  at  last  made 
up,  and  that  the  struggle  is  going  on,  because  I  see  in  it  the 
sign  of  ultimate  redemption.  .  .  . 

“  I  do  not  know  that  some  margin  of  allowance  may  not  be 
made  even  for  the  Administration.  I  would  rather  be  over- 
magnanimous  than  wanting  in  justice.  Supposing  Mr.  Lincoln 
could  answer  to-night,  and  we  should  say  to  him :  ‘  Sir,  with 
the  power  in  your  hands,  slavery  being  the  cause  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  beyond  all  controversy,  why  don’t  you  put  the  trump  of 
jubilee  to  your  lips,  and  proclaim  universal  freedom?’ — pos- 
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sibly  he  might  answer :  1  Gentlemen,  I  understand  this  matter 
quite  as  well  as  you  do.  I  do  not  know  that  I  differ  in  opinion 
from  you ;  but  will  you  insure  me  the  support  of  a  united  North 
if  I  do  as  you  bid  me  ?  Are  all  parties  and  all  sects  at  the  North 
so  convinced  and  so  united  on  this  point  that  they  will  stand 
by  the  Government  ?  If  so,  give  me  the  evidence  of  it,  and  I 
will  strike  the  blow.  But,  gentlemen,  looking  over  the  entire 
North,  and  seeing  in  all  your  towns  and  cities  papers  represent¬ 
ing  a  considerable,  if  not  a  formidable  portion  of  the  people, 
menacing  and  bullying  the  Government  in  case  it  dare  to  liber¬ 
ate  the  slaves,  even  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  hour  has  yet  come  that  will  render  it  safe  for  the 
Government  to  take  that  step.’ 1  I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
something  of  this  feeling  weighs  in  the  mind  of  the  President 
and  the  Cabinet,  and  that  there  is  some  ground  for  hesitancy, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  political  expediency.  My  reply,  however, 
to  the  President  would  be  :  1  Sir,  the  power  is  in  your  hands  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  and  navy.  Do  your  duty ;  give  to  the  slaves  their  liberty 
by  proclamation,  as  far  as  that  can  give  it ;  and  if  the  North 
shall  betray  you,  and  prefer  the  success  of  the  rebellion  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  let  the  dread  responsibility  be  hers, 
but  stand  with  God  and  Freedom  on  your  side,  come  what  may !  ’ 
But  men  high  in  office  are  not  apt  to  be  led  by  such  lofty  moral 
considerations  ;  and,  therefore,  we  should  not  judge  the  present 
incumbents  too  harshly.  Doubtless,  they  want  to  be  assured  of 
the  Northern  heart,  feeling,  cooperation,  approval.  Can  these 
be  safely  relied  upon  when  the  decisive  blow  shall  be  struck  ? 
That  is  the  question,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  question.  .  .  . 

“  Nevertheless,  I  think  the  Administration  is  unnecessarily 
timid  and  not  undeserving  of  rebuke.  I  think  that  this  bellow¬ 
ing,  bullying,  treasonable  party  at  the  North  has,  after  all,  but 
very  little  left,  either  in  point  of  numbers  or  power ;  the  fangs 
of  the  viper  are  drawn,  though  the  venomous  feeling  remains. 
Still,  it  has  its  effect,  and  produces  a  damaging,  if  not  paralyz¬ 
ing,  impression  at  Washington.” 

In  February  Mr.  Garrison  lectured  in  Greenfield,  Mass., 
after  attending  the  New  York  State  Anti-Slavery  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Albany,  and  brought  home  a  desperate  cold  which 

1  In  June  of  this  year,  the  popular  vote  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lincoln’s  own 
State,  adopted  three  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution,  cruelly  dis¬ 
criminating  against  colored  citizens  (Lib.  32  : 107). 
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clung  to  him  for  several  months.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  Mr.  Phillips  made  his  first  visit  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  he  delivered  two  lectures  before  brilliant  audi¬ 
ences.  He  received  marked  attentions  in  both  houses  of 
Congress,  and  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln  which 
increased  his  belief  that  the  President  was  on  the  road 
to  emancipation.  He  at  once  wrote  back  to  Boston,  urg¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Garrison  should  follow  him  : 

u  Assure  Garrison  that  Washington  is  as  safe  to  him  as  New 
York  ;  that  I  think  he  ought  to  go  on  and  lecture.  He  knows 
not  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  will  be  received,  nor  the  good 
he  will  do.  One  regret  I  have  in  going  West  is,  that  I  lose  the 
chance  to  come  home  and  urge  him  on  to  it,  and  perhaps  go 
with  him.  .  .  .  He  will  be  surprised,  as  I  was,  to  find  so 

many  Music  Hall  faces  there.  On  several  occasions  I  came 
unexpectedly  on  two  or  three  at  a  time.” 

This  urgency  being  enforced  by  Mr.  McKim  and  Oliver 
Johnson,  Mr.  Garrison  wrote  to  the  latter : 

“  I  have  not  yet  been  invited  to  visit  Washington,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  have  had  no  opportunity  to  accept  or  decline.  But  I  am 
in  no  condition  for  public  speaking,  in  consequence  of  the  state 
of  my  throat  and  voice,  and  thus  would  be  compelled  to  decline 
any  invitation  that  might  be  proffered.  I  have  paid  dearly  for 
my  visit  to  Albany,  as  I  did  three  years  ago,  though  not  to  so 
great  an  extent.  My  cold  has  been  severe  and  long  protracted, 
but  I  am  gradually  throwing  it  off. 

“  Phillips’s  reception  at  Washington  has  roused  up  pro-slavery 
spite  and  malice  in  every  direction.  No  doubt  Kentuckians  had 
very  much  to  do  in  inciting  the  mobocratic  assault  upon  him  at 
Cincinnati.  It  is  fortunate  that  he  escaped  without  injury.1  The 
result  of  it,  of  course,  will  work  well  for  our  cause.” 

Imprisoned  by  his  cold  and  unable  to  speak  or  lecture, 
Mr.  Garrison  plied  his  pen  industriously,  aud  wrote  three 
open  letters,  which,  though  addressed  to  George  Thomp- 

1  A  murderous  mob  assailed  and  broke  up  the  meeting  which  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips  attempted  to  address  at  the  Cincinnati  Opera  House  (March  24),  and 
hurled  rotten  eggs  and  other  missiles  at  the  lecturer  all  exposed  on  the 
great  stage.  Though  struck  once,  Mr.  Phillips  stood  as  calm  and  unmoved 
as  was  his  wont  in  facing  mobs,  and  extorted  the  admiration  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents  by  his  fearless  bearing  (Lib.  32  :  53,  54). 
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son,  were  intended  for  those  English  abolitionists  whose 
minds  were  still  so  befogged  on  the  issues  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war  that  they  withheld  their  sympathies  from  the 
Federal  Government.  “  Though,”  he  wrote,  “in  view  of 
all  that  has  been  written  and  published  on  the  subject,  I 
almost  despair  of  removing  that  misapprehension  in  the 
slightest  degree,  yet,  by  the  love  I  bear  them,  I  feel  im¬ 
pelled  to  address  this  letter  to  you  —  hoping  it  may  not 
be  wholly  in  vain.” 

“As  for  yourself,”  he  continued,  “you  need  nothing  from 
me,  either  by  way  of  information  or  guidance,  at  this  particular 
juncture.  .  .  .  Your  mastery  of  American  affairs  is  abso¬ 

lute  :  the  key  to  unlock  them  is  slavery,  and  of  that  key  you 
took  possession  when  you  first  came  to  this  country  in  1834,  and 
have  ever  since  used  it  with  all  possible  skill,  diligence,  and 
success.  .  .  .  There  are  few  Americans  who  are  so  well 
posted  in  the  history  of  this  country  as  yourself,  while  there  is 
scarcely  any  one  in  England  who  seems  to  have  any  intelligent 
knowledge  of  it.  Almost  all  your  writers  and  public  speakers 
are  ever  blundering  in  regard  to  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  American  G-overnment,  as  such,  and  those  pertaining  to  the 
States,  in  their  separate  capacity.  Mr.  Bright,  in  his  masterly 
speech  at  Rochdale,  evinced  a  power  of  analysis  and  correct 
generalization  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and  has  secured 
for  himself  the  thanks  and  admiration  of  every  true  friend  of 
free  institutions.  His  case  is  as  exceptional,  however,  as  it  is 
creditable.” 

These  letters  no  doubt  helped  to  illumine  the  clouded 
minds  of  some  of  the  anti-slavery  friends  in  England,  but 
the  same  steamer  which  bore  the  last  of  them  across  the 
Atlantic,  carried  also  a  message  of  President  Lincoln’s  to 
Congress,  which  proved  of  potent  service  to  Thompson  and 
the  few  brave  men  who  were  sustaining  the  cause  of  the 
North  against  the  overwhelming  tide  of  adverse  senti¬ 
ment  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  message  —  one  of  the 
clumsiest  documents  the  author  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 
ever  penned  —  Mr.  Lincoln  recommended  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  by  Congress  to  this  effect :  “  That  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  any  State  which  may 
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Chap.  ii.  adopt  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  give  to  such  State 
1862.  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  sucb  State  in  its  discretion, 
to  compensate  it  for  the  inconvenience,  public  and  private, 
produced  by  such  change  of  system  ” ;  and  this  was 
promptly  passed  by  both  houses,  though  opposed  by  the 
members  from  the  Border  States  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

The  message  arrested  general  attention  as  the  first 
attempt  of  the  President  to  formulate  a  plan  looking  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  and  the  evidence  of  a  desire  on 
his  part  to  initiate  measures  to  this  end,  gradual  and 
indefinite  as  they  were,  sufficed  to  turn  the  current  of 
popular  feeling  abroad,  and  to  win  sympathy  hitherto 
withheld  from  the  Government  by  those  who  were  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  constitutional  questions  involved  in  the 
struggle.1  Mr.  Phillips,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Emancipa- 
Mar.  10.  tion  League  of  Boston,2  four  days  later,  welcomed  the 

Lib. 32:42.  message,  with  his  “  whole  heart,”  as  “one  more  sign  of 
promise.”  “  If  the  President  has  not  entered  Canaan,”  he 
declared,  “he  has  turned  his  face  Zionward”;  and  he 
justly  interpreted  the  message  as  saying,  in  effect : 
“  Gentlemen  of  the  Border  States,  now  is  your  time.  If 
you  want  your  money,  take  it,  and  if  hereafter  I  should 
take  your  slaves  without  paying,  don’t  say  I  did  not  offer 
to  do  it.” 

To  Mr.  Garrison  the  message  caused  less  elation,  for  it 
proposed  no  limitation  as  to  the  period  in  which  the  offer 
might  be  accepted,  held  out  no  inducement  for  any  State 
to  emancipate  its  slaves  immediately,  and  made  no  dis- 

1  “  Shall  I  tell  you  when  it  was  that  the  reaction  in  your  favor  took  place  1 
It  commenced  with  the  message  of  your  President  of  the  7th  [6th]  of  March , 
1862,  when  he  recommended  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  resolution  prom¬ 
ising  indemnity  to  the  planters  of  the  slave  States  if,  in  their  State  legisla¬ 
tures,  they  would  take  means  to  abolish  slavery”  (George  Thompson, 
speech  at  New  York,  May  10,  1864.  Lib.  34  :  82). 

2  An  organization  formed  in  December,  1861,  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
Francis  W.  Bird,  George  L.  Stearns,  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  and  others,  who 
established  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Commonwealth ,  which  was  for  a  time 
the  organ  of  the  League,  and  was  edited  by  Moncure  D.  Conway  and  Frank 
B.  Sanborn  (Lib.  31  :  202 ;  32  :  146). 
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tinetion  between  the  rebel  and  “  so-called  loyal  slave 
States.”  “  Why  wait,”  he  asked  in  the  Liberator,  u  for  the 
dealers  in  human  flesh  to  determine  when  they  will  deem 
it  advisable  to  cease  from  their  villany  as  a  matter  of 
pecuniary  advantage  and  cunning  speculation  with  the 
Government,  when  the  Government  is  clothed  with  con¬ 
stitutional  power  to  dispose  of  the  whole  matter  at  once, 
without  any  huckstering  or  delay  ?  ‘  Let  justice  be  done, 
though  the  heavens  fall.’  President  Lincoln,  delay  not  at 
your  peril !  ‘  Execute  judgment  in  the  morning  —  break 

every  yoke  —  let  the  oppressed  go  free.’  ”  To  Oliver  J ohn- 
son  he  wrote  :  “  I  am  afraid  the  President’s  message  will 
prove  ‘a  decoy  duck’  or  ‘a  red  herring,’  so  as  to  postpone 
that  decisive  action  by  Congress  which  we  are  so  desirous 
of  seeing.  Let  us  advocate  no  postponement  of  duty.” 

Though  not  yet  prepared  for  “decisive  action,”  Con¬ 
gress  was  by  no  means  inactive  during  the  long  spring 
session  of  1862,  and  the  record  of  its  anti-slavery  legis¬ 
lation  was  enough  to  show  the  irresistible  sweep  of  the 
current  towards  freedom.  In  February  it  passed  an  act 
forbidding  army  officers  to  return  fugitive  slaves  to  their 
masters ;  in  April  it  decreed  immediate  emancipation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  thus  finally  purged  the 
nation’s  capital  of  the  stain  of  slavery;1  in  June  it  for¬ 
ever  prohibited  slavery  in  all  the  Territories,  and  author¬ 
ized  the  President  to  appoint  diplomatic  representatives 
to  Hayti  and  Liberia ;  in  J uly  it  declared  free  all  slaves 
of  rebel  masters  coming  within  the  lines  of  the  Union 
army  or  found  in  any  place  vacated  by  the  rebels,  and 
authorized  the  President  to  “  employ  persons  of  African 
descent  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  organize 
and  use  them  in  such  manner  as  he  may  j  udge  best  for  the 
public  welfare.”  It  also  provided  for  the  education  of  col¬ 
ored  children,  and  the  equal  administration  of  the  laws  to 
the  colored  people,  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  passed  a 
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1  Loyal  slave-owners  were  compensated  at  the  average  rate  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  each  slave.  The  bill  was  passed  by  a  strict  party  vote,  the 
Democrats  solidly  opposing  it. 
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bill  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  the  African  slave 
trade ;  and  provided  for  the  enrolment  of  colored  soldiers. 
All  these  measures  received  the  prompt  approval  of  the 
President,  but  in  May  he  again  disappointed  the  high 
hopes  he  had  thus  raised,  by  revoking  the  proclamation 
issued  ten  days  earlier  by  Major-General  David  Hunter, 
commanding  the  Department  of  the  South,  at  Hilton 
Head,  S.  C.  With  delightful  pithiness,  this  old  West- 
Pointer  announced  that,  as  the  States  of  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  South  Carolina  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  United 
States,  it  had  become  necessary  to  declare  them  under 
martial  law.  “  Slavery  and  martial  law  in  a  free  country 
are  altogether  incompatible,”  he  continued.  “  The  persons 
in  these  three  States  .  .  .  heretofore  held  as  slaves  are 
therefore  declared  forever  free.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  wait  to  receive  official  notification 
of  this  from  General  Hunter,  but  based  his  revoking 
proclamation  on  the  information  contained  in  the  public 
prints;  and,  after  declaring  the  act  unauthorized  and 
void,  and  announcing  that  he  must  reserve  to  himself  to 
decide  “  whether  at  any  time,  or  in  any  case,  it  shall  have 
become  a  necessity  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Government  to  exercise  such  supposed  power,”  he 
besought  the  slave  States  to  consider,  ere  it  was  too  late, 
the  offer  of  Congress  to  cooperate  with  them  in  any 
scheme  of  gradual,  compensated  emancipation.  “You 
cannot,”  he  added  significantly,  “  be  blind  to  the  signs 
of  the  times.” 

“  President  Lincoln !  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Garrison,  at  the 
close  of  his  sharp  criticisms  on  the  proclamation,  “  ‘  canst 
thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  a  hook?  Will  he  make 
many  supplications  unto  thee?’”  Nevertheless,  while 
renewing  his  criticisms  at  the  May  meetings  in  Boston, 
and  pressing  home  to  the  President  the  responsibility 
which  the  latter  had  now  assumed  of  speaking  or  with¬ 
holding  the  word  which  would  give  freedom  to  millions 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  was  again  careful  to  balance 
the  scales  justly  and  make  all  possible  allowances  for  him 
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in  his  trying  and  difficult  position,  when  other  speakers 
seemed  too  sweeping  in  their  denunciations.1  “  Those  who 
hold  office  by  the  will  of  the  people,”  he  reminded  them, 
“cannot  he  judged  wholly  like  private  men.”  And  he 
further  declared:  “The  gains  of  freedom  have  been  so 
rapid  and  magnificent  that  we  fail  to  appreciate  them.” 
The  nineteen  resolutions  which  he  drafted  for  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  which  were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  fully 
recognized  these,  however,  while  emphasizing  what  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done.  At  the  New  York  meetings,  earlier 
in  the  month,  he  presented  a  carefully  prepared  “  State¬ 
ment  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,”  referring  to  the  omission  of  the  annual 
meeting  the  previous  year,  and  defining  the  position  of  the 
Society  in  view  of  the  altered  state  of  things.2 


Joshua  JR.  Giddings  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

Jefferson,  Ohio,  June  12, 1862. 

Dear  Garrison  :  Thanks  for  that  speech  before  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention.  You  gave  such  utterance  to  my  own  feel¬ 
ings  that  I  felt  truly  grateful  on  reading  it  this  morning.  I 
thank  God  that  you  are  yet  able  to  attend  such  meetings.  My 
friends  will  not  permit  me  to  be  present  on  such  occasions. 
Indeed,  it  is  all  I  dare  do  to  read  their  proceedings.  Even  they 
give  rise  to  feelings  that  apparently  endanger  my  existence. 

1  Stephen  S.  Foster,  for  instance,  held  Mr.  Lincoln  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whither  scores  of  Maryland  slaves  flocked  after  the  passage  of  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  Act,  only  to  be  seized,  imprisoned,  and  returned  to  their  masters. 
The  resolutions  introduced  by  Mr.  Garrison  very  properly  called  upon  Con¬ 
gress  to  end  this  “  frightful  paradox  ”  (Lib.  32  :  92). 

2  In  a  letter  urging  the  preparation  of  this  Statement,  Gerrit  Smith 
wrote  (April  16)  to  Mr.  Garrison  :  “There is  one  point  at  which  the  meet¬ 
ing  should,  in  my  judgment,  put  forth  a  clear  defence  of  the  ‘  Garrisonian 
abolitionist.’  His  influence,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  a  man  as  yourself 
or  Wendell  Phillips,  is  too  important  to  the  cause  of  freedom  that  injustice 
should  be  allowed  to  impair  it.  The  ‘Garrisonian  abolitionist’  was 
formerly  a  Disunionist,  and  is  now  a  Unionist ;  and  hence  he  is  charged 
with  being  inconsistent,  or  at  least  with  being  a  convert.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  conversion.  It  is,  however,  to  him,  and  not  of  him.  There  is  a 
change ;  but  it  is  around  him,  and  not  in  him  ”  (MS.  and  Lib.  32  :  74). 
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But  I  rejoice  to  have  lived  so  long  and  to  have  seen  so  much. 
Nor  can  I  complain  that  my  constitution  has  not  done  me  fair 
service.  In  short,  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  past,  and 
am  full  of  hope  for  the  future.  Although  Lincoln  has  failed  to 
come  up  to  what  you  and  I  think  he  might  and  should  have 
done,  yet  he  is  honest  in  his  positions  and  will  require  time  to 
reach  our  positions. 

I  start  for  Montreal 1  on  Monday,  and  think  it  possible  I  may 
visit  Boston  before  I  return.  Should  I  do  so,  shall  hope  to  see 
fyou]. 

God  bless  you !  Giddings. 

From  the  May  meetings  in  Boston  Mr.  Garrison  went 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Progressive  Friends  at  Long- 
wood,  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  spoke 
repeatedly  during  the  four  days’  sessions,  and  prepared 
the  Testimony  of  the  meeting  on  Slavery  and  the  Rebel¬ 
lion,  as  well  as  on  Peace.  At  his  suggestion,  a  Memorial 
to  the  President  was  also  prepared,  and  naturally  the  task 
of  drafting  it  fell  to  him.  Two  weeks  later  a  delegation 
appointed  by  the  meeting  waited  upon  President  Lincoln 
at  the  White  House,  and  Oliver  Johnson  as  their  spokes¬ 
man  read  the  Appeal : 

To  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States : 

The  Religious  Society  of  Progressive  Friends,  in  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing  assembled  at  Longwood,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  from  the  5th  to 
the  7th  of  Sixth  month,  1862,  under  a  solemn  sense  of  the  perils 
besetting*the  country,  and  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  them  to 
exert  whatever  influence  they  possess  to  rescue  it  from  impend¬ 
ing  destruction,  beg  leave  respectfully  but  earnestly  to  set  forth, 
for  the  consideration  of  President  Lincoln  : 

That  they  fully  share  in  the  general  grief  and  reprobation  felt 
at  the  seditious  course  pursued  in  opposition  to  the  General 
Government  by  the  so-called  “  Confederate  States”;  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  marked  by  all  the  revolting  features  of  high-handed 
robbery,  cruel  treachery,  and  murderous  violence,  and  therefore 
utterly  to  be  abhorred  and  condemned  by  every  lover  of  his 
country,  and  every  friend  of  the  human  race. 

That,  nevertheless,  this  sanguinary  rebellion  finds  its  cause, 

'Mr.  Giddings  had  been  appointed  Consul-General  for  British  North 
America  the  previous  year  by  Mr.  Lincoln. 
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purpose,  and  combustible  materials  in  that  most  unchristian 
and  barbarous  system  of  slavery  which  prevails  in  that  section 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  guilt  of  which  the  whole  land  has 
long  been  deeply  involved  by  general  complicity  ;  so  that  it  is 
to  be  contritely  recognized  as  the  penalty  due  to  such  persistent 
and  flagrant  transgression,  and  as  the  inevitable  operation  of 
the  law  of  eternal  justice. 

That  thus  heavily  visited  for  its  grinding  oppression  of  an 
unfortunate  race,  “  peeled,  meted  out,  and  trodden  underfoot,” 
whose  wrongs  have  so  long  cried  unto  Heaven  for  redress  — 
and  thus  solemnly  warned  of  the  infatuation  as  well  as  exceed¬ 
ing  wickedness  of  endeavoring  to  secure  peace,  prosperity,  and 
unity,  while  leaving  millions  to  clank  their  chains  in  the  house 
of  bondage  —  the  nation,  in  its  official  organization,  should  lose 
no  time  in  proclaiming  immediate  and  universal  emancipation, 
so  that  the  present  frightful  effusion  of  blood  may  cease,  liberty 
be  established,  and  a  permanent  reconciliation  effected  by  the 
removal  of  the  sole  cause  of  these  divisions. 

That  in  his  speech  delivered  at  Springfield,  before  his  election 
to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  the  President  expressly  de¬ 
clared  :  “  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe 
this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half 
free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved  —  I  do  not 
expect  the  house  to  fall  —  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be 
divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.” 

That  this  Society,  therefore,  urgently  unites  with  a  wide¬ 
spread  and  constantly  increasing  sentiment,  in  beseeching  the 
President,  as  the  head  of  the  nation,  clothed  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  power  in  such  a  fearful  emergency  to  suppress  the  rebel¬ 
lion  effectually  by  the  removal  of  its  cause,  not  to  allow  the 
present  golden  opportunity  to  pass  without  decreeing  the  entire 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  land,  as  a  measure  impera¬ 
tively  demanded  by  a  due  regard  for  the  uuity  of  the  country, 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  people,  the  preservation  of  free 
institutions,  and  by  every  consideration  of  justice,  mercy,  and 
peace.  Otherwise,  we  have  fearful  reason  to  apprehend  that 
blood  will  continue  to  flow,  and  fierce  dissensions  to  abound, 
and  calamities  to  increase,  and  fiery  judgments  to  be  poured 
out,  until  the  work  of  national  destruction  is  consummated 
beyond  hope  of  recovery. 

The  President  received  the  delegation  with  courtesy 
and  respect,  and  listened  attentively  to  the  reading  of  the 
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Lib.  32 : 102.  Memorial.  He  questioned  whether  a  decree  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  would  be  more  binding  on  the  South  than  the  Con¬ 
stitution  itself,  which  could  not  now  be  enforced  there, 
but  was  reminded  by  Mr.  Johnson  that  he  did  not  on  that 
account  relax  his  efforts  to  enforce  it,  and  that  the  memo¬ 
rialists  believed  emancipation  to  be  indispensable  to  his 
success.  He  then  said  that  he  felt  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  before  him,  and  hoped  to  be  rightly  directed  in  the 
very  trying  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Finally,  in  response  to  a  few  words  of  sympathy  and  earnest 
appeal  from  William  Barnard,  who  quoted  the  words  of 
Mordecai  to  Queen  Esther  (“  For  if  thou  altogether  boldest 
thy  peace  at  this  time,  then  shall  there  enlargement  and 
deliverance  arise  to  the  Jews  from  another  place ;  but  thou 
and  thy  father’s  house  shall  be  destroyed ;  and  who  know- 
est  whether  thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a 
time  as  this  ?  ”),  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  feelingly  and  impres¬ 
sively,  observing  that  he  was  deeply  sensible  of  his  need 
of  Divine  assistance.  He  had  sometimes  thought  that  he 
might  be  an  instrument  in  God’s  hands  of  accomplishing 
a  great  work,  and  he  certainly  was  not  unwilling  to  be. 
Perhaps,  however,  God’s  way  of  accomplishing  the  end 
which  the  memorialists  had  in  view  might  be  different 
from  theirs.  It  would  be  his  earnest  endeavor,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  Divine  arm,  and  seeking  light  from  above, 
to  do  his  duty  in  the  place  to  which  he  had  been  called.1 

All  through  the  summer  the  pressure  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  increased.  Individuals  and  delegations  waited  upon 
him  and  urged  him  to  proclaim  emancipation,  but  two 
ideas  still  possessed  his  mind  —  to  induce  the  Border 
Ante,  pp.  47,  States  to  agree  to  his  scheme  of  gradual  or  immediate 
48'  emancipation,  as  they  might  elect ;  and  to  institute  a 

movement  for  the  removal  and  colonization  of  the  freed 
people.  The  first  scheme  he  again  presented  to  Congress 

'Mr.  W.  D.  Kelley,  M.  C.,  who  was  present  at  the  above  interview,  has 
given  a  singularly  blundering  account  of  it  in  the  chapter  contributed  by 
him  to  A.  T.  Rice’s  ‘  Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ’  (pp.  281-283).  The 
proper  correction  was  applied  by  Oliver  Johnson  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of 
Sept.  6,  1885. 
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in  a  message  accompanying  the  draft  of  a  bill  curious  July  14, 
alike  for  its  fatuity  and  its  financiering,  for  no  temporal  luk^-.u 5. 
limit  was  suggested  within  which  emancipation  must  be 
accomplished,  and  provision  was  actually  made  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  slavery,  if  any  State  should  so  elect,  by 
gravely  stipulating  that  in  such  case  the  State  in  question 
should  refund  to  the  United  States  the  interest  paid  by 
the  latter  on  the  indemnity  bonds  they  were  to  furnish  to 
the  States  adopting  gradual  emancipation,  and  the  bonds 
themselves  should  become  void.1  Nothing  in  the  bill  im¬ 
plied  that  it  was  to  apply  only  to  the  loyal  (Border)  States, 
and  under  its  terms  the  rebellious  States  could  have 
claimed,  had  they  yielded  and  consented  to  it,  payment  for 
their  tens  of  thousands  of  slaves  already  liberated  by  the 
Union  armies;  the  indemnity  provided  by  the  General 
Government  being  based  on  the  census  of  1860,  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  rebellion.  To  assume  that  States  which  had 
already  repudiated  their  debts  and  their  Constitutional 
obligations,  and  robbed  the  Government  of  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  property,  could  be  trusted  to  refund 
anything  they  had  once  obtained,  was  certainly  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  manifestation  of  confidence  ;  but  any  uneasiness 
lest  the  amazing  proposition  should  be  seriously  consid¬ 
ered  by  those  to  whom  it  was  made,  was  speedily  set  at 
rest  by  the  promptness  with  which  most  of  the  members 
of  Congress  from  the  Border  States  pronounced  against  it, 
and  declared  it  useless  to  expect  their  States  to  respond  to 
it.  This  opinion  they  expressed  in  writing,  after  a  per-  La.  32:119. 
sonal  interview  with  the  President  in  which  he  warned  July  12. 
them  that  slavery  in  their  States  would  perish  11  by  mere  La.  32 :  n9. 
friction  and  abrasion,”  if  the  war  continued,  and  they 
had  better  sell  their  slaves  now  while  the  Government 
was  willing  to  pay  for  them.  “  In  repudiating  [General 
Hunter’s  proclamation],”  he  added,  “  I  gave  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  if  not  offence,  to  many  whose  support  the  country 
cannot  afford  to  lose.  And  this  is  not  the  end  of  it. 

1  Any  States  granting  immediate  emancipation  were  to  have  cash  down 
from  the  United  States. 
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1862.  increasing.” 

In  the  same  interview  he  held  out  the  hait  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  the  freed  people  as  an  additional  palliative,  saying : 
“  I  do  not  speak  of  emancipation  at  once,  but  of  a  decision 
at  once  to  emancipate  gradually.  Room  in  South  America 
for  colonization  can  be  obtained  cheaply  and  in  abundance ; 
and  when  numbers  shall  be  large  enough  to  be  company 
and  encouragement  for  one  another,  the  freed  people  will 
not  be  so  reluctant  to  go.”  1  Five  weeks  later,  having 
procured  an  appropriation  from  Congress  with  which  to 
make  a  colonizing  experiment,  Mr.  Lincoln  invited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  representative  colored  men  to  hold  audience  with 
Lib.  32:133.  him  at  the  White  House,  and  appealed  to  them  to  second 
his  efforts  to  establish  a  colony  in  Central  America,  where 
some  American  speculators  had  recently  acquired  coal 
mines  for  which  they  wished  to  procure  laborers.  It 
seems  scarcely  credible  that  a  man  of  such  rare  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  common-sense  as  Mr.  Lincoln  usually  manifested, 
could  have  talked  such  amazing  nonsense  as  he  discoursed 
iu  this  hour’s  interview.  Mr.  Garrison,  to  whom  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  gradualism  and  colonization  brought  up  old 
memories,  promptly  pilloried  these  remarks  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  “  Refuge  of  Oppression,”  pronouncing  them 
Lib. 32:134.  “puerile,  absurd,  illogical,  impertinent,  untimely.”  At 
this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  President’s 
remarks  with  either  gravity  or  indignation,  but  it  is  quite 
otherwise  with  the  pathetic  story  of  the  dismal  collapse  of 
the  experiment  in  colonization  actually  made  in  Hayti.2 

Early  in  August  Mr.  Garrison  visited  Williamstown, 

1  The  Border-State  Congressmen  quietly  answered  this  by  adding  the  cost 
of  deportation  to  that  of  emancipation,  and  saying:  “  Stated  in  this  form, 
the  proposition  is  nothing  less  than  the  deportation  from  the  country  of  six¬ 
teen  hundred  million  dollars’  worth  of  producing  labor,  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  in  its  place  of  an  interest-hearing  debt  of  the  same  amount  ”  (Lib.  32  : 
119). 

2  See  Mr.  Charles  K.  Tuckerman’s  account  in  the  Magazine  of  American 
History  for  October,  1886 ;  also,  Lib.  34  :  55.  For  a  clever  travesty  by 
“  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  ”  (R.  H.  Newell)  of  the  President’s  talk  to  the  colored 
delegation,  see  Lib.  32  :  140. 
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Mass.,  and  delivered  an  address  before  the  Adelphic  Union 
Society  of  Williams  College,  which  had  extended  the  first 
invitation  of  the  hind  ever  received  by  him.  “  My  1  college 
oration’  is  almost  completed,”  he  wrote  to  Oliver  Johnson, 
on  July  31,  “  and  will  be  entirely  so  to-day.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  it  out  in  full,  as  you  and  McKim  advised,  and  so  I  feel 
great  relief  in  knowing  certainly  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
But,  oh !  the  bondage  and  drawback  of  reading  it,  as 
though  I  had  never  seen  it  before !  — for  I  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  two  sentences  consecutively.  Such  confinement  in 
delivery  will  be  extremely  irksome  to  me,  and,  I  fear, 
tedious  to  the  audience ;  but  I  am  ‘  in  for  it,’  and  must 
do  the  best  I  can.”  To  his  son  Wendell  he  wrote,  on 
Aug.  1 : 

“  My  address  is  not  quite  completed,  but  nearly  so.  It  is 
simply  a  serious,  straightforward  anti-slavery  arraignment  of 
the  guilt  of  the  nation,  and  showing  why  the  present  national 
visitation  has  come  upon  us.  I  have  written  it  without  a  meta¬ 
phor,  or  a  single  flight  of  the  imagination,  or  anything  to  relieve 
its  sombre  aspect.  To  old  abolitionists  it  would  be  trite,  but 
to  the  mass  of  my  audience  it  will,  perhaps,  be  ‘as  good  as 
new.’  .  .  .  One  gets  weary,  however,  in  the  constant  affir¬ 

mation  of  these  moral  truisms,  which  would  seem  to  be  as  plain 
to  every  mind  as  the  midday  sun  is  to  the  vision.” 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  W.  P.  Garrison. 

Boston,  August  10,  1862. 

A  week  ago  to-day  (Sunday),  I  was  at  Pittsfield, 'and  found 
it  to  be  as  beautiful  and  attractive  as  eye  and  heart  could 
wish.  I  there  met  Professor  Fowler  of  Poughkeepsie,  who,  like 
myself,  was  on  the  way  to  Williamstown,  to  deliver  one  of  the 
orations.  .  .  . 

“Monday  evening,  the  young  student,  Mr.  Gf.  C.  Brown, 
whose  home  is  in  Pittsfield,  and  who  engaged  me  to  give  the 
address  before  the  Adelphic  Union  Society,  drove  us  to  Williams¬ 
town,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles,  in  a  sort  of  barouche,  with 
a  fine  span  of  horses.  The  scenery  throughout  was  a  continual 
blending  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  and  some  of  the  views 
of  a  very  enchanting  kind.  We  enjoyed  our  ride  to  the  full. 


Aug.  4, 1862. 
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The  day  was  one  of  the  most  sultry  of  the  season.  I  gave 
my  addi’ess  in  the  afternoon,  at  4  o’clock,  occupying  an  hour 
and  a  half.  It  was  listened  to  with  unbroken  interest,  and 
occasionally  applauded  (it  was  too  grave  and  serious  for  much 
applause),  and  was  evidently  well  received.1  At  the  close  of  it, 
Professor  Bascom  (who  introduced  me)  expressed  his  gratifica¬ 
tion,  and  said  he  endorsed  every  word  of  it.  The  audience  was 
not  very  large,  as  twenty-five  cents  were  asked  for  a  ticket  ad¬ 
mitting  the  holder  to  both  lectures.  Hardly  any  of  the  Faculty 
were  present  except  Prof.  Bascom.  In  the  evening,  Prof.  Fow¬ 
ler  gave  his  lecture,  and  spoke  without  manuscript  or  notes  for 
nearly  two  hours  and  a  half!  His  theme  was  “The  Crisis,” 
which  he  discussed  with  marked  ability,  and  delivered  with 
great  energy  and  eloquence.  ...  * 

There  is  nothing  new  to  communicate.  As  usual,  up  to  this 
time,  “  all  is  quiet  along  the  Potomac.”  Volunteering  is  going 
on  rapidly  in  every  part  of  the  State,  so  that  drafting  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  required  to  a  much  less  extent  than  was  apprehended. 

The  draft  became  necessary,  however,  and  as  the  time 
for  it  approached,  Mr.  Garrison  discussed  in  two  full  and 
elaborate  editorials  the  problems  presented  by  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  non-resistants  and  abolitionists,  and.  their 
duty  in  the  premises.  In  these  he  maintained  that  the 
former  (only  a  handful,  really),  who  had  consistently 
refrained  from  voting  or  taking  any  part  in  politics  and 
government  on  conscientious  grounds,  ought  to  be  exempt 
from  its  operation,  but  that  all  professed  peace  men  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Quakers)  who  voted,  and  by  their  votes 
elected  as  their  agents  a  President  and  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  bound  by  their  oaths  to  defend  the  Government  by 
military  and  naval  force  if  necessary,  had  no  just  claim 

1  The  address,  under  the  title  of  “  Our  National  Visitation,”  was  printed 
in  full  in  the  Liberator  (34  :  138),  and  filled  over  six  columns.  “  The  timid 
people  who  expected  all  sorts  of  infidel  propositions,  were  pleasantly  disap¬ 
pointed  to  hear  a  thoroughly  Christian  address,  and  one  which  contained  a 
greater  amount  of  direct  quotations  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  we  venture 
to  say,  than  any  sermon  or  oration  that  will  find  utterance  in  this  town  this 
week.  .  .  .  The  address  was  wonderfully  vitalized  and  wonderfully 
clear — without  denunciation  and  without  bitterness,”  wrote  the  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Springfield  Republican  (Lib.  34:136);  and  Mrs.  Child  wrote: 
“  Garrison’s  address  is  admirable ;  one  of  the  best  things  he  ever  did,  which 
is  saying  a  good  deal”  (MS.,  Sept.  7,  1862,  to  R.  F.  Wallcut). 
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to  exemption.  In  some  States  tlie  Quakers  were  by  law 
free  from  all  military  liabilities,  on  account  of  their  peace 
principles,  but  this,  he  protested,  was  “  conceding  to  a 
sect  what  belongs  to  conscience,  irrespective  of  sect/7 
and  so  was  manifestly  unjust.  “  For  he  who  believes  in 
total  abstinence  from  war  as  a  Christian  duty,  though  a 
member  of  no  religious  body,  ought  to  have  the  same  tol¬ 
eration  as  though  he  wore  a  Quaker  dress  and  belonged  to 
a  Quaker  society.77 

“Now,  as  an  apostle  pertinently  inquired  in  his  own  day, 
*  Know  ye  not,  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to 
obey,  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey ;  whether  of  sin 
unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto  righteousness  V- —  so,  we  say 
that  he  who  votes  to  empower  Congress  to  declare  war,  and  to 
provide  the  necessary  instruments  of  war,  and  to  constitute  the 
President  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  has  no 
right,  when  war  actually  comes,  to  plead  conscientious  scruples 
as  a  peace  man ;  but  is  bound  to  stand  by  his  vote,  or  else  to 
make  confession  of  wrong-doing  and  take  his  position  outside 
of  the  Government.  He  cannot  be  allowed  to  strain  at  a  gnat, 
and  swallow  a  camel ;  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  his  conscience ; 
to  make  the  amplest  provisions  for  war,  and  then  beg  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  its  dangers  and  hardships  in  deference  to  his  peace 
sentiments.  The  Government  has  a  right  to  apply  this  test,  and 
the  voter  has  no  right  to  complain  when  it  is  rigidly  enforced  in 
his  own  case. 

“  But  we  submit  to  all  the  people,  that  such  as  wholly  abstain 
from  voting  to  uphold  the  Constitution  because  of  its  war  pro¬ 
visions,  and  thus  religiously  exclude  themselves  from  all  share 
in  what  are  deemed  official  honors  and  emoluments,  ought  not 
to  be  drafted  in  time  of  war,  or  compelled  to  pay  an  equivalent, 
or  go  to  prison  for  disobedience.  If  conscience  is  to  be  respected 
and  provided  for  in  any  case,  it  is  in  theirs. 

“We  know  of  no  law,  however,  for  their  exemption;  and, 
therefore,  some  of  them  may  be  drafted,  and  put  to  a  trial  of 
their  faith.  In  that  case,  let  them  possess  their  souls  in  patience 
and  serenity,  and  meet  without  any  outcry,  1  as  though  some 
strange  thing  had  happened  unto  them/  whatever  penalty  may 
follow  their  non-compliance  with  the  draft.  There  is  no  loss, 
but  great  gain,  in  suffering  for  righteousness’  sake.  They 
surely  knew  the  liabilities  to  which  they  subjected  themselves, 
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when  they  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  Non- 
Resistance  5  and  they  will  not  try  to  shirk  the  cross  when  it  is 
presented,  bnt  rejoice  that  they  are  counted  worthy  to  hear 
it.  One  thing  they  can  and  should  do,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
misconceptions  as  to  their  feelings  and  views  in  relation  to  the 
conduct  of  those  who  have  risen  up  in  rebellion $  and  that  is, 
denounce  it  as  horribly  perfidious,  and  as  having  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  overthrow  of  every  safeguard  of  popular  liberty,  and 
register  their  testimony  that  the  Government  has  exercised  no 
injustice  towards  the  South,  nor  given  any  occasion  for  such  a 
treasonable  outbreak.  Thus  defining  their  position,  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  nation  that  they  are  acting  in  a  manner  as  just  and 
discriminating  toward  the  Government  as  it  is  upright  and  con¬ 
scientious  on  their  part. 

“  It  can  hardly  be  asked  by  any  Non-Resistant,  ‘  How,  if 
drafted,  about  hiring  a  substitute  t  ’  because  what  we  do  by 
another  as  our  agent  or  representative,  we  do  ourselves.  To 
hire  a  substitute  is,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  precisely  the  same 
as  to  go  to  the  battle-field  in  person. 

“  ‘  But  if  the  alternative  be,  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  to  the 
Government,  or  else  be  imprisoned  or  shot,  may  we  pay  the 
fine  ?  ’  That  is  a  matter  for  the  individual  conscience  to  decide. 
Speaking  personally,  we  see  no  violation  of  Non-Resistance 
principles  in  paying  the  money ;  because  it  is  a  choice  presented 
between  different  forms  of  suffering,  and,  1  other  things  being 
equal,’  it  will  be  natural  to  wish  to  avoid  as  much  of  it  as  the 
case  will  admit.  Thus,  a  highwayman,  placing  his  pistol  to  our 
head,  demands  in  our  helplessness,  ‘  Your  money,  or  your  life  1  ’ 
To  part  with  the  money  is  certainly  more  reasonable  than  to 
part  with  life  •,  nor,  in  yielding  it,  do  we  give  any  sanction  to 
the  demand.  But  if  the  highwayman  should  say,  ‘  Your  money, 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  my  right  to  extort  it,  or  your  life,’  then 
there  would  be  no  alternative  but  to  die,  or  else  prove  recreant 
to  truth  and  honesty. 

“  1  But,’  it  may  be  said,  ‘  though  I  should  refuse  to  hire  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  yet,  if  I  pay  the  price  demanded,  will  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment  take  the  money  and  apply  it  for  that  purpose  ?  And  is 
there  any  essential  moral  difference  here  V  We  think  there  is. 
In  hiring  a  substitute  yourself,  you  actively  sustain  the  war,  and 
become  an  armed  participant  in  it,  and  so  violate  the  principles 
which  you  profess  to  revere.  In  paying  a  tax,  you  passively 
submit  to  the  exaction,  which,  in  itself,  commits  no  violence 
upon  others,  but  is  only  a  transfer  of  so  much  property  to  other 
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hands.  If,  then,  the  Government  shall  proceed  to  apply  it  to 
war  purposes,  the  responsibility  will  rest  with  the  Government, 
not  with  yon.  This  is  the  light  in  which  we  regard  it :  still,  we 
offer  no  other  suggestion  than  this  — ' ‘  Let  every  one  be  fully  per¬ 
suaded  in  his  own  mind.’  We  shall  honor  none  the  less  him 
who  may  feel  it  his  duty  to  take  the  most  afflicting  alternative, 
as  the  most  effectual  method  to  meet  the  issue  before  the  com¬ 
munity.  Of  that  he  must  be  the  judge ;  and  especially  must  he 
be  sure  to  count  the  cost  and  act  intelligently.”  1 

With  regard  to  abolitionists  who  were  not  non-resist¬ 
ants,  and  who  had  hitherto  abstained  from  voting  on 
account  of  the  pro-slavery  character  of  the  Constitution, 
the  argument  showed  that  as  the  Union  was  dissolved 
and  the  Government  had  the  war-power  to  abolish  slavery 
(even  in  the  Border  States,  Mr.  Garrison  maintained), 
“  every  obstacle  to  constitutional  emancipation  is  taken 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  Government  is,  and  must  be,  if 
true  to  itself,  wholly  on  the  side  of  liberty.  Such  a  gov¬ 
ernment  can  receive  the  sanction  and  support  of  every  aboli¬ 
tionist ,  whether  in  a  moral  or  military  point  of  view.” 

It  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  same  number  of  the 
Liberator  in  which  this  article  appeared  should  also  con¬ 
tain  President  Lincoln’s  first  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
promising  a  final  edict  of  freedom  to  the  slaves  in  all 
States  or  parts  of  States  which  should  be  in  rebellion 
against  the  Government  on  the  first  of  January  following,2 

1  “A  beautiful  specimen  of  clear  and  unanswerable  reasoning,”  was  Ger- 
rit  Smith’s  comment  on  this  editorial  ( Lib.  32  :  155). 

2  Just  amonth  before  this  (Aug.  22)  Mr.  Lincoln  had  addressed  his  famous 
letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  stating  that  his  paramount  object  was  to  save  the 
Union,  without  reference  to  slavery.  “  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without 
freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it  —  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I 
would  do  it  —  and  if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I 
would  also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  this  Union  ;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear 
because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.”  The  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  letter  lay  not  only  in  the  growing  popular  conviction  that  the 
second  alternative  was  the  one  he  would  be  compelled  to  choose,  but  in  his 
frank  promise,  “  I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors,  and  I 
shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  appear  to  be  true  views  ”  ;  and  in  his 
closing  assurance  that  while  he  had  thus  stated  his  purpose  according  to  his 
views  of  official  duty,  he  intended  no  modification  of  his  “oft-expressed 
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to  Oliver 
Johnson. 


and  that  the  editor  could  thus  cite  it  as  evidence  of  the 
anti-slavery  purpose  of  the  Administration.  His  first 
feeling,  however,  on  carefully  reading  the  document,  was 
not  one  of  exultation,  and  a  friend  who  called  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him,  the  morning  it  appeared,  was  surprised 
to  find  how  quietly  he  took  it,  and  wondered  at  his  lack 
of  enthusiasm ;  hut  having  indulged  the  hope  that  the 
proclamation,  if  issued,  would  be  unreserved  and  sweep¬ 
ing,  he  was  disappointed  and  disturbed  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  confine  it  to  the  rebellious  States,  giving  them 
one  hundred  days  of  grace,  and  should  couple  with  it  his 
scheme  for  gradual  and  compensated  emancipation  in  the 
Border  States,  and  for  colonization.1  Still,  he  welcomed 
it  as  “  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction,2  and  an 
act  of  immense  historic  consequence,”  and  commended 
especially  the  clauses  in  which  the  President  enjoined  the 
army  and  navy  to  obey  and  enforce  the  anti-slavery  acts 
already  passed  by  Congress.  He  congratulated  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln,  too,  on  the  abuse  now  heaped  upon  him  by  the  semi- 
disloyal  Democratic  press  which  had  so  lately  praised  him 
without  stint.  Only  a  fortnight  before,  he  was  fearing 
that  its  influence  and  that  of  the  Border  States  had  become 
all-powerful  with  the  President. 


W.  L.  Garrison  to  Oliver  Johnson. 


MS., 

in  possession 
of  Young 
Mens  Li¬ 
brary,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 


Boston,  Sept.  9,  1862. 

I  commend  your  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
both  by  the  Standard  and  the  Liberator,  respecting  the  present 

personal  wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free”  (Greeley’s  ‘Ameri¬ 
can  Conflict,’  2  :  250).  Not  until  two  years  later  did  it  become  publicly 
known  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  submitted  the  first  draft  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  to  the  Cabinet  a  month  before  he  wrote  this  letter  to  Greeley 
(July  22),  and.  was  holding  it  in  his  desk  until  a  decisive  victory  of  the  Union 
armies  should  afford  him  a  favorable  moment  for  issuing  it.  For  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  Lincoln’s  steps  towards  emancipation,  see  J.  G.  Nicolay’s  and 
John  Hay’s  chapter  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  December,  1888. 

1  “The  President  can  do  nothing  for  freedom  in  a  direct  manner,  but  only 
by  circumlocution  and  delay.  How  prompt  was  his  action  against  Frdmont 
and  Hunter!”  (MS.  Sept.  25,  1862,  W.  L.  G.  to  his  daughter.) 

2  “  Step  !  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Phillips,  when  this  was  repeated  to  him,  “it ’s 
a  stride !  ” 
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critical  state  of  affairs ;  and  fully  agree  with  you,  that  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  abolitionists  should  weigh  their  words 
(whether  written  or  spoken)  more  carefully  than  now,  in  order 
to  avoid  needless  persecution  and  baffle  pro-slavery  malignity. 
Our  work,  as  abolitionists,  is  still  to  impeach,  censure,  and  con¬ 
demn  where  we  must,  and  approve  when  we  can  ;  but,  in  such 
an  inflammable  state  of  the  country,  the  injunction:  “Be  ye 
wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves,”  deserves  to  be  care¬ 
fully  heeded.  I  have  always  believed  that  the  anti-slavery 
cause  has  had  aroused  against  it  a  great  deal  of  uncalled-for 
hostility,  in  consequence  of  extravagance  of  speech,  and  want 
of  tact  and  good  judgment,  on  the  part  of  some  most  desirous 
to  promote  its  advancement ;  but  this  is  a  drawback  which  has 
ever  affected  the  success  of  reformatory  movements,  and  grows 
out  of  the  incompleteness  of  human  development. 

It  is  very  desirable,  as  you  intimate,  that  the  Standard  and  the 
Liberator  should  harmonize,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  such  correspondents  as  wish  to  make  use  of  their 
columns  to  express  their  honest  but  often  badly  expressed  senti¬ 
ments  on  men  and  things.  In  common,  on  the  ground  of  free 
discussion,  we  are  both  often  called  to  publish  what,  on  the 
score  of  good  taste  and  fair  criticism,  we  cannot  endorse ;  but 
I  grant  a  larger  indulgence  than  it  would  be  proper  for  you  to 
do,  seeing  that  no  one  else  is  responsible  for  the  Liberator  but 
myself ;  whereas,  the  Standard  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  on  that  account  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  more  habitual  circumspection.  Still,  I  would  have 
the  Standard  err  on  the  side  of  liberality,  rather  than  of  exclu¬ 
siveness,  so  as  to  always  indicate  its  fearlessness  of  the  most 
thorough  investigation  and  the  strongest  dissent ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  I  would  have  you  exercise  your  own  good  judgment, 
just  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  in  determining  what  shall 
appear  in  the  Standard.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  give  you  any 
advice,  or  that  you  need  any. 

Lincoln’s  annual  message  to  Congress  in  December 
made  a  last  plea  for  the  scheme  of  compensated  emanci¬ 
pation  broached  in  his  July  message,  and  proposed  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  by  which  any  State  abolishing 
slavery  by  or  before  the  year  1900  should  be  entitled  to 
compensation  from  the  Federal  Government.  A  single 
point  illustrates  how  far  Mr.  Lincoln  yet  was  from  put- 
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ting  himself  in  the  slave’s  place,  and  “  remembering  those 
in  bonds  as  bound  with  them,”  for  he  frankly  stated  his 
wish  to  postpone  the  day  of  emancipation  so  far  that  the 
present  oppressors  would  not  live  to  see  it,  and  so  need 
not  be  concerned  about  it ;  whilst  the  slaves,  consigned  to 
life-long  bondage,  were  to  console  themselves  with  the 
“  inspiriting  assurance  ”  that  their  posterity  would  be  free 
forever !  But  the  proposed  amendment  made  no  provision 
whatever  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1900  in  such  slave 
States  as  might  not  then  have  enacted  it ;  and,  as  in  the 
July  message,  the  right  to  reestablish  it  was  admitted  by 
the  stipulation  that  in  that  case  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  reimbursed.1 

In  view  of  this  menace  to  the  promised  emancipation 
edict  of  January  1,  the  abolitionists  had  no  option  but  to 
go  on,  and  Mr.  Garrison,  in  writing  the  call  for  the  annual 
Subscription  Festival  on  which  the  maintenance  -of  the 
American  Society  depended,  rehearsed  the  reasons  for  con¬ 
tinued  effort.  The  disagreeable  alternative  was  also  forced 
upon  him,  in  common  with  all  other  newspaper  publishers, 
of  raising  the  subscription  price  of  the  Liberator,  or  sus¬ 
pending  its  publication,  the  price  of  paper  having  doubled 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  cotton ;  and,  choosing  the 
former,  he  advanced  the  price  from  $2.50  to  $3.00  with  the 
new  year.  In  a  frank  statement  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
Liberator,  and  a  retrospective  glance  at  its  history  and 
career,  he  announced  that  the  recent  marvellous  change  in 
public  sentiment  had  wrought  no  advantage  to  its  sub¬ 
scription-list.  “ Other  journals,”  he  continued,  “have 
carefully  consulted  this  change,  and  given  the  milk  needed 
for  new-born  babes,  so  that  more  is  published  every  day 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  pro  and  con,  by  the  newspaper 
press  than  used  to  be  in  the  course  of  years.  That  others 
have  entered  into  our  labors,  and  reaped  the  advantage 
thereof,  we  do  not  regret ;  it  has  followed  in  the  nature 

1  These  discreditable  qualifications  and  suggestions  are  not  mentioned  by 
Messrs.  Nicolay  and  Hay  in  their  account  of  this  message  (Century  Maga¬ 
zine  for  March,  1889). 
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of  things,  and  is  what  we  gladly  looked  for  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  But  it  explains  why  our  circulation  remains 
unaided  by  the  cheering  revolution  which  has  taken 
place.” 1  A  quick  and  generous  response  from  long-tried 
friends  and  subscribers  insured  the  Liberator  another 
year’s  continuance. 

The  last  number  of  the  year  contained  a  letter  from 
George  Thompson,  who,  after  laboring  indefatigably  to 
inform  the  English  public  on  the  issues  involved  in  the 
American  conflict,  and  delivering  many  addresses  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,2  was  now  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  formation  of  a  large  and  influential  Emanci¬ 
pation  Society  in  London,  for  the  vigorous  and  systematic 
prosecution  of  the  same  work.  The  nucleus  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  was  the  London  Emancipation  Committee,  a  little 
band  of  Mr.  Garrison’s  friends  who  had  for  several  years 

1  “How  does  the  war  affect  your  subscription-list?  The  Liberator's  is 
minus  at  least  two  hundred  ”  (MS.  Sept.  9,  1862,  W.  L.  G.  to  Oliver  John¬ 
son).  “  If  slavery  were  really  abolished,  I  should  care  very  little  about 
the  continuance  of  the  Liberator  or  Standard,  or  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society ;  but,  until  emancipation  come,  I  do  hope  these  instrumentalities 
will  remain  in  the  field,  as  hitherto.  At  all  events,  we  will  (if  need  be)  ‘  go 
down  with  our  colors  nailed  to  the  mast-head  ’  ”  (MS.  Dec.  14, 1862,  W.  L.  G. 
to  O.  Johnson). 

2  “  Towards  the  close  of  last  year,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present,  I 
delivered  a  large  number  of  lectures  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  includ¬ 
ing  eight  in  the  city  of  Manchester  (six  of  which  were  in  Free  Trade  Hall). 
I  also  gave  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland.  I 
formally  proposed  to  the  Union  Americans  in  London  to  give  the  whole  of 
my  time,  gratuitously,  to  the  work  of  agitation  in  this  country,  if  they 
would  raise  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  necessary  expenses  ;  but  there 
was  no  response.  But,  alas !  the  only  agency  they  employed  was  the  Lon¬ 
don  American,  which  has  done  far  more  harm  than  good  to  their  cause,  by 
being  the  vehicle  for  the  envenomed  outpourings  of  G.  F.  Train,  and  the 
slanderous  attacks  upon  the  abolitionists  of  their  New  York  correspondent. 
Again — the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  has 
done  nothing,  and  is  only  now  thinking  of  saying  a  good  word  in  behalf  of 
the  Proclamation.  Thus,  I  have  stood  alone.  The  Star  and  Daily  News 
have  done  good  service  among  the  daily  London  papers  ;  and  the  Spectator 
and  Dial  (the  latter  entirely  conducted  by  my  son-in-law,  Mr.  Chesson), 
among  the  weekly  journals,  have  promulgated  sound  views ;  but  what  are 
these  among  the  multitude  of  papers  that  have  gone  wrong  ?  ”  (MS.  Nov. 
7,  1862,  George  Thompson  to  W.  L.  G.,  Lib.  32  :  190.  See,  for  letters  and 
speeches  of  Mr.  Thompson,  Lib.  32  :  6,  27,  64,  65,  191,  204,  206 ;  33  :  3,  5, 
7,  11,  13,  33.  34,  42,  46,  54,  63,  66,  160,  174,  207  ;  34  ;  3,  7,  14,  29.) 
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labored  to  excite  public  interest  in  the  American  anti- 
slavery  movement,  and  to  maintain  the  active  alliance 
and  cooperation  established  and  fostered  by  him  in  his 
three  visits  to  England.  Thompson  himself  was  the 
chairman,  and  his  son-in-law,  Frederick  W.  Chesson,  the 
secretary,  of  this  Committee.  The  enlarged  Society  in¬ 
cluded  such  men  as  John  Stuart  Mill,  John  Bright,  Rich¬ 
ard  Cobden,  Lord  Houghton,  Samuel  Lucas,  William  E. 
Forster,  Peter  A.  Taylor,  Goldwin  Smith,  Justin  McCarthy, 
Thomas  Hughes,  James  Stansfeld,  Jr.,  Prof.  J.  E.  Cairnes, 
Herbert  Spencer,  Prof.  Francis  W.  Newman,  Rev.  Baptist 
Noel,  and  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  most  of  whom  rendered 
direct  and  important  service ;  but  the  organizer  and  tire¬ 
less  spirit  of  the  movement  was  Mr.  Chesson,  to  whose 
wide  acquaintance  with  public  men,  unfailing  tact  and 
address,  thorough  information,  and  extraordinary  indus¬ 
try  and  executive  ability,  a  very  large  measure  of  credit 
for  its  success  was  due. 

The  most  cordial  and  sympathetic  relations  existed 
between  the  Society  and  Minister  Adams  and  Secretary 
Moran  of  the  American  Legation.  Its  first  task  was  to 
evoke  such  expressions  of  popular  sympathy  with  the 
American  Government  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  as 
would  effectually  deter  the  English  Government  from  lis¬ 
tening  to  Napoleon’s  schemes  of  intervention  in  favor  of 
the  South,  and  permitting  the  escape  from  English  ports 
of  other  piratical  cruisers  like  the  Alabama,  and  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  plottings  of  Mason  and  other  rebel  emissa¬ 
ries  in  London.  To  the  organizations  which  were  the 
legitimate  and  direct  outgrowth  of  Mr.  Garrison’s  anti¬ 
slavery  missions  to  England1  were  largely  due  the  suc- 

1  The  Union  and  Emancipation  Society,  formed  in  Manchester  in  1863, 
with  Thomas  Bayley  Potter,  M.  P.,  as  its  President,  and  Thomas  H. 
Barker  as  its  indefatigable  Secretary,  had  also  many  of  Mr.  Garrison’s 
friends  and  co-workers  among  its  members,  and  did  an  immense  work  in 
encouraging  and  supporting  the  strong  Union  sympathies  of  the  suffering 
Lancashire  operatives.  Mr.  Potter’s  labors  were  as  disinterested  as  they 
were  ardent,  and  his  munificent  pecuniary  support — his  personal  contribu¬ 
tions  aggregating  £5000  —  enabled  the  Society,  during  the  two  years  of  its 
existence,  to  hold  three  hundred  meetings  and  distribute  nearly  600,000 
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cessful  accomplishment  of  that  work,  and  the  enormous 
advantage  which  thereby  accrued  to  the  American  cause.1 
But  without  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  to  conjure 
with,  the  task  would  have  been  infinitely  greater,  if  not 
impossible.  On  the  eve  of  its  issue,  George  Thompson 
wrote  to  Mr.  Garrison  as  follows  : 

George  Thompson  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

Evening  of  Christmas  Day,  1862. 

In  the  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  sound  and  unprejudiced  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  true  state  of  public  feeling  in  this  country,  certain 
facts  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  sentiments  of  our  leading  journals,  of  a  portion  of  our 
public  men,  and  of  the  aristocratic  circles,  at  the  present  time, 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  are  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  same  quarters  during  the  struggle  for  the 
emancipation  of  our  own  slaves.  In  this  respect,  England  is 
neither  better  nor  worse.  Blackwood'1  s  Magazine  and  the  Times 
of  to-day  are  the  same  as  they  were  in  1832  —  the  one  the 
essence  of  Toryism,  the  other  of  Mammon.  .  .  .  On  the 
vital  question  of  slavery,  the  heart  of  the  people  is  sound.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  a  pro-slavery  resolution  in  any  unpacked 
assembly  in  the  kingdom.  I  could  obtain  a  vote  of  censure 
from  the  constituents  of  every  man  who  has  vindicated  the 

pamphlets  (Lib.  35  :  46).  He  clearly  recognized,  and  continually  impressed 
upon  the  workingmen  of  Lancashire,  the  fact  that  the  struggle  raging  in 
America  was  their  own  battle,  and  that  on  the  maintenance  of  the  great 
republic  the  progress  of  popular  institutions  all  over  the  world  largely  de¬ 
pended  (IAb.  33  :  174).  In  Glasgow,  the  vigilance  and  energetic  measures 
of  Mr.  Garrison’s  steadfast  friends,  Andrew  Paton,  William  Smeal,  and  a 
few  others,  prevented  the  sailing  from  the  Clyde  of  a  Confederate  war 
vessel  that  would  have  been  more  formidable  than  the  Alabama. 

1  “All  the  anti-slavery  people,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  support 
the  North ;  while  the  representatives  of  the  old  West  India  interests  and  the 
Conservative  party  generally  remain  true  to  their  dishonorable  traditions. 

.  .  .  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  Times  to  taunt  the  Emancipation 

Society  with  being  deserted  by  all  the  old,  well-remembered  names.  This 
is  true  of  Lord  Brougham,  but  not  of  Dr.  Lushington.  Several  of  the 
Buxtons,  the  Gurneys,  the  Croppers,  and  the  Hughes  have  avowed  their 
sympathy  with  the  Northern  cause  ;  and  .  .  .  Mr.  Henry  Wilberforce, 
the  younger  son  of  the  great  philanthropist,  is  most  earnest  in  his  advocacy 
of  sound  views  on  the  American  question,  and  feels  deeply  the  dishonor 
which  some  of  his  countrymen  have  put  upon  themselves  by  their  pro-South¬ 
ern  sentiments”  (F.  W.  Chesson  to  W.  L.  G.,  Feb.  18,  1865,  Lib.  35  :  46). 
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cause  of  the  slaveholding  rebels.  The  Times  could  not  obtain  an 
endorsement  of  its  sentiments  in  any  open  meeting  in  the  city 
of  London  or  elsewhere,  where  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of 
speaking  the  truth.  The  mention  of  its  name  invariably  calls 
forth  “  a  groan.”  It  should  always  be  remembered,  too,  that 
our  people  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  powers  of 
your  Federal  Government.  They  know  little  or  nothing  of 
your  Constitution  —  its  compromises,  guarantees,  limitations, 
obligations,  etc.  They  are  consequently  unable  to  appreciate 
the  difficulties  of  your  President,  or  to  comprehend  the  caution, 
forbearance,  and  tenderness  which  he  displays  when  speaking 
of  slavery,  slaveholders,  slave  States,  etc.  Then,  again,  our 
anti-American  journals  have  been  careful  to  conceal  the  truth. 
They  have  exposed  every  blunder ;  blazoned  every  pro-slavery 
act  of  general  or  officer  in  the  army  ;  have  republished  the  harsh 
criticisms  of  Abolition  speakers,  and,  above  all,  the  repeated 
declarations  of  members  of  the  Republican  party,  that  the  war 
was  not  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  .  .  . 

None  know  better  than  you  and  I  how  much  the  Northern 
people  themselves  have  done  to  furnish  occasion  to  the  adver¬ 
sary,  and  to  justify  the  taunts  and  reproaches  he  has  hurled 
against  them.  You  can  understand  the  difficulty  of  my  position 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  when  so  many  ugly  facts  came 
out  illustrating  the  pro-slavery  tendencies  of  your  public  men. 
You  know  how  many  plagues  it  has  needed  to  bring  the  North 
to  hear  the  command, —  which  is  not  even  yet  obeyed, — “  Let 
my  people  go  !  ”  You  know  how  impossible  it  is  at  this  moment 
to  vindicate,  as  one  would  wish,  the  course  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In 
no  one  of  his  utterances  is  there  an  assertion  of  a  great  principle 
—  no  appeal  to  right  or  justice.  In  everything  he  does  and  says, 
affecting  the  slave,  there  is  the  alloy  of  expediency.  The  slave 
may  be  free  —  if  it  should  be  “  necessary,'1'1  or  “  convenient ,”  or 
“  agreeable  to  his  master. ”  What  we  want  to  see  him  do  is,  to 
take  his  stand  upon  the  doctrine  of  human  equality,  and  man’s 
inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
All  else  is  paltering  with  conscience  and  with  truth.  ...  I 
firmly  believe  that  Mr.  Lincoln  might,  if  he  would,  extirpate, 
root  and  branch,  the  accursed  system ;  and  that  both  God  and 
man  would  support  him  in  the  deed.  Oh,  that  he  would  do  it  — 
and  thereby  secure  the  peace  of  his  soul,  the  blessing  of  the 
slave,  the  applause  of  mankind,  the  verdict  of  posterity,  and 
the  approbation  of  Heaven  ! 


1 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  Proclamation. — 1863. 

SPECIAL  preparations  had  been  made  in  Boston  to 
celebrate  the  promised  edict  of  freedom  on  the  first 
of  January.  The  impressive  watch-meetings  held  in  the  col¬ 
ored  churches  on  New  Year’s  eve  were  followed  by  meet¬ 
ings  in  Tremont  Temple  extending  through  the  day  and 
evening,  and  a  grand  jubilee  concert  in  Music  Hall  was 
announced  for  the  afternoon.  It  was  confidently  expected 
that  the  President’s  Proclamation  would  reach  the  city  by 
noon,  but  as  the  day  wore  on  without  tidings  of  its  issue, 
fears  arose  lest  it  might  not,  after  all,  be  forthcoming,  and 
the  celebrations  proceeded  under  a  shadow  of  doubt  and 
unrest.  The  Music  Hall  concert  had  been  hastily  but 
admirably  arranged,  and  audience  and  musicians  seemed 
alike  animated  by  the  occasion.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  uplifting  than  the  fine  orchestral  and  choral  render¬ 
ing  of  Mendelssohn’s  Hymn  of  Praise,  Beethoven’s  Fifth 
Symphony,  and  Handel’s  Hallelujah  Chorus,  alternated 
with  the  reading,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  of  his  “  Bos¬ 
ton  Hymn,”  written  for  the  occasion,  and  the  singing  of 
Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes’s  “  Army  Hymn  ” ; 1  but  the  painful 
uncertainty  about  the  President’s  action  marred  the  other¬ 
wise  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  great  audience  until  a 
gentleman  announced  from  the  floor  that  the  Proclama- 

1  The  verse  in  Mr.  Emerson’s  poem  which  won  loudest  applause  was  that 
on  compensation : 

“Pay  ransom  to  the  owner, 

And  fill  the  bag  to  the  brim. 

Who  is  the  owner  ?  The  slave  is  owner, 

And  ever  was.  Pay  him !  ” 
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tion  had  been  issued  and  was  coming  over  the  wires.  The 
storm  of  applause  which  followed,  and  relieved  the  pent-up 
feelings  of  the  listeners,  culminated  in  nine  rousing  cheers 
for  Abraham  Lincoln,  followed  by  three  more  for  Mr. 
Garrison,  who  occupied  a  seat  in  the  gallery,  and  the 
concert  then  proceeded  to  its  triumphant  finish. 

Surpassing  even  this  scene  was  that  at  the  evening 
meeting  at  Tremont  Temple,  to  which  a  copy  of  the 
Proclamation  was  unexpectedly  brought,  just  prior  to 
adjournment,  and  read  with  thrilling  effect  by  Charles 
W.  Slack.  As  he  concluded  amid  a  wild  outburst  of 
cheering,  Frederick  Douglass  stepped  forward  and  led 
the  multitude  in  singing,  u  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow  !  ” 
with  the  chorus,  never  more  fitting  than  then,  “  The  year 
of  jubilee  has  come  !  ”  Mr.  Garrison  unhappily  missed 
this,  as  he  had  gone  to  Medford  with  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr. 
Emerson,  and  other  friends  to  witness  the  unveiling  of  a 
marble  bust  of  John  Brown,  at  the  residence  of  George 
L.  Stearns;  but  in  the  Liberator  of  the  following  day 
(which  was  held  back  from  the  press  that  it  might  contain 
the  Proclamation),  he  uttered  his  “  Glory,  Hallelujah !  ” 
and  hailed  the  “  great  historic  event,  sublime  in  its  mag¬ 
nitude,  momentous  and  beneficent  in  its  far-reaching 
consequences,  and  eminently  just  and  right  alike  to  the 
oppressor  and  the  oppressed.” 1  From  that  hour  a  dishon¬ 
orable  compromise  became  impossible.  The  Government 
was  irrevocably  committed  to  the  emancipation  policy, 

1  “Freedom’s  first  champion  in  our  fettered  land  ! 

Nor  politician  nor  base  citizen 

Could  gibbet  thee,  nor  silence,  nor  withstand. 

Thy  trenchant  and  emancipating  pen 

The  patriot  Lincoln  snatched  with  steady  hand, 

Writing  his  name  and  thine  on  parchment  white, 

Midst  war’s  resistless  and  ensanguined  flood ; 

Then  held  that  proclamation  high  in  sight 
Before  his  fratricidal  countrymen, — 

‘  Freedom  henceforth  throughout  the  land  for  all,’ — 

And  sealed  the  instrument  with  his  own  blood, 

Bowing  his  mighty  strength  for  slavery’s  fall ; 

Whilst  thou,  staunch  friend  of  largest  liberty, 

Survived,—  its  ruin  and  our  peace  to  see.” — A.  B.  Alcott  to  W.  L.  G. 
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and  pledged  to  make  it  effectual  over  all  the  territory 
covered  by  the  Proclamation.  The  abolitionists  had  now 
to  urge  Congress  and  the  President  to  complete  the  work 
and  extirpate  slavery  by  abolishing  it  in  the  Border  States. 
This  duty  was  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  relative  to  the 
Proclamation  which  were  adopted  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  in  those 
passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  at  its  January  meet¬ 
ing,  all  of  which  were  drafted  by  Garrison.1  His  speech 
at  the  same  meeting  was  full  of  joy  and  hope.  “  Thirty 
years  ago,”  he  said,  “  it  was  midnight  with  the  anti-slavery 
cause  j  now  it  is  the  bright  noon  of  day,  with  the  sun 
shining  in  his  meridian  splendor.  Thirty  years  ago  we 
were  in  the  arctic  regions,  surrounded  by  icebergs ;  to-day 
we  are  in  the  tropics,  with  the  flowers  blooming  and  the 
birds  singing  around  us.  I  say  this  simply  as  a  matter  of 
contrast  and  comparison.”  2 

From  England  came  cheering  reports  of  the  revolution 
in  public  sentiment  caused  there  by  the  Proclamation. 


F.  W.  Chesson  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

London,  January  9, 1863. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Saturday  Review,  which  contains  an 
article  on  the  Emancipation  Society’s  address  to  the  clergy. 
Do  not,  however,  mistake  this,  or  any  similar,  ebullition  for  an 
expression  of  the  real  opinion  of  the  English  people  on  the 

1  Congress  was  also  urged,  in  one  of  the  resolutions,  to  establish  a  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau,  “  for  the  special  purpose  of  guarding  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  liberated  bondmen,  providing  them  with  land  and  labor,  and  giving 
them  a  fair  chance  to  develop  their  faculties  and  powers  through  the  neces¬ 
sary  educational  instrumentalities  ”  (Lib.  33  :  22).  See,  also,  Report  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Inquiry  Commission  (Robert  Dale  Owen,  James  McKay,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe),  appointed  by  Secretary  Stanton,  on  “  Negroes  as 
Refugees,  as  Military  Laborers,  and  as  Soldiers  ”  (Lib.  33  :  130). 

2  Mr.  Phillips,  who  followed  Mr.  Garrison,  was  less  jubilant  in  tone, 
though  not  less  positive  as  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  purpose  to  stand  by  the 
Proclamation,  and  of  the  ultimate  destruction  of  slavery ;  but  he  had  just 
returned  from  Washington,  where  he  and  other  Bostonians  had  vainly 
urged  the  President  to  dismiss  Seward  from  the  Cabinet  as  an  obstructive, 
and  his  view  of  the  immediate  future  was  somewhat  despondent  ( Lib.  33  : 
19,  26). 
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slavery  question,  or  on  the  issues  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  The  great  meetings  which  have  been  held  in  London 
and  various  pai-ts  of  the  country,  during  the  last  six  weeks,  to 
express  sympathy  with  the  anti-slavery  policy  of  the  American 
Government,  indicate  what  is  the  true  state  of  public  feeling  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  have  endured  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  certain  organs  of  our  press  too  long,  and  we  have  now 
determined  to  endure  them  no  longer.  But  always  remember 
that,  from  the  beginning,  the  best  of  our  journals  have  remained 
true  to  the  anti-slavery  cause  ;  that  the  Star ,  Daily  News,1  West¬ 
minster  Review,  Spectator,  Nonconformist,  British  Standard,  Dial, 
Birmingham  Post,2  Manchester  Examiner,  Newcastle  Chronicle, 
Caledonian  Mercury,  Belfast  Whig,3  and  a  host  of  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  fourth  estate,  have  never  departed  from  the 
pure  faith.  The  working  classes  also  have  proved  to  be  sound 
to  the  core,  whenever  their  opinion  has  been  tested.  Witness 
the  noble  demonstration  of  Manchester  operatives  the  other  day, 
when  three  thousand  of  these  noble  sons  of  labor  (many  of 
whom  were  actual  sufferers  from  the  cotton  famine)  adopted 
by  acclamation  an  address  to  President  Lincoln,  sympathizing 
with  his  Proclamation.  A  friend  of  mine  who  was  present  on 
the  occasion  tells  me  that  the  heartiness  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
workingmen  were  something  glorious ;  that  he  heard  them  say 
to  one  another  that  they  would  rather  remain  unemployed  for 
twenty  years  than  get  cotton  from  the  South  at  the  expense  of 
the  slave.  Mr.  Thompson  has  been  in  other  parts  of  Lancashire 
lately,  and  the  meetings  he  has  addressed  have  been  attended 
with  the  same  results.  Our  experience  in  London  has  been 
equally  satisfactory.  It  would  have  done  you  good  if  you  had 
heard  Baptist  Noel’s  speech,  or  attended  the  great  meeting  of 
the  working  classes  which  we  held  on  the  31st  of  December  — 
the  eve  of  freedom.  Newman  Hall’s  speech  on  this  occasion  was 
one  of  the  best  I  ever  listened  to.  He  stated,  in  the  fairest 

1  The  chief  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Star  was  Samuel  Lucas,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  John  Bright ;  its  editors,  Justin  McCarthy  and  F.  W.  Chesson.  The 
Daily  News  was  edited  by  Thomas  Walker,  with  the  powerful  aid  of  Har¬ 
riet  Martineau,  who  wrote  scores  of  editorials  on  the  American  question. 

2  The  Birmingham  Post  published  an  instructive  series  of  letters  on  the 
American  question  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Goddard,  an  American 
gentleman  long  resident  in  that  city,  and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Mary  May.  They 
were  subsequently  collected  in  a  volume  (London,  1870). 

3  The  Belfast  Whig  was  the  most  influential  journal  in  the  north  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Its  editor,  Mr.  Frank  Harrison  Hill,  afterwards  succeeded  Thomas 
Walker  as  editor  of  the  Daily  News. 
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manner,  every  conceivable  argument  which,  had  been  urged  in 
favor  of  the  Slave  Confederacy,  or  against  the  policy  of  the 
F ederal  Government,  and  then  replied  to  them  seriatim,  demol¬ 
ishing  every  sophistry  and  gibbeting  every  falsehood,  until  the 
slavocracy  had  really  not  a  rag  left  wherewith  to  conceal  the 
revolting  defects  of  their  odious  cause. 

The  Emancipation  Society  includes,  as  you  will  have  seen, 
some  of  the  best  men  in  the  country,  without  distinction  of  sect 
or  party.  The  name  of  John  Stuart  Mill  —  one  of  the  greatest 
in  England — stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  We  are  now 
arranging  for  a  demonstration  in  Exeter  Hall,  to  take  place  on 
the  29th  inst.  Our  friends  in  Manchester  and  Birmingham  are 
organizing  branch  societies  in  those  important  towns ;  and 
applications  for  meetings  and  deputations  are  pouring  in  from 
all  quarters. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Webb,  who  is  doing  such  good  service  in  the 
Advocate,  and  in  other  ways  more  private  but  not  less  useful, 
tells  me  that  Professor  Cairnes’s  admirable  work  1  is  about  to 
pass  into  another  edition.  As  a  proof  of  how  extensively  it  is 
read,  I  may  say  that  I  have  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
obtain  it  from  Mudie’s  circulating  library  (the  greatest  in  the 
world),  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  copies.  The  answer 
on  both  occasions  was,  that  -every  copy  was  in  the  hands  of 
subscribers. 

Mrs.  Stowe’s  eloquent  and  beautiful  address  to  the  women  of 
England  is  exciting  great  interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  much 
good.  It  was  published  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  in  the  form  of  a  small  volume ;  and  it  has  since  been 
reprinted  entire  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Star  and  the  Daily 
News  —  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  popularity  of  Mrs.  Stowe 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  a  proof  of  the  earnest  interest  which 
these  journals  take  in  the  good  work.  It  could  not  have 
appeared  at  a  more  favorable  moment,  for  on  Tuesday  last  the 
Times,  with  a  maniacal  folly,  which  is  often  linked  with  ma¬ 
lignity,  published  an  article  pleading  Biblical  sanction  for 
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1  ‘  The  Slave  Power  :  Its  Character,  Career,  and  Probable  Designs  :  Being 
an  Attempt  to  Explain  the  Real  Issues  Involved  in  the  American  Contest. 
By  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy 
in  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  and  late  Whately  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.’  This  work  was  printed  at  Dublin 
by  Richard  D.  Webb,  whose  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  American 
slavery  and  anti-slavery  enabled  him  greatly  to  aid  Prof.  Cairnes  in  the 
preparation  of  his  work. 
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slavery,  and  actually  suggesting  that  it  was  perhaps  a  religious 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  slave  to  refuse  his  freedom,  even  if  it 
were  offered  to  him  !  Nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to  stir 
up  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  country  against  the  cause  of 
which  the  Times  has  made  itself  the  principal  champion.  This 
is  another  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  devil  sometimes 
overreaches  himself. 

George  Thompson  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

London,  Feb.  5,  1863. 

Since  I  last  addressed  you,  I  have  attended  meetings  in  the 
following  places,  viz. :  Sheffield,  Hey  wood,  Dumfries,  Kilnlar- 
nock,  Greenock,  Dumbarton,  Paisley,  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Perth, 
Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Galashiels,  Gloucester,  Chel¬ 
tenham,  Bristol,  Bath,  Stroud,  Kingswood,  and  London.  The 
mention  of  some  of  these  towns  will  bring  old  scenes  to  your 
remembrance,  when  we  were  companions  and  fellow-laborers  — 
as,  thank  God,  we  still  are.  .  .  . 

Since  I  left  Scotland,  on  the  22d  ultimo,  my  meetings  have 
been  all  on  the  American  question — and  such  meetings !  They 
have  reminded  me  of  those  I  was  wont  to  hold  in  1831,  ’32,  and 
’33 — densely  crowded,  sublimely  enthusiastic,  and  all  but  unan¬ 
imous.  The  opposition  has  been  of  the  most  insignificant  and 
contemptible  kind.  Before  this  reaches  you,  you  will  have  seen 
the  report  of  the  meetings  above  and  below,  and  in  the  open 
air  around,  Exeter  Hall.  I  was  the  same  evening  engaged  in 
holding  a  meeting  at  Stroud,  which  did  not  conclude  till  mid¬ 
night.  Three  nights  ago,  I  held  a  meeting  near  my  own  resi¬ 
dence.  Thousands  were  excluded  for  want  of  room.  These 
outsiders  were  addressed  by  competent  persons,  and  the  cheers 
raised  by  the  multitude  found  their  way  into  the  meeting  I  was 
addressing,  and  increased  the  excitement  of  my  audience.  I 
shall  rest  till  the  10th,  and  then  recommence  my  labors,  which 
are  in  great  demand. 

This  Anti-Slavery  movement  is  assuming  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions,  and,  if  wisely  and  energetically  conducted,  as  I  trust  it 
will  be,  will  have  a  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  beneficial, 
influence  upon  the  counsels  of  your  public  men.  It  will  be  of 
vital  importance  in  this  country.  It  will  read  a  salutary  lesson 
to  our  public  men.  It  will  mould  the  decisions  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  will  neutralize  the  poison  diffused  by  our  journals.  It 
will  enlighten  and  stir  up  our  ministers  of  religion.  It  will  ere- 
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ate  the  anti- slavery  sentiment  of  the  new  generation.  It  will 
impregnate  with  the  true  fire  the  masses  of  our  people.  In  a 
word,  it  will  put  England  in  her  old  and  proper  position. 

The  arrival  of  the  President’s  Proclamation,  of  the  1st  of 
January,  gave  me  a  degree  of  satisfaction  and  joy  which  words 
cannot  express.  It  confirmed  the  hopes  and  fulfilled  the  predic¬ 
tions  in  which  I  had  indulged.  In  spite  of  all  prognostications 
and  appearances  to  the  contrary,  I  had  cherished  a  confident 
belief  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  execute  the  decree  of  Sept.  22. 
Nevertheless,  the  suspense  was  painful.  My  anxiety  is  now  at 
an  end  as  respects  the  fiat  of  emancipation,  and  I  am  waiting  to 
see  its  fruits,  which  I  trust  will  be  abundant  and  peaceful. 

On  New  Year’s  day,  I  addressed  a  crowded  assembly  of  unem¬ 
ployed  operatives  in  the  town  of  Heywood,  near  Manchester,  and 
spoke  to  them  for  two  hours  about  the  Slaveholders’  Rebellion. 
They  were  united  and  vociferous  in  the  expression  of  their  wil¬ 
lingness  to  suffer  all  the  hardships  consequent  upon  a  want  of 
cotton,  if  thereby  the  liberty  of  the  victims  of  Southern  des¬ 
potism  might  be  promoted.  All  honor  to  the  half  million  of 
our  working  population  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  elsewhere, 
who  are  bearing  with  heroic  fortitude  the  grievous  privations 
which  your  war  has  entailed  upon  them !  The  four  millions  of 
slaves  in  America  have  no  sincerer  friends  than  these  lean,  pale- 
faced,  idle  people,  who  are  reconciled  to  their  meagre  fare  and 
desolate  homes  by  the  thought  that  their  trials  are  working  out 
the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed  children  of  your  country.  Their 
sublime  resignation,  their  self-forgetfulness,  their  observance  of 
law,  their  whole-souled  love  of  the  cause  of  human  freedom, 
their  quick  and  clear  perception  of  the  merits  of  the  question 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  their  superiority  to  the  soph¬ 
isms  of  those  who  would  delude  them,  and  their  appreciation  of 
the  labor  question  involved  in  the  “  irrepressible  conflict,”  are 
extorting  the  admiration  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
are  reading  the  nation  a  valuable  lesson. 

Friday,  6th. 

I  have  found  constant  occupation  for  William  Andrew  Jack- 
son  [Jefferson  Davis’s  late  coachman].  He  has  been  very 
usefully  employed  in  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  other  places. 
Last  week,  he  accompanied  me  in  my  tour  in  the  west  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  this  week  he  is  engaged  in  South  Wales.  Next  week 
he  will  be  in  Derbyshire,  and  will  then  proceed  to  Lancashire. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  the  impression  everywhere  produced  by  his 
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addresses  has  been  a  favorable  one.  I  shall  be  able  to  obtain 
for  him  as  much  work  as  be  can  do  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  London  Emancipation  Society  is  growing  in  numbers 
and  in  power.  On  the  18th,  I  shall  speak  as  its  representative 
in  St.  James’s  Hall,  Piccadilly,  one  of  our  finest  West-End  build¬ 
ings.  To-night  I  am  going  to  bear  Mr.  Spurgeon  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  amongst  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Christians. 


George  Thompson  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

London,  February  27  [26],  1863. 

I  can  only  send  you  a  very  imperfect  acknowledgment  of 
your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  which  reached  me  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  near  Manchester,  on  the  24th.  A  portion  of  that 
letter  was  read  at  the  great  meeting  held  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  to  present  an  address  of 
welcome  to  the  captain  of  the  Griswold.1  I  was  at  the  same 
hour  attending  another  immense  gathering  in  the  town  of  Hud¬ 
dersfield.  I  read  parts  of  the  same  letter  at  a  meeting  last  even¬ 
ing  in  London,  at  which  an  Address  was  presented  to  me  by 
some  kind  and  partial  friends.  The  papers  I  send  with  this 
will  give  you  some  account  of  these  proceedings. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  you  a  list  of  all  the  meetings 
which  have  recently  been  held,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
sympathy  with  the  anti-slavery  movement  in  the  United  States, 
and  commendation  of  the  abolition  policy  of  the  Government 
and  Congress.  My  own  strength  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
and  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  effort  I  have  made  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  me  for  my  presence  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Calls  to  the  same  effect  continue  to  pour  in 
upon  me ;  but,  though  the  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  is  weak, 
and  were  I  never  so  strong,  I  should  be  unable  to  accept  half 
the  invitations  which  are  sent  me. 

The  men  who  a  few  months  ago  were  so  bold  and  blatant 
in  the  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  Southern  rebels,  are  now 
silent.  Though  some  of  them  are  in  Parliament,  they  have 
thus  far  been  mute,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  motions  in  favor 
of  recognition,  or  proposals  for  mediation.  We  have  now  an 
organization  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  an  antidote  to 

1  The  George  Griswold,  a  vessel  sent  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  laden 
with  food  for  the  suffering  Lancashire  operatives  —  the  contribution  of 
New  York  merchants. 
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any  pro-slavery  poison  that  may  be  diffused  through  the  press 
or  the  legislature ;  and  there  are  men  in  the  House  of  Commons 
who  are  now  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  merits  of  the 
question,  that  any  misrepresentation  of  facts  would  be  met  at 
once  with  an  ample  and  overwhelming  refutation.  .  .  . 

I  read  with  deep  interest  your  speech  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  have  made  good 
use  of  it.  It  came  to  hand  very  seasonably,  and  might  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  disabusing  the  minds  of  the 
people  here. 

Mr.  Garrison  was  strongly  urged  by  G-errit  Smith  and 
other  friends  to  visit  England  during  the  spring  and  add 
his  efforts  to  those  of  George  Thompson  and  the  London 
and  Manchester  Societies,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so, 
and  tried  in  turn  to  persuade  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips  to  go  together.  The  latter  was  at  first  disposed  to 
consider  it,  but  finally  gave  up  the  project,  in  spite  of 
many  entreaties.  Subsequently,  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
converted  an  ordinary  tour  in  Great  Britain  into  one  in 
behalf  of  the  Union  cause,  and  held  that  brilliant  series 
of  meetings  in  which  he  did  such  effective  service,  and 
found  how  much  the  labors  of  the  Garrisonian  abolition¬ 
ists  had  done  towards  familiarizing  the  minds  of  the 
English  people  with  the  anti-slavery  question  in  America, 
and  enlisting  and  strengthening  that  sympathy  with 
the  North  which  was  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
Government.1 

But  to  return  to  this  side  of  the  water,  and  to  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society : 

1  “  During  my  visit  to  England,  it  was  my  privilege  to  address,  in  various 
places,  very  large  audiences,  and  I  never  made  mention  of  the  names  of  any 
of  those  whom  you  most  revere  and  love,  without  calling  down  the  wildest 
demonstrations  of  popular  enthusiasm.  I  never  mentioned  the  name  of 
Mr.  Phillips,  or  Mr.  Garrison,  that  it  did  not  call  forth  a  storm  of  approba¬ 
tion.  It  pleased  me  to  know  that  those  who  were  least  favored  in  our  own 
country  were  so  well  known  in  England.  .  .  .  It  is  true  that  a  man  is 
not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country ;  and  I  felt  that  I  had  never  had 
before  me,  in  an  audience  here,  such  an  appreciation  of  the  names  of  our 
early  and  faithful  laborers  in  this  cause  as  there  was  in  that  remote  country, 
among  comparative  strangers”  (Speech  of  H.  W.  Beecher  at  Third  Decade 
Meeting,  Philadelphia,  Dec.  4,  1863;  Lib.  34  :  5). 
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W.  L.  Garrison  to  liis  Wife. 

New  York,  May  14, 1863. 

Our  anti-slavery  company  was  never  so  small  before,  with 
reference  to  Anniversary  week.  It  consisted  of  Edmund  Quincy, 
John  T.  Sargent,  and  myself  —  Phillips  having  preceded  us  in 
the  night  train,  in  order  to  be  fresh  for  his  Cooper  Institute 
speech  Monday  evening.  At  Worcester,  Mr.  May  and  his 
mother  joined  us,  and  these  were  all  the  recognized  abolition¬ 
ists  in  that  long  and  crowded  train.  What  then  ? 

*  It  must  be  now  that  the  kingdom ’s  coming, 

And  the  year  of  jubilo  ”  — 

and  our  distinctive  movement  is  nearly  swallowed  up  in  the 
great  revolution  in  Northern  sentiment  which  has  been  going 
on  against  slavery  and  slavedom  since  the  bombardment  of 
Sumter.  Usually,  the  number  of  clergymen  has  been  large 
and  conspicuous,  going  on  to  attend  their  several  anniversary 
meetings ;  but,  this  time,  I  did  not  see  a  single  one  in  all  the 
crowd !  .  .  . 

Phillips’s  meeting  at  the  Institute,  Monday  evening,  was  a 
splendid  one,  and  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  way  to  gather  fresh 
laurels  for  his  brow.  His  speech  was  reported  in  full  in  the 
Tribune  of  Tuesday  morning.  At  the  conclusion  of  it,  I  was 
loudly  called  for,  but  held  back.  Then  calls  were  made  for 
Horace  Greeley,  who  came  forward  and  made  a  few  remarks  in 
his  queer-toned  voice  and  a  very  awkward  manner.  The  cries 
were  renewed  for  me,  and  I  said  a  few  words,  the  applause 
being  general  and  very  marked.  When  I  first  entered  the  hall, 
and  was  conducted  to  a  seat  on  the  platform  by  the  side  of 
Mayor  Opdyke,  the  audience  broke  out  in  repeated  bursts  of 
applause.  What  a  change  in  popular  sentiment  and  feeling 
from  the  old  mobocratic,  pro-slavery  times !  And,  remember, 
this  was  a  meeting  called  by  the  Sixteenth  Republican  Ward 
Association !  .  .  . 

Our  opening  session  at  Dr.  Cheever’s  Church  was  attended 
by  a  thronged  house,  and  in  all  respects  a  great  success.  As 
the  Tribune  of  yesterday  contained  a  very  full  report  of  the 
proceedings,  you  can  judge  of  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  by  a 
perusal  of  it.  Our  evening  meeting  at  the  Cooper  Institute 
was  also  an  excellent  one — Theodore  Tilton  making  the  open¬ 
ing  speech  (a  very  good  one),  and  Phillips  following  in  one  of 
his  finest  efforts  —  Henry  B.  Stanton  concluding  the  meeting 
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in  an  impromptu,  racy,  and  eloquent  speech,  after  the  olden 
time. 

Our  business  meetings  were  interesting,  though  small.  There 
was  a  general  expression  of  sentiment,  that  the  Society  must 
not  be  dissolved  until  slavery  is  extinct. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Garrison  presented  a  full  budget  of  reso¬ 
lutions  at  the  New  York  meeting,  again  urging  the  war- 
powers  of  the  President  over  slavery  in  the  border  States, 
rejoicing  in  the  vast  progress  already  attained,  and  hoping 
that  the  Society  might,  at  its  approaching  thirtieth  anni¬ 
versary  in  Philadelphia,  be  able  to  “  celebrate  the  utter 
extinction  of  the  rebellion,  the  liberation  of  every  bond- 
man,  the  prevalence  of  universal  peace.” 

Two  weeks  later,  the  opening  session  of  the  New 
England  Convention  was  adjourned  to  witness  the  tri¬ 
umphant  march  through  Boston  of  the  Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  the  first  regiment  of  colored 
troops  sent  from  any  Northern  State.  During  the  spring 
months,  while  it  was  being  recruited  and  drilled  at  Read- 
ville,  near  Boston,  Mr.  Garrison  and  Mr.  Phillips  had 
repeatedly  visited  the  camp,  and  witnessed  the  trans¬ 
formation  which  a  United  States  uniform  and  military 
discipline  wrought,  within  a  few  short  weeks,  in  the 
humble,  timid,  poorly-clad  colored  men  arriving  from  all 
parts  of  the  North  in  response  to  the  call  of  Governor 
Andrew,  who  enlisted  the  aid,  as  recruiting  officers,  of 
Frederick  Douglass,  William  Wells  Brown,  and  Charles 
Lenox  Remond. 

Robert  G.  Shaw,  the  youthful  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  Garrison’s  warm  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  G.  Shaw,  of  Staten  Island,  and  among  the 
subordinate  officers  were  several  young  men  of  anti¬ 
slavery  birth  and  training,  who  frequently  visited  his 
house  and  were  intimate  with  his  children.1  His  heart 

1  The  “  original  abolitionists  ”  did  not  lack  representatives  in  the  army 
and  navy  forces  for  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  the  rebellion.  Among 
those  whose  sons,  grandsons,  or  sons-in-law  were  thus  enrolled  could  be 
named  Arthur  and  Lewis  Tappan,  Mr.  Garrison,  James  G.  Birney,  William 
Jay,  Gerrit  Smith,  Joshua  Leavitt,  Abraham  L.  Cox,  John  Rankin  of  Ohio, 
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was  deeply  stirred  as  he  contemplated  the  perils  to  which 
these  high-souled  youths  were  soon  to  expose  themselves 
in  encountering  an  enemy  who  had  threatened  enslave¬ 
ment  to  the  black  soldiers,  and  death  to  their  white 
officers,  if  captured  in  battle,1  and  whose  bitterness  would 
be  intensified  by  the  sight  of  their  Massachusetts  flag. 
He  had  not,  however,  anticipated  the  test  that  was  soon 
to  be  brought  home  to  himself.  When  it  became  evident 
that  enough  recruits  would  be  obtained  to  form  a  second 
colored  regiment,  to  be  known  as  the  Fifty-fifth  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  it  was 
offered  to  his  eldest  son,  and  the  latter,  who  had  not 
imbibed  his  father’s  non-resistance  views,  and  had  longed 
to  enter  the  army  after  the  adoption  of  the  emancipation 
policy,  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  serving  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  the  way  of  all  others  that  he  would 
have  chosen.  The  father  did  not  shrink  from  the  test. 

* 

TF.  L.  Garrison  to  George  T.  Garrison. 

Boston,  June  11,  1863. 

Though  I  could  have  wished  that  you  had  been  able  under- 
standingly  and  truly  to  adopt  those  principles  of  peace  which 
are  so  sacred  and  divine  to  my  own  soul,  yet  you  will  bear  me 
witness  that  I  have  not  laid  a  straw  in  your  way  to  prevent 
your  acting  up  to  your  own  highest  convictions  of  duty ;  for 
nothing  would  be  gained,  but  much  lost,  to  have  you  violate 
these.  Still,  I  tenderly  hope  that  you  will  once  more  seriously 
review  the  whole  matter  before  making  the  irrevocable  deci¬ 
sion.  .  .  . 

In  making  up  a  final  judgment,  I  wish  you  to  look  all  the 
peculiar  trials  and  perils  in  the  face  that  you,  in  common  with 
all  others  connected  with  the  colored  regiment,  will  have  to 
encounter.  Personally,  as  my  son,  you  will  incur  some  risks  at 

Samuel  Fessenden,  Francis  G.  Shaw,  Samuel  May,  Jr.,  Henry  I.  Bowditch, 
James  Forten,  Robert  Purvis,  Frederick  Douglass,  S.  S.  Jocelyn,  Charles 
Follen,  William  H.  Burleigh,  Amasa  Walker,  and  others.  Henry  Wilson, 
Joshua  R.  Giddings,  William  Slade,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  contributed 
in  like  manner  to  the  struggle  (Lib.  35  :  139). 

1  See  Jeff.  Davis’s  message  and  the  bill  passed  by  the  Confederate  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  subject  (Greeley’s  ‘American  Conflict,’  2  :  523,  524). 
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the  hands  of  the  rebels  that  others  will  not,  if  it  is  known  that 
you  are  my  son.  My  impression  is,  that  upon  the  colored  regi¬ 
ments  the  Government  means  to  rely  to  do  the  most  desperate 
fighting  and  occupy  the  post  of  imminent  danger.  Your  chance 
of  being  broken  down  by  sickness,  wounded,  maimed,  or  killed, 
in  the  course  of  such  a  prolonged  campaign,  is  indeed  very 
great.  True,  this  is  not  a  consideration  to  weigh  heavily 
against  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  promptings  of  duty ;  but  it 
makes  me  tremble  in  regard  to  the  effect  that  may  be  produced 
upon  the  health  and  happiness  of  your  mother,  should  any 
serious,  especially  a  fatal,  accident  befall  you.  Her  affection 
for  you  is  intense,  her  anxiety  beyond  expression.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  great  War  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  when,  in  the  presence  of  Garrison  and 
Phillips,  he  delivered  the  State  and  national  colors  for 
the  regiment  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Shaw,  at  the 
Readville  camp,  and  nobly  declared  that  his  personal 
honor  was  identified  with  theirs,  and  that  he  should 
“  stand  or  fall,  as  a  man  and  a  magistrate,  with  the  rise 
or  fall  in  history  of  the  Fifty -fourth  Massachusetts  Regi¬ 
ment.”  Prouder  yet  was  it  when  he  reviewed,  on  Boston 
Common,  the  dusky  troops  whom  he  had  mustered  and 
equipped  in  the  face  of  bitter  prejudice  and  contempt,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  timid  doubtings  on  the  other,  and  saw 
them  march  through  Boston  streets,  receiving  enthusi¬ 
astic  greetings  along  the  entire  route,  and  displaying  as 
soldierly  discipline  and  bearing  as  any  regiment  that 
Massachusetts  had  sent  to  the  war.  As  they  marched 
down  State  Street,  singing  the  John  Brown  song,  Mr. 
Garrison  stood,  by  chance,  on  the  corner  of  Wilson’s  Lane, 
the  spot  over  which  he  had  been  dragged  by  the  mob  of 
1835,  and  there,  with  emotion  too  deep  for  words,  he 
watched  the  solid  ranks  go  by,  the  fair-haired  officer  at 
their  head  who  was  never  to  return. 

Editorially,  two  weeks  subsequently,  Mr.  Garrison  com¬ 
mented  on  the  gratifying  manner  in  which  the  emanci¬ 
pated  slaves  were  vindicating  the  hopes  of  their  friends 
and  refuting  the  calumnious  predictions  so  often  made 
concerning  them: 
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Lib.  33 : 94.  “Of  the  multitudinous  disparaging  allegations  that  have  been 
brought  against  the  slave  population  by  the  enemies  of  impartial 
freedom,  not  one  has  been  verified  by  the  events  of  the  war. 
Instead  of  not  desiring  their  freedom,  they  have  invariably 
shown  the  greatest  eagerness  to  obtain  it  wherever  our  army 
has  gone  ;  and  great  has  been  their  lamentation  when,  for  any 
cause,  they  could  not  be  admitted  within  the  lines.  Instead  of 
using  their  freedom  injuriously  to  themselves  or  others,  they 
have  behaved  with  marked  propriety,  and  evinced  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  commit  any  outrage,  however  slight.  Instead  of  wishing 
to  indulge  in  idleness  or  vagrancy,  they  have  exhibited  the 
utmost  readiness  to  work  even  for  a  very  inadequate  remuner¬ 
ation,  and  they  are  fast  learning  the  lessons  of  thrift.1  Instead 
of  being  a  burden  upon  society  or  the  Government,  they  more 
than  pay  their  way  when  there  is  anything  like  a  fair  chance. 
Instead  of  indicating  no  wish  to  be  taught,  they  manifest  the 
strongest  desire  for  rudimental  instruction,  and  a  remarkable 
aptitude  to  learn.  Instead  of  being  wild  or  intractable,  none 
are  so  docile  and  obedient.  Instead  of  showing  a  cowardly 
spirit  when  the  heroic  element  is  appealed  to,  they  display  as 
soldiers  a  courage  for  attack,  and  a  disregard  of  danger  and 
death,  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  warfare.” 

The  steady  progress  of  emancipation,  and  rapid  enlist¬ 
ment  of  colored  soldiers,  increased  the  bitterness  and  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  “  Copperhead  ”  ( i.  e.,  pro-Southern)  press  and 
Mar.  6.  party.  In  March,  there  were  barbarous  anti-negro  riots  at 
Lib.  33 :  43.  p>etroj^  resulting  in  loss  of  life  and  the  burning  of  forty 
or  fifty  houses.  In  J uly,  the  exultations  over  Gettysburg 
and  Vicksburg  were  not  yet  spent  when  the  country  was 
July  13-16,  shocked  by  the  anti-draft  riots  in  New  York,  during  which 
negroes  and  soldiers  alike  were  shot  down,  hung  to  lamp- 
posts,  beaten,  and  thrown  into  the  river,  and  hunted  like 
wild  beasts,  and  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  The  Irish  mob  likewise  sacked  the  Colored 
Sailors’  Home,  and  the  residence  of  those  staunch  aboli¬ 
tionists,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Gibbons.  There  was  an 

1  For  an  interesting  statement,  by  Edward  S.  PMlbrick,  of  the  rapid 
development  of  tastes  and  wants  for  household  comforts  and  more  abun¬ 
dant  and  varied  articles  of  food,  among  the  freed  people  of  the  Sea  Islands 
of  South  Carolina,  see  Lib.  33  :  130. 
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attempt  at  a  similar  outbreak  in  Boston,  and  Mr.  Garrison 
and  his  family  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  their  house  in 
Dix  Place  for  a  day  or  two.1  Happily  the  riot  was  crushed 
in  its  incipiency  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  authorities ; 
but  when  the  Fif  ty-fifth  Regiment  departed  for  the  South, 
the  following  week,  a  dress  parade  on  the  Common  was 
abandoned,  and  the  troops  marched  across  the  city  with 
loaded  muskets,  ready  for  a  possible  attack  in  the  Irish 
quarter  of  the  “  North  End,”  where  they  embarked  on  a 
steamer  for  North  Carolina. 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  George  T.  Garrison. 

Boston,  August  6, 1863. 

We  have  all  been  made  very  glad,  to-day,  by  the  receipt  of 
your  pencilled  note,  dated  Hatteras  Inlet,  July  31st,  announc¬ 
ing  your  safe  arrival  at  Newbern,  though  a  little  surprised  at 
your  sudden  removal  with  Wild’s  Brigade,  probably  to  Morris 
Island.  .  .  . 

You  may  readily  suppose  that  I  was  very  much  disappointed 
in  not  being  able  to  see  you,  and  give  you  my  parting  blessing 
and  a  farewell  grasp  of  the  hand,  when  your  regiment  marched 
through  Boston.  Multitudes,  with  myself,  were  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  that  the  regiment  did  not  parade  on  the  Common,  where 
we  all  expected  to  take  our  farewell  leave.  I  followed  you, 
however,  all  the  way  down  to  the  vessel,  hoping  to  speak  to  you ; 
but  I  found  myself  on  the  wrong  side,  and  the  throng  was  so 
great  and  the  marching  so  continuous  that  I  could  not  press  my 
way  through.  After  you  were  all  on  board,  I  went  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  friends  to  the  next  wharf  below,  where  we  waited  more 
than  an  hour,  hoping  to  see  you  off  and  give  you  the  parting 
salute.  But  the  rain  poured  heavily  down,  and  we  were  all  com¬ 
pelled  to  beat  a  retreat  —  keenly  regretting  that  we  could  not, 
even  from  a  distance,  shout  farewell. 

Not  a  day  has  passed  that  we  have  not  had  you  in  our  live- 

1  “  To-day,  there  are  symptoms  that  a  riot  is  brewing  in  this  city,  and, 
should  it  break  out  with  violence,  it  would  naturally  seek  to  vent  its  fury 
upon  such  as  Phillips  and  myself,  and  upon  our  dwellings.  The  whole 
North  is  volcanic.  .  .  .  My  heart  bleeds  to  think  of  the  poor,  unoffend¬ 

ing  colored  people  of  New  York,  outraged,  plundered,  murdered  by  the 
demons  in  human  shape  who  now  hold  mastery  over  New  York.  ‘  How 
long,  O  Lord,  how  long?  ’  ”  (MS.  July  14, 1863,  W.  L.  G.  to  Oliver  Johnson.) 
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liest  remembrance.  I  miss  you  by  my  side  at  the  table,  and  at 
the  printing-office,  and  cannot  get  reconciled  to  the  separation. 
Yet  I  have  nothing  but  praise  to  give  you  that  you  have  been 
faithful  to  your  highest  convictions,  and,  taking  your  life  in 
your  hands,  are  willing  to  lay  it  down,  even  like  the  brave  Col. 
Shaw  and  his  associates,  if  need  be,  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  for  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  the  rebellion.  True,  I 
could  have  wished  you  could  ascend  to  what  I  believe  a  higher 
plane  of  moral  heroism  and  a  nobler  method  of  self-sacrifice ; 
but  as  you  are  true  to  yourself,  I  am  glad  of  your  fidelity,  and 
proud  of  your  willingness  to  run  any  risk  in  a  cause  that  is  un¬ 
deniably  just  and  good.  I  have  no  fear  that  you  will  be  found 
wanting  at  any  time  in  the  trial-hour,  or  in  the  discharge  of 
your  official  duties.  .  .  . 

We  shall  wait  for  intelligence,  from  day  to  day,  with  the 
keenest  interest  —  trusting  it  may  be  your  good  fortune  to 
enter  that  hot-bed  of  nullification  and  treason,  Charleston, 
with  your  colored  associates,  victorious  over  all  opposition. 
The  fall  of  that  city  will  give  more  satisfaction  to  the  entire 
North  than  that  of  any  other  place,  not  excepting  Richmond 
itself.  I  have  my  doubts  whether  it  will  be  accomplished  for 
some  time.  Doubtless  the  conflict  will  be  long  and  sanguinary, 
but  in  the  sequel  the  city  must  surrender.  .  .  . 

Your  mother’s  thoughts  are  all  about  you.  God  bless  you, 
my  boy ! 

Matters  assumed  a  brighter  aspect  as  the  fall  advanced. 
The  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  multiplied  its  agents 
and  meetings,  and  a  petition  to  Congress  for  emancipa¬ 
tion,  circulated  by  the  Women’s  Loyal  National  League, 
received  one  hundred  thousand  signatures.1  Mr.  Garri¬ 
son,  who  had  spent  the  month  of  August  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  lectured  frequently  during  the  autumn,  chiefly  in 
cities  and  towns  within  easy  reach  of  Boston.  The  fall 
elections  resulted  triumphantly  for  the  Republicans,  thus 
strengthening  the  Administration  in  its  emancipation 
policy ;  and  now  two  of  the  Border  States  were  moving 
to  abolish  slavery  within  their  own  limits,  and  to  bring 
themselves  into  the  ranks  of  the  free  States.  Both  in 
Missouri  and  in  Maryland  a  strong  party  had  sprung  up 

1  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  were  the  organizers  and 
untiring  workers  in  this  movement  Hist.  Woman  Suffrage/  2  : 50-89). 
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advocating  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation, 
and  in  the  preliminary  movements  to  that  end  which 
were  among  the  issues  of  the  November  election,  it  found 
itself  in  the  ascendancy  in  both  States.  In  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas,  also,  prominent  slaveholders,  perceiving  that 
slavery  was  crumbling  from  mere  attrition  between  the 
opposing  armies  on  their  soil,  advocated  immediate  eman¬ 
cipation  as  the  most  sensible  method  of  disposing  of  the 
vexed  question  and  bringing  matters  to  a  settled  basis, 
and  they  deemed  it  folly  to  talk  of  compensation.  The 
Missouri  emancipationists  complained  bitterly,  however, 
that  they  received  no  encouragement  or  support  from 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  deprecated  haste  and  still  argued  in 
favor  of  gradualism,  and  they  felt  the  weight  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  against  their  radical  measures.  The  reluc¬ 
tance  of  the  President  to  press  upon  the  Border  States  the 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  which  he  had  decreed  for 
the  rebellious  States,  and  his  readiness  to  allow  a  small 
fraction  of  the  (white)  voting  population  in  the  latter  to 
form  new  State  governments  and  legislate  for  the  f reed- 
men,  will  be,  and  have  been  already  in  large  measure, 
forgotten,  while  the  brief  address  which  he  gave  at  Get¬ 
tysburg,  between  his  interview  with  the  Missourians  and 
his  transmission  to  Congress  of  the  Amnesty  Message,1 
will  live  as  long  as  his  name  and  fame. 

1  In  Ms  anxiety  to  disintegrate  the  rebel  Confederacy  politically,  and  to  re¬ 
establish  loyal  State  governments,  Mr.  Lincoln  proposed,  in  this  message, 
to  allow  one-tenth  of  the  voters  of  1860  (excepting  the  prominent  leaders  of 
the  rebellion,  and  certain  other  classes)  to  organize  such  new  governments, 
provided  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the 
proclamations  and  Congressional  acts  relating  to  slavery,  “  so  long  and 
so  far  as  not  repealed,  modified,  or  held  void  by  Congress,  or  by  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.”  Legislation  by  such  States  for  the  freedmen  must 
recognize  and  declare  their  permanent  freedom,  and  provide  for  their  edu¬ 
cation,  but  yet  might  make  “  temporary  arrangement”  for  their  tutelage. 
“  While  it  allows  those  who  have  been  in  bloody  rebellion  to  vote,  it  dis¬ 
franchises  the  whole  body  of  loyal  freedmen !  ”  wrote  Mr.  Garrison  of  it. 
“  It  opens  the  way  for  duplicity  and  perfidy  to  any  extent,  and  virtually 
nullifies  the  confiscation  act  of  Congress,  a  measure  next  in  importance  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  magnanimity  is  weakness,  and  his 
method  of  disposing  of  those  who  have  been  emancipated  by  his  proclama¬ 
tion  that  of  giving  the  sheep  over  to  the  guardianship  of  wolves.  This 
must  not  be  tolerated”  (Lib.  33  :  202). 
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“  Of  those  who  were  slaves  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion,”  recorded  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  December  message, 
“  full  one  hundred  thousand  are  now  in  the  United  States 
military  service,  about  half  of  which  number  actually 
bear  arms  in  the  ranks  —  thus  giving  the  double  advan¬ 
tage  of  taking  so  much  labor  from  the  insurgent  cause, 
and  supplying  the  places  which  otherwise  must  be  filled 
with  so  many  white  men.  So  far  as  tested,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  they  are  not  as  good  soldiers  as  any.  No  servile 
insurrection  or  tendency  to  violence  or  cruelty  has  marked 
the  measures  of  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks.” 

The  editor  of  the  Liberator  had  never  expected  to 
have  war  correspondence  a  feature  of  his  paper,  but  he 
printed  the  letters  which  now  came  to  him  from  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  colored  regiments,  with  infinitely 
more  pleasure  than  he  inserted  the  communications  of 
two  or  three  non-resistant  friends  who  deemed  it  more 
than  ever  the  time  for  them  to  bear  their  testimony. 
To  the  latter  he  yielded  space  now  and  then,  with  his 
usual  fairness  and  generosity,  but  he  steadily  declined 
to  be  dragged  into  any  extended  discussion  of  the  peace 
and  non-resistance  doctrine,  for  reasons  which  he  had 
already  fully  set  forth. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  from  its  annual  meeting  in 
May,  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  met  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  December,  to  commemorate 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  its  formation,  to  rejoice  over 
the  emancipation,  by  the  fiat  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  three  million  three  hundred  thousand  slaves, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  official  invitation  which  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rison,  as  President  of  the  Society,  extended  to  various 
friends  of  the  cause,  “  not  only  to  revive  the  remembrance 
of  the  long  thirty  years’  warfare  with  the  terrible  forces 
of  Slavery,  and  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  a  wonder¬ 
working  Providence  in  guiding  the  way  of  the  little 
Anti-Slavery  army  through  great  moral  darkness  and 
many  perils,  .  .  .  but  also  to  renew,  in  the  name  of 

humanity,  of  conscience,  and  of  pure  and  undefiled 
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religion,  the  demand  for  the  entire  and  speedy  extinction 
of  slavery  in  every  part  of  our  country.”  Concert  Hall, 
the  largest  assembly-room  in  the  city,  was  scarcely  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  throng  of  members  and  friends  who  gathered 
in  joyful  confidence  that  the  end  of  their  anti-slavery 
labors  was  near  at  hand  ;  and  in  dramatic  contrast  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Convention  of  1833  had 
met,  a  slave-auction  block  now  served  as  the  speakers’ 
stand,  the  national  colors  were  festooned  upon  the  walls, 
and  a  squad  of  colored  soldiers  from  a  neighboring  camp 
(which  bore  the  peaceful  name  of  William  Penn)  occupied 
seats  on  the  platform  at  the  opening  session.  Of  the 
forty-five  survivors  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Society, 
eleven 1  were  present ;  and  the  racy  and  delightful  remi¬ 
niscences  of  the  first  Convention  which  were  given  by 
Samuel  J.  May,  J.  M.  McKim,  and  Lucretia  Mott,  with  an 
account  of  the  women’s  anti-slavery  societies  by  Mary 
Grew,  filled  what  was  left  of  the  first  day’s  sessions  after 
the  great  audience  had  listened  to  Mr.  Garrison’s  welcom¬ 
ing  address,  to  letters  from  absent  friends,  and  to  the 
reading,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Furness,  of  the  Declaration 
of  Sentiments. 

The  absence  of  Wendell  Phillips  and  Edmund  Quincy 
was  greatly  regretted.  Others  unable  to  attend,  who  sent 
letters  which  were  read  or  printed,  were  John  G.  Whittier, 
David  Thurston,  Simeon  S.  Jocelyn,  and  Joshua  Coffin,  of 
the  Signers  of  the  Declaration ;  Arthur  Tappan,  Samuel 
Fessenden,  John  Rankin,  Theodore  and  Angelina  Weld, 
and  Sarah  Grimke,  of  the  early  supporters  of  the  move¬ 
ment;  and  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Charles  Sumner,  Owen 
Lovejoy,  B.  Gratz  Brown  (then  leading  the  emancipation 
movement  in  Missouri),  and  John  Jay  (subsequently 
Minister  to  Austria),2  of  the  political  allies  of  the  cause. 

1  Namely,  Isaac  Winslow,  Orson  S.  Murray,  W.  L.  Garrison,  Samuel  J. 
May,  Robert  Purvis,  Bartholomew  Fussell,  Enoch  Mack,  J.  Miller  McKim, 
Thomas  Whitson,  James  Mott,  and  James  McCrummell. 

2  Mr.  Jay  wrote:  “Whatever  errors  of  opinion  or  of  action  there  may 
have  been  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  societies  at  a  recent  date,  the 
political  principles  declared  at  Philadelphia  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
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Although  more  than  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
cessation  of  personal  relations  between  them,  consequent 
on  the  division  of  1840,  Mr.  Garrison  could  not  refrain 
from  sending  a  cordial  letter  of  invitation  to  Arthur 
Tappan,  in  which  he  renewed  his  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  the  latter’s  early  support  and  kindness,  and  his  ad¬ 
miration  for  all  he  had  done  in  the  slave’s  cause.  Mr. 
Tappan  responded  in  the  same  spirit : 


Arthur  Tappan  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

New  Haven,  Nov.  17,  1863. 

Dear  Sir  :  Few  events  could  give  me  so  much  pleasure  as 
the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  12th  inst.  During  the  years  that 
have  intervened  since  we  last  met,  I  have  often  recalled  the 
time  when  we  were  united  in  working  for  the  slave,  and 
regretted  that  any  occurrence  should  have  estranged  us  from 
each  other. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  but  my 
advanced  age  (78th  year)  and  growing  infirmities  may  prevent. 

I  am  truly  your  friend, 

Arthur  Tappan. 

John  G.  Whittier  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

Amesbury,  24th  11  mo.,  1863. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  received  thy  kind  letter  with  the 
accompanying  circular,  inviting  me  to  attend  the  commem¬ 
oration  of  the  Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  with 
the  deepest  regret  that  I  am  compelled,  by  the  feeble  state  of 
my  health,  to  give  up  all  hope  of  meeting  thee  and  my  other 
old  and  dear  friends  on  an  occasion  of  so  much  interest.  How 
much  it  costs  me  to  acquiesce  in  the  hard  necessity,  thy  own 
feelings  will  tell  thee  better  than  any  words  of  mine. 

and  trial,  and  have  received  the  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  American 
people ;  and  the  Anti-Slavery  movement  in  the  United  States,  with  few 
exceptions  that  more  plainly  show  the  rule,  has  been  marked  by  states¬ 
manlike  characteristics,  now  crowned  with  success,  and  by  a  love  of 
country  that  no  delay,  injustice,  or  disappointment  could  impair  or  dis¬ 
turb  ”  (Lib.  34  :  9). 


A*.  58.]  THE  PROCLAMATION. 

I  look  back  over  thirty  years,  and  call  to  mind  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  my  journey  to  Philadelphia,  in  company  with 
thyself  and  the  excellent  Dr.  Thurston  of  Maine,  even  then,  as 
we  thought,  an  old  man,  but  still  living,  and  true  as  ever  to  the 
good  cause.  I  recall  the  early  gray  morning  when,  with  Samuel 
J .  May,  our  colleague  on  the  Committee  to  prepare  a  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Sentiments  for  the  Convention,  I  climbed  to  the  small 
“  upper  chamber”  of  a  colored  friend  to  hear  thee  read  the  first 
draft  of  a  paper  which  will  live  as  long  as  our  national  history. 
I  see  the  members  of  the  Convention,  solemnized  by  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  rise  one  by  one,  and  solemnly  affix  their  names  to 
that  stern  pledge  of  fidelity  to  freedom.  Of  the  signers,  many 
have  passed  away  from  earth,  a  few  have  faltered  and  turned 
back,  but  I  believe  the  majority  still  five  to  rejoice  over  the 
great  triumph  of  truth  and  justice,  and  to  devote  what  remains 
of  time  and  strength  to  the  cause  to  which  they  consecrated 
their  youth  and  manhood  thirty  years  ago. 

For,  while  we  may  well  thank  God  and  congratulate  one 
another  on  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  of  the  United  States,  we  must  not  for  a  moment  forget 
that,  from  this  hour,  new  and  mighty  responsibilities  devolve 
upon  us  to  aid,  direct,  and  educate  these  millions,  left  free, 
indeed,  but  bewildered,  ignorant,  naked,  and  foodless  in  the 
wild  chaos  of  civil  war.  We  have  to  undo  the  accumulated 
wrongs  of  two  centuries ;  to  remake  the  manhood  that  slavery 
has  well-nigh  unmade;  to  see  to  it  that  the  long-oppressed 
colored  man  has  a  fair  field  for  development  and  improve¬ 
ment;  and  to  tread  under  our  feet  the  last  vestige  of  that 
hateful  prejudice  which  has  been  the  strongest  external  sup¬ 
port  of  Southern  slavery.  We  must  lift  ourselves  at  once  to 
the  true  Christian  altitude  where  all  distinctions  of  black  and 
white  are  overlooked  in  the  heartfelt  recognition  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man. 

I  must  not  close  this  letter  without  confessing  that  I  cannot 
be  sufficiently  thankful  to  the  Divine  Providence  which,  in  a 
great  measure  through  thy  instrumentality,  turned  me  so  early 
away  from  what  Roger  Williams  calls  “  the  world’s  great  trinity, 
pleasure,  profit,  and  honor,”  to  take  side  with  the  poor  and 
oppressed.  I  am  not  insensible  to  literary  reputation.  I  love, 
perhaps  too  well,  the  praise  and  good-will  of  my  fellow-men ; 
but  I  set  a  higher  value  on  my  name  as  appended  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Declaration  of  1833  than  on  the  title-page  of  any  book. 
Looking  over  a  life  marked  by  many  errors  and  shortcomings, 
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I  rejoice  that  I  have  been,  able  to  maintain  the  pledge  of  that 
signature  ;  and  that,  in  the  long  intervening  years, 

‘  My  voice,  though,  not  the  loudest,  has  been  heard 
Wherever  Freedom  raised  her  cry  of  pain.’ 

Let  me,  through  thee,  extend  a  warm  greeting  to  the  friends, 
whether  of  our  own  or  the  new  generation,  who  may  assemble 
on  the  occasion  of  commemoration.  There  is  work  yet  to  be 
done  which  will  task  the  best  efforts  of  us  all.  For  thyself,  I 
need  not  say  that  the  love  and  esteem  of  early  boyhood  have 
lost  nothing  by  the  test  of  time ;  and 

I  am,  very  cordially,  thy  friend, 

John  G-.  Whittier. 

The  notable  speeches  of  the  second  day’s  sessions  were 
by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  just  returned  from  his  English 
triumphs,  Senator  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  whom  the 
Convention  greeted  with  especial  warmth  for  his  part  in 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Fred¬ 
erick  Douglass,  who  gave  a  graphic  account  of  his  recent 
interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  paid  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  President,  who  had  won  his  entire  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence.  Mr.  Beecher,  who  had  not  been  wont  to  speak  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Garrisonian  abolitionists,  said,  in  his 
brief  remarks : 

“  I  am  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  looking  on  so  many  noble 
and  revered  faces,  and  so  many  young  and  enthusiastic  persons, 
united  together  by  so  sacred  a  bond  as  that  which  unites  you. 
I  feel,  not  that  I  agree  with  you  in  everything,  but  that  I  am 
heart  and  soul  with  you  in  the  main  end.  Toward  that  end 
we  may  take  different  paths,  very  likely,  but  when  we  come  to¬ 
gether  at  the  end,  we  shall  all  be  there.  It  is  the  end  that  crowns 
the  beginning,  rather  than  the  beginning  the  end.  I  therefore 
feel  that  I  am  honored  in  being  permitted  to  stand  before  you 
this  morning,  to  utter  these  few  words  of  sympathy  and  of  greet¬ 
ing.  Your  cause  is  dear  to  you  —  just  as  dear  to  me.  Your  names, 
honored  among  yourselves,  will  never  lack  some  wreaths,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  pluck  any  to  place  upon  them.  I  thank 
God  that  he  called  you  into  existence.  An  uncanonical  Church 
you  are,  a  Church  without  ordination,  but,  in  my  judgment,  a 
Church  of  the  very  best  and  most  apostolic  kind,  held  together 
by  the  cohesion  of  a  rule  of  faith,  and  an  interior  principle. 


58.]  THE  PKOCLAMATION. 

Your  ordinances  are  few  and  simple,  but  mighty  through  God. 
Your  officers  are  not  exactly  elected.  Whoever  has  the  gifts, 
and  the  inspiration  behind  those  gifts,  he  is  your  teacher  and 
your  leader.  That  is  the  truest  form  of  the  Church.  I  stand 
here  in  the  midst  of  a  part  of  God’s  great  spiritual,  earthly 
Church,  happy  to  be  in  your  midst ;  asking  the  privilege  to  call 
myself  a  brother  only,  asking  the  privilege  of  calling  you  that 
are  advanced  in  years  fathers  and  mothers,  and  asking  the 
privilege  also  to  work  according  to  the  light  that  is  given  me, 
and,  where  I  differ  from  you,  of  having  still  your  confidence 
that  I  mean  right.  I  will  never  work  against  you,  as  I  never 
have.  I  will  work  with  you  as  far  as  you  will  let  me ;  and  we 
shall  all  be  supervised  by  a  higher  Love  and  a  diviner  Wisdom, 
and,  where  mistakes  are  made,  they  will,  after  all,  work  together 
for  the  good  cause.  We  shall  meet,  if  not  again  on  earth, 
in  that  land  where  no  struggles  are  needed,  where  we  shall 
rejoice  and  give  thanks  to  Him  who  called,  and  guided,  and 
crowned  us  with  victory.” 

A  Memorial  to  Congress  asking  for  a  Constitutional 
amendment  to  prohibit  slavery  forever  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  was  adopted.1  Mr.  Garrison  having 
announced  that  George  Thompson  was  soon  to  revisit  the 
United  States,  a  resolution  of  “  fraternal  welcome  and 
warm  congratulation  ”  in  advance,  and  of  recognition  of 
his  patriotic  services  in  support  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  also  adopted;  and  then  Mr.  Garrison,  with 
characteristic  thoughtfulness,  recalled  the  name  and 
labors  of  Benjamin  Lundy,  “  that  honor  may  be  given  to 
whom  honor  is  due,  to  one  whose  memory  ought  to  be 
preserved  to  the  latest  generation  as  the  distinguished 
pioneer  in  this  great  struggle.”  “  If,”  he  said, 11 1  have  in 
any  way,  however  humble,  done  anything  toward  calling 
attention  to  the  question  of  slavery,  or  bringing  about 
the  glorious  prospect  of  a  complete  jubilee  in  our  country 
at  no  distant  day,  I  feel  that  I  owe  everything  in  this 
matter,  instrumentally,  and  under  God,  to  Benjamin 

1  The  resolution  introducing  this  Memorial  was  suggested  and  written  by 
Charles  Sumner,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Washington,  the  evening  before 
the  Convention  (Dec.  2),  and  given  to  Henry  C.  Wright,  whom  he  met  on 
the  Sound  steamer  to  New  York  (MS.  H.  C.  Wright). 
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Lundy.”  His  concluding  words  were  full  of  cheer,  and 
hope,  and  rejoicing  over  the  blessings  to  accrue  to  the 
South  through  emancipation. 

So  ended  the  last  decade  meeting  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  Happy  would  it  have  been  if  the 
Society  had  felt  warranted  in  making  that  its  final  gather¬ 
ing,  and  in  disbanding  then  and  there ;  for  fate  decreed 
that  it  should  never  again  meet  in  such  oneness  of  spirit.1 

1 A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Third  Decade  Meeting  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Liberator  and  Standard,  and  subsequently  issued  in  a  handsome 
pamphlet  by  the  Society,  with  an  Appendix,  and  a  Catalogue  (prepared  by 
Rev.  Samuel  May,  Jr.)  of  Anti-Slavery  Publications  in  America,  from  1750 
to  1863.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Society  was  celebrated  by  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  4,  1883.  Only  three  of  the  original  signers  then 
survived — Robert  Purvis,  who  presided;  Elizur  Wright,  who  spoke;  and 
John  G.  Whittier,  who  sent  a  letter  for  the  occasion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Reelection  op  Lincoln.— 1864. 

THE  new  year  opened  with  the  shadow  of  a  great 
sorrow  resting  upon  the  household  in  Dix  Place. 
On  the  night  of  December  29,  1863,  Mrs.  G-arrison  was 
prostrated  by  a  severe  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  entirely 
crippled  her  left  side,  and  for  several  days  made  her 
recovery  doubtful.  The  blow  was  utterly  unexpected, 
for  she  had  ever  enjoyed  the  best  of  health,  and  her 
energetic  exertions,  not  only  in  the  management  of  her 
domestic  affairs,  but  in  outside  works  of  kindness  and 
benevolence,  were  unceasing.  Early  in  the  month  she 
had  accompanied  her  husband  and  two  of  their  sons  to 
the  Decade  Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  to  her  great  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  the  gratification  of  her  friends  in  that  city,  for 
her  devotion  to  home  and  children  had  seldom  allowed 
her  to  indulge  in  such  excursions.  She  returned  happy 
in  the  memory  of  her  delightful  experience,  and  in  the 
thought  that  she  might  attempt  such  visits  oftener  in 
future,  now  that  her  children  no  longer  needed  her  con¬ 
stant  maternal  care,  and  that  the  approaching  downfall 
of  slavery  promised  more  opportunities  of  relaxation  for 
her  husband.  She  had  seldom  looked  more  fresh  and 
blooming  than  on  the  day  which  proved  to  be  her  last 
of  active,  vigorous  health,  and  the  friends  on  whom 
she  called,  on  an  errand  in  behalf  of  the  freedmen, 
were  impressed  by  her  fine  appearance.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  she  attended  a  lecture  with  her  husband  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  an  hour  or  two  after  she  had  retired  for  the 
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night,  the  blow  fell  which  crippled  her  for  the  remainder 
of  her  life.1 

The  physical  strain  put  on  Mr.  Garrison  in  the  first 
moments  of  his  wife’s  helplessness  temporarily  disabled 
him  also;  but  he  was  able,  in  the  latter  part  of  January, 
to  attend  the  Anti-Slavery  Subscription  Festival,  and 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Phillips  made  an  elaborate 
speech  on  the  danger  of  a  premature  reconstruction  of 
the  seceded  States,  and  the  importance  of  demanding  the 
political  enfranchisement  of  the  freedmen  in  any  scheme 
that  might  be  devised;  as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
the  enactment  of  apprenticeship  or  other  oppressive  laws 
by  their  late  masters.  His  text  was  a  resolution,  intro¬ 
duced  by  himself,  in  these  terms : 

“  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  Government,  in  its  haste,  is  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  North  to  secure  a  sham 
peace,  thereby  risking  the  introduction  into  Congress  of  a 
strong  Confederate  minority  to  embarrass  legislation,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  freedmen  and  the  Southern  States  under  the  control  of 
the  late  slaveholders,  embittered  by  their  defeat  in  war,  and 
entailing  on  the  country  intestine  feuds  for  another  dozen  years ; 
and  we  listen  in  vain,  either  from  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  or  from  its  journals,  for  any  such  protest  as  would  arrest 
national  attention,  or  create  a  public  opinion  definite  enough 
to  avert  the  sacrifice.” 

There  was  good  reason  for  exclaiming  against  the  crude 
and  hasty  methods  by  which  the  President  seemed  anxious 
to  reestablish  the  machinery  of  local  self-government  (by 
the  whites)  in  the  conquered  territory  held  by  the  North¬ 
ern  armies,  and  for  demanding  that  no  State  should  be 
readmitted  to  the  Union  until  equal  rights,  fair-play,  and 
protection  to  the  freedmen  had  been  fully  secured ;  but 

1  “  How  good  and  true  she  has  always  been  I  ”  wrote  Samuel  J.  May,  on 
hearing  of  Mrs.  Garrison’s  paralysis.  “Unselfish,  she  has  always  found 
her  own  happiness  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  others.  She  was  bom 
and  brought  up  in  a  family  that  seemed  to  me  full  of  lovingkindness ;  and 
I  considered  her  the  most  equable  and  affectionate  of  them  all.  .  .  . 
How  cheerful  and  bright  she  was  at  our  meetings  in  Philadelphia,  and  how 
much  she  enjoyed  them”  (MS.  Jan.  5,  1864,  to  W.  L.  G.). 
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to  the  opening  sentence  of  the  resolution  Mr.  Garrison, 
with  his  usual  scrupulousness  of  phraseology,  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  exception,  and  he  did  so  as  follows :  • 

“Mr.  President,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  domestic  afflic¬ 
tion  and  of  bodily  debility,  I  am  not  mentally  or  physically 
in  a  condition  to  make  a  speech j  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  make  one.  But  I  wish  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  resolution  which  was  submitted  to  the  meeting  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Phillips  this  forenoon,  and  which  he  advocated 
with  his  usual  ability  and  eloquence.  As  it  now  stands,  it 
reads  thus: 

“ 1  Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  Government,  in  its 
haste,  is  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  North  to  se¬ 
cure  a  sham  peace,'  etc. 

“  I  am  not  prepared  to  bring  this  charge,  nor  to  cast  this  im¬ 
putation.  I  believe  that  there  is  only  one  party  at  the  North  that 
is  ready  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  for  such  an  object,  and  that  is 
the  party  of  Copperheads.  I  would  therefore  propose  that  the 
resolution  be  amended  as  follows : 

“ 1  Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  Government,  in  its 
haste,  is  in  danger  of  sacrificing ,’  etc. 

“  This,  Mr.  President,  is  what  I  am  willing  to  admit,  and 
what  I  believe ;  but  I  would  always  rather  err  on  the  side  of 
charitable  judgment  than  of  excessive  condemnation.  The  res¬ 
olution,  as  offered,  is  an  impeachment  of  motives,  not  of  ability 
or  vigilance.  It  commits  us  to  the  assertion,  that  we  believe  the 
Government  —  meaning  Mr.  Lincoln  in  particular  —  is  ready  to 
do  a  most  infamous  act,  namely,  1  to  sacrifice  the  interest  and 
honor  of  the  North  to  secure  a  sham  peace,’  whereby  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Emancipation  Proclamation  shall  be  rendered  null  and 
void,  and  the  slave  oligarchy  restored  to  their  original  suprem¬ 
acy.  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  vote  for  it.  To  be  ready  to  do  a  base  thing  for  a  base 
end  implies  both  will  and  purpose ;  it  means  something  more 
than  liability :  it  amounts  to  perfidy.  There  was  a  time  when 
I  had  little  confidence  in  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  very  little  re¬ 
spect  for  him :  it  was  when,  for  almost  eighteen  months  after 
secession  had  taken  place,  he  was  evidently  averse  to  seeing  that 
slavery  had  any  vital  connection  with  the  rebellion,  and  so 
refused  to  strike  a  blow  at  its  existence.  .  .  .  But  the  time 
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came  at  last  when  the  President,  unless  he  was  determined  to 
be  wilfully  and  wickedly  blind,  was  compelled  to  see  that  slavery 
and  the  rebellion  were  indissolubly  bound  up  together.  Then 
came  the  proclamation  of  unconditional  and  everlasting  emanci¬ 
pation  to  three  million  three  hundred  thousand  slaves,  leaving 
not  one  to  clank  his  fetters  in  any  rebel  State ;  and  then,  all 
that  is  vile  and  seditious  in  the  Copperhead,  pro-slavery,  rebel- 
sympathizing  element  in  the  North  burst  forth  against  him,  and 
to  this  hour  continues  to  pour  every  vial  of  its  wrath  upon  his 
head.  Since  that  event,  and  in  view  of  what  has  followed  in 
the  enrolment  of  tens  of  thousands  of  colored  soldiers,  I  have 
changed  my  opinion  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  proportion  as  he 
has  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  the  disloyal  portion  of  the  North, 
he  has  risen  in  my  own.  True,  he  is  open  to  criticism  for  his 
slowness,  and  needs  spurring  on  to  yet  more  decisive  action ; 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  he  is  ‘  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
interest  and  honor  of  the  North  to  secure  a  sham  peace  ’  with 
the  rebels.  That  is  a  very  grave  charge.” 

The  amendment  was  earnestly  opposed  by  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips,  who  instanced  the  President's  attitude  towards  the 
Missouri  radicals,  his  pains  to  humor  Kentucky  (“the 
Gibraltar  of  the  Border-States  obstacle”),  and  his  recent 
Amnesty  proclamation,  in  confirmation.  Mr.  Garrison 
had  no  apology  to  make  for  the  Amnesty,  which  he  had 
“  elsewhere  condemned  in  unequivocal  terms,”  nor  for  the 
Government's  course  in  paying  the  negro  troops  as  labor¬ 
ers  instead  of  as  soldiers.1  But  he  maintained  his  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  resolution.  The  vote  of  the  Society  was  so 
close  as  to  be  doubtful  for  a  moment,  but  the  amendment 

1  “  Laborers”  received  only  ten  dollars  a  month,  while  the  pay  of  white 
soldiers  was  thirteen  dollars.  Congress  at  last  voted  equal  pay  to  colored 
soldiers  from  Jan.  1,  1864,  and  the  Massachusetts  54th  and  55th  regiments 
were  finally  awarded  (by  a  decision  of  the  Attorney-General)  full  pay  from 
the  time  of  their  enlistment.  With  wonderful  spirit  and  fortitude,  they 
refused  to  receive  any  pay  from  the  Government  until  their  claim  to  the  full 
amount  was  recognized,  though  in  the  year  and  a  half  during  which  the 
matter  was  unsettled  their  families  were  in  want.  The  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  offered  them  the  pay  withheld  by  the  Government,  but  they 
refused  it,  with  proper  acknowledgments,  and  held  the  Government  to  the 
pledge  under  which  they  were  enlisted.  Gov.  Andrew  was  unceasing  in 
urging  their  claim,  and  addressed  the  President  warmly  on  the  subject, 
May  18,  1864  (Lib.  34  :  87). 
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was  finally  declared  defeated,  and  the  resolution  adopted 
by  a  narrow  majority. 

So  unusual  a  divergence  between  the  two  foremost 
leaders  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  naturally  attracted 
general  attention  and  comment,  and  caused  no  little 
disturbance  of  mind  in  some  of  their  immediate  follow¬ 
ers  ;  but  both  protested  that  the  difference  was  simply 
one  of  opinion  and  judgment,  and  not  of  fundamental 
principles,  and  Garrison  defended  Phillips  against  some  of 
the  sharp  criticisms  of  the  press,  and  warmly  eulogized 
him.  “The  honesty  of  his  conviction  is  not  to  be  im¬ 
peached,”  he  declared,  “  while  its  soundness  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  without  any  personal  feeling.”  “  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  you  were  able  to  be  at  the  anti-slavery  meetings,” 
wrote  Samuel  J.  May  to  Mr.  Garrison,  “  and  to  attempt  to 
qualify  the  only  expression  that  marred  the  excellence  of 
what  Mr.  Phillips  said.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  shown  himself  anxious  to  be  and  to  do  right, 
though  liable  to  err  through  the  influences  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  of  his  evil  advisers,  and  the  complicated  difficulties 
which  beset  his  course  of  action.”  And  J.  M.  McKim 
wrote:  “Wendell’s  speech  and  resolution  not  only  laid 
him  open  to  criticism,  but  demanded  and  made  necessary 
criticism.  It  was  due  to  us  all  that  there  should  be  some 
objection,  some  disclaimer,  and  you  were  the  person  to 
make  it.  We  can  admire  genius,  love  virtue,  and  honor 
fidelity,  without  surrendering  to  either,  or  to  all  com¬ 
bined  (as  in  this  case),  our  judgment.” 

Owen  Lovejoy  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

Washington  (D.  C.),  Feb.  22, 1864. 

Dear  Friend  Garrison:  I  write  you,  although  ill-health 
compels  me  to  do  it  by  the  hand  of  another,  to  express  to 
you  my  gratification  at  the  position  you  have  taken  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  am  satisfied,  as  the  old  theologians 
used  to  say  in  regard  to  the  world,  that  if  he  is  not  the  best 
conceivable  President,  he  is  the  best  possible.  I  have  known 
something  of  the  facts  inside  during  his  administration,  and  I 
VOL.  IV.— 7 
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know  that  lie  has  been  just  as  radical  as  any  of  his  Cabinet. 
And  although  he  does  not  do  everything  that  you  or  I  would 
like,  the  question  recurs,  whether  it  is  likely  we  can  elect  a 
man  who  would.  It  is  evident  that  the  great  mass  of  Union¬ 
ists  prefer  him  for  reelection ;  and  it  seems  to  me  certain  that 
the  providence  of  God,  during  another  term,  will  grind  slavery 
to  powder.  I  believe  now  that  the  President  is  up  with  the 
average  of  the  House. 

You  will  notice  that  the  House  paid  the  hundred  dollars  to 
the  master  instead  of  the  slave.  And  you  will  have  noticed, 
perhaps,  also,  that  Henry  Winter  Davis  has  made  a  report  in 
reference  to  Arkansas,  where  he  has  put  in  the  word  “  white'” 
as  a  qualification  for  voting.  It  is  my  purpose  (by  the  way),  if 
I  am  ever  able  to  be  in  my  seat  again,  to  move  to  amend  by 
striking  out  the  word  “  white.”  And,  if  possible,  I  mean  to 
bring  the  House  to  a  vote  on  it,  and  let  them  confront  the 
question  face  to  face. 

Recurring  to  the  President,  there  are  a  great  many  reports 
concerning  him  which  seem  to  be  reliable  and  authentic,  which, 
after  all,  are  not  so.  It  was  currently  reported  among  the 
anti-slavery  men  of  Illinois,  that  the  Emancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion  was  extorted  from  him  by  the  outward  pressure,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  delegation  from  the  Christian  Convention  that 
met  at  Chicago.  Now,  the  fact  is  this,  as  I  had  it  from  his  own 
lips :  He  had  written  the  Proclamation  in  the  summer  (as  early 
as  June,  I  think,  but  will  not  be  certain  as  to  the  precise  time), 
and  called  his  Cabinet  together,  and  informed  them  that  he  had 
written  it  and  he  meant  to  make  it,  but  wanted  to  read  it  to 
them  for  any  criticism  or  remarks  as  to  its  features  or  details. 
After  having  done  so,  Mr.  Seward  suggested  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  for  him  to  withhold  its  publication  until  after  we 
had  gained  some  substantial  advantage  in  the  field,  as  at  that 
time  we  had  met  with  many  reverses,  and  it  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  cry  of  despair.  He  told  me  he  thought  the  suggestion 
a  wise  one,  and  so  held  on  to  the  Proclamation  until  after  the 
battle  of  Antietam. 

I  mention  this  as  a  sample  of  a  great  many  others.  But  I 
am  wandering  from  my  purpose,  which  was  simply  to  tell  you 
how  much  pleasure  your  position  gives  me. 

I  am  also  very  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Thompson  of  England 
speaks  in  friendly  terms  of  the  President.  If  I  were  acquainted 
with  him,  I  would  write  and  thank  him  also ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  say  so  to  him.  I  congratulate  him  and  the  country  on  the 
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change  which  has  taken  place  in  relation  to  slavery  since  he 
visited  us  before,  and  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  in  Washington  during  the  session  of  Congress;  and  will 
be  glad  to  introduce  him  to  the  President. 

I  have  also  to  thank  you  for  sending  me  the  Liberator. 
During  the  past  sessions,  when  pro-slaveryism  was  in  the  as¬ 
cendant,  I  used  to  read  your  articles  to  renew  and  strengthen 
my  faith. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Owen  Lovejoy.* 

Early  in  February,  George  Thompson  landed  in  Boston 
on  his  third  and  final  visit  to  America.  Both  in  the  Lib¬ 
erator  and  in  speeches  and  resolutions  at  the  various  anti¬ 
slavery  conventions  of  the  preceding  months,  Mr.  Garrison 
had  done  his  utmost  to  insure  a  fitting  welcome  for  his 
bosom  friend ;1  2  and  the  farewell  soirees  with  which 
Thompson’s  admirers  in  London,  Manchester,  and  Liver¬ 
pool  had  honored  him,  were  but  a  prelude  to  the  series  of 
ovations  awaiting  him  in  the  land  which  he  had  so  long 
loved  and  served,  and  which  was  ready  now  to  recognize 
his  heroism,  his  sacrifices,  and  his  magnanimity.  For 
whereas,  in  1835,  he  had  been  secretly  hurried  out  of  Bos¬ 
ton  harbor,  he  was  now  received  with  special  courtesies  by 
the  Customs  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  treated  as 
a  distinguished  visitor.  The  Collector  of  the  port  solicited 
his  presence  at  a  levee,  a  few  days  after  he  landed,  and  in 
a  company  comprising  the  representative  men  of  the  city 
and  State  he  was  greeted  with  the  heartiest  cheers.  His 
first  public  appearance  was  at  Music  Hall,  on  February 
16,  when  he  addressed  an  immense  audience  on  “The 
Popular  Sentiment  of  England  in  regard  to  America  and 
the  Rebellion,”  and  described  the  agitation  which  had 

1  This  worthy  brother  of  the  martyr  of  Alton  died  within  five  weeks 
after  the  above  letter  was  written.  Mr.  Garrison  then  printed  it,  with  a 
proper  tribute  to  his  memory  (Lib.  34  :  54). 

2  An  interesting  and  valuable  sketch  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  life  and  philan¬ 

thropic  labors,  by  William  Farmer,  ran  through  seven  numbers  of  the 
Liberator,  filling  eighteen  columns  —  probably  the  fullest  and  best  outline 
of  his  remarkable  career  that  has  been  written  (Lib.  34  :  25,  29,  34,  37,  41, 
45,  49).  / 
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kept  the  British  Government  from  interfering  in  the 
American  struggle.  A  week  later,  the  same  hall  was 
packed  to  its  utmost  capacity  on  the  occasion  of  a  formal 
reception  tendered  to  Mr.  Thompson  by  leading  citizens 
of  Massachusetts,  the  name  of  John  A.  Andrew  heading 
the  list.  Governor  Andrew  presided  with  rare  felicity, 
declaring  it  to  be  an  agreeable  service,  and  in  the  direct 
line  of  his  public  duty,  to  attempt  the  chairmanship  of 
the  meeting,  and  “  to  accord  an  honorable  welcome  to 
George  Thompson,”  both  for  his  earlier  achievements  and 
for  his  recent  services  in  behalf  of  the  North.  Mr. 
Thompson’s  response  was  worthy  of  himself  and  of  the 
magnificent  occasion.  Mr.  Garrison  would  fain  have 
kept  in  the  background,  preferring  that  the  welcome  to 
his  friend  should  be  seen  to  be  a  spontaneous  and  popular 
one ;  but  the  audience  insisted  on  hearing  him,  and  gave 
him  three  cheers  as  he  came  forward  to  express  his  delight 
at  the  atonement  which  Boston  and  Massachusetts  were 
now  offering.  Addressing  the  Governor,  he  said : 

“  Sir,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  those  who  have  occupied  the 
Executive  chair  in  this  State,  to  close  their  Fast  Day  and  Thanks¬ 
giving  proclamations  with  the  exclamation :  ‘  God  save  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts !  ’  Now,  sir,  in  view  of  the 
altered  state  of  things  among  ns,  in  view  of  this  glorious  meet¬ 
ing,  justly  and  fairly  representing  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  your  Excellency  is  here  to  preside 
on  this  occasion,  I  have  to  say  that  at  last  I  believe  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  saved  —  saved  from  her  old  pro-slavery  subserviency  and 
degradation  —  saved  from  her  blind,  selfish,  calculating  slave¬ 
holding  complicity  with  the  South  —  saved  to  honor,  justice, 
humanity,  and  impartial  freedom.” 

The  Boston  reception  was  speedily  followed  by  one  at 
Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  with  General  John  C.  Fre¬ 
mont  in  the  chair;  by  another  at  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  with  Henry  W ard  Beecher  presiding ;  by  others 
still  in  Springfield,1  Lawrence,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  and 

1  The  Springfield  Republican  aggravated  its  disgraceful  course  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Thompson’s  visit  in  1851  (ante,  3  :  322)  by  now  repeating  its  calum- 
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Worcester,  and  especially  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  invitation  of  the  most  prominent  citi¬ 
zens,  and  with  Horace  Binney,  Jr.,  presiding.  But  the 
climax  of  dramatic  contrasts  to  the  incidents  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  first  visit  to  America  was  reached  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  him  the 
use  of  its  Hall  for  the  lecture  which  John  Pierpont  and 
others  had  invited  him  to  deliver  at  the  Capital.1  Vice- 
President  Hamlin  presided,  and  the  hall  was  thronged 
by  a  brilliant  audience,  which  included  President  Lincoln, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  President, 
Speaker  Colfax,  and  many  Senators  and  Representatives 
congratulated  Mr.  Thompson.  Among  thein  was  Senator 
Reverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland,  only  a  few  years  before 
counsel  on  the  pro-slavery  side  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  but 
now  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ment  abolishing  slavery,  which  passed  the  Senate  (38  to  6) 
two  days  after  Mr.  Thompson’s  lecture.  Marked  atten¬ 
tions  were  also  shown  the  latter  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
the  following  day;  by  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  White  House; 
and  by  Secretaries  Stanton,  Seward,  and  Chase. 

Mr.  Garrison  had  at  first  intended  to  accompany  Mr. 
Thompson  to  Washington,  but  decided  not  to  do  so,  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  wrote  to  Oliver  Johnson,  who  enjoyed  that 
privilege  in  his  stead  — 

“  I  wish  him  to  be  the  one  sole  object  of  attention,  and  to  have 
concentrated  upon  him  all  the  honors  that  might  be  divided 
between  us,  provided  we  were  together.  I  want  him  thus  to  be 
individually  and  conspicuously  noticed  for  various  reasons  — 
especially  for  international  ones :  it  will  tell  well  in  England, 

nies,  and  coolly  asserting  that  Mr.  Thompson’s  recent  services  to  the  Union 
cause  were  “hut  an  act  of  justice  and  due  reparation  for  past  injuries ” 
done  hy  him  to  this  country !  Mr.  Thompson  made  a  scathing  reply  ( Lib. 
30  :  50). 

1  The  invitation  was  signed  by  twenty-four  Senators  and  twenty-two 
Representatives,  and  assured  Mr.  Thompson  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
labors  “as  a  statesman  and  teacher — labors  which  we  feel  persuaded 
have  wrought  an  important  influence  for  public  good  in  both  hemispheres  ” 
(Lib.  34  :  42). 
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and  help  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  and  amity  between 

both  countries.  Possibly,  but  not  probably,  I  may  conclude  to 

visit  Washington  before  the  final  adjournment  of  Congress.” 

» 

Oliver  Johnson  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

Philadelphia,  April  11th,  1864. 

You  see  we  are  thus  far  on  our  way  home.  We  halt  here 
to-night  to  allow  Mr.  Thompson  to  be  presented  to  the  Union 
League,  at  their  Club  House,  and  to  make  them  a  brief  collo¬ 
quial  address.  It  is  intended  to  clinch  the  nail  which  he  drove 
a  week  ago  in  the  Academy  of  Music  —  or,  changing  the  figure, 
to  cap  the  climax  of  the  former  meeting.  McKim  assures  us 
that  the  speech  here  a  week  ago  made  a  grand  impression,  not 
merely  upon  the  intelligent  mass,  but  upon  leading  men,  here¬ 
tofore  conservative.  Horace  Binney,  Jr.,  the  Chairman,  is  a 
man  of  the  very  highest  social  standing,  the  representative  of 
the  wealth  and  culture  of  the  city.  Many  eminent  clergymen 
were  on  the  platform  —  among  them  Bishop  Potter!  Verily 
the  day  of  miracles  is  not  past. 

I  wrote  you,  I  think,  of  every  important  incident  connected 
with  our  visit  to  Washington.  We  left  there  Friday  morning, 
and  were  in  the  house  of  dear  old  Thomas  Garrett  by  4^  P.  M. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  good  audience  to  hear  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son.  As  he  was  rather  feeble,  I  opened  the  meeting  (at  his 
earnest  request)  by  giving  the  people  some  account  of  his  life. 
He  followed  in  a  most  admirable  extemporaneous  address, 
which  charmed  his  auditors,  and  of  which  the  most  radical 
portions  were  loudly  cheered.  The  influence  on  the  city  was 
most  happy,  and  dear  old  Thomas  Garrett  was  more  than 
delighted.  .  .  . 

To-morrow  we  are  off  to  Newark,  where  Mr.  Thompson  will 
speak  in  the  evening.  Then  he  will  go  to  New  York  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  after  that  to  Elmira,  Syracuse,  Auburn, 
and  Rochester. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  my  dear  Garrison,  that  I  have  enjoyed 
every  moment  spent  in  Mr.  Thompson’s  company.  The  more 
I  see  of  him,  the  more  I  love  and  reverence  him,  and  the  more 
I  hear  him,  the  more  I  admire  his  eloquence.  How  fine  are  his 
instincts,  how  clear  his  intellect,  how  true  his  heart !  How 
admirably  poised  is  his  mind,  how  rare  his  moral  discernment, 
how  nice  his  discrimination  in  all  things !  He  is  so  generous, 
so  catholic  in  spirit,  so  comprehensive  in  his  aims,  that  he  wins 
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at  once  the  respect  and  love  of  all  whom  he  meets.  It  makes 
me  sad  at  moments  to  think  how  feeble  he  is  in  body,  and  that 
age  and  sickness  are  making  inroads  upon  his  constitution. 

Mr.  Thompson’s  lecture  engagements  throughout  the 
year  were  numerous,  and  took  him  as  far  west  as  St. 
Louis,  in  December.  On  the  fifth  of  that  mouth  he 
wrote  from  Cincinnati  to  Mr.  Garrison :  “  Within  the 
last  forty-eight  hours  I  have  been  in  two  slave  States, 
yet  here  I  am,  safe  from  harm,  with  not  so  much  as  the 
smell  of  tar  upon  me.”  Stranger,  almost,  was  what  befell 
him  in  Connecticut  in  July. 

George  Thompson  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

Wesleyan  University, 

Middletown,  July  20,  1864. 

Times  change,  and  men  with  them.  Once,  as  yon  know,  I 
was  vilified  and  denounced  by  the  President  and  professors 
of  this  institution.  Now,  I  am  respectfully  invited,  hospitably 
entertained ;  and  students,  and  Faculty,  and  the  Trustees,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  encourage,  caress,  and 
applaud  me.  I  had  a  truly  splendid  meeting  here  yesterday. 
These  commencement  meetings  are  rare  opportunities  for  sow¬ 
ing  the  good  seed.  I  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  you,  and 
was  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  mention  of  your  name  drew  forth 
loud  and  repeated  cheers.  The  town  is  very  fall.  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  many  have  heard  me  in  days  gone  by,  who 
I  was  not  aware  had  ever  come  within  the  sound  of  my  voice. 
I  suppose  they  were  the  Nicodemuses  of  the  day.  .  .  . 

July  22. 

My  meeting  here  was  a  very  beautiful  sight,  my  reception 
most  cordial.  Yesterday,  I  went  to  listen  to  the  college  exer¬ 
cises  ;  judge  of  my  consternation  and  confusion  when,  without 
a  dream  of  such  an  event,  I  found  myself  made  an  LL.  D., 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  all  present !  This  compliment  was 
paid  me  as  a  proof  of  the  sympathy  entertained  in  the  objects 
to  which  I  have  devoted  myself,  and  as  an  atonement  for  the 
conduct  of  certain  parties  connected  with  the  University,  long 
ago.  Dr.  Whedon  was  present,  concurring  in  the  proceedings ; 
and  also  Dr.  Curry,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Bangs  in  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 
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I  shall  be  in  Northampton  on  Saturday,  speak  again  in  Flor¬ 
ence  on  Sunday,  and  be  ready  to  welcome  you  next  week, 
should  you  signify  your  intention  to  come.  Should  you  say  no, 
I  shall  shorten  my  stay,  and  get  back  to  Boston,  and  try  to 
spend  the  1st  of  August  with  you  somewhere  else. 

As  early  as  January  the  movement  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  nomination  for  a  second  term  had  begun  to  take 
shape  in  the  resolutions  passed  by  several  State  legisla¬ 
tures  in  favor  of  that  course,  and  found  constant  expres¬ 
sion  in  many  other  ways.  In  his  speech  at  the  January 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  Mr. 
Garrison  had  alluded  to  these  manifestations  of  the 
popular  will  as  proving  that  the  loyal  people  did  not 
believe  the  President  ready  “  to  sacrifice  the  interest  and 
honor  of  the  North  to  procure  a  sham  peace,”  and  he 
added,  for  himself : 

“  Taking  all  things  into  consideration, —  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  only  decreed  the  liberation  of  every 
slave  in  Rebeldom  forever,  but  stands  repeatedly  committed,  as 
no  other  man  does,  before  heaven  and  earth,  to  maintain  it  so 
long  as  he  is  in  office, —  in  my  judgment  the  reelection  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  would  be 
the  safest  and  wisest  course,  in  the  present  state  of  our  national 
affairs,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  friendly  to  his  Administra¬ 
tion.  N o  other  candidate  would  probably  carry  so  strong  a  vote 
in  opposition  to  Copperhead  Democracy.  Such,  at  least,  is  my 
conviction.” 

In  March  he  repeated  and  emphasized  this  opinion  in 
an  editorial,  on  “  The  Presidency,”  which  attracted  wide 
attention.  Declaring  the  approaching  election  to  be  “  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  consideration  in  its  relation  to  the 
stability  of  the  Government,  the  suppression  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,”  he  deemed  it  none 
too  early  to  discuss  who  should  be  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date,  in  view  of  the  various  schemes  that  were  already  on 
foot  to  prevent  Mr.  Lincoln’s  re-nomination,  and  to  push 
Chase,  Butler,  or  Fremont  for  the  position. 

“  Standing,  as  we  have  stood  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
outside  of  every  party  organization, —  yet  taking  the  deepest 
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interest  in  every  political  struggle  of  national  concernment  as 
indicative  of  progress  or  retrogression, —  we  occupy  a  position 
not  only  absolutely  independent  of  all  party  ties  and  obliga¬ 
tions,  but  sufficiently  elevated  and  disinterested  to  make  our 
judgment  impartial,  if  not  conclusive  to  others.  The  crisis  is 
too  solemn  to  justify  heat  or  dogmatism,  or  even  that  personal 
preference  or  rivalry  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
be  allowable  and  attended  with  no  danger.  Never  was  the 
apostolic  injunction  more  impressive  than  now  :  ‘  Let  every  one 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  and  act  in  accordance 
with  his  clearest  instincts  and  his  highest  convictions.  There 
are,  and  there  will  be,  honest  differences  of  opinion  among 
those  who  are  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Government,  as  to  the 
best  course  to  be  pursued ;  yet  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that 
the  fewer  these  differences  can  be  made,  the  less  danger  will 
there  be  of  the  success  of  that  party  at  the  North  which  is 
essentially,  brutally,  persistently  pro-slavery,  and  eager  to  strike 
hands  with  the  rebels  of  the  South  in  an  arrangement  that  shall 
be  mutually  satisfactory,  by  allowing  the  latter  to  dictate  terms 
and  have  their  own  way. 

“  In  stating  our  convictions,  we  ask  no  approval  of  them  on 
the  part  of  our  readers  beyond  what  may  seem  reasonable  and 
just.” 

The  policy  of  the  Copperhead  party,  continued  Mr.  G-ar- 
rison,  was  clearly  to  sow  dissensions  in  the  Republican 
ranks,  and  profit  by  their  division,  but  Secretary  Chase 
had  already  bowed  to  the  adverse  decision  of  his  own  State 
to  his  candidature,  and  had  withdrawn  his  name.  Fre¬ 
mont  could  have  no  hope  of  success  as  opposed  to  Lincoln, 
than  whom  no  man  living  had  so  strong  a  hold  on  the 
mass  of  the  people. 

“  Not  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  open  to  criticism  and  censure  ; 
we  have  both  criticised  and  censured  him  again  and  again.  Not 
that  there  is  not  much  to  grieve  over,  and  to  be  surprised  at,  in 
his  administration,  on  account  of  its  inconsistent  and  paradox¬ 
ical  treatment  of  the  rebellion  and  slavery;  of  this  we  have 
spoken  freely.  Nevertheless,  there  is  also  much  to  rejoice  over 
and  to  be  thankful  for ;  and  a  thousand  incidental  errors  and 
blunders  are  easily  to  be  borne  with  on  the  part  of  him  who, 
at  one  blow,  severed  the  chains  of  three  million  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  slaves  —  thus  virtually  abolishing  the  whole  slave 
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system  (the  greater  necessarily  including  the  less)  in  quick  pro¬ 
gression,  as  an  act  dictated  alike  by  patriotism,  justice,  and 
humanity.” 

This  declaration  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  loyal 
press  and  public,  and  was  a  welcome  evidence  to  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  that  he  was  not  to  have  the  influence  of  the  aboli¬ 
tionists  against  him  in  the  pending  struggle,  but  could 
rely  on  their  forbearance  and  faith  in  his  purpose  to  carry 
the  nation  through  to  peace  and  freedom.  Hitherto  his 
own  utterances  respecting  the  emancipation  policy  had 
had,  as  George  Thompson  said,  “the  alloy  of  expedi¬ 
ency.”  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  seemed  to  recognize 
the  divine  hand  in  chastisement  for  national  oppression, 
and  to  regard  the  war  as  something  more  than  a  struggle 
for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  in  which  the  question 
of  slavery  had  only  a  subordinate  part.  In  his  honest 
and  thoroughly  characteristic  letter  of  April  4  to  A.  G-. 
Hodges  of  Kentucky,  after  frankly  stating  the  rule  which 
had  guided  his  course  with  regard  to  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion,  and  under  which,  while  himself  “  naturally 
anti-slavery,”  and  believing  “  if  slavery  is  not  wrong,  noth¬ 
ing  is  wrong,”  he  had  done  no  official  act  in  deference  to 
his  mere  abstract  judgment  and  feeling  on  slavery,  he 
concluded  with  a  passage  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  solemn  utterances  in  his  final  message  to  Congress 
and  his  second  inaugural : 

“  In  telling  this  tale,  I  attempt  no  compliment  to  my  own 
sagacity.  I  claim  not  to  have  controlled  events,  but  confess 
plainly  that  events  have  controlled  me.  Now,  at  the  end  of 
three  years’  struggle,  the  nation’s  condition  is  not  what  either 
party,  or  any  man,  devised  or  expected.  God  alone  can  claim 
it.  Whither  it  is  tending  seems  plain.  If  God  now  wills  the 
removal  of  a  great  wrong,  and  wills  also  that  we  of  the  North, 
as  well  as  you  of  the  South,  shall  pay  fairly  for  our  complicity 
in  that  wrong,  impartial  history  will  find  therein  new  causes  to 
attest  and  revere  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God.” 1 

1  “  Mr.  [Samuel  J.]  May  and  I  have  read  together,  this  morning,  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  letter  of  the  4th  inst.  to  A.  G.  Hodges,  Esq.,  of  Kentucky.  We 
think  it  a  remarkably  clear  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  his  acts  and 
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The  Presidential  theme  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
May  meetings  of  the  American  and  Massachusetts  Socie¬ 
ties,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else,  and  the 
debates  at  times  were  earnest  and  exciting.  Mr.  Phillips, 
at  the  opening  session  in  New  York,  introduced  his  speech 
with  a  resolution  that,  “  while  we  do  not  criticise  the 
wishes  of  the  Administration,  still,  as  abolitionists,  we 
feel  bound  to  declare  that  we  see  no  evidence  of  its  pur¬ 
pose  to  put  the  freedom  of  the  negro  on  such  a  basis  as 
wTill  secure  it  against  every  peril  ”  ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
criticise  the  delays  and  shortcomings  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  advisers,  and  the  attempts  to  patch  up  a  reconstructed 
State  in  Louisiana  without  giving  suffrage  to  the  negroes. 
“  My  charge,”  he  said,  “  against  the  Administration,  as  an 
abolitionist,  is,  that  it  seeks  to  adjourn  the  battle  from 
cannon  shot  to  the  forum;  from  Grant  to  the  Senate- 
house  ;  and  to  leave  the  poisoned  remnants  of  the  slave 
system  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  come  ” ;  and  he  man¬ 
ifested  his  decided  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  renomi¬ 
nation,  accusing  him  of  having,  by  his  dilatory  course 
respecting  slavery,  solidified  Southern  sentiment  against 
the  Union,  and  made  a  Confederacy  where  Jefferson  Davis 
had  only  made  a  rebellion.  “  To-day,”  he  continued,  “  the 
man  who  takes  the  helm  of  the  vessel  of  State  in  his  hand 
has  a  tenfold  harder  work  to  do  than  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  in  March,  1861,  for  he  has  got  the  South,  as  near  as 
such  a  thing  can  be,  unanimous  against  him.” 

In  the  business  meetings  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Phillips 
was  even  more  sweeping  and  extravagant  in  his  language, 
for  he  declared  that,  he  would  sooner  have  severed  his  right 
hand  than  taken  the  responsibility  which  his  dear  and 

policy  on  the  question  of  slavery.  It  is,  essentially,  what  he  said  to  me 
when  he  gave  me  an  interview  at  Washington,  on  the  7th.  I  am  glad  to 
see  from  his  pen  what  he  verbally  communicated  to  me.  My  remark,  since 
I  saw  him,  has  been,  that  he  kindly  and  frankly  furnished  me  with  a  key 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  course  he  had  pursued,  and  that  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  I  had,  in  England,  explained  his  acts  correctly,  and  had 
not  misunderstood  either  his  private  views  or  the  motive  of  his  public 
conduct”  (MS.  April  30,  1864,  George  Thompson  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to 
W.  L.  G.,  Lib.  34  :  74). 
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faithful  friend  Garrison  had  assumed  in  favoring  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  reelection.  “  There  are  no  hundred  men  in  the 
country,”  he  continued,  “  whose  united  voices  would  be  of 
equal  importance  in  determining  the  future  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  country.  A  million  dollars  would  have  been  a 
cheap  purchase  for  the  Administration  of  the  Liberators 
article  on  the  Presidency.”  And  at  the  final  session  he 
closed  his  despondent  speech  with  a  renewed  avowal  of 
his  hostility  to  Lincoln,  the  day  of  whose  reelection,  he 
said,  “I  shall  consider  the  end  of  the  Union  in  my  day, 
or  its  reconstruction  on  terms  worse  than  Disunion.” 

Mr.  Garrison’s  rejoinders  to  these  speeches  were  in  har¬ 
mony  with  his  previous  charitable  consideration  for  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  view  of  the  perils  which  had  surrounded 
him, — “perils  and  trials  unknown  to  any  man,  in  any 
age  of  the  world,  in  official  station  ” ;  and  he  quoted  Mr. 
Phillips’s  own  words  the  year  before,  which  contemplated 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  being  President  four  or  eight  years  longer, 
in  these  terms : 

“  I  told  him  myself,  and  I  believed  it  then,  and  I  believe  it 
now,—  I  meant  it  then,  and  I  mean  it  now, —  that  the  man  who 
would  honestly  put  his  right  hand  to  the  plow  of  that  procla¬ 
mation,  and  execute  it,  this  people  would  not  allow  to  quit 
while  the  experiment  was  trying.  Whoever  starts  the  great 
experiment  of  emancipation,  and  honestly  devotes  his  energies 
to  making  it  a  fact,  deserves  to  hold  the  helm  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  until  that  experiment  is  finished.” 

Mr.  Garrison’s  hopeful  view  was  shared  by  Miller 
McKim  and  George  Thompson,  in  their  speeches,  and 
at  all  the  public  sessions  the  sympathy  of  the  audiences 
was  clearly  with  them  and  in  favor  of  Lincoln.  At  the 
business  meetings  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Phillips  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Stephen  S.  Foster  and  Parker  Pillsbury,  and 
the  resolution  offered  by  him  at  the  outset  was  adopted 
by  the  close  vote  of  21  to  18.  The  regular  series  of  reso¬ 
lutions  introduced  by  Mr.  Garrison,  and  unanimously 
adopted,  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  Presidential 
question,  but  urged  the  enactment  of  the  Thirteenth 
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Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  cited  the  massacre 
of  colored  soldiers  at  Fort  Pillow  and  elsewhere  as  justi¬ 
fying  the  severest  accusations  of  the  abolitionists  against 
slavery,  of  which  it  was  the  natural  outgrowth. 


W.  L.  Garrison  to  Ms  Wife. 

New  York,  May  13,  1864. 

Our  two  public  meetings,  at  the  Cooper  Institute  and  at  Dr. 
Cheever’s  church,  were  attended  with  large  and  truly  respect¬ 
able  and  intelligent  numbers,  and  went  off  with  high  interest 
and  hearty  approval.  Thompson  acquitted  himself  admirably 
on  each  occasion.  Phillips  was  brilliant  and  eloquent  as  usual, 
but  somewhat  contradictory  in  statement,  and  decidedly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  reflection  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Of  course,  I 
briefly  expressed  my  dissent,  and  gave  the  reasons  why  I 
thought  the  people  would  stand  by  him  for  another  term. 
The  audiences  were  overwhelming  in  their  approval  of  my 
views,  though  disposed  generously  to  applaud  Phillips  as  far 
as  they  could.  I  trust  nothing  fell  from  my  lips  which  was 
deemed  personal  or  unkind  by  dear  Phillips.  He  is  frank  and 
outspoken  in  his  own  sentiments,  and  will  not  desire  me  to  be 
less  so.  But  I  did  not  wish  to  seem  to  be  in  antagonism  to 
himself, —  for  I  know  that  our  enemies  would  like  to  see  us  or 
put  us  at  personal  variance,—  and  so  I  said  but  very  little  in 
reply  to  two  long  speeches. 

Our  business  meetings  would  have  been  very  harmonious, 
had  it  not  been  for  Stephen  and  Parker.  We  had  some  plain 
things  said  on  both  sides;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  got  along 
better  than  I  expected,  and  the  Presidential  election  received 
no  partisan  countenance. 

Before  the  Boston  meetings  occurred,  Mr.  Phillips  had 
carried  his  hostility  to  Lincoln  so  far  as  to  seek  and  accept, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  votes  of  a  political  caucus, 
and  he  appeared  as  a  delegate  from  his  Ward  in  Boston 
at  the  State  Convention  to  elect  delegates  to  the  approach¬ 
ing  National  Republican  Convention  at  Baltimore.  In 
this  new  r61e  he  made  a  speech  in  opposition  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  endorsing  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  without  the  slightest 
effect,  for  it  was  carried  by  acclamation.  His  utter  fail- 
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ure  to  influence  the  Convention 1  served  to  intensify  the 
bitterness  with  which,  in  a  speech  before  the  Emancipa¬ 
tion  League,  four  days  later,  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
declaring  that,  as  the  President  had  delayed  so  long 
before  touching  slavery,  while  he  had  suspended  habeas 
corpus  (“  the  barriers  of  liberty  set  up  two  hundred  years 
ago  ”)  in  sixty  days,  no  negro  in  America  owed  anything 
to  him.  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  asserted,  did  not  desire  to  crush 
the  rebellion,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned,  from  that  time  until  November,  to  defeat  his 
reelection. 

At  the  New  England  Convention,  the  same  week,  he 
went  still  farther,  and  accused  the  President  of  “  carrying 
on  the  war  now  to  reelect  himself,  to  conciliate  the  dis¬ 
loyal  white  man.”  As  at  New  York,  he  was  sustained  in 
these  extreme  views  by  the  Fosters  and  Parker  Pillsbury, 
while  the  defence  and  vindication  of  the  President  fell  to 
Mr.  Garrison,  Henry  C.  Wright,2  and  George  Thompson. 
The  final  evening  meeting  of  the  two  days’  sessions  was 
intensely  interesting  and  exciting.  Mr.  Phillips  renewed 
his  arraignment  of  Lincoln,  and  sought  to  depreciate 
George  Thompson’s  eulogy  of  the  latter  by  impeaching 
his  competency  as  a  foreigner  to  judge  as  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  this  country.  This  reflection  elicited  a  rare 
outburst  of  eloquence  from  Thompson,  who  showed  all 
his  pristine  Are  and  power,  and  roused  the  audience  to 

1  Mr.  Phillips  made  special  and  unsuccessful  efforts,  also,  to  have  an 
anti-Lincoln  delegation  sent  to  the  Baltimore  Convention  from  Vermont 
(MS.  June  13,  1865,  S.  May,  Jr.,  to  Mary  A.  Estlin). 

2  Radical  as  he  always  was,  none  of  the  anti-slavery  workers  more  clearly 
perceived  the  irresistible  tendency  of  events,  the  difficulties  surrounding 
the  President’s  Administration,  and  the  duty  of  sustaining  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  than  Henry  C.  Wright.  Travelling  over  a  larger  portion  of  the 
country  than  any  of  his  associates,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
great  West,  he  had  peculiar  opportunities  for  noting  the  drift  of  public 
sentiment  and  learning  the  opinions  of  all  classes  of  people.  His  letters  to 
the  Liberator  during  1864,  when  he  was  constantly  on  his  lecture  missions, 
East  and  West,  and  watching  the  dangerous  plots  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  of 
the  “Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,”  testify  to  his  sound  sense  and  judg¬ 
ment.  On  Lincoln’s  reelection,  he  declared,  the  preservation  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  the  destruction  of  slavery,  and  the  rights  of  the  laboring  classes 
everywhere  depended  (Lib.  34  :  103,  106,  110,  147,  158, 163). 
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the  highest  pitch  of  feeling.  Mr.  Garrison  quoted,  as  the 
most  effective  reply  possible  to  Mr.  Phillips’s  present 
attacks  on  the  President,  from  speeches  which  his 
colaborer  had  made  in  1861  and  1862,  before  either 
proclamation  of  emancipation  had  been  issued,  and  in 
which  he  had  repeatedly  praised  Lincoln  as  in  advance 
of  public  sentiment,  and  declared  himself  satisfied  with 
the  rapid  progress  of  events.  Passing  from  these,  he 
replied  specifically  to  Phillips’s  current  criticisms  and 
complaints,  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  people  could 
not  do  better,  politically  speaking,  than  to  reelect  Lincoln, 
and  that  they  ought,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  democratic  principle,  to  keep  him  in  office  until 
he  should  be  the  acknowledged  President  of  the  whole 
United  States.  He  also  animadverted  upon  the  Conven¬ 
tion  which  was  to  meet  in  Cleveland  the  following  week, 
to  nominate  Fremont  for  the  Presidency : 

“  Gen.  Fremont,  as  yet,  has  not  shown  a  single  State,  a  single 
county,  a  single  town  or  hamlet  in  his  support.  Who  repre¬ 
sents  him  from  Massachusetts,  on  the  call  for  the  Cleveland  Con¬ 
vention  ?  Two  men,  both  non-voters,  I  believe,  and  neither  of 
them  has  a  particle  of  political  influence.  Now  I  call  that  the 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Is  that  the  best  Massa¬ 
chusetts  can  do  for  Fremont  ?  For,  remember,  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  1  coming  man  ’  in  the  next  election,  who  is  to  run 
Abraham  Lincoln  off  the  track.  If  I  were  speaking  on  a  moral 
issue,  I  should  speak  in  a  very  different  manner  of  those  whose 
names  appear  on  that  call ;  for  the  man  who  stands  alone  in  a 
moral  cause,  though  all  the  world  be  against  him,  if  God  be  for 
him,  stands  in  a  majority,  and  is  conqueror.  But  when  you 
come  to  politics,  that  is  another  sphere.  Then  you  must  have 
men  and  money ;  then  you  must  have  votes ;  then  you  must 
have  something  of  political  influence  and  respectability.  But, 
with  one  exception,  the  signers  to  the  call  for  the  Cleveland 
Convention  have  not  one  ounce  of  political  weight  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  getting  on  well.  We  are  to  have  all 
our  friends  contend  for,  in  the  end.  There  is  no  difference 
among  us  in  this  respect.  We  all  go  for  equal  rights,  without 
regard  to  race  or  color.  We  have  not  relaxed  our  vigilance  or 
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our  testimony ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  any  intimation  thrown 
out  that  we  do  not  call  for  the  amplest  justice.” 

Mr.  Phillips  was  dissatisfied  because  the  National  A.  S. 
Standard  would  not  commend  the  Cleveland  movement 
and  oppose  Lincoln,  hut  the  course  of  the  paper  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Executive  Committee.  “  If  I  am  required 
either  to  set  the  Standard  in  opposition  to  Lincoln’s  re- 
election,”  wrote  Oliver  Johnson  to  Mr.  Garrison,  “  or  to 
suppress  my  honest  convictions  in  regard  to  the  Fremont 
movement,  its  candidates  and  platform,  I  shall  resign  the 
editorial  chair.” 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met  in  Baltimore 
on  the  7th  of  June,  and  unanimously  nominated  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  for  a  second  term.  Among  those  who  witnessed  its 
proceedings,  from  the  gallery,  was  Mr.  Garrison.  He  was 
revisiting  Baltimore  for  the  first  time  since  1830,  having 
just  come  from  the  Progressive  Friends’  Meeting  at  Long- 
wood,  with  Theodore  Tilton,  editor  of  the  New  York  Inde¬ 
pendent.  Of  the  Convention  Mr.  Garrison  wrote,  on  his 
return : 

“  It  was  well  worth  going  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  to  witness  its  proceedings ;  yet  it  came  in  my  way  inci¬ 
dentally,  and  I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  ‘  a 
looker-on  in  Venice.’  As  a  delegated  body  representing  all  the 
loyal  States  and  Territories  in  the  Union,  it  presented  an  impos¬ 
ing  appearance,  and  indicated,  both  in  the  choice  of  its  candi¬ 
dates  and  platform  it  adopted,  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
THE  PEOPLE.  Prior  to  its  coming  together,  all  the  loyal 
States  had,  with  a  unanimity  unexampled  since  the  days  of 
George  Washington,  officially  declared  in  favor  of  the  reelec¬ 
tion  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  so  that  its  duty  was  simply  to  record 
its  votes  for  the  man  thus  unmistakably  designated.  From  Maine 
to  Oregon,  the  response  was  the  same,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Radical  delegates  from  Missouri,  who,  on  the  first  ballot, 
voted  for  General  Grant,  in  accordance  with  their  instructions ; 
and  then  transferred  their  votes  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  making 
the  grand  total  of  519  for  his  reelection.  Though  this  unanim¬ 
ity  was  strongly  to  be  desired  for  the  weightiest  considerations, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected ;  for  what  had  the  enemies  of  the 
Administration  left  undone  to  create  division  in  the  ranks  ? 
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When  the  result  was  announced,  the  enthusiasm  was  indescrib¬ 
able  )  and  yet  it  was  not  comparable  to  the  electric  outbreak 
which  followed  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

“  ‘  3.  Resolved,  That  as  slavery  was  the  cause  and  now  con¬ 
stitutes  the  strength  of  this  rebellion,  and  as  it  must  be  always 
and  everywhere  hostile  to  the  principles  of  republican  govern¬ 
ment,  justice  and  the  national  safety  demand  its  utter  and 
complete  extirpation  from  the  soil  of  the  republic ;  and  that  we 
uphold  and  maintain  the  acts  and  proclamations  by  which  the 
Government,  in  its  own  defence,  has  aimed  a  death-blow  at  this 
gigantic  evil.  We  are  in  favor,  furthermore,  of  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  to  be  made  by  the  people  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  its  provisions,  as  shall  terminate  and  forever  prohibit 
the  existence  of  slavery  within  the  limits  or  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.’ 

“  The  whole  body  of  delegates  sprang  to  then’  feet  as  by  one 
impulse,  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  prolonged  cheering  and 
warm  congratulations, —  again  and  again  renewing  their  joyful 
demonstrations  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner.  Was  not  a 
spectacle  like  that  rich  compensation  for  more  than  thirty  years 
of  universal  personal  opprobrium,  bitter  persecution,  and  mur¬ 
derous  outlawry  ?  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  my  emo¬ 
tions  on  that  occasion— for  what  had  God  wrought !  It  was  the 
first  national  verdict  ever  recorded,  in  form  and  fact,  in  letter 
and  spirit,  against  slavery,  as  a  system  ‘  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  republican  government,’  and  therefore  no  longer 
to  be  tolerated  in  the  land.  It  was  the  sublime  decree  — ‘  Let  the 
covenant  with  death  be  annulled,  and  the  agreement  with  hell 
no  longer  stand !  ’  It  was  a  full  endorsement  of  all  the  abolition 
1  fanaticism  ’  and  ‘  incendiarism  ’  with  which  I  had  stood  branded 
for  so  many  years.  The  time  for  my  complete  vindication  had 
come,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  —  the  vindication  of  all 
who  had  labored  for  the  extinction  of  ‘  the  sum  of  all  villanies,’ 
whether  through  evil  report  or  good  report  —  yea,  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Eternal  Truth  and  Justice !  ” 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  his  Wife. 

Baltimore,  June  8, 1864. 

I  arrived  here  in  the  evening  train  on  Monday,  and  met  with 
a  very  kind  welcome  from  the  Needleses,  who  were  expecting 
my  coming,  with  George  Thompson  as  my  companion.  Since 
then,  I  have  been  constantly  occupied  in  seeing  the  city,  which 
VOL.  IV.— 8 
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has  almost  wholly  grown  out  of  my  recollections.  It  is  ahead 
of  Boston  in  population  and  extent,  but  has  not  as  many  good 
residences  or  handsome  stores.  The  old  jail  that  I  once  had  the 
honor  and  happiness  to  occupy  for  a  time  has  been  tom  down,  and 
a  new  and  handsome  prison  erected  upon  its  site ;  so  the  charm 
was  broken,  and  it  was  useless  to  think  of  visiting  my  old  cell.1 

“  High  walls  and.  huge  the  body  may  coniine,”  etc. 

The  city  is  very  quiet  and  very  clean ;  and  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  people,  including  the  colored  people,  is  creditable. 

Yesterday  and  to-day,  I  have  attended  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  for  the  nomination  of  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  U.  S.  It  has  been  a  full  one,  and  its  proceedings  have 
been  such  as  to  gladden  my  heart,  and  almost  make  me  fear 
that  I  am  at  home  dreaming,  and  not  in  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land.  Even  my  friend  Phillips  would  have  been  highly  gratified 

1  “  Our  travelling  companion  was  no  other  than  that  fanatical,  heretical, 
and  incendiary  gentleman,  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  of  Bunker  Hill  — 
whose  company  in  the  cars,  a  few  years  ago,  would  not  have  rendered  a  jour¬ 
ney  southward  eminently  enviable ;  to  whom,  however,  on  his  late  journey,  as 
far  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon  as  we  could  get,  all  hats  went  off,  all  hands  were 
thrust  in  welcome,  and  all  hospitable  honors  shown  —  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  bewildered  man  stood  a  modest  and  meek-minded  conservative  before 
those  more  fiery  radicals  on  whom  the  new  pentecost  has  fallen  with  its 
tongues  of  flame.  Not  having  been  in  Baltimore  since  he  was  there  impris¬ 
oned,  thirty-four  years  ago,  and  never  in  his  life  having  been  in  Washing¬ 
ton  (honest  man  !),  his  journey  was  full  of  strange  emotions  at  every  turn. 
Condemned  as  a  criminal  for  speaking  in  a  slave  city  against  slavery,  he 
returned  to  that  city  to  find  it  so  far  regenerated  that  to-day  Baltimore  is 
ready  to  give  a  larger  proportional  vote  than  Boston  for  universal  liberty. 
The  court  in  which  Mr.  Garrison  was  tried  and  sentenced  is  now  presided 
over  by  a  radical  Abolitionist  —  Judge  Hugh  L.  Bond,  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  and  influential  Unionists  in  the  State,  who,  to  gratify  our 
curiosity,  hunted  up  from  the  old  records  of  the  court  the  time-yellowed 
papers  of  indictment  against  Mr.  Garrison,  which  that  gentleman,  putting 
on  his  spectacles,  perused ‘with  eyes  as  full  of  merriment  as  we  noticed  in 
Horace  Greeley’s,  on  being  dismissed  from  his  contempt  of  Judge  Barnard’s 
court.  As  we  had  threatened  to  put  Mr.  Garrison  into  his  old  cell,  and 
shut  him  up  for  a  night,  we  were  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  city  author¬ 
ities,  not  foreseeing  how  they  were  spoiling  a  good  historical  incident,  had 
tom  down  the  old  jail  and  built  a  new  one  in  its  place  —  where,  however, 
not  the  opposers  but  abettors  of  slavery  and  treason  are  now  confined ! 
Thus  the  gallows  which  was  built  for  Mordecai,  is  used  for  hanging  Haman  ! 
Eight  or  nine  of  the  original  jurymen  who  gave  the  verdict  against  Mr. 
Garrison  are  still  living,  and  Judge  Bond  jocosely  threatened  to  summon 
them  all  into  court,  that  Mr.  Garrison  might  forgive  them  in  public  !  We 
bargained  in  advance  for  a  photograph  of  the  scene”  (Theodore  Tilton,  in 
the  Independent ;  Lib.  34  : 104). 
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with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Convention.  In  the  speeches 
made,  every  allusion  made  to  slavery  as  a  curse  to  be  extirpated, 
and  a  crime  no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  has  been  most  enthusi¬ 
astically  responded  to  ;  in  several  instances  the  assembly  rising 
to  their  feet,  and  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  rousing  cheers. 
.  .  .  Each  evening  there  has  been  a  mass  meeting  held  in 

Monument  Square,  addresses  made,  and  the  most  radical  sen¬ 
timents  rapturously  applauded,  without  a  single  Copperhead 
daring  to  peep  or  mutter.  This  evening  there  will  be  an 
immense  ratification  meeting  held  in  the  same  Square,  with 
speech-making,  etc.,  etc. 

I  have  been  introduced  to  various  members  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  1  —  among  them  the  redoubtable  Parson  Brownlow,  who 
looks  very  sick,  and  is  probably  not  long  for  this  world.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  speak  in  public,  either  here  or  in 
Washington,  though  there  is  a  desire  to  hear  me  in  both 
places.  ... 

I  am  very  well  indeed,  and  find  the  jaunt,  with  all  its  fatigues, 
good  for  me. 

Washington,  June  9, 1864. 

If  I  am  not  dreaming,  I  am  at  last  in  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States.  Right  from  the  cars,  this  forenoon,  Judge  Bond 
of  Baltimore  and  Tilton  took  me  up  to  the  White  House,  and 
forthwith  introduced  me  to  the  President,  who  was  receiving  a 
group  of  persons  fresh  from  the  Baltimore  Convention,  congrat¬ 
ulating  him  on  his  renomination.  He  received  me  very  heartily, 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  see  me  again,  and  I  expect  to  do  so 
to-morrow.  He  referred  to  my  imprisonment  in  Baltimore 
thirty-four  years  ago,  and  said  :  “  Then  you  could  not  get  out 
of  prison ;  now  you  cannot  get  in  ”  —  referring  playfully  to  the 
demolition  of  the  old  prison.  I  was  .  .  .  introduced  to  a 

large  number  [of  persons]  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
many  of  them  of  more  or  less  prominence.  Leaving  the  East 

1  The  temporary  president  of  the  Convention  was  the  Rev.  Robert  J. 
Breckinridge,  D.  D.,  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Garrison’s  old-time  Colonization 
antagonist  (ante,  1  :  448-450),  now  a  warm  advocate  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment.  Another  indication  of  the  revolution  in  public  sentiment 
was  the  action  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  May,  excluding  from  membership  all  persons  guilty  of  holding, 
buying  or  selling  slaves,  and  receiving  a  deputation  from  the  colored  Con¬ 
ference,  in  session  at  the  same  time  ;  and  of  the  Old  School  and  New  School 
Presbyterian  General  Assemblies,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Dayton,  O.,  in 
favor  of  emancipation  (Lib.  34  :  99). 
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Room,  we  went  to  see  Secretary  Stanton,  and  had  a  long  private 
interview  with  him  of  a  most  interesting  character.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  him,  and  have  no  doubt  of  his  thorough¬ 
going  anti-slavery  spirit  and  purpose.1  But  I  cannot  give  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Secretary  Chase  is  out  of  the  city.  Neither  Seward  nor  Blair 
will  get  a  call. 

From  the  White  House,  we  then  went  to  the  Capitol,  and 
there  found  Congress  in  session.  We  sent  in  our  cards  to  Sum¬ 
ner  and  Wilson,  who  instantly  came  out  and  insisted  on  our 
going  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  where  we  really  had  no 
right  to  be.  Sumner  conducted  me  to  John  P.  Hale’s  chair, 
which  I  occupied  for  some  time  —  Hale  not  being  present.  A 
great  number  of  the  Senators  were  introduced  to  me ;  among 
them  were  Fessenden,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  Morgan,  etc.  Quite  a 
sensation  was  produced  by  my  presence.  Sumner  and  Wilson 
were  exceedingly  marked  in  their  attentions. 

Tilton  and  I  went  afterwards  to  see  where  we  could  find  a 
room  at  the  principal  hotel  to  occupy,  but  our  application  was 
in  vain.  Every  hotel  is  more  than  full.  Fortunately  for  us, 
Senator  Wilson  insisted  on  our  coming  to  his  hotel  (the  Wash¬ 
ington),  and  by  his  influence  got  a  room  for  ns.  We  have  dined 
and  taken  tea  with  Wilson,  who  is  unremitting  in  his  attentions. 
To-morrow  we  shall  go  to  the  House  of  Representatives  —  to 
Arlington  Heights  —  etc.,  etc.  .  .  . 

Washington,  June  10, 1864. 

At  the  White  House. 

I  am  now  at  the  White  House,  with  Tilton,  waiting  to  have  a 
second  interview  with  the  President.  He  has  been  receiving, 
for  the  last  hour,  the  delegates  from  the  several  States  that 
voted  for  his  nomination  at  the  Baltimore  Convention.  I  have 
no  special  desire  to  see  him  again,  except  that  yesterday  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  I  would  call  again ;  for  I  know  he  must 
be  bored  with  callers. 

1  As  a  boy,  Stanton  had  often  sat  on  the  knees  of  Benjamin  Lundy,  who 
used  to  visit  his  father’s  house  when  on  his  anti-slavery  missions.  In  a 
letter  urging  Mr.  Garrison  to  visit  Washington,  Senator  Wilson  wrote  (MS. 
Peby.  11,  1864)  that,  in  a  recent  interview  with  Secretary  Stanton,  the  latter 
stated  that  his  father  gave  Lundy  the  money  to  start  his  paper,  and  “  then 
remarked  that  there  was  one  person  whom  he  wished  to  see  before  he  died, 
and  that  person  was  yourself.  I  therefore  write  to  request  you  to  pay  your 
numerous  friends  here  a  visit,  and  at  the  same  time  gratify  the  wish  of  the 
Hon.  Secretary.” 
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Philadelphia,  June  11, 1864. 

It  is  now  3  o’clock  p.  M.  I  left  Washington  this  morning, 
and  have  just  arrived  here  —  very  dusty  and  tired,  but  in  good 
health  and  spirits. 

Yesterday  noon,  Tilton  and  I  had  an  hour’s  private  interview 
with  the  President  at  the  White  House,  and  it  was  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  one  indeed.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  desire  to  do  all  that  he  can  see  it  right  and  possi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  do  to  uproot  slavery,  and  give  fair-play  to  the 
emancipated.  I  was  much  pleased  with  his  spirit,  and  the 
familiar  and  candid  way  in  which  he  unbosomed  himself. 

Last  evening  I  spent  with  Solicitor  Whiting  (the  brother  of 
Anna),  and  had  a  good  time.1 

In  his  interview  with  the  President,  Mr.  Garrison  said 
to  him:  “Mr.  Lincoln,  I  want  to  tell  yon  frankly  that 
for  every  word  I  have  ever  spoken  in  your  favor,  I  have 
spoken  ten  in  favor  of  General  Fremont  ” ;  and  he  went 
on  to  explain  how  difficult  he  had  found  it  to  commend 
the  President  when  the  latter  was  revoking  the  proclama¬ 
tions  of  Fremont  and  Hunter,  and  reiterating  his  purpose 
to  save  the  Union,  if  he  could,  without  destroying  slavery ; 
“  but,  Mr.  President,”  he  continued,  “  from  the  hour  that 
you  issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  showed 
your  purpose  to  stand  by  it,  I  have  given  you  my  hearty 
support  and  confidence.”  Mr.  Lincoln  received  this  good- 
naturedly,  set  forth  the  difficulties  under  which  he  had 
labored,  and  expressed  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  that  the  question  might 
be  forever  settled  and  not  hazarded  by  his  possible  death 
or  failure  of  reelection.  The  resolution  in  favor  of  it 
adopted  at  Baltimore  had  been  prepared  and  introduced 
at  his  own  suggestion. 

The  Amendment  failed  to  pass  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  before  Congress  adjourned  for  the  summer,2  but 

1  Solicitor  William  Whiting,  whom  Secretary  Stanton  appointed  to  ex¬ 
pound  the  war  powers  of  the  Government  under  the  Constitution,  espe¬ 
cially  as  relating  to  slavery,  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Garrison’s  early  and  steadfast 
supporter,  Col.  William  Whiting  of  Concord,  Mass. 

2  The  vote  was  93  in  favor  to  65  against,  less  than  the  necessary  two- 
thirds. 
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was  saved  from  final  defeat  by  a  motion  to  reconsider, 
which  carried  it  over  to  the  winter  session.  Thanks  to 
the  untiring  exertions  of  Senator  Sumner,  the  long  spring 
session  did  not  end  until  the  Fugitive  Slave  Laws  of  1793 
and  1850  had  both  been  swept  from  the  statute-books. 
One  of  the  obstacles  he  encountered  was  reported  in  the 
following  private  note : 


Charles  Sumner  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 


Senate  Chamber, 

ir  n  23d  April,  ’64. 

Dear  Mr.  Garrison  :  1  ’ 

You  will  see  what  has  occurred  in  the  Senate.  We  were  on 
the  point  of  passing  a  little  bill  repealing  “  all  acts  or  parts  of 
acts”  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  when  John  Sherman 
of  Ohio  interfered  to  keep  alive  the  old  act  of  1793 ;  and  Foster 
of  Connecticut  has  followed  with  an  elaborate  speech  vindicat¬ 
ing  the  atrocity. 

The  vote  in  favor  of  slave-hunting  stood  24  to  17,  including 
ten  Republicans  in  the  majority.1  If  the  anti-slavery  sentiment 
had  not  become  so  sluggish,  this  could  not  have  taken  place. 
Cannot  you  help  to  revive  it?  The  practical  measures  are  to 
clean  the  statute-book  of  all  support  of  slavery. 

Ever  yours, 

Charles  Sumner. 


Not  only  was  the  repeal  of  both  laws  secured  by  Mr. 
Sumner,  but  through  his  efforts  the  coastwise  slave-trade, 
which  Mr.  Giarrison  had  earned  his  prison-cell  by  denounc¬ 
ing  in  1830,  was  abolished,  and  the  exclusion  of  colored 
witnesses  from  United  States  Courts  prohibited.  No  less 
cheering  than  these  gains  was  the  action  of  the  newly- 
reconstructed  States  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  in  adopt¬ 
ing  free  Constitutions,  the  former  by  popular  vote,  and  the 
latter  by  a  Constitutional  Convention ;  but  in  both  cases 

1  The  position  taken  by  these  Republican  opponents  was,  that,  haying 
sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  with  its  slave-hunting  proviso,  they 
could  not  vote  to  repeal  all  acts  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  though 
they  had  already  voted  for  the  Constitutional  Amendment  abolishing 
slavery !  Such  of  these  conscientious  gentlemen  as  he  could  not  convert, 
Mr.  Sumner  persuaded  to  absent  themselves  when  the  final  vote  was  taken, 
and  Messrs.  Sherman  and  Foster  were  among  these  (Lib.  34  :  118). 
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only  a  fraction  of  the  voters  of  1860  participated,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Administration  at  Washington  was  con¬ 
trolling.  Much  more  significant,  therefore,  was  the  regen¬ 
eration  of  Maryland,  which  worked  out  its  own  salvation, 
and  adopted,  in  June,  a  Constitutional  amendment  by 
which,  on  its  ratification  by  the  people  in  October,  slavery 
was  at  once  and  unconditionally  abolished,  without  any 
pecuniary  compensation  to  the  masters.1 

In  November  came  the  triumphant  reelection  of  Lincoln, 
an  event  whose  importance  was  justly  estimated  by  the 
friends  of  Union  and  Emancipation  abroad,  anxious 
watchers  of  the  progress  of  the  campaign.  To  these  Mr. 
Garrison’s  support  of  the  President  had  given  the  liveliest 
satisfaction,  which  was  increased  by  his  rejoinders  to  two 
letters  written  by  Prof.  Francis  W.  Newman  of  London 
University,  a  solitary  sympathizer  with  the  utter  distrust 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  shown  by  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  followers. 
In  the  first  of  these  Mr.  Garrison  wrote : 

“  I  am  neither  the  partisan  nor  eulogist  of  President  Lincoln, 
in  a  political  sense.  Since  his  inauguration,  I  have  seen  occa¬ 
sion  sharply  to  animadvert  upon  his  course,  as  well  as  occasion 
to  praise  him.  At  all  times  I  have  endeavored  to  judge  him 
fairly,  according  to  the  possibilities  of  his  situation  and  the 
necessities  of  the  country.  In  no  instance,  however,  have  I 
censured  him  for  not  acting  upon  the  highest  abstract  principles 
of  justice  and  humanity,  and  disregarding  his  Constitutional 
obligations.  His  freedom  to  follow  his  convictions  of  duty  as 
an  individual  is  one  thing  —  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  limited  by  the  functions  of  his  office  ;  for  the  people 
do  not  elect  a  President  to  play  the  part  of  reformer  or  philan¬ 
thropist,  nor  to  enforce  upon  the  nation  his  own  peculiar 
ethical  or  humanitary  ideas,  without  regard  to  his  oath  or 

1  Potential  in  causing  this  remarkable  conversion  was  the  perception  of 
the  poor  whites  of  Maryland  that  the  free  enlistment  of  colored  troops  in 
the  State  would  wonderfully  aid  in  filling  the  State’s  quota,  and  relieve 
themselves  from  entering  the  army.  See  the  speech  of  Henry  Winter  Davis 
in  Congress,  Feb.  25,  1864,  Lib.  34  :  65.  The  amendment,  though  adopted 
by  53  to  27  votes  in  the  Convention,  would  have  failed  of  ratification  hut 
for  the  soldier  vote,  which  gave  it  a  bare  majority  (Lib.  34  : 107,  171).  For 
Mr.  Garrison’s  jubilant  letter  on  its  ratification  by  the  people,  see  Lib. 
34  :  198. 
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their  will.  His  primary  and  all-comprehensive  duty  is  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Union  and  execute  the  Constitution,  in  good  faith, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  without  reference  to  the 
views  of  any  clique  or  party  in  the  land,  and  for  the  general 
welfare.  And  herein  lies  the  injustice  of  your  criticism  upon 
him.  You  seem  to  regard  him  as  occupying  a  position  and 
wielding  powers  virtually  autocratic,  so  that  he  may  do  just  as 
he  pleases  —  yea,  just  as  though  there  were  no  people  to  con¬ 
sult,  no  popular  sentiment  to  ascertain,  no  legal  restrictions  to 
bind.”  1 


Harriet  Martineau  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

Ambleside,  August  10, 1864. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  you  with  strong  sympathy  for  a  long 
time  past.  Indeed,  as  you  know,  I  always  did  j  but  I  mean  par¬ 
ticularly  since  your  precious  wife’s  illness,  and  since  the  pecu¬ 
liar  trial  ...  of  your  being  misunderstood  and  unkindly 
treated  by  old  comrades  and  disciples  who  should  have  dis¬ 
trusted  their  own  judgment  rather  than  doubt  you.  ...  If 
there  was  any  way  in  which  I  could  publicly  express  my  own 
views  in  the  matter,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  bear  my  testimony 
to  what  seems  to  me  our  entire  agreement  on  the  question  of 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  character,  deserts,  and  claims  to  reelection  ;  and 
to  express  my  hearty  admiration  of  the  magnanimity  of  your 
conduct,  as  well  as  of  the  justness  and  clearness  of  your  views 
in  the  most  critical  hour  of  the  history  of  your  Republic.  All 
who  know  me  here  know  what  I  think ;  and  if  it  could  be  of  any 
use  (which  I  hardly  suppose),  its  being  understood  on  your  side 
of  the  water,  I  should  be  glad  that  it  was  known. 

Professor  Cairnes  called  here  ten  days  ago.  I  seldom  or  never 
see  any  visitor  now  (being  too  ill),  except  near  neighbors  and 
friends ;  but  I  could  not  send  away  that  stranger-friend  (for  we 
had  never  met)  without  a  word,  and  I  rejoice  that  he  came. 
He  had  been  travelling,  and  had  not  seen  the  Liberator  contain¬ 
ing  Mr.  Newman’s  letter.  He  took  it  away  with  him  ;  and  when 
he  brought  it  back  next  day,  he  expressed  strong  surprise, — 
well  as  he  knows  Mr.  Newman, —  at  the  absurdity,  and  regret 

1  “  I  regarded  your  father  as  a  man  of  noble  nature,  but  with  concentrated 
views  —  I  do  not  say  ‘  narrow,’  because  they  were  as  wide  as  a  race  and 
included  their  emancipation.  But  in  his  reply  to  Prof.  Newman  there 
was  that  largeness  of  view  and  recognition  of  outside  difficulties  which  we 
call  the  statesmanlike  quality  of  mind”  (MS.  May  14,  1887,  Geo.  Jacob 
Holyoake  to  W.  P.  G.). 
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at  the  tone  of  that  letter.  .  .  .  Professor  Caimes  and  I  were 
anxious  each  to  know  what  the  other  thought  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  of  your  course  ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  find  how  entirely  we 
agreed.  .  .  . 

We  judge  it  best  to  avow  on  all  reasonable  occasions  our  wish 
for  Mr.  Lincoln’s  reelection,  and  our  respect  for  the  patriotism 
and  wisdom  of  abolitionists  who  are  forbearing  with  his  human 
frailties,  for  the  sake  of  the  national  welfare.  ...  I  say  as 
much  as  circumstances  permit  in  honor  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the 
Daily  News ,  and  I  shall  try  my  best  to  work  in  that,  the  best 
possible  direction. 

Yours,  dear  friend,  affectionately, 

H.  Martineau.' 

Thomas  Hughes  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

3  Old  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn, 

London,  Sept.  9,  1864. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  cannot  resist  writing  you  a  line,  though  you 
have  probably  scarcely  ever  heard  my  name,  to  say  how  right 
and  wise  I  and  many  other  Englishmen  think  the  course  you 
have  taken  upon  the  question  of  supporting  Mr.  Lincoln  for  re- 
election.  I  was  much  pained  by  Professor  Newman’s  letter  to 
you  ;  still  more  by  the  liue  which  many  of  the  leading  American 
abolitionists  have  taken  upon  the  question,  and  by  the  tone 
they  have  thought  fit  to  adopt  as  to  yourself.  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  who  have 
really  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  question,  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  proved  himself  thoroughly  honest 
and  trustworthy  in  the  fearfully  difficult  and  trying  position  in 
which  your  nation  have  placed  him,  and  that  these  qualities  far 
more  than  outweigh  his  faults,  which  have  been  only  such  as 
arise  from  caution  and  distrust  of  himself. 

It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  add  any  opinions  of  my  own 
as  to  your  great  revolution.  My  only  excuse  for  writing  at  all 
is,  that  I  have  taken  the  deepest  interest  for  many  years  in 
American  politics,  and  especially  in  the  noble  stand  which  you 
and  others  have  made  against  slavery  in  the  United  States;  and 
I  could  not  remain  silent  when  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  your 
own  friends  are  turning  against  you  for  conduct  which  seems  to 
me  most  wise,  and  consistent  with  all  you  have  said  and  written 
for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Whatever  other  issue  your  tremendous  struggle  may  have,  it 
seems  clear  that  God  will,  through  it,  make  an  end  of  slavery  on 
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your  continent ;  and  that  end  will  have  been  cheaply  purchased 
even  if  the  Union  should  perish. 

Believe  me,  with  all  good  wishes  for  your  own  and  your  coun¬ 
try’s  future,  Most  truly  yours, 

Ihos.  Hughes. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  chief 
offences,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  supporters, 
was  his  apparent  willingness  to  have  Louisiana  read¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union  without  enfranchising  the  f reed- 
men.  They  pointed  to  the  fact  that  when  the  free  colored 
men  of  New  Orleans,  who  had  raised  a  regiment  for  the 
defence  of  the  city  within  forty-eight  hours,  pending  a 
threatened  rebel  attack,  had  asked  to  be  enrolled  as  voters 
at  the  election  which  soon  after  ensued  for  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  State,  the  Military  Governor  who  had  in¬ 
voked  their  aid,  and  was  now  ordering  the  election,  and 
the  'General  commanding  the  Department,  refused  their 
application.  Military  power  could  abrogate  the  provisions 
of  the  old  State  Constitution  so  far  as  to  allow  white  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  to  vote,  but  declined  to  recognize  those 
who  were  black.  The  assumption  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
either  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  matter  was  erroneous, 
however.  On  the  contrary,  he  favored  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  to  such  colored  men  as  were  qualified  by 
intelligence  or  by  having  borne  arms  in  defense  of  the 
Union,  and  he  suggested  that  a  provision  to  that  effect 
be  made  in  the  new  Constitution.1  In  May,  Miller  McKim 
wrote  from  Washington  to  Mr.  Garrison:  “I  have  had 
an  interview  with  the  President  since  I  have  been  here — 
not  of  my  seeking.  I  .  .  .  have  seen  some  of  the 

correspondence  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  New  Orleans. 
It  is  greatly  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  credit  as  a  friend  to  the 
black  man.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  in  advance  of  his  party  on 
the  question  of  negro  suffrage.  Not  in  advance  of  all, 
but  of  the  majority.” 

1  Under  pressure  from  General  Banks,  a  clause  authorizing  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  such  citizens  was  finally  inserted  (Lib. 
34 : 182). 
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In  his  reply  to  Professor  Newman,  who  had  especially 
dwelt  upon  the  Louisiana  question,  and  condemned  the 
President  for  not  enfranchising  the  colored  men  of  that 
State,  Mr.  Garrison  asked : 

“  By  what  political  precedent  or  administrative  policy,  in  any 
country,  could  he  have  been  justified  if  he  had  attempted  to  do 
this  ?  When  was  it  ever  known  that  liberation  from  bondage 
was  accompanied  by  a  recognition  of  political  equality  ?  Chat¬ 
tels  personal  may  be  instantly  translated  from  the  auction-block 
into  freemen ;  but  when  were  they  ever  taken  at  the  same  time 
to  the  ballot-bos,  and  invested  with  all  political  rights  and  im¬ 
munities  ?  According  to  the  laws  of  development  and  progress, 
it  is  not  practicable.  To  denounce  or  complain  of  President 
Lincoln  for  not  disregarding  public  sentiment,  and  not  flying  in 
the  face  of  these  laws,  is  hardly  just.  Besides,  I  doubt  whether 
he  has  the  constitutional  right  to  decide  this  matter.  Ever  since 
this  government  was  organized,  the  right  of  suffrage  has  been 
determined  by  each  State  in  the  Union  for  itself,  so  that  there  is 
no  uniformity  in  regard  to  it.  In  some  free  States,  colored  citi¬ 
zens  are  allowed  to  vote ;  in  others,  they  are  not.  It  is  always  a 
State,  never  a  national,  matter.  In  honestly  seeking  to  preserve 
the  Union,  it  is  not  for  President  Lincoln  to  seek,  by  a  special 
edict  applied  to  a  particular  State  or  locality,  to  do  violence  to  a 
universal  rule,  accepted  and  acted  upon  from  the  beginning  till 
now  by  the  States  in  their  individual  sovereignty.  Under  the 
war  power,  he  had  the  constitutional  right  to  emancipate  the 
slaves  in  every  rebel  State,  and  also  to  insist  that,  in  any  plan 
of  reconstruction  that  might  be  agreed  upon,  slavery  should  be 
admitted  to  be  dead,  beyond  power  of  resurrection.  That  being 
accomplished,  I  question  whether  he  could  safely  or  advanta¬ 
geously — to  say  the  least — enforce  a  rule,  ab  initio,  touching  the 
ballot,  which  abolishes  complexional  distinctions ;  any  more  than 
he  could  safely  or  advantageously  decree  that  all  women  (whose 
title  is  equally  good)  should  enjoy  the  electoral  right,  and  help 
form  the  State.  Nor,  if  the  freed  blacks  were  admitted  to  the 
polls  by  Presidential  fiat,  do  I  see  any  permanent  advantage 
likely  to  be  secured  by  it ;  for,  submitted  to  as  a  necessity  at  the 
outset,  as  soon  as  the  State  was  organized  and  left  to  manage 
its  own  affairs,  the  white  population,  with  their  superior  intelli¬ 
gence,  wealth,  and  power,  would  unquestionably  alter  the  fran¬ 
chise  in  accordance  with  their  prejudices,  and  exclude  those 
thus  summarily  brought  to  the  polls.  Coercion  would  gain 
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nothing.  In  other  words, —  as  in  your  own  country, — universal 
suffrage  will  he  hard  to  win  and  to  hold  without  a  general 
preparation  of  feeling  and  sentiment.  But  it  will  come,  both  at 
the  South  and  with  you ;  yet  only  by  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
disfranchised,  and  a  growing  conviction  of  its  justice,  ‘  in  the 
good  time  coming.’  With  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  South, 
prejudice  or  ‘  colorphobia,’  the  natural  product  of  the  system, 
will  gradually  disappear  —  as  in  the  case  of  your  West  India 
colonies  —  and  black  men  will  win  their  way  to  wealth,  distinc¬ 
tion,  eminence,  and  official  station.  I  ask  only  a  charitable 
judgment  for  President  Lincoln  respecting  this  matter,  whether 
in  Louisiana  or  any  other  State.” 1 

In  the  closing  numbers  of  the  Liberator  volume,  Mr. 
Garrison  laid  stress  on  the  grave  problems  involved  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  rebellious  States,  at  the  hands  of 
Congress,  and  on  the  duty  of  securing  the  enactment  of 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  abolishing  slavery.  For  this 
Amendment  the  President,  in  his  Message  to  Congress, 
made  an  earnest  plea,  and  solemnly  renewed  his  vow 
never  to  retract  or  modify  his  Proclamation,  or  to  return 
to  slavery  any  person  emancipated  by  its  terms,  or  by  any 
of  the  acts  of  Congress.  “  If  the  people  should,”  he  added, 
“  by  whatever  mode  or  means,  make  it  an  Executive  duty 
to  reenslave  such  persons,  another,  not  I,  must  be  their 
instrument  to  perform  it.” 

Once  more  the  expediency  of  consolidating  the  Liber¬ 
ator  and  Standard  was  privately  considered,  the  ever- 
increasing  cost  of  paper  making  it  difficult  to  sustain 

1  Another  indictment,  constantly  reiterated,  against  Mr.  Lincoln  was  his 
assent  to  the  Labor  System  established  in  Louisiana  by  General  Banks, 
who  was  accused  of  haying  forced  the  freedmen  back  under  their  old  mas¬ 
ters  and  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  serfdom  scarcely  better  than  slavery. 
Mr.  Garrison  refused  to  accept  these  assertions  until  he  could  investigate 
the  matter,  and  it  subsequently  appeared  that  they  were  altogether  unjust 
and  exaggerated.  The  Labor  System,  which  insured  employment  at  fair 
wages  to  the  men,  and  provisions  and  shelter  for  their  families,  saved  hun¬ 
dreds  from  the  demoralization  and  death  which  decimated  them  when  they 
swarmed  about  the  Union  camps ;  and  the  Educational  System,  which  went 
hand  in  hand  with  it,  gave  instruction  to  more  than  11,000  children.  Both 
departments  were  under  the  charge  of  radical  abolitionists  and  friends  of 
Mr.  Garrison,  Major  B.  Rush  Plumly  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  Edwin  M. 
Wheelock  of  New  Hampshire  (Lib.  34  :  155,  160,  181,  182  ;  35  :  30,  34). 
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both,1  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  increase  the  price  of 
each,  and  try  to  prolong  their  individual  existence  until 
the  passage  and  ratification  of  the  Amendment  should 
warrant  their  discontinuance.  To  Oliver  Johnson,  who 
had  strongly  urged  their  union,  on  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Garrison  would  thus  be  relieved  of  the  toil  of  the  printing- 
office,  and  could,  by  editorial  correspondence  with  the 
Standard ,  easily  satisfy  the  Liberator  subscribers,  whose 
interest  in  the  paper  was  largely  personal  to  him,  the 
latter  wrote : 

“  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  compliment  intended  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  assurance,  that  it  is  what  I  write  that  alone  in¬ 
terests  the  readers  of  the  Liberator;  but  I  am  not  willing  to 
believe,  after  an  editorial  experience  of  thirty-eight  years,  that, 
aside  from  my  own  lucubrations,  I  have  neither  the  tact  nor 
the  talent  to  make  an  interesting  journal.  This  touches  me  too 
closely.  If  the  Liberator  has  been  at  all  effective  in  the  past,  it 
has  been  owing  to  its  completeness,  as  a  whole,  from  week  to 
week,  and  not  to  what  I  have  written.  This  is  the  true  value 
of  every  journal.  My  selections  have  cost  me  much  labor,  and 
they  have  been  made  with  all  possible  discrimination  as  to  their 
interest,  ability,  and  appositeness.  The  amount  of  communi¬ 
cated  original  matter  has  always  been  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  Standard;  and  though  not  always  of  special  interest  or  value, 


1  An  additional  embarrassment  arose,  in  the  case  of  the  Liberator,  from  the 
action  of  the  Hovey  Committee,  who  had  hitherto  paid  for  one  hundred 
copies  of  the  paper,  for  gratuitous  circulation.  They  now  stopped  the 
appropriation,  “  on  the  alleged  ground  .  .  .  that  the  Liberator,  for  the 

countenance  it  has  given  to  President  Lincoln  and  his  administration,  ‘  has 
no  more  claim  to  be  circulated  by  the  Committee  than  any  other  Republican 
paper’”  (Lib.  34  :  210).  The  Draper  Brothers  of  Hopedale,  Mass., 
Edward  Harris  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  and  others  vol¬ 
untarily  assumed  the  burden  thus  dropped  by  the  Committee.  From 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  there  came  the  following  gay  and  characteristic 
note  (MS.) : 

Brooklyn,  Feb.  4,  1865. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Garrison  :  I  have  had  the  Liberator  sent  to  me,  free,  for 
several  years ;  on  the  principle,  I  presume,  that  I  needed  it.  So  long  as  I 
was  in  a  state  of  nature,  I  consented  to  have  a  free  gospel  preached  to  me. 
But,  as  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  at  length,  that  slavery  is  an  evil,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished,  I  suppose  that  I  can  find  no  good  reason  for  taking 
the  Liberator  without  paying  for  it.  I  am  truly  yours,  H.  W.  Beecher. 

Please  find  a  check  for  $25.00. 
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it  lias  made  the  Liberator  less  a  transcript,  and  more  readable 
on  that  account. 

“  The  Liberator  has  an  historic  position  and  a  moral  prestige 
which  would  be  lost  should  it  be  merged  in  the  Standard.  Time, 
the  loss  would  be  the  same  should  the  paper  be  discontinued ; 
but  I  shall  try  to  prevent  this  by  increasing  the  subscription 
price  for  the  next  volume.  I  confess  to  a  strong  desire  to  keep 
it  along  till  the  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  secured,  and 
slavery  abolished.  It  will  then  have  accomplished  its  anti¬ 
slavery  mission.  .  .  . 

“  Though  you  may  still  feel  that  the  plan  you  have  urged,  as 
to  the  union  of  the  two  papers,  is  wisest  and  best,  I  know  you 
will  readily  acquiesce  in  the  decision  to  which  I  have  come ; 
especially  as  that  decision  seems  to  accord  with  the  judgment 
of  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  present  time. 

“Accept,  dear  Johnson,  a  renewal  of  my  grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgments  for  your  many  kindnesses,  and  the  lively  interest  you 
have  ever  evinced  in  my  welfare  and  happiness.  I  have  not  a 
more  attached  or  a  more  disinterested  friend  in  the  world  than 
yourself.  And  the  anti-slavery  cause  has  never  found  a  truer 
advocate  or  a  more  faithful  laborer  than  you  have  been  from 
the  hour  you  espoused  it.” 


CHAPTER  Y. 


The  Jubilee. — 1865. 


SWIFTLY  following  the  example  of  Maryland,  Mis¬ 
souri  joined  the  ranks  of  the  free  States  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year,  and  abolished  slavery  within 
her  borders  without  a  day  of  grace  or  a  cent  of  compen¬ 
sation  to  the  slave-masters.1  As  if  shamed  to  decency  by 
this  signal  repentance  of  her  neighbor,  Illinois  tardily 
repealed  her  infamous  “  Black  Laws  ” ;  and  on  the  last 
day  of  January  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  forever  abolishing  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
triumphantly  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority.  “With 
devout  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  emotions  of  joy  which 
no  language  can  express,”  Mr.  Garrison  announced  the 
event  to  his  readers,  and  when  the  salute  of  one  hundred 
guns  in  its  honor  was  fired  by  Gov.  Andrew’s  order,  he 
went  up  to  the  Common  to  enjoy  the  sight  and  listen  to 
the  reverberations.  At  the  Governor’s  suggestion  and 
request,  the  church  bells  were  rung  throughout  the  State ; 
and  it  was  while  sitting  in  the  quiet  Friends’  Meeting  at 
Amesbnry  that  Mr.  Whittier  heard  these,  and,  divining 
the  cause,  framed  in  thought  his  inspired  fines  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  ( “  Laus  Deo !  ” ),  which  Mr.  Garrison 
never  wearied  of  repeating.  A  Jubilee  Meeting  was 
speedily  convened  in  Music  Hall,  which  was  crowded  with 
an  enthusiastic  audience,  and  when  the  chairman  (Josiah 
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Lib.  35 : 28. 


Zz'5.  35:18.  / 


Feb.  4. 


1  The  new  Constitution  was  adopted  in  State  Convention  without  sub¬ 
mission  to  popular  vote.  The  clause  abolishing  slavery  passed  by  a  vote  of 
60  to  4  (Lib.  35  :  11). 
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Chap.  v.  Quincy,  Jr.)  introduced  Mr.  Garrison  as  the  first  speaker 
1865.  of  the  evening,  the  latter  received  such  an  ovation  that  he 
was  unable  to  proceed  for  several  minutes.  His  speech 
was  naturally  exultant,  anticipating  the  future  greatness 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  its  influence  upon 
other  nations,  and  (by  way  of  impressing  upon  his  hear¬ 
ers  the  full  significance  of  this  latest  triumph)  rehearsing 
the  pro-slavery  clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  were 
now  abrogated  by  the  Amendment.  We  quote  his  words 
of  rejoicing,  at  the  beginning : 

Lib.  35:22.  “Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  the  long  course 
of  history,  there  are  events  of  such  transcendant  sublimity  and 
importance  as  to  make  all  human  speech  utterly  inadequate  to 
portray  the  emotions  they  excite.  The  event  we  are  here  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  is  one  of  these  —  grand,  inspiring,  glorious,  beyond  all 
power  of  utterance,  and  far-reaching  beyond  all  finite  compu¬ 
tation.  (Applause.)  .  .  . 

“  Sir,  no  such  transition  of  feeling  and  sentiment  as  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  four  years,  stands  recorded  on  the 
historic  page;  a  change  that  seems  as  absolute  as  it  is  stu¬ 
pendous.  Allow  me  to  confess  that,  in  view  of  it,  and  of  the 
mighty  consequences  that  must  result  from  it  to  unborn  gen¬ 
erations,  I  feel  to-night  in  a  thoroughly  methodistical  state  of 
mind  —  disposed  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  and  to  the  utmost 
stretch  of  my  lungs,  to  shout  ‘  Glory  !  ’  ‘  Alleluia  !  ’  1  Amen  and 
amen !  ’  (Rapturous  applause  — ‘  Glory !  ’  ‘  Alleluia  !  ’  ‘  Amen 
and  amen !  ’  being  repeated  with  great  miction  by  various  per¬ 
sons  in  the  audience.)  Gladly  and  gratefully  would  I  exclaim 
with  one  of  old,  ‘  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us, 
whereof  we  are  glad.’  (Applause.)  With  the  rejoicing  Psalm¬ 
ist  I  would  say  to  the  old  and  the  young,  ‘  O  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord,  for  he  is  good ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.  To 
him  alone  that  doeth  great  wonders ;  for  his  mercy  endureth 
forever.  To  him  that  overthrew  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the 
Red  sea;  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.  And  brought  out 
Israel  from  among  them,  with  a  strong  hand,  and  with  a 
stretched-out  arm  ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.’  (Loud  ap¬ 
plause.)  ‘  Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord !  ’ 

“  Mr.  Chairman,  friends  and  strangers  stop  me  in  the  streets, 
daily,  to  congratulate  me  on  having  been  permitted  to  live  to 
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witness  the  almost  miraculous  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  in  favor  of  the  long  rejected  but  ever  just  and 
humane  doctrine  of  immediate  and  universal  emancipation. 
Ah,  sir,  no  man  living  better  understands  or  more  joyfully  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  vastness  of  that  change  than  I  do.  But  most  truly 
can  I  say  that  it  causes  within  me  no  feeling  of  personal  pride 
or  exultation  —  God  forbid  !  But  I  am  unspeakably  happy  to 
believe,  not  only  that  this  vast  assembly,  but  that  the  great  mass 
of  my  countrymen,  are  now  heartily  disposed  to  admit  that,  in 
disinterestedly  seeking,  by  all  righteous  instrumentalities,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  the  utter  aibolition  of  slavery,  I  have 
not  acted  the  part  of  a  madman,  fanatic,  incendiary,  or  traitor 
(immense  applause),  but  have  at  all  times  been  of  sound  mind 
(laughter  and  cheers),  a  true  friend  of  liberty  and  humanity, 
animated  by  the  highest  patriotism,  and  devoted  to  the  welfare, 
peace,  unity,  and  ever  increasing  prosperity  and  glory  of  my 
native  land !  (Cheers.)  And  the  same  verdict  you  will  render 
in  vindication  of  the  clear-sighted,  untiring,  intrepid,  unselfish, 
uncompromising  anti-slavery  phalanx,  who,  through  years  of 
conflict  and  persecution  —  misrepresented,  misunderstood,  ridi¬ 
culed,  and  anathematized  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  —  have  labored  1  in  season  and  out  of  season  ’  to  bring 
about  this  glorious  result.  (Renewed  applause.)  You  will,  I 
venture  to  think  and  say,  agree  with  me,  that  only  RADICAL 
ABOLITIONISM  is,  at  this  trial-hour,  LOYALTY,  JUSTICE,  IM¬ 
PARTIAL  FREEDOM,  NATIONAL  SALVATION  —  the  Golden  Rule 
blended  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence !  (Great  ap¬ 
plause.)  .  .  . 

“Do  we  realize  the  grandeur  of  the  event  we  are  assembled 
to  celebrate  ?  It  is  not  merely  negro  emancipation,  but  uni¬ 
versal  emancipation.  (Cheers. )  It  is  not  merely  disenthralling 
four  millions,  but  thirty-four  millions.  (Renewed  cheers.)  It 
is  not  merely  liberating  bodies,  but  souls  —  outwardly  and  in¬ 
wardly  alike.  It  is  an  act,  not  in  hostility  to  the  South,  but  for 
the  general  welfare  —  the  good  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  not 
to  depress  or  injure  any  class,  but  to  promote  all  human  inter¬ 
ests.  In  fine,  it  is  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  no  longer 
an  abstract  manifesto,  containing  certain  1  glittering  generali¬ 
ties,’  simply  to  vindicate  our  Revolutionary  fathers  for  seceding 
from  the  mother  country ;  but  it  is  that  Declaration  CONSTI¬ 
TUTIONALIZED  —  made  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  — 
Yol.  IV.— 9 
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for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  who  dwell  on 
the  American  soil.  (Cheers.)  ” 1 

And  now  came  an  invitation  from  the  citizens  of  New- 
buryport,  begging  their  former  townsman,  to  whom, 
during  the  entire  anti-slavery  struggle,  they  had  as  a 
community  turned  the  cold  shoulder,  to  return  to  his  old 
home  and  receive  their  congratulations  on  the  triumphant 
culmination  of  his  life-work.  “  The  town  of  your  nativity 
sends  you  greeting  on  the  successful  passage  of  the  act  of 
Congress,”  concluded  the  letter,  which  bore  the  signatures 
of  twenty-eight  of  the  leading  citizens.  In  compliance 
with  this  request,  which  was  as  gratifying  as  it  was  unex¬ 
pected,  Mr.  Garrison  visited  his  birthplace  on  the  22d  of 
February,  and  delivered  an  address  to  an  audience  which 
packed  the  City  Hall  to  overflowing  and  received  him 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  editor  of  the  Herald 
presided  and  made  the  welcoming  address,  and  Whittier, 
too  modest,  as  usual,  to  appear  in  person,  wrote  for  the 
occasion  the  beautiful  hymn  included  in  his  collected 
works  — not  less  felicitous  than  his  “  Laus  Deo,”  nor  less 
in  consonance  with  Mr.  Garrison’s  spirit  and  devout 
thought.  This,  too,  the  latter  constantly  read  and  quoted 
as  expressing  better  than  any  words  of  his  own  the  song 
of  praise  in  his  heart : 

“  Not  unto  us  who  did  but  seek 
The  word  that  burned  within  to  speak, 

Not  unto  us  this  day  belong 
The  triumph  and  exulting  song. 

“Nor  skill,  nor  strength,  nor  zeal  of  ours 
Has  mined  and  heaved  the  hostile  towers ; 

Not  by  our  hands  is  turned  the  key 
That  sets  the  sighing  captives  free. 

“  A  redder  sea  than  Egypt’s  wave 
Is  piled  and  parted  for  the  slave ; 

1  Another  meeting  to  celebrate  the  Amendment  was  held  in  Tremont 
Temple,  February  13,  under  the  auspices  of  the  colored  people ;  Phillips, 
Garrison,  and  Thompson  being  among  the  speakers  (Lib.  35  :  27). 
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A  darker  cloud  moves  on  in  light, 

A  fiercer  fire  is  guide  by  night ! 

“  The  praise,  0  Lord !  is  Thine  alone, 

In  Thy  own  way  Thy  work  is  done  ! 

Our  poor  gifts  at  Thy  feet  we  cast, 

To  whom  be  glory,  first  and  last !  ” 

“  The  remembrance  of  my  recent  visit  to  Newbury- 
port,”  wrote  Mr.  Garrison  to  Jacob  Horton,  “and  the 
generous  and  handsome  reception  which  was  accorded  to 
me  by  the  citizens,  for  dear  Liberty’s  sake,  will  carry  with 
it  a  delightful  aroma  while  memory  lasts.”  The  demon¬ 
stration,  tardy  atonement  as  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  old 
town,  was  typical  of  the  utter  revolution  in  public  senti¬ 
ment  towards  the  editor  of  the  Liberator ,  and  of  the 
general  respect  and  confidence  which  he  now  enjoyed. 
His  opinions  were  sought  and  his  influence  solicited  by 
men  prominent  in  public  or  political  life,  and  in  a  way  at 
times  quite  amusing  to  him,  as  when  one  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  leaders  of  Massachusetts  begged  him  to  urge  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  summon  Governor  Andrew  to.  his  Cabinet. 
“  The  President  recognizes  you  as  one  of  ‘  the  Powers  ’ — 
a  Radical  with  a  substratum  of  common  sense  and  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom.  He  will  heed  your  suggestions,”  wrote 
this  gentleman.  But  Mr.  Garrison  disclaimed  any  such 
influence,  and  did  not  now  attempt  to  dabble  in  political 
wire-pulling  or  Cabinet-making.  His  only  intercourse 
with  the  President  was  the  social  hour  he  spent  with  him 
in  June,  1864,  and  the  only  favors  he  ever  asked  of  him 
were  the  careful  consideration  of  charges  against  an 
officer  under  arrest,  whom  he  believed  to  be  innocent, 
but  who  must  nevertheless  stand  or  fall  by  the  evidence 
that  might  be  adduced;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
painting 1  presented  to  Mr.  Lincoln  by  citizens  of  Boston 
several  months  before,  no  word  from  its  recipient  having 

1  “Waiting  for  the  Hour,”  an  oil  painting  by  W.  T.  Carleton  of  Boston, 
representing  a  Watch  Meeting  of  Slaves  on  the  night  before  the  Emanci¬ 
pation  Proclamation,  Dec.  31,  1862. 
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ever  reached  the  donors.  The  officer  in  question  was 
released,  and  the  following  “  ingenuous  and  appreciative 
letter”  of  thanks  sent  for  the  picture : 

President  Lincoln  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  7th  February,  1865. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Garrison: 

I  have  your  kind  letter  of  the  21st  of  January,  and  can  only 
beg  that  you  will  pardon  the  seeming  neglect  occasioned  by 
my  constant  engagements.  When  I  received  the  spirited  and 
admirable  painting,  “  Waiting  for  the  Hour,”  I  directed  my 
Secretary  not  to  acknowledge  its  arrival  at  once,  preferring  to 
make  my  personal  acknowledgment  of  the  thoughtful  kindness 
of  the  donors ;  and,  waiting  for  some  leisure  hour,  I  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  discourtesy  of  not  replying  at  all. 

I  hope  you  will  believe  that  my  thanks,  though  late,  are  most 
cordial,  and  I  request  that  you  will  convey  them  to  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  you  in  this  flattering  and  generous  gift. 

I  am,  very  truly,  your  friend  and  servant, 

A.  Lincoln.1 

An  order  of  General  Sherman,  assigning  the  abandoned 
lands  in  the  Sea  Islands  for  settlement  by  the  freedmen, 
having  occasioned  some  misapprehension  and  adverse 
comment,  the  Secretary  of  War  deemed  it  advisable  to 
write  to  Mr.  Garrison  personally  concerning  it : 

Edwin  M.  Stanton  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  Feb.  12,  1865. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  to  you  a  copy  of 
the  “  Minutes”  of  an  interview  between  General  Sherman  and 
myself  with  the  Colored  Ministers  and  Church  Members  of 

1  “  It  was  my  privilege  once,  and  once  only,  to  talk  with  Abraham  Lincoln, 
at  Petersburg,  Va.,  April  6,  1865.  His  face,  his  figure,  his  attitudes,  his 
words,  form  the  most  remarkable  picture  in  my  memory,  and  will  while 
memory  lasts.  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  country’s  gratitude  for  his  great 
deliverance  of  the  slaves.  His  sad  face  beamed  for  a  moment  with  happi¬ 
ness  as  he  answered  in  exact  substance,  and  very  nearly  in  words :  ‘  I  have 
been  only  an  instrument.  The  logic  and  moral  power  of  Garrison,  and  the 
anti-slavery  people  of  the  country  and  the  army,  have  done  all  ’  ”  (Daniel  H. 
Chamberlain,  ex-Governor  of  South  Carolina,  in  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  4, 1883). 
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Savannah,  during  my  late  visit  to  that  city.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  deep  interest  to  me,  and  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to 
you,  besides  serving  to  correct  misapprehensions  and  misgiv¬ 
ings  in  the  minds  of  many  persons.  The  order  of  General 
Sherman  assigning  lands  to  the  colored  people  was  made  the  day 
after  that  interview.  His  order  has  been  criticised  as  evincing 
hostility  to  the  blacks  by  setting  them  apart  by  themselves,  as 
if  they  were  an  inferior  race.  But  yon  will  not  fail  to  observe 
that  this  point  was  distinctly  presented  to  the  Ministers  and 
others  present,  all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  expressed  a 
decided  sentiment  in  favor  of  their  separation,  and  assigned 
their  reasons.  The  question  was  one  upon  which  the  General 
and  myself  felt  much  embarrassment,  but  we  thought  the  intel¬ 
ligent  persons  whom  we  consulted  were  best  able  to  form  an 
enlightened  judgment  by  which  we  could  safely  be  guided. 

With  great  regard,  I  am  truly  yours, 

Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

The  dramatic  incidents  of  the  war  had  been  many  and 
striking,  and  each  month  brought  its  fresh  example  of 
retributive  justice,  of  strange  contrast  and  coincidence. 
There  was  the  occupation  of  General  Lee’s  estate  at  Ar¬ 
lington  as  a  Freedmen’s  village  (with  its  Garrison  and 
Lovejoy  Streets)  and  national  cemetery;  of  John  Tyler’s 
and  Henry  A.  Wise’s  residences  by  schools  for  colored 
children — the  daughter  of  John  Brown  teaching  in  the 
latter,  with  her  father’s  portrait  hanging  on  the  wall ;  and 
of  Jefferson  Davis’s  plantation  on  the  Mississippi  as  a 
“  contraband  ”  camp,  and  its  final  purchase  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  by  his  former  slaves ;  the  teaching  of  a  freedman’s 
school  in  Maryland  by  the  son  of  Frederick  Douglass, 
near  the  place  whence  his  father  had  escaped ;  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Harper’s  Ferry  by  General  Hector  Tyndale  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  who  three  years  before  had  visited  the  town  with 
his  fellow-citizen,  J.  M.  McKim,  to  claim  the  body  of  John 
Brown  and  take  it  to  the  North ; 1  the  appointment  of 

1  “  That  right  hand  which  lifted  the  coffin  of  John  Brown  to  its  place  at 
the  station,  by  the  orders  of  his  Government  put  the  first  torch  to  the  hotel  in 
which  he  [Tyndale]  was  insulted !  And  the  conflagration  was  not  stopped 
until,  with  poetic  justice,  he  commanded  his  brigade  to  spare  the  engine- 
house,  the  Gibraltar  from  which  the  brave  old  man  fired  his  first  gun  at 
Virginia  slavery  ”  (Speech  of  Wendell  Phillips,  Jan.  29, 1863.  Lib.  33  :  27). 
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John  Brown’s  trusted  friend,  George  L.  Stearns,  as  Assist¬ 
ant  Adjutant-General  of  the  United  States  for  the  enrol¬ 
ment  of  colored  troops,  with  headquarters  at  Nashville — 
“  appointed  to  do,  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  in  broad 
daylight,  by  wholesale,  what  Virginia  murdered  Brown 
for  trying  to  do  in  detail.”  There  was  the  case  of  an  in¬ 
dignant  Union  General  who  directed  a  brutal  slave-owner 
to  be  tied  up  and  flogged  by  the  slave  women  whom  he 
had  himself  been  scourging.  Colored  schools  in  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  and  a  camp  of  colored  soldiers  in 
Kansas  bore  the  name  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison ;  and 
one  of  the  gunners  who  aimed  the  first  great  Parrott  gun 
at  Charleston  was  a  Liberator  subscriber.  But  scenes 
and  events  still  more  dramatic  and  impressive  were  to 
come,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  United  States  will 
ever  see  the  parallel  in  this  respect  of  the  ninety  days 
ending  with  the  month  of  April,  1865. 

Threatened  by  the  triumphant  Northern  march  of  Sher¬ 
man’s  army,  the  rebel  forces  defending  Fort  Sumter  and 
Charleston  abandoned  both,  and  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Union  forces  on  the  18th  of  February.  Three  days 
later  the  55th  Massachusetts  Regiment  entered  the  city, 
singing  exultantly  the  John  Brown  song ;  and  when  Lieut. 
George  Thompson  Garrison  halted  his  company  in  the 
streets,  he  was  greeted  by  James  Redpath,  the  biographer 
of  John  Brown,  and  the  then  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  Redpath  it  was  who  now  went  promptly 
to  work  to  establish  free  schools  in  the  deserted  “  cradle 
of  secession,”  ignoring  all  complexional  distinctions  among 
the  pupils.  The  slave-pens  were  broken  open,  and  mot¬ 
toes  from  Isaiah,  Garrison,  and  John  Brown  inscribed 
therein ;  and  the  steps  of  the  auction-block  in  the  Mart, 
up  which  so  many  thousands  of  unhappy  victims  had 
walked  to  meet  their  fate,  were  sent  to  Boston,  there  to 
be  exhibited  in  meetings  in  behalf  of  the  freedmen,  and 
to  incite  contributions  for  the  educational  societies.  Their 
first  appearance  was  at  Music  Hall,  together  with  the  sign 
(“  MART  ”)  which  had  hung  in  front  of  the  auction-house, 
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and  the  lock  of  the  room  in  which  women  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  examination  before  sale]  and  all  three  relics  of 
barbarism  were  then  presented  to  the  local  Freedmen’s 
Aid  Society  by  Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  war  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Boston  Journal ,  who  had  brought  them  from 
Charleston.  Mr.  Garrison’s  ascent  of  the  steps,  from  which 
he  made  his  speech,  was  the  event  of  the  evening;  and  when 
he  had  put  the  “  accursed  thing  under  his  feet,”  the  scene 
was  “  one  of  unusual  interest  and  excitement,  the  audi¬ 
ence  raising  thunders  of  applause  and  waving  hundreds 
of  white  handkerchiefs.”  “  I  attended,”  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  “a  similar  meeting,  for  a  similar  purpose,  at 
Lowell  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  and,  on  taking  the 
block,  was  greeted  with  the  strongest  demonstrations  of 
applause,  prolonged  and  repeated,  as  though  there  were  to 
be  no  end  to  them.  What  a  revolution  !  ” 

With  the  rebellion  rapidly  approaching  its  “  last  ditch,” 
the  Confederacy  in  such  straits  that  even  General  Lee  ad¬ 
vocated  arming  the  blacks  for  its  defence,  the  doom  of 
slavery  assured,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  inaugural  address,  reverently  recognizing  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Divine  judgments  meted  out  to  North  and 
South  alike  for  their  guilty  complicity  in  enslaving  their 
fellow-creatures,  Mr.  Garrison  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
for  him  to  prepare  the  “Nunc  dimittis”  of  the  Liberator. 
The  issue  of  March  24th  contained  this  formal  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  purpose : 

“We  have  concluded  tb  discontinue  the  Liberator  at  the  close 
of  the  present  year,  which  will  complete  its  thirty-fifth  vol¬ 
ume.  As  we  commenced  its  publication  for  the  express  purpose 
of  effecting  the  extinction  of  slavery,  and  as  that  sublime  event 
has  been  consummated  by  a  constitutional  decree  of  the  nation, 
so  that  henceforth  no  slave  is  to  be  held  within  the  domains  of 
the  American  Union,  it  seems  to  us  historically  fitting  that  the 
Liberator  should  simply  cover  the  whole  period  of  the  struggle, 
and  terminate  with  it.  Unless,  therefore,  something  should 
occur  beyond  our  present  belief  or  anticipation  to  make  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  change  our  decision,  we  shall  not  prolong  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  paper  beyond  this  year  of  jubilee  ;  and  have 
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Chap.  v.  instructed  our  General  Agent  to  take  no  subscription  for  a 
longer  period.” 

The  first  days  of  April  brought  the  downfall  of  Rich- 
Aprii  3.  mond  and  that  memorable  Monday  morning  when  “  Massa 
Linkum,”  entering  the  city  with  only  a  corporal’s  guard 
of  attendants,  was  received  with  the  wildest  demonstra¬ 
tions  by  the  emancipated  blacks,  and  almost  overwhelmed 
by  their  tokens  of  joy  and  gratitude.  Mr.  Garrison  was 
one  of  the  multitude  assembled  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the 
April  4.  afternoon  of  the  following  day  to  exult  over  the  event, 
and  to  enjoy  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp  and  Frederick  Douglass  speaking  from  the  same 
platform.  There  were  loud  calls  for  himself  after  Doug¬ 
lass  had  finished  his  brilliant  speech,  but  he  had  already 
left  the  hall  in  order  to  speak  at  a  Freedmen’s  Aid  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chelsea,  where  the  steps  of  the  auction-block  were 
again  a  feature  of  the  occasion.  Just  before  he  was 
invited  to  mount  them  (over  a  rebel  flag  captured  by  his 
son’s  regiment),  a  telegram  was  put  into  his  hands,  and 
the  applause  with  which  his  ascent  of  the  steps  was 
greeted  was  redoubled  when  he  read  aloud  to  the  audience 
a  dispatch  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  inviting  him  to  be 
present,  as  a  guest  of  the  Government,  at  the  ceremony  of 
raising  the  stars  and  stripes  on  Fort  Sumter,  on  April 
14,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort 
and  inauguration  of  the  war.1  A  similar  invitation  was 
extended  to  George  Thompson,  and  a  state-room  was  as¬ 
signed  for  their  joint  use  on  the  steamer  Arago,  which 
conveyed  the  invited  guests  from  New  York  to  Charles¬ 
ton.  On  reaching  New  York,  Mr.  Garrison  received  the 
following  telegram : 

“  Washington,  April  7, 1865. 

“  The  Adjutant-General  has  been  directed  to  give  Captain 
Lieut.  G.  T.  Garrison  a  furlough  while  you  are  at  Charleston.  I  hope  Mr. 
Gamson.  Thompson  accompanies  you.  A  formal  invitation  was  for- 

1  Major- General  Robert  Anderson  had  been  appointed  to  perform  the 
act,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  engaged  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  oc¬ 
casion. 
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warded  to  him1  to  your  care,  by  mail,  and  a  duplicate  will  be  Chap.  v. 
sent  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where  I  expect  to  join  your  party. 

“  Edwin  M.  Stanton.” 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Garrison  was  to  go  to 
Fort  Sumter  caused  general  delight  and  approbation. 

“  Nothing  more  satisfies  me  that  slavery  is  annihilated 
beyond  any  hope  of  resurrection  than  the  deference,  kind¬ 
ness,  and  congratulation  extended  to  me  by  those  who 
are  the  unerring  representatives  of  public  opinion,”  he 
wrote  to  his  wife,  on  the  eve  of  his  embarking.  “  The  m.s.  Apr.  7. 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  its  specific  mission  is  ended.” 


W.  L.  Garrison  to  his  Wife. 

Sunday  Morning,  April  9, 1865.  ms. 

Yesterday,  at  12  o’clock,  M.,  the  Arago  slowly  and  majestically 
left  the  pier  on  her  way  down  the  harbor  for  Charleston  $  with  a  New  York 
fair  wind,  a  bright  sky,  and  a  slight  undulation  of  the  waves.  harbor. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  favorable 
omens.  Up  to  this  hour,  everything  has  gone  with  us  as  though 
we  had  the  elements  under  our  own  control  —  a  splendid  sunset 
last  evening  —  a  night  so  brilliant  and  entrancing  that  I  did  not 
turn  into  my  berth  till  a  late  hour.  This  day  the  air  is  warmer, 
and  a§.  beautiful  as  it  can  be,  and  we  have  come  with  so  little 
motion  that  scarcely  any  have  been  sea-sick,  and,  for  a  wonder, 

I  have  experienced  no  trouble  whatever  on  that  score.  .  .  . 

Everything  has  been  provided  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  we  are 

1  “  I  could  write  much  of  my  own  feelings,”  said  George  Thompson,  in  a 
letter  to  R.  F.  Wallcut  (April  8),  “  as  I  look  hack  upon  the  thirty  years  and 
six  months  which  have  elapsed  since  I  landed  on  the  shores  from  which  I 
am  now  departing.  Then  I  was  denounced  by  a  slaveholding  President  for 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Liberty.  To-day,  I  am  the  guest  of 
an  anti-slavery  President,  on  board  a  United  States  Government  vessel,  on 
an  expedition  to  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  to  see  a  flag  raised  which  is 
not  only  the  symbol  of  Union,  but  of  Freedom.  ...  In  former  years,  the 
question  was  often  put  to  me,  Why  don’t  you  go  to  the  South  1  To-day 
I  answer,  I  am  going  ;  going  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  Garrisonian  abo¬ 
litionism  in  Charleston ;  going  in  company  with  Garrison  himself ;  going  to 
tread  a  once  slave-cursed  soil  soon  to  be  ‘  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  dis¬ 
enthralled  by  the  irresistible  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation  ’  ”  (Lib. 

35  :  58). 
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living  as  though  we  were  at  a  first-class  hotel.  When  we  go 
round  Cape  Hatteras,  we  shall  probably  be  put  to  a  much 
severer  test. 

We  have  about  eighty  invited  guests  on  board,  bound  to  see 
the  flag  raised  at  Sumter.  Among  these  are  Judge  Swayne  of 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court ;  Judge  Kelley  of  Philadelphia ;  Lieut.- 
Governor  Anderson  (brother  of  the  General)  of  Ohio  ;  General 
Anderson  and  a  portion  of  his  family;  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  with  his  wife  and  children ;  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  who  is  to  perform  the  religious  services  this  forenoon; 
Professor  Davies  of  West  Point,  and  other  Professors;  Rev. 
Mr.  Scoville,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Beecher,  with  his  wife ;  Senator 
Wilson;  General  Dix  and  General  Doubleday;  several  mer¬ 
chants  ;  and  others  whom  I  [am]  unable  to  identify  by  name  or 
profession.  All  on  board  have  been  very  courteous  and  atten¬ 
tive  to  George  Thompson  and  myself,  and  they  are  manifestly 
pleased  that  we  are  on  board.  I  have  had  several  talks  with 
General  Anderson,  and  he  is  particularly  gratified  that  we  are 
of  the  company.  He  is  a  very  amiable  and  modest  man,  and 
looks  and  reminds  me  more  of  John  Brown  than  any  one  I  have 
seen.  He  seems  to  be  quite  religious  in  his  spirit,  and  rever¬ 
ently  recognizes  the  hand  of  God  in  all  the  wonderful  events 
which  have  taken  place. 

The  New  York  Times,  Tribune,  and  Herald  have  their  reporters 
on  board.  Mr.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  his  own 
reporter. 

There  is  no  stiffness  of  manners.  Every  one  is  ready  for  con¬ 
versational  interchange ;  and  though  we  are  heterogeneous  in  the 
professions  and  pursuits  of  life,  yet  there  is  entire  harmony  on 
the  slavery  question.  Secretary  Stanton  has  evidently  made 
his  selections  with  care.1 

1  “  Social  intercourse  was  universal ;  conversation  taking  a  wide  range, 
but  having  special  reference  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  its  future 
peace  and  security.  Great  apprehension  was  very  generally  expressed  lest 
a  mistaken  leniency  should  be  shown  to  the  leading  actors  in  this  horrible 
rebellion,  and  concessions  made  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  revolted 
States  which  would  breed  another  explosion,  and  again  endanger  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  our  Government.  Judge  Holt  was  particularly  strong  and  emphatic 
upon  these  points.  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  feeling ;  and  that  was,  that 
sound  policy  as  well  as  abstract  right  demanded  that  the  fullest  justice 
should  be  meted  out  to  the  colored  population  of  the  South,  whose  terrible 
wrongs  had  brought  this  tempest  of  fire  and  blood  upon  the  land,  and  upon 
whose  loyalty  and  valor  the  chief  reliance  must  be  placed  in  holding  the 
South  hereafter  to  the  performance  of  her  constitutional  duties  ”  (W.  L.  G. 
in  Lib.  35  :  66). 
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Sunday,  6  p.  m. 

We  have  passed  Cape  Henry,  and  [are]  going  up  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  where  we  shall  arrive  in  the  course  of  another  hour. 
How  long  we  shall  remain  there,  we  cannot  tell ;  probably  not 
more  than  an  hour  or  two.  Several  additional  guests  are  to 
come  on  hoard,  among  them  Secretary  Stanton,  if  he  can  leave 
his  post.1  .  .  . 

Dear  Thompson  and  I  have  a  state-room  together.  He  is  very 
kind  and  attentive  to  me,  bringing  me  my  coffee  before  I  leave 
my  berth  in  the  morning,  as  he  rises  earlier,  and  assiduous  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  jaunt  pleasant  to  me. 

As  all  has  gone  well  with  us  thus  far,  I  trust  it  will  to  the  end. 
But  my  thoughts  are  more  with  you  and  the  dear  ones  at  home 
than  at  Fort  Sumter,  saving  that  the  prospect  of  our  seeing 
George  brings  him  before  me  continually.  Will  it  not  be  a  joy¬ 
ful  surprise  to  him  to  meet  me  and  Mr.  Thompson  ? 


W.  L.  Garrison  to  liis  Wife. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  April  15, 1865. 

We  had  a  fine  passage  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Hilton  Head, 
where  we  arrived  on  Tuesday  night.  I  experienced  no  sea¬ 
sickness  of  any  account,  and  therefore  enjoyed  the  trip  exceed¬ 
ingly.  We  had  a  beautiful  moon  with  us  all  the  way  each  night, 
and  at  times  the  scene  was  magical.  Our  good  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Severance,  Mr.  Pillsbury  (brother  of  Parker),2  Mr.  Dodge, 
and  a  number  of  others  were  there  to  give  me  a  warm  welcome 
to  the  shores  of  Carolina.  The  next  day  we  went  in  the  steamer 
Delaware  to  Savannah,  and  passed  by  Fort  Pulaski  and  many 
other  objects  of  interest,  and  saw  the  remains  of  the  formidable 
obstructions  placed  in  the  Savannah  river  to  keep  our  war  ves¬ 
sels  at  bay.  We  found  carriages  waiting  for  us  on  our  arrival, 
and  went  through  the  principal  streets  of  Savannah,  which  is  a 
city  of  mingled  gentility  and  squalor,  but  entirely  dead  in  regard 
to  all  business  affairs.  Thursday  evening  we  left  Hilton  Head 
in  the  Arago  for  Charleston,  where  we  arrived  at  daybreak,  out¬ 
side  of  the  bar.  At  11  we  left  for  Fort  Sumter,  and  got  there  a 
little  after  12.  A  large  concourse  present.  The  exercises  of 

1  The  pressure  of  official  business  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  trip, 
most  fortunately,  as  it  proved. 

2  Mr.  Severance  was  Collector  of  the  Port  at  Hilton  Head.  Mr.  Pillsbury 
soon  afterwards  became  the  Republican  Mayor  of  Charleston. 
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the  highest  interest.  Beecher’s  discourse  a  good  one.  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  immense.  Everything  went  off  grandly.  Have  no 
time  for  particulars,  as  I  expected  to  return  home  this  evening 
in  the  Arago,  but  have  concluded  to  remain  one  week  longer, 
and  go  again  to  Savannah  and  Florida,  along  with  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  family,  Tilton,  George  Thompson,  Henry  Wilson, 
etc.,  etc.  Shall  probably  go  to  Richmond  before  getting  home. 
So,  be  entirely  easy  about  me. 

To-day,  we  have  had  three  thousand  colored  people  turned 
out  to  greet  us,  and  a  great  procession  to  escort  us,  with  a  band 
of  music,  through  the  principal  streets,  all  the  way  raising  shouts 
to  make  the  welkin  ring !  Also,  a  long  procession  of  girls  and 
boys.1  We  have  had  a  magnificent  meeting  in  Zion’s  Church — 
thousands  present — which  was  powerfully  addressed  by  Judge 
Kelley,  George  Thompson,  Theo.  Tilton,  Henry  Wilson,  and 
also  by  myself.  My  reception  was  beyond  all  description  en¬ 
thusiastic,  and  my  feelings  were  unutterable. 

As  for  our  dear  George,  I  have  not  yet  seen  him,  but  expect 
to  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  He  returned  with  his  company 
last  evening,  from  the  interior,  with  1,200  slaves,  now  freemen. 
I  understand  he  is  in  good  health,  and  long  to  embrace  him  for 
your  sake  and  mine.  When  I  get  back,  I  shall  have  a  volume 
of  interesting  things  to  communicate  to  you  and  the  children. 
God  preserve  and  bless  you  all !  I  can  add  no  more,  for  the 
boat  leaves  immediately. 


With  the  exception  of  a  brief  editorial  in  the  Liberator , 
on  his  return,  the  above  is  the  only  personal  record  left 
by  Mr.  Garrison  of  his  experiences  in  South  Carolina. 
Writing  hurriedly  in  both  instances,  he  failed  to  note 
several  incidents  which  we  must  mention  here,  quoting 
from  the  narratives  of  others  who  accompanied  him.  First 
April  13.  in  order  was  a  visit,  on  the  day  before  the  Sumter  fes¬ 
tivities,  to  Mitchelville,  a  village  of  three  thousand  inhab- 
Lib.  35 : 76.  itants  — u  the  first  self-governing  settlement  of  freedmen 
in  the  country.”  2  Here  the  members  of  the  Arago’s  party 

1  Two  thousand  school  children  had  been  enrolled  and  organized  by 
Janies  Redpath  in  less  than  two  months. 

2  Situated  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Hilton  Head,  and  named  in  honor  of  the 
lamented  General  O.  M.  Mitchel,  who  had  shown  himself  an  earnest  friend 
of  the  emancipated  race  during  his  command  of  that  Department,  until  his 
death  in  October,  1862. 
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were  received  in  a  church  densely  crowded  by  the  colored 
people,  who  thrilled  their  guests  by  the  fervor  with  which 
they  sang  their  hymns  and  songs,  beginning  with  those 
which  they  had  been  wont  to  sing  in  their  days  of  bond¬ 
age,  and  ending  with  “  The  Day  of  Jubilo  hab  Come,” 
and  “John  Brown’s  Body.”  The  meeting  was  emotional 
throughout,  and  “  from  the  most  hysterical  contraband 
to  the  dispassionate  judge  there  was  no  reserve  or  re¬ 
straint  in  the  general  flow  of  tears.”  Mr.  Garrison,  who 
was  “  rapturously  welcomed,”  began  his  address  by  read¬ 
ing  Moses’s  triumphal  song,  Exodus  xv.,  “  and  then,  for 
half  an  hour,  magnetized  his  colored  constituents,  as  he 
detailed  the  early  history  of  the  anti-slavery  movement 
in  America,  and  sang  the  praises  of  the  Proclamation 
which  had  answered  all  their  prayers.”  He  was  followed 
by  Judge  Kelley,  Theodore  Tilton,  Judge  Kellogg,  Joseph 
Hoxie,  and  George  Thompson,  the  second  of  whom  aroused 
the  audience  most  thoroughly. 

Of  the  Sumter  celebration,  Mr.  Garrison  wrote : 

“  The  day  proved  to  be  very  fine,  and  was  ushered  in  by 
salvos  of  artillery.  All  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  including  the 
naval  fleet,  put  on  their  gayest  attire,  and  the  national  ensign 
floated  from  all  the  principal  fortifications,  except  Fort  Sumter. 
The  services  at  the  Fort  were  in  the  highest  degree  impressive. 
.  .  .  The  speech  of  General  Anderson,  previous  to  hoisting 

the  identical  flag  which,  after  an  honorable  and  gallant  defence 
in  1861,  he  was  compelled  to  lower,  was  very  brief,  but  uttered 
with  deep  feeling  ;  and  the  address  of  Mr.  Beecher  was  as  hap¬ 
pily  conceived  as  it  was  eloquently  expressed,  and  elicited  the 
most  rapturous  applause  from  an  immense  assembly,  thrilled  by 
the  sublimity  of  the  scene. 

“  To  add  to  the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  occasion,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  had  most  opportunely  arrived  that  morning  of  the  surren¬ 
der  of  General  Lee  with  his  army  to  General  Grant ;  thus  giving 
assurance  that  the  rebellion  had  gone  down  just  as  the  ‘  stars 
and  stripes  ’  were  about  to  be  unfurled  on  Sumter  —  henceforth 
the  banner  of  universal  emancipation  1 

“  Previous  to  the  raising  of  the  flag  the  steamer  Planter , 
Capt.  Robert  Smalls,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  ran  the  rebel 
gauntlet  in  1862,  came  to  the  fort  loaded  down  with  between 
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2000  and  3000  of  the  emancipated  race,  of  all  ages  and  sizes. 
Their  appearance  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  their  joy  seemed 
to  be  unbounded.  Capt.  Smalls  was  subsequently  introduced  to 
many  distinguished  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  narrated  his  inter¬ 
esting  adventure  with  lively  satisfaction. 

“  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  a  handsome  banquet  was  given 
at  the  Charleston  Hotel,  by  General  Gillmore,  to  the  invited 
guests  who  came  in  the  Arago ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
eloquent  and  stirring  speeches  were  made  by  Judge  Holt, 
Judge  Kelley,  Hon.  Joseph  Hoxie,  Lieut.-Govemor  Anderson, 
George  Thompson,  Theodore  Tilton,  and  others.  The  speech  of 
the  occasion  was  made  by  Judge  Holt,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  forcible  speeches  to  which  we  ever  listened,  and  delivered 
with  great  energy.” 1 

Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Garrison  were  also  among  the 
speakers  at  the  banquet,  the  latter  being  heartily  cheered 
as  he  rose  to  respond  to  the  toast  in  his  honor.  Brief  as 
were  his  remarks,  we  can  quote  only  the  opening  and 
concluding  paragraphs : 

“My  friends,  I  am  so  unused  to  speaking  —  in  this  place 
(cheers  and  laughter) —  that  I  arise  with  feelings  natural  to  a 
first  appearance.  Yon  would  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age  — 
and  antecedents  —  to  speak  in  public  on  this  stage,  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  (Cheers.)  And 
yet,  why  should  I  not  speak  here  ?  Why  should  I  not  speak 
anywhere  in  my  native  land  ?  Why  should  I  not  have  spoken 
here  twenty  years  ago,  or  forty,  as  freely  as  any  one  ?  What 
crime  had  I  committed  against  the  laws  of  my  country  ?  I  have 
loved  liberty,  for  myself,  for  all  who  are  dear  to  me,  for  all  who 
dwell  on  the  American  soil,  for  all  mankind.  The  head  and 
front  of  my  offending  hath  this  extent,  no  more.  .  .  . 

“  I  am  here  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  She  is  smitten  to 
the  dust.  She  has  been  brought  down  from  her  pride  of  place. 
The  chalice  was  put  to  her  lips,  and  she  drunk  it  to  the  dregs. 
I  have  never  been  her  enemy,  nor  the  enemy  of  the  South.  Nay, 

1  Major-General  Anderson,  in  responding  to  a  toast  in  Ms  honor,  had  paid 
a  -warm  tribute  to  Secretary  Stanton,  General  Dix,  and  Judge  Holt  for  the 
support  which,  as  members  of  Buchanan’s  Cabinet,  they  had  given  him 
during  his  defence  of  Sumter  in  1861 ;  and  Judge  Holt,  in  his  reply,  urged 
that  no  mercy  or  forbearance  should  be  shown  the  guilty  leaders  of  the 
rebellion,  whose  treasonable  plottings  he  had  seen  in  Washington  during 
the  stormy  winter  of  1860-61. 
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I  have  been  the  friend  of  the  South,  and,  in  the  desire  to  save 
her  from  this  great  retribution,  demanded  in  the  name  of  the 
living  God  that  every  fetter  should  be  broken,  and  the  oppressed 
set  free.1  I  have  not  come  here  with  reference  to  any  flag  but 
that  of  freedom.  If  your  Union  does  not  symbolize  universal 
emancipation,  it  brings  no  Union  for  me.  If  your  Constitution 
does  not  guarantee  freedom  for  all,  it  is  not  a  Constitution  I  can 
subscribe  to.  If  your  flag  is  stained  by  tlie  blood  of  a  brother 
held  in  bondage,  I  repudiate  it,  in  the  name  of  God.  I  came 
here  to  witness  the  unfurling  of  a  flag  under  which  every  human 
being  is  to  be  recognized  as  entitled  to  his  freedom.  Therefore, 
with  a  clean  conscience,  without  any  compromise  of  principles, 
I  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  be  present,  and  witness  the  ceremonies  that  have 
taken  place  to-day. 

“And  now  let  me  give  the  sentiment  which  has  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  governing  passion  of  my  soul :  ‘  Liberty  for  each, 
for  all,  and  for  ever.’  (Cheers.)  ” 

Before  retiring  for  the  night  to  his  room  at  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Hotel,  the  editor  of  the  Liberator  paid  a  fraternal 
visit  to  the  office  of  the  Charleston  Courier,2  where,  true 

1  The  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Garrison  by  a  South  Carolinian  will  not  be 

out  of  place  here.  In  an  address  on  the  “Parallelisms  of  Negro  Slavery 
and  Protection  in  the  United  States,”  delivered  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March 
19, 1886,  Mr.  John  J.  Dargan,  President  of  the  South  Carolina  Free  Trade 
Association,  said :  “  The  North  furnished,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
many  able  and  zealous  defenders  of  the  right  of  human  bondage.  But  in 
the  fulness  of  time  there  arose  a  party  in  New  England  led  by  William 
Lloyd  Garrison.  Words  fail  me  when  I  contemplate  the  moral  stature  of 
this  man.  Grand,  noble  embodiment  of  liberty  and  justice,  of  courage  and 
perseverance.  He  was  for  putting  aside  all  calculations  on  consequences, 
and  doing  right,  giving  justice,  and  establishing  freedom.  .  .  .  For 

.  .  .  his  fearless  fight  for  liberty  in  America,  his  native  State  of  Massar 

chusetts  had  then  only  vituperation  and  imprisonment  and  stones  and  the 
hangman’s  halter  to  bestow  upon  him.  But  now  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
a  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  upon  whose  soil  he  dared  not  set  his  foot 
twenty-five  years  ago,  lest  he  be  swung  to  the  first  convenient  tree,  as  a 
malefactor  blacker  in  crime  than  that  unrepentant  one  who  hung  by  Christ 
on  the  cross  —  a  South  Carolinian  now  proclaims  his  unbounded  admiration 
for  the  man’s  courage  and  foresight,  and  his  immeasurable  gratitude  to  him 
for  doing  more,  probably,  than  any  other  one  man  to  liberate  South  Caro¬ 
lina  from  the  curse  of  negro  slavery.” 

2  This  journal,  but  recently  a  noisy  secession  sheet,  was  now  conducted 
by  Northern  men  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  deserted  office  and  types, 
and  made  a  loyal  paper  of  it. 
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to  his  instincts,  he  took  the  composing-stick  and  put  in 
type  a  paragraph  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  oration  of  that  after¬ 
noon,  on  which  the  printers  were  at  work. 

The  next  morning1  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  grave  of 
Calhoun,  the  party  consisting  of  Messrs.  Beecher,  Garri¬ 
son,  Thompson,  Tilton,  and  others.  One  of  these  (Rev. 
A.  P.  Putnam)  shall  describe  the  incident : 

“  One  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  I  have  witnessed  was 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  standing  at  the  grave  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 
It  was  on  the  very  morning  when  Abraham  Lincoln  died.  The 
cemetery  is  a  small  one  opposite  St.  Philip’s  church.  The 
monument  of  the  great  advocate  of  slavery  and  nullification  is 
built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  a  large,  plain  slab  of  marble, 
inscribed  with  the  simple  name,  Calhoun.  He  who  slept  beneath 
was  the  very  soul  of  the  hated  institution  when  Garrison  began 
his  mighty  warfare  against  it.  The  latter  had  now  lived  to  see 
the  power  of  his  great  antagonist  pass  away;  and  just  as  the 
illustrious  Emancipator  who  gave  to  the  system  its  final  blow 
was  breathing  his  last,  the  reformer  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
monument  before  him,  and  said  impressively,  ‘  Down  into  a 
deeper  grave  than  this  slavery  has  gone,  and  for  it  there  is  no 
resurrection.’  It  was  a  fitting  hour  for  such  words  to  be  spoken. 
Garrison  was  the  proper  man  to  speak  them.  The  tomb  of  Cal¬ 
houn  was  the  appropriate  place  for  their  utterance.  It  was  a 
scene  that  a  painter  might  well  attempt  to  reproduce  upon  can¬ 
vas.  Later  in  the  morning,  I  entered  the  vast  building  which 
is  known  as  1  Zion’s  Church,’  and  which  is  used  by  the  colored 
people  as  their  principal  place  of  worship.  It  was  crowded  with 
an  immense  audience  of  three  or  four  thousand  blacks.  Gen. 
Saxton  2  was  presiding  over  the  meeting,  and  around  him  in  the 
pulpit  were  some  of  the  most  eminent  public  men  and  leading 
abolitionists  in  the  country.  The  space  in  front  was  filled  with 

1  “On  Saturday  morning  ...  I  was  standing  in  front  of  St. 
Michael’s  church  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  Just  then  the  band  of 
the  127th  Regiment  came  down  Meeting  Street,  playing  ‘  Old  John  Brown’ 
most  superbly.  ‘  Only  listen  to  that  in  Charleston  streets!  ’  exclaimed  Gar¬ 
rison,  and  we  both  broke  into  tears.  I  had  many  such  startling  and  almost 
incredible  surprises  during  my  visit”  (Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  in  the 
Evangelist,  Lib.  35  :  70). 

2  Major-General  Rufus  Saxton,  the  philanthropic  Commander  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  and  worthy  successor  to  General  Mitchel  in  his  vigilant  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  freedmen. 
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military  officers,  teachers,  and  missionaries  from  the  North,  and 
members  of  the  excursion  parties  of  the  Arago  and  the  Oceanus.1 
Garrison  was  standing  in  the  pulpit,  receiving  an  address  from 
a  liberated  slave  who  stood  below,  and  whose  name  was  Samuel 
Dickerson.  The  negro  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  emancipated 
thousands  who  surrounded  him,  and  in  words  of  thrilling  elo¬ 
quence  extended  a  joyful  welcome  to  their  distinguished  visitor 
and  friend.  They  all  recognized  in  him  the  leader  of  the  great 
movement  which  had  broken  their  chains.  Pointing  to  two 
little  girls  near  by,  who  were  neatly  dressed,  and  were  holding 
beautiful  bouquets  in  their  hands,  the  freedman  said,  in  most 
pathetic  and  impassioned  tones,  that,  but  a  brief  time  before, 
he  had  no  power  to  claim  them  as  his  own,  although  they  were 
bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  ‘Now,  sir,’  he  con¬ 
tinued,  ‘through  your  labors  and  those  of  your  noble  coad¬ 
jutors,  they  are  mine,  and  no  man  can  take  them  from  me. 
Accept  these  flowers  as  the  token  of  our  gratitude  and  love,  and 
take  them  with  you  to  your  home,  and  keep  them  as  a  simple 
offering  from  those  for  whom  you  have  done  so  much.’  I  do 
not  pretend  to  give  the  language  of  this  eloquent  black  orator, 
but  only  the  main  thought  of  his  speech.  Hardly  one  of  the 
distinguished  men  who  followed  him  spoke  with  greater  accu¬ 
racy,  as  none  of  them  did  with  greater  power. 

“  The  little  girls  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  presented  their 
flowers  to  Mr.  Garrison,  who  made  a  most  fitting  and  touching 
reply.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  must  have  been  the  proudest 
moment  in  the  reformer’s  life.  To  stand  in  the  city  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  freed  men 
and  women,  whose  fetters  he  had  done  so  much  to  break,  and  to 
receive  from  little  emancipated  children  the  humble  memorial 
of  the  thankfulness  and  affection  of  the  poor  who  were  ready 
to  perish,  must  indeed  have  been  a  sufficient  reward  for  the 
laborious  services  he  had  rendered,  and  all  the  obloquy  he  had 
endured  in  their  behalf,  through  more  than  thirty  years  of  con¬ 
flict  with  wrong.  .  .  . 

1  The  Oceanus  was  a  steamer  chartered  by  residents  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
mostly  members  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  church,  for  the  excursion,  and  carried 
on  this  occasion  186  passengers,  among  whom  were  Joshua  Leavitt, 
Hon.  Edgar  Ketchum,  Aaron  M.  Powell,  Revs.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  John 
W.  Chadwick,  A.  P.  Putnam,  and  Theo.  L.  Cuyler.  An  interesting  and 
valuable  record  of  this  trip  was  subsequently  published,  which  included 
a  report  of  the  speeches  at  the  above-described  meeting  — ‘  The  Trip 
of  the  Steamer  Oceanus  to  Fort  Sumter  and  Charleston,  S.  C.,’  Brooklyn, 
1865. 
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“  The  enthusiasm  of  that  assembled  multitude  at  the  first 
mention  by  one  of  the  speakers  of  the  name  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  was  such  as  to  defy  description.  It  was  intense,  wild,  and 
almost  fearful.  The  vast  crowd  cheered,  and  clapped  their 
hands  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs  —  some  screaming  for 
joy,  and  others  raising  their  hands  and  clasping  them  in  grat¬ 
itude  to  God,  and  hundreds  weeping  the  tears  they  could  not 
repress  as  they  thought  of  their  greaj;  friend  and  benefactor. 
How  little  did  any  of  us  dream  that,  on  that  very  morning,  he 
lay  silent  in  death  at  Washington !  ” 

It  had  been  intended  to  hold  this  meeting  in  the  open 
air,  and  stands  for  the  speakers  had  been  erected  in 
Citadel  Square,  which  was  thronged  at  an  early  hour. 
When  Mr.  Garrison  arrived  on  the  scene,  at  ten  o’clock, 
he  was  greeted  with  deafening  shouts,  and  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  freedmen,  defying  all  attempts  to  restrain  them, 
lifted  him  aloft  and  bore  him  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders 
to  the  speakers’  stand.  The  adjournment  to  the  church 
was  made  on  Senator  Wilson’s  account,  as  he  could  not 
speak  out-of-doors,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  by  the 
speech  of  welcome  already  alluded  to,  for  which,  and  for 
Mr.  Garrison’s  rejoinder,  we  must  here  find  room.  Ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  pulpit  with  his  children,  Samuel  Dickerson 
thus  addressed  Mr.  Garrison : 

“  Sir  :  It  is  with  pleasure  that  is  inexpressible  that  I  wel¬ 
come  you  here  among  us,  the  long,  the  steadfast  friend  of  the 
poor,  down-trodden  slave.  Sir,  I  have  read  of  you.  I  have 
read  of  the  mighty  labors  you  have  had  for  the  consummation 
of  this  glorious  object.  Here  you  see  stand  before  you  your 
handiwork.  These  children  were  robbed  from  me,  and  I  stood 
desolate.  Many  a  night  I  pressed  a  sleepless  pillow  from  the 
time  I  returned  to  my  couch  until  the  close  of  the  morning.  I 
lost  a  dear  wife,  and  after  her  death  that  little  one,  who  is  the 
counterpart  of  her  mother’s  countenance,  was  taken  from  me. 
I  appealed  for  her  with  all  the  love  and  reason  of  a  father.  The 
rejection  came  forth  in  these  words  :  ‘  Annoy  me  not,  or  I  will 
sell  them  off  to  another  State.’  I  thank  God  that,  through  your 
instrumentality,  under  the  folds  of  that  glorious  flag  which 
treason  tried  to  triumph  over,  you  have  restored  them  to  me. 
And  I  tell  you  it  is  not  this  heart  alone,  but  there  are  mothers, 
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there  are  fathers,  there  are  sisters,  and  there  are  brothers,  the 
pulsations  of  whose  hearts  are  unimaginable.  The  greeting  that 
they  would  give  you,  sir,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to 
express ;  but  simply,  sir,  we  welcome  and  look  upon  you  as  our 
saviour.  We  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  us.  Take 
this  wreath  from  these  children ;  and  when  you  go  home,  never 
mind  how  faded  they  may  be,  preserve  them,  encase  them,  and 
keep  them  as  a  token  of  affection  from  one  who  has  lived  and 
loved.  (Cheers.)” 

Mr.  Garrison  spoke  as  follows : 

“  Mv  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  no  language  to  express  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  my  heart  on  listening  to  your  kind  and  strengthening 
words,  on  receiving  these  beautiful  tokens  of  your  gratitude, 
and  on  looking  into  the  faces  of  this  vast  multitude,  now  happily 
liberated  from  the  galling  fetters  of  slavery.  Let  me  say  at  the 
outset,  ‘Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  God  be  all  the 
glory  ’  for  what  has  been  done  in  regard  to  your  emancipation. 
I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  this  work  for  almost  forty  years 
—  for  I  began  when  I  was  quite  young  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
enslaved  in  this  country.  But  I  never  expected  to  look  you  in 
the  face,  never  supposed  you  would  hear  of  anything  I  might 
do  in  your  behalf.  I  knew  only  one  thing  —  all  that  I  wanted 
to  know  —  that  you  were  a  grievously  oppressed  people ;  and 
that,  on  every  consideration  of  justice,  humanity,  and  right, 
you  were  entitled  to  immediate  and  unconditional  freedom. 

“  I  hate  slavery  as  I  hate  nothing  else  in  this  world.  It  is  not 
only  a  crime,  but  the  sum  of  all  criminality  ;  not  only  a  sin,  but 
the  sin  of  sins  against  Almighty  God.  I  cannot  be  at  peace  with 
it  at  any  time,  to  any  extent,  under  any  circumstances.  That 
I  have  been  permitted  to  witness  its  overthrow  calls  for  expres¬ 
sions  of  devout  thanksgiving  to  Heaven. 

“  It  was  not  on  account  of  your  complexion  or  race,  as  a 
people,  that  I  espoused  your  cause,  but  because  you  were  the 
children  of  a  common  Father,  created  in  the  same  divine  image, 
having  the  same  inalienable  rights,  and  as  much  entitled  to  lib¬ 
erty  as  the  proudest  slaveholder  that  ever  walked  the  earth. 

“  For  many  a  year  I  have  been  an  outlaw  at  the  South  for 
your  sakes,  and  a  large  price  was  set  upon  my  head,  simply 
because  I  endeavored  to  remember  those  in  bonds  as  bound  with 
them.  Yes  —  God  is  my  witness  !  —  I  have  faithfully  tried,  in 
the  face  of  the  fiercest  opposition  and  under  the  most  depress¬ 
ing  circumstances,  to  make  your  cause  my  cause ;  my  wife  and 
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children  your  wives  and  children,  subjected  to  the  same  outrage 
and  degradation  ;  myself  on  the  same  auction-block,  to  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Thank  God,  this  day  you  are  free ! 
(Great  cheering.)  And  be  resolved  that,  once  free,  you  will  be 
free  forever.  No  —  not  one  of  you  ever  will,  ever  can,  consent 
again  to  be  a  bondman.  Liberty  or  death,  but  never  slavery ! 
(Cheers.) 

“  It  gives  me  joy  to  assure  you,  that  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  will  stand  by  you  to  establish  your  freedom,  against  what¬ 
ever  claims  your  former  masters  may  bring.  The  time  was 
when  it  gave  you  no  protection,  but  was  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressor,  where  there  was  power.  Now  all  is  changed  !  Once 
I  could  not  feel  any  gladness  at  the  sight  of  the  American  flag, 
because  it  was  stained  with  your  blood,  and  under  it  four 
millions  of  slaves  were  daily  driven  to  unrequited  labor.  Now 
it  floats  purged  of  its  gory  stains ;  it  symbolizes  freedom  for  all, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  color.  The  Government  has  its 
hold  upon  the  throat  of  the  monster  Slavery,  and  is  strangling 
the  life  out  of  it. 

“  In  conclusion,  I  thank  you,  my  friend,  for  your  affecting  and 
grateful  address,  and  for  these  handsome  tokens  of  our  Heavenly 
Father’s  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  will  try  to  preserve  them  in 
accordance  with  your  wishes.  0,  be  assured,  I  never  doubted 
that  I  had  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  entire  colored 
population  of  the  United  States,  even  though  personally  unknown 
to  so  many  of  them ;  because  I  knew  that  upon  me  heavily 
rested  the  wrath  and  hatred  of  your  cruel  oppressors.  I  was 
sure,  therefore,  if  I  had  them  against  me,  I  had  you  with  me. 
(Applause.)  But,  as  it  is  now  time  to  organize  this  meeting,  it 
will  not  be  proper  for  me  to  go  on  with  these  remarks  any  fur¬ 
ther,  except  to  say  that,  long  as  I  have  labored  in  your  behalf, 
while  God  gives  me  reason  and  strength  I  shall  demand  for  you 
everything  I  claim  for  the  whitest  of  the  white  in  this  country. 
(Great  cheering.)” 

Beyond  the  words  of  panegyric  with  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  introduced  Senator  Wilson  and  George  Thomp¬ 
son  to  the  eager  assemblage,  Mr.  Garrison  made  no 
further  speech  at  this  meeting,  preferring  to  yield  the 
time  to  others.  One  other  experience  yet  awaited  him 
when,  in  company  with  Senator  Wilson  and  others,  he 
visited  towards  evening  the  camp  of  the  55th  Massachu- 
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setts  Regiment,  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  to  find 
and  embrace  his  soldier-son.  There  were  gathered,  in  all 
the  rags  and  wretchedness  in  which  they  had  made  their 
exodus,  the  twelve  hundred  plantation  slaves  or  “  contra¬ 
bands”  whom  his  son’s  company  had  just  convoyed  from 
the  interior  to  the  coast.  They  presented  a  picture  of 
the  misery  and  degradation  of  slavery  and  slave-life  such 
as  Mr.  Garrison  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  had 
scarcely  conceived ;  and  most  deeply  was  he  affected  by 
it,  and  by  the  manifestations  of  gratitude  with  which  the 
poor  creatures  gathered  about  him  when  told  by  some  of 
the  officers  that  he  had  always  been  their  friend.  Even 
more  touching  was  an  incident  which  pointed  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  their  low  estate  and  that  of  the  blacks  of 
Charleston.  “  Well,  my  friends,”  said  Mr.  Garrison  to 
them  before  leaving  the  camp,  “  you  are  free  at  last  — 
let  us  give  three  cheers  for  freedom !  ”  and,  leading  off,  he 
gave  the  first  cheer.  To  his  amazement,  there  was  no  re¬ 
sponse,  the  poor  creatures  looking  at  him  in  wonder,  and 
he  had  to  give  the  second  and  third  cheers  also  without 
them.  They  did  not  know  how  to  cheer. 

On  Monday  morning  the  little  group  of  the  Arago’s  pas¬ 
sengers  who  had  remained  behind,  on  the  steamer’s  return 
to  New  York,  left  Charleston  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
Florida.  The  incidents  of  their  departure  were  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Beecher : 

“  The  streets  were  full  of  colored  people.  I  supposed  that 
they  had  just  come  in  from  plantations  —  for  they  were  being 
brought  into  Charleston  by  hundreds  and  thousands  by  our 
soldiers  returning  from  raids  through  the  adjacent  country ; 
but  they  said  they  were  going  to  see  Mr.  Garrison  and  Mr. 
Thompson  off.  And  we  could  have  found  our  way  to  the 
steamer  by  following  this  crowd.  When  we  reached  the  wharf, 
it  was  black ;  and  yet  it  glowed  like  a  garden.  They  had  but 
little  to  bring  as  testimonials  of  their  remembrance  and  grati¬ 
tude  ;  but  what  they  had  they  brought.  One  had  a  little  bunch 
of  roses.  Another  had  a  bunch  of  jessamines  and  honey¬ 
suckles.  Others  had  bunches  of  various  kinds  of  flowers.  I 
saw  Mr.  Tilton  loaded  down  with  these  treasures  that  had  been 
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showered  upon  him,  and  struggling  beneath  his  burden  as  he 
came  on  board.  And  they  were  thrown  up  on  the  steamer  to 
Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Garrison,  and  whatever  person  showed 
himself  by  the  rail.  And  they  lay  about  in  bowlsful,  and  bas- 
ketsful,  and  heaps  in  the  corners  so  abundant  that  we  knew 
not  how  to  dispose  of  them.  They  were  all  they  had  to  bring 
by  which  to  express  their  gratitude  towards  those  that  they  sup¬ 
posed  had  befriended  them.  No,  not  all ;  one  poor,  decrepit  old 
woman  came  with  a  straw  basket  containing  about  two  quarts 
of  ground-nuts,  which  she  wished  to  give  us.  A  young  woman 
came  with  some  dainty  little  cakes  that  had  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  in  some  kitchen.  There  were  various  little  delicacies 
brought  for  us,  that  we  might  eat  them  and  remember  the 
givers.  I  shall  not  forget  these  scenes.  I  shall  not  forget  the 
cheers  and  acclamations  of  that  dusky  throng,  as  speeches  were 
made  to  them.  And  when  the  boat  moved  off,  I  felt  that  we 
had  left  behind  many  of  the  Lord’s  elect,  and  that  it  were  bet¬ 
ter  for  a  man  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  than  that  he 
should  lay  one  finger  of  harm  on  these  little  ones  of  Christ.” 

A  spirited  meeting  was  held  on  the  wharf,  James  Bed- 
path  presiding,  and  Samuel  Dickerson  made  an  eloquent 
farewell  speech,  to  which  Garrison,  Thompson,  and  Tilton 
responded.  Major  Delaney,  a  colored  member  of  General 
Saxton’s  staff,  also  spoke.  The  hundreds  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  present  sang  patriotic  songs  with  great  energy.  As 
the  steamer  swung  off,  Dickerson  was  seen  kneeling 
at  the  end  of  the  wharf,  with  one  arm  about  his  little 
daughters,  and  holding  above  them  with  the  other  an 
American  flag;  and  with  this  tableau  ended  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  experiences  of  the  three  days  in  Charles¬ 
ton.  Gathering  a  mass  of  the  flowers  which  the  grateful 
freedmen  had  showered  upon  their  friends,  George  Thomp¬ 
son  disappeared  for  a  time,  as  the  steamer  made  her  way 
out  of  the  harbor,  and  then,  returning,  led  his  companion 
to  their  state-room,  where  he  had  fairly  covered  the  latter’s 
berth  with  the  fragrant  offerings.  “  Garrison !  ”  he  said, 
“  you  began  your  warfare  at  the  North  in  the  face  of  rotten 
eggs  and  brickbats.  Behold,  you  end  it  at  Charleston  on 
a  bed  of  roses !  n 
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The  intended  journey  to  Florida  was  rudely  interrupted 
by  the  news  of  President  Lincoln’s  assassination,  which 
reached  the  party  at  Beaufort.  To  quote  Mr.  Beecher : 

“We  had  returned  to  Beaufort,  and  were  on  the  eve  of  going 
upon  shore  to  enjoy  a  social  interview,  before  setting  out  for 
Savannah,  when  a  telegram  came  to  Senator  Wilson  from  Gen. 
Gillmore.  As  the  boy  that  brought  it  passed  me,  I  jocosely 
asked  him  some  questions  about  it.  Presently  Senator  Wilson 
came  out  of  his  cabin,  much  agitated,  and  said,  1  Good  God ! 
the  President  is  killed!’  and  read  the  dispatch.  It  was  not 
grief,  it  was  sickness  that  I  felt. 

“  In  one  half-hour  we  had  wheeled  upon  our  keel,  and  were 
plowing  our  way  back  to  Hilton  Head,  whither  we  had  tele¬ 
graphed  to  have  steam  raised  upon  the  Smvo  Nada,  that  we 
might  leave  immediately  for  the  North.  We  could  see  no  more 
sights.  We  had  no  more  heart  for  pleasure.  The  heavens 
seemed  dark.  Nothing  was  left,  for  the  hour,  but  God,  and  his 
immutable  providence,  and  his  decrees.  I  leaned  on  them,  and 
was  strengthened.  But,  oh,  the  sadness  of  that  company,  and 
our  nights’  and  our  days’  voyaging  back !  We  knew  nothing 
but  this :  that  the  President  had  been  assassinated.  All  the 
rest  was  reserved  for  our  coming  into  the  harbor.  We  hoped 
to  have  returned  with  great  cheer,  and  to  have  come  up  this 
noblest  bay  of  the  world  to  see  it  lined  with  tokens  of  joy  and 
beauty ;  but,  instead  of  that,  on  a  dreary  morning,  drenched, 
chilled,  and  seasick,  we  came  creeping  up  the  bay  under  a 
cloudy  sky,  fit  symbol  of  our  nation’s  loss,  and  betook  ourselves 
to  our  several  homes.” 

No  stop  was  made  at  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  return 
voyage,  which  was  so  hastily  ordered  that  the  steamer 
had  only  one  hour’s  supply  of  coal  left  on  reaching  New 
York.  Mr.  Garrison  often  spoke  of  the  immense  relief 
it  was  to  all,  on  landing,  to  find  that  the  assassination  of 
the  President  had  not  affected  the  stability  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  in  the  slightest,  and  that  the  North 
was  as  united  in  feeling  as  it  was  after  the  fall  of  Sumter 
in  1861. 

Lieut.  Garrison’s  furlough  was  voluntarily  extended  by 
Secretary  Stanton  to  enable  him  to  accompany  his  father 
to  Boston.  In  September,  1865,  the  Secretary  visited 
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Boston  and  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Garrison, 
to  whom  he  wrote  on  his  arrival  : 

“  One  of  the  anticipated  pleasures  of  my  visit  to  Boston  was 
to  see  you,  and  it  will  occasion  me  much  regret  should  anything 
prevent  our  meeting.  The  invitation  to  witness  the  ceremonies 
at  Fort  Sumter  was  a  just  tribute  to  your  great  labors  and  sac¬ 
rifices  in  the  cause  [of]  freedom  and  human  rights,  and  without 
your  presence  much  of  the  significance  of  the  event  would  have 
been  incomplete.  .  .  .  Although  conscious  that  the  terms 
of  commendation  in  which  my  services  during  the  war  are  so 
kindly  mentioned  by  you,  are  beyond  my  merit,  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  they  are  approved  by  you,  who  from  earliest  youth 
have  been  an  object  of  my  respect  and  admiration.  With  sin¬ 
cere  regard,  I  shall  ever  be  faithfully  your  friend.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 


End  of  “The  Liberator.” — 1865. 

THE  debates  at  the  January  meetings  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Society  in  Boston  had  turned  almost  wholly 
upon  the  question  of  reconstruction  and  negro  suffrage ; 
Mr.  Phillips  vigorously  opposing  the  readmission  of 
Louisiana  or  any  other  of  the  seceded  States  with  the 
word  white  in  their  constitutions,  and  declaring  that  “  no 
emancipation  can  be  effectual,  and  no  freedom  real,  unless 
the  negro  has  the  ballot  and  the  States  are  prohibited 
from  enacting  laws  making  any  distinction  among  their 
citizens  on  account  of  race  or  color.”  Mr.  G-arrison 
urged  that  those  Northern  States  which  denied  suffrage 
to  the  blacks  within  their  own  borders  could  not,  with 
any  consistency,  make  a  similar  denial  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  States  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  them 
readmission  to  the  Union,  and  he  therefore  proposed  the 
following  resolutions  as  supplementary  to  the  series  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Phillips : 

“  7.  Resolved,  That  if,  as  reconstructed,  Louisiana  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  because  she  excludes  her  colored 
population  from  the  polls,  then  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  all  the  Western  States  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
Union  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  while  they  are  guilty  of  this 
proscription,  it  is  not  for  them  to  demand  of  Louisiana  a 
broader  scope  of  republican  liberality  than  they  are  willing  to 
take  in  their  own  case.1 

1  Mr.  Garrison  had  already  pointed  out,  in  an  editorial  reviewing  the 
whole  subject  of  “Equal  Political  Rights,”  that  the  new  Constitution  of 
Louisiana  was  really  more  favorable  to  the  colored  people  than  that  of  any 
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u  Whereas,  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  till  now,  every  State  in  the  Union  has  claimed  and 
exercised  the  right  to  determine  on  what  conditions  any  of  its 
inhabitants  shall  wield  the  ballot  —  the  General  Government 
taking  no  cognizance  of  the  special  inclusion  or  exclusion  per¬ 
taining  to  its  electoral  law ;  and  whereas,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  any  State  will  consent  to  have  this  established  prerogative 
wrested  from  it,  and  a  wholly  different  rule  forcibly  prescribed, 
either  on  the  plea  of  military  occupancy  or  by  act  of  Congress, 
without  an  amendment  of  the  National  Constitution ;  and 
whereas,  by  the  conflicting  laws  or  constitutions  of  the  several 
States  in  the  matter  of  voting,  colored  citizens  who  are  electors 
in  one  State  are  disfranchised  in  another,  and  thus  this  usage  is 
attended  with  invidious  and  oppressive  features,  and  ought  not 
longer  to  prevail  among  a  people  claiming  to  be  one  in  nation¬ 
ality  of  spirit,  purpose,  and  destiny ;  and  whereas,  with  a  wise 
regard  to  the  future  peace  and  welfare  of  the  republic,  and 
especially  the  allegiance  of  the  Southern  section  of  it,  no  one 
class  should  be  left  to  ostracize  another,  under  the  plea  of  State 
sovereignty  5  therefore, 

“  8.  Resolved,  That  Congress  should  lose  no  time  in  submit¬ 
ting  to  the  people  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  making 
the  electoral  law  uniform  in  all  the  States,  without  regard  to 
complexional  distinctions.” 

Both  of  these  resolutions,  with  a  third,  providing  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Society  on  the  final  adoption  and 
ratification  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  were  laid  on 
the  table  at  the  final  session,  while  those  proposed  by  Mr. 
Phillips  (which  also  suggested  a  Constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  forbidding  all  discriminations  against  color)  were 
adopted.  So  far  as  the  claims  made  in  behalf  of  the  col¬ 
ored  race  were  concerned,  there  was  no  vital  difference 
between  the  speakers  or  the  resolutions,  but  there  was  an 
essential  difference  in  the  spirit  in  which  public  men  and 
measures  were  named  and  criticised ;  and  this,  on  the  part 
of  some,  had  become  so  distasteful  to  Mr.  Garrison  that 
he  preferred  to  absent  himself  from  the  second  day’s  ses- 

of  the  Northern  States  outside  of  New  England,  all  which  (with  Connecti¬ 
cut)  were  more  or  less  proscriptive.  See  Lib.  35 : 133.  His  own  position  coin¬ 
cided  with  Sumner’s,  that  the  seceded  States  were  in  a  Territorial  condition, 
and  there  should  he  no  haste  in  readmitting  them  (Lib.  35  :  6). 
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sions  which  the  Society  voted  to  hold,  in  extension  of  the  chap.  vi. 
original  call.  “  Old  things  have  passed  away,”  he  declared,  1^5. 

“  and  behold,  all  things  have  become  new.” 

“I  recognize  the  fact,  with  devout  gratitude 'to  God.  I  will  Lib.  35:26. 
not  cast  imputations  upon  the  motives  of  any  man,  or  any  body 
of  men,  for  this  sudden  change,  nor  taunt  them  with  being  bay¬ 
oneted  up  to  it  by  abolitionists.  I  have  no  such  impeachment 
to  make.  I  thank  God  that  they  are  now  ‘  clothed,  and  sitting 
in  their  right  minds  ’  5  and  that  is  all  I  care  to  know.  I  give 
them  my  heart  and  my  hand  —  and,  instead  of  prognosticating 
only  evil,  and  filling  the  air  with  doubts  and  apprehensions  of 
danger  in  the  future,  I  choose  rather  to  believe  that  the  people 
have  passed  the  Rubicon,  that  they  have  burned  the  bridge  be¬ 
hind  them ;  that  they  have  drawn  the  sword  and  thrown  away 
the  scabbard,  and  never  mean  to  make  any  further  compromise 
with  slavery,  but  do  mean  to  annihilate  it.  To  say  that  this 
Government  is  disposed  to  put  Union  first  and  the  black  man 
afterwards,  is  to  assert  what  is  not  true.  The  Government  does 
not  say  so.  The  Government  affirms,  before  the  civilized  world, 
that  it  puts  liberty  with  Union !  —  the  liberty  of  the  black  man 
alongside  of  the  Union,  or  else  no  Union.  What  is  gained  by 
casting  wrong  imputations  ?  What  is  the  use  of  prophesying 
evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually  ?  Is  that  the  way  to  encour¬ 
age  the  people  to  go  forward  ?  If  their  faces  are  simply  turned 
Zionward,  let  us  thank  God  that  they  are  so  turned,  even  if 
they  have  not  taken  a  step  toward  Zion.  Their  faces  are  in  the 
right  direction ;  and  God  speed  them  onward  until  they  reach 
Zion  and  sing  its  songs  of  praise !  .  .  .  Let  us,  then,  cheer 

on  the  vast  multitude  whose  hearts  are  beginning  to  palpitate 
with  our  own.  Let  us  rejoice  that  they  have  entirely  changed, 
in  spirit  and  feeling,  towards  us  and  the  cause  of  the  oppressed ; 
and  not  say  or  insinuate  that  they  will  betray  freedom  for  Union 
the  earliest  moment  they  can.  Let  us  be  just,  magnanimous, 
hopeful,  cooperative,  and  thus  stimulate  them  to  complete 
the  work  so  well  begun.  That  is  the  philosophy  upon  which 
I  act.” 

Several  of  the  speakers  having  bluntly  intimated,  at  the 
same  meeting,  that  he  had  fallen  behind,  and,  being  no 
longer  the  man  for  the  crisis,  should  now  yield  the  leader¬ 
ship  to  Mr.  Phillips,  he  repudiated  any  claim  to  leadership, 
declaring  that  he  had  been  “one  only  of  a  multitude  of  Lib. 35:25. 
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noble  men  and  women  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
whose  combined  efforts  have  all  been  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  marvellous  change  in  public  sentiment  which 
we  now  see,  and  over  which  we  now  rejoice.” 

“  I  cannot  allow,”  he  continued,  “  because  it  is  not  true,  that 
Mr.  Phillips  is  more  firmly  anchored  in  anti-slavery  principle 
than  I  am,  or  more  inexorable  in  the  application  of  that  prin¬ 
ciple.  Have  I  not  always  declared,  that  all  proscriptive  com- 
plexional  distinctions  are  cruel,  unnatural,  and  wicked  before 
God  1  I  deny  here,  not  in  the  spirit  of  rivalry  but  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  that  he  precedes  me,  or  the  humblest  member  of  this 
Society,  a  hair’s-breadtli  in  demanding  that  equal  justice  be 
done  to  the  black  man  as  to  the  white  man.  I  protest,  there¬ 
fore,  against  this  alleged  difference  between  Mr.  Phillips  and 
myself  —  as  though  there  had  been  a  retreat,  or  standing  still, 
or  getting  1  behind  the  times,’  on  my  part,  and  a  bold,  radical 
advance  on  his  part,  separating  us  from  each  other.  There 
is  no  such  antagonism,  isolation,  retraction,  or  precedence. 
Neither  is  he  in  advance,  nor  am  I  behind ;  neither  does  he 
lead,  nor  are  the  abolitionists  led.  We  all  stand  side  by  side, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  march  in  a  solid  phalanx  against  the 
common  foe  —  God  alone  being  our  ‘  leader.’  Wherein  we  may 
chance  to  differ  relates  not  to  the  principles  we  cherish,  the  doc¬ 
trines  we  disseminate,  or  the  claims  we  make  for  the  colored 
population,  whether  bond  or  free ;  but  solely  as  to  the  relative 
amount  of  praise  or  blame,  of  satisfaction  or  complaint,  to  be 
expressed  or  awarded  concerning  certain  public  men  and  meas¬ 
ures  in  their  bearing  upon  the  cause  so  dear  to  us  all.  And 
herein  we  shall  differ  in  opinion,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
standpoint  we  occupy,  the  information  we  possess,  or  the  ability 
we  have  to  perceive  and  understand  the  relation  of  events  in 
this  tremendous  convulsion  of  the  country.” 

Mr.  Phillips  also  uttered  his  protest  against  the  attempt 
to  extol  him  at  the  expense  of  his  friend : 

“  Allow  me,”  he  said,  “  one  word,  which  I  utter  with  the 
greater  pleasure  and  frankness  because  my  friend,  Mr.  Garri¬ 
son,  has  left  the  hall,  that  there  is  nothing  more  unpleasant  to 
me  than  any  allusion  to  him  and  myself  as  antagonists.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  my  anti-slavery 
life  and  action,  he  is,  in  so  true  and  full  a  sense,  the  creator 
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of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  that  I  may  well  say  I  have  never 
uttered  an  anti-slavery  word  which  I  did  not  owe  to  his  inspira¬ 
tion  ;  I  have  never  done  an  anti-slavery  act  of  which  the  pri¬ 
mary  merit  was  not  his.  More  than  that :  in  my  experience  of 
nigh  thirty  years,  I  have  never  met  the  anti-slavery  man  or 
woman,  who  had  struck  any  effectual  blow  at  the  slave  system 
in  this  country,  whose  action  was  not  born  out  of  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison.  I  do  not  forget  the  half- 
dozen  anti-slavery  sermons  which  sparkle  along  our  history, — 
the  quiet  scruples  of  some  tender  consciences, —  the  passive  dis¬ 
approbation  of  Friends,  their  protection  of  individual  fugitives, 
or  the  devoted  life  of  Lundy, —  still,  the  anti-slavery  movement 
is  Garrison’s  work,  and,  as  agitators,  we  all  owe  to  him  the 
breath  of  our  nostrils ;  and  I  do  not  see  to-day,  that,  in  regard 
to  the  great  principles  of  the  cause,  there  is  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  him  and  myself.  .  .  .  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be 

the  conclusion  of  this  debate,  I  recognize  the  same  leading  mind 
at  the  head  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle.  In  times  past,  none 
but  his  own  modest  lips  ever  dreamed  of  denying  him  that  title ; 
in  time  to  come,  we  shall  need,  find,  and  welcome  the  same 
leader.” 

The  question  whether  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Soci¬ 
ety  should  dissolve  or  continue  its  operations  caused  an 
unusually  large  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  in  May, 
in  New  York,  not  only  of  the  old  and  long-tried  members, 
hut  of  others,  hitherto  seldom  seen  at  these  meetings, 
whose  attitude  towards  the  Society  had  suddenly  changed 
from  indifference  or  hostility  to  a  professed  conviction 
that  its  dissolution  would  now  he  an  alarming  peril  to  the 
freedom  and  enfranchisement  of  the  blacks.  Mr.  Garri¬ 
son  at  once  introduced  the  subject  in  these  resolutions  : 

‘‘Whereas,  .  .  .  it  is  decreed  by  the  nation  that  all  fet¬ 

ters  shall  be  broken,  every  bondman  set  free ;  and 

“  Whereas,  it  is  not  for  Abolitionists  to  affect  exclusiveness, 
or  to  seek  isolation  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  when  the 
reasons  which  compelled  them  to  take  such  a  position  no  longer 
exist ;  therefore, 

“  Resolved,  That,  uniting  our  thanksgivings  to  God  with  those 
of  the  emancipated  millions  at  the  South  for  the  wonders  he  has 
wrought,  and  rejoicing  with  joy  unspeakable  that  ‘  the  year  of 
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jubilee  is  come,’  so  that  further  anti-slavery  agitation  is  un¬ 
called  for,  we  close  the  operations  and  the  existence  of  this  So¬ 
ciety  with  the  present  anniversary.” 

To  this,  Mr.  Phillips  opposed  the  following  motion  : 

“  Resolved,  That  since  the  Constitutional  Amendment  abolish¬ 
ing  slavery  is  not  yet  ratified,  and  consequently  the  system  of 
slavery  stands  in  the  eye  of  the  law  untouched ;  and  whereas, 
there  are  still  thousands  of  slaves  legally  held  within  the  United 
States ;  therefore,  this  Society  calls  upon  its  members  for  fresh 
and  untiring  diligence  in  finishing  the  work  to  which  they 
originally  pledged  themselves,  and  putting  the  liberty  of  the 
negro  beyond  peril.” 

The  debate  on  these  propositions  continued  through  two 
days,  that  of  Mr.  Phillips  being  supported  by  C.  L.  Remond, 
Frederick  Douglass,  Robert  Purvis,  S.  S.  Foster,  and  Anna 
E.  Dickinson,  while  Samuel  May,  Jr.,  Oliver  Johnson,  and 
William  I.  Bowditch  favored  continuing  the  Society  only 
until  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  should  have  been  of¬ 
ficially  ratified.  The  point  having  been  made  that  the 
Society  was  pledged  to  continue  until  negro  suffrage 
should  be  secured,  because  the  elevation  of  the  free  people 
of  color  was  one  of  the  objects  set  forth  in  its  Declara¬ 
tion  and  Constitution,  Mr.  Garrison  rejoined  that,  as  the 
author  of  the  Declaration,  he  felt  competent  to  interpret  it. 

“  This  Society,”  he  continued,  “is  ‘  The  American  Anti- Slavery 
Society.’  That  was  the  object.  The  thought  never  entered  my 
mind  then,  nor  has  it  at  any  time  since,  that  when  slavery  had 
received  its  death-wound,  there  would  be  any  disposition  or 
occasion  to  continue  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  a  moment  longer. 
But,  of  course,  in  looking  over  the  country,  we  saw  the  free 
colored  people  more  or  less  laboring  under  disabilities  and 
suffering  from  injustice,  and  we  declared  that,  incidentally,  we 
did  not  mean  to  overlook  them,  but  should  vindicate  their  rights 
and  endeavor  to  get  justice  done  to  them.  The  point  is  here. 
We  organized  expressly  for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  we  called 
our  Society  an  Anti-Slavery  Society.  The  other  work  was 
incidental.  Now,  I  believe  slavery  is  abolished  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  abolished  constitutionally;  abolished  by  a  decree  of  this 
nation,  never,  never  to  be  reversed;  and,  therefore,  that  it 
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is  ludicrous  for  us,  a  mere  handful  of  people,  with  little  means, 
with  no  agents  in  the  field,  no  longer  separate,  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  great  ocean  of  popular  feeling  against  slavery,  to 
assume  that  we  are  of  special  importance,  and  that  we  ought 
not  to  dissolve  our  association,  under  such  circumstances,  lest 
the  nation  should  go  to  ruin  !  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  any  such 
absurdity.” 

Mr.  Phillips,  with  impassioned  rhetoric,  insisted  that  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  was  not  yet  legally  ratified,  be¬ 
littled  the  Freedmen’s  aid  and  educational  movements 
which  were  already  accomplishing  noble  results,  and 
declared  that  he  was  not  going  to  haul  down  his  flag. 
“  I  never  shall  leave  the  negro  until,  so  far  as  God  gives 
me  the  power,  I  achieve  it  [absolute  equality  before 
the  law — absolute  civil  equality].”  “Who  proposes  to 
do  so  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Garrison,  who  further  punctuated 
the  speech,  when  printed  in  the  Liberator ,  with  a  keen 
running  commentary.  To  him  the  constant  insinu¬ 
ation  that  those  opposed  to  prolonging  the  Society’s 
existence  were  deserters  or  backsliders,  seemed  alike  of¬ 
fensive  and  amusing ;  and  when  Robert  Purvis  and  Anna 
E.  Dickinson  pathetically  entreated  him  to  remain  at  his 
post,  and  “  hold  the  standard,”  he  replied  with  a  dignity, 
power,  and  eloquence  of  which  the  printed  report  gives 
hardly  an  adequate  impression.  We  can  quote  only  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  his  speech : 

“  If  this  were  a  struggle  about  fundamental  principles,  it 
would  be  a  grave  occasion  to  me,  and  I  should  regard  this  dis¬ 
cussion  as  of  very  considerable  importance.  But  as  there  is 
really  nothing  of  principle  at  all  involved  in  it — as  it  is  only  a 
question  of  usefulness,  only  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  this 
Society  has  essentially  consummated  its  mission,  as  originally 
designed  — I  feel  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  shall  be  decided.  Nothing  is  more  clear  in  my  own 
mind,  nothing  has  ever  been  more  clear,  than  that  this  is  the 
fitting  time  to  dissolve  our  organization,  and  to  mingle  with 
the  millions  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  one  common  effort 
to  establish  justice  and  liberty  throughout  the  land.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  .  .  . 
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u  My  friends,  let  us  not  any  longer  affect  superiority  when  we 
are  not  superior  (hear,  hear)  —  let  us  not  assume  to  he  better 
than  other  people  when  we  are  not  any  better.  (Applause,  and 
cries  of  Hear,  hear.)  When  they  are  reiterating  all  that  we  say, 
and  disposed  to  do  all  that  we  wish  to  have  done,  what  more 
can  we  ask?  And  yet  I  know  the  desire  to  keep  together, 
because  of  past  memories  and  labors,  is  a  very  natural  one. 
But  let  us  challenge  and  command  the  respect  of  the  nation,  and 
of  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  by  a  wise  and 
sensible  conclusion.  Of  course,  we  are  not  to  cease  laboring  in 
regard  to  whatever  remains  to  be  done  ;  but  let  us  work  with 
the  millions,  and  not  exclusively  as  the  American  Anti- Slavery 
Society.  As  co-workers  are  everywhere  found,  as  our  voices 
are  everywhere  listened  to  with  approbation  and  our  sentiments 
cordially  endorsed,  let  us  not  continue  to  be  isolated.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Phillips,  says  he  has  been  used  to  isolation,  and  he 
thinks  he  can  endure  it  some  time  longer.  My  answer  is,  that 
when  one  stands  alone  with  God  for  truth,  for  liberty,  for 
righteousness,  he  may  glory  in  his  isolation  •,  but  when  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  kept  him  isolated  has  at  last  conquered,  then  to 
glory  in  isolation  seems  to  me  no  evidence  of  courage  or  fidelity. 
(Applause.) 

“  Friends  of  the  American  Anti- Slavery  Society,  this  is  no 
‘  death-bed  scene  ’  to  me !  There  are  some  in  our  ranks  who 
seem  to  grow  discouraged  and  morbid  in  proportion  as  light 
abounds  and  victory  crowns  our  efforts  (applause) ;  and  it  seems 
as  if  the  hour  of  the  triumph  of  universal  justice  is  the  hour  for 
them  to  feel  the  saddest  and  most  melancholy!  We  have  had 
something  said  about  a  funeral  here  to-day.  A  funeral  because 
Abolitionism  sweeps  the  nation !  A  funeral  ?  Nay,  thanks  be 
to  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory,  it  is  a  day  of  jubilee,  and  not 
a  day  to  talk  about  funerals  or  death-beds  !  It  is  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  rather ;  it  is  an  ascension  and  beatification ! 
Slavery  is  in  its  grave,  and  there  is  no  power  in  this  nation  that 
can  ever  bring  it  back.  But  if  the  heavens  should  disappear, 
and  the  earth  be  removed  out  of  its  place, —  if  slavery  should, 
by  a  miracle,  come  back, —  what  then?  We  shall  then  have 
millions  of  supporters  to  rally  with  us  for  a  fresh  onset ! 

“  I  thank  you,  beloved  friends,  who  have  for  so  many  years 
done  me  the  honor  to  make  me  the  President  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  I  never  should  have  accepted  that  post 
if  it  had  been  a  popular  one.  I  took  it  because  it  was  unpopu¬ 
lar  ;  because  we,  as  a  body,  were  everywhere  denounced,  pro- 
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scribed,  outlawed.  To-day,  it  is  popular  to  be  President  of  tbe 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Hence,  my  connection  with 
it  terminates  here  and  now,  both  as  a  member  and  as  its  presid¬ 
ing  officer.  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  adieu.” 

The  final  vote  was  taken  after  another  appeal  from  Mr. 
Phillips,  and  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Garrison’s 
resolutions  by  a  vote  of  118  to  48,  and  so  the  continuance 
of  the  Society  was  decided.  Tumultuous  applause  greeted 
the  announcement  of  the  result,  which  was  renewed  when 
the  Nominating  Committee  reported  Mr.  Garrison’s  name 
for  reelection  as  President  for  the  ensuing  year ;  but  he 
of  course  declined  to  serve,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  who  was 
then  chosen  as  his  successor,  offered  a  resolution  of  fervid 
tribute  to  the  retiring  President,  which  was  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote,  and  acknowledged  in  a  few  grateful  words  by 
the  recipient.1 

Thus  did  Mr.  Garrison  dissolve  his  connection  with 
the  Society  which,  more  than  any  other  man,  he  had 
founded,  and  over  which  he  had  presided  for  twenty-two 
years.  Doubtless  he  would  have  been  willing  to  continue 

1  The  tribute  was  certainly  sincere  and  heartfelt  on  the  part  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Society  who  voted  it,  and  was  accepted  in  that  sense  by  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rison  ;  but  the  Nominating  Committee  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  pay 
a  similar  compliment  to  the  retiring  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  only  one  of  whom  was  renominated.  Edmund  Quincy,  Anne  War¬ 
ren  Weston,  Sydney  Howard  Gay,  Samuel  May,  Jr.,  and  Henry  C.  Wright, 
all  shared  Mr.  Garrison’s  views  essentially,  and  with  him  withdrew  from 
the  Society.  A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  editors  of  the  Standard 
(Oliver  Johnson  and  Edmund  Quincy),  with  especial  commendation  of  their 
conduct  of  the  paper  during  the  war,  was  introduced  by  S.  May,  Jr.,  but 
was  adroitly  referred  to  the  new  and  hostile  Executive  Committee,  who 
finally  passed  it  in  an  emasculated  form  which  the  subjects  of  it  refused 
to  accept  and  returned  with  trenchant  letters  (Lib.  35:98).  Mr.  Quincy 
could  not  resist  the  opportunity  to  poke  a  little  fun  at  the  Society  and  its 
Executive  Committee.  “  Regarding,  as  I  do,”  said  he,  “the  existence  of  an 
Anti-Slavery  Society  at  this  time  as  not  merely  an  anachronism  and  an  ab¬ 
surdity,  but  as  an  impossibility,  I  must  regard  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
question,  officially,  as  Non-existent,  and  the  Society  they  profess  to  repre¬ 
sent  as  a  Nonentity.  Holding  these  views,  I  cannot  consent,  by  accepting 
this  Resolution,  at  once  to  deny  them  and  to  stultify  myself.”  See,  also, 
Oliver  Johnson’s  farewell  to  the  readers  of  the  Standard  (Lib.  35  :  88),  and 
pp.  387-390  of  his  ‘  Garrison  and  his  Times,’  for  a  full  and  accurate  state¬ 
ment  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  division  in  the  anti-slavery  ranks. 
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in  that  position  until  the  last  State  had  ratified  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Amendment,  if  he  had  believed  that  the  Soci¬ 
ety  would  then  dissolve ;  but  he  saw  that  it  had  passed 
under  the  control  of  those  with  whose  habitual  attitude 
he  could  no  longer  sympathize,  and  that  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  cooperate  with  them.  He  perceived,  too,  that 
the  force  of  habit  was  strong  with  many  of  the  old  friends 
of  the  cause,  to  whom  the  annual  meetings  and  festivals 
and  conventions  had  been  meat  and  drink  for  many  years, 
and  who,  reluctant  to  break  up  old  and  delightful  associ¬ 
ations,  inclined  a  willing  ear  to  the  arguments  that  the 
Society  was  never  more  needed  than  now.  When  such 
came  to  him  almost  in  tears  at  having  been  compelled  to 
vote  against  his  proposition,  he  cheerily  assured  them 
that  he  was  not  disturbed  in  the  least  by  it,  and  begged 
them  not  to  be,  as  it  was  not  a  matter  of  the  slightest 
importance.  For  himself,  his  course  was  clear,  and  the 
step  resolutely  taken  of  resigning  the  position  he  had 
so  long  held,  and  declaring  himself  a  co-worker  with  the 
great  multitude  now  in  favor  of  freedom  and  equality, 
increased  the  weight  and  influence  in  public  estimation 
which  his  conduct  during  the  previous  year  had  secured 
him. 

He  absented  himself  (as  did  Edmund  Quincy  and 
Samuel  May,  Jr.)  from  the  sessions  of  the  New  England 
Convention  in  Boston,  and  delivered  in  Providence,  the 
following  day,  an  address  on  the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln,  before  the  Union  League  of  Rhode  Island. 
In  this  he  candidly  reviewed  Mr.  Lincoln’s  course  on  the 
slavery  question,  from  the  time  of  his  election  until  his 
death,  exposing  its  fluctuations  and  inconsistencies,  yet 
recognizing  also  the  vast  difficulties  by  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  paying  a  just  and  discriminating  tribute  to 
his  lofty  traits  of  character  —  this  man  of  “  absolute  faith 
in  the  people,  sound  judgment,  ready  tact,  abiding  cheer¬ 
fulness,  inflexible  perseverance,  large  common  sense, 
strong  powers  of  reasoning,  incorruptible  integrity,  and 
unalloyed  patriotism.”  He  repeated  the  address  in  Lynn 
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on  the  following  Sunday  to  a  great  audience,  and  then  June  4,1865. 
made  his  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Progressive  Friends’ 

Meeting  at  Longwood,  with  George  Thompson  as  his  com-  June  8-10. 
panion. 

“  Think  of  six  long,  consecutive  sessions,  with  the  mercury 
ranging  towards  90,  and  the  meeting-house  packed  like  a  bee¬ 
hive  in  winter,”  he  wrote  to  his  wife.  “  The  laboring  oar  as  to  MS. 
talking  and  speechifying  fell,  as  usual,  to  my  lot;  in  addition  June 
to  which  I  had  to  preside  as  chairman.  ...  I  drew  up 
nearly  all  the  Testimonies  that  were  adopted  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  —  on  Peace,  Temperance,  the  Rebellion,  Slavery,  etc.” 


The  remainder  of  June  and  the  whole  of  July  he  spent 
quietly  at  Rockledge,1  going  daily  to  the  city  to  attend 
to  his  editorial  duties,  yet  contriving  to  obtain  much 
needed  rest,  and  enjoying  the  charm  and  seclusion  of  his 
suburban  retreat.  His  letters  to  his  wife,  who  was  spend¬ 
ing  several  weeks  at  Providence  at  this  time,  under  treat¬ 
ment  for  her  paralysis,  continually  allude  to  his  delight 
in  the  “  romantic  and  cosy  home.”  “  The  foliage  of  the  mss.  July 
trees  is  complete,  and  the  birds  are  as  merry  and  vocal  as  2°’  fs6s. 22’ 
though  just  liberated  from  bondage  ” 2 

From  the  day  the  Constitutional  Amendment  was 


1  At  the  end  of  August,  1864,  the  Garrison  family  left  the  house  in  Dix 
Place  which  they  had  occupied  for  eleven  yqars,  and  removed  to  Roxbury, 
where  a  pleasant  frame  house,  situated  on  high  ground  near  the  old  Rox¬ 
bury  fort  of  Revolutionary  days,  was  purchased.  A  picturesque  ledge  of 
rocks  adjoined  the  estate,  which  consisted  of  nearly  half  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  the  whole  region  was  one  of  much  natural  beauty.  The  house,  which 
was  soon  christened  “  Rockledge,”  was  elevated  by  terraces  thirty  feet 
above  Highland  street,  and  had  abundance  of  air  and  sunlight,  which  the 
surrounding  foliage  in  no  wise  interrupted,  while  the  upper  windows  com¬ 
manded  extensive  views  of  the  harbor  and  country.  The  change  from 
city  life  was  beneficial  not  on  sanitary  grounds  alone.  The  distance  from 
town  (a  half-hour’s  ride  by  horse-car)  was  sufficient  to  check  the  constant 
stream  of  callers  and  visitors  to  whom  Dix  Place  had  been  of  such  con¬ 
venient  access,  and  to  abate  that  liberal  hospitality  which  Mrs.  Garrison’s 
disablement  now  forbade. 

2  In  July  he  was  surprised  by  receiving  an  official  notice  of  his  having 
been  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  This  was  brought  about  by  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditcb, 
who  thought  it  time  that  Harvard  should  honor  the  founder  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  movement  (MS.  July  23,  1865,  W.  L.  G.  to  H.  E.  G.). 
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passed  by  Congress  Mr.  Garrison  took  tbe  ground  (held 
also  by  Senator  Sumner)  that  its  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  loyal  States  would  be  sufficient  for  its 
adoption,  as  the  seceded  States,  which  had  not  yet  been 
readmitted  to  a  place  in  the  national  councils,  were  mani¬ 
festly  incompetent  to  pass  upon  it ;  and  as  the  requisite 
number  had  acted  before  the  4th  of  July,  he  regarded  the 
Amendment  as  legally  carried  then,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  spent  the  national  holiday  in  Boston, 
enjoying  its  celebration. 

The  question  of  giving  the  ballot  to  the  freedmen  was 
constantly  agitated  during  the  summer,  and  the  Republi¬ 
can  press  and  leaders,  including  some  of  the  most  con¬ 
servative,  steadily  gravitated  towards  its  adoption  as  an 
article  of  party  faith.  Several  of  the  fall  State  Conven¬ 
tions  declared  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage,  and  where 
there  was  hesitation  actually  to  adopt  the  principle,  the 
importance  of  securing  the  rights  of  the  freedmen  be¬ 
fore  readmitting  any  State  was  recognized  and  affirmed. 
Nevertheless,  the  Republican  State  of  Connecticut  de¬ 
feated,  in  October,  by  a  majority  of  6500,  an  amendment 
to  its  own  Constitution  enfranchising  its  colored  citizens, 
and  the  new  State  of  Colorado  inserted  the  word  white 
in  its  Constitution.  The  disloyal  element  at  the  South 
were  encouraged  by  this,  and  by  symptoms  that  President 
Johnson  regarded  them  with  less  disfavor  than  formerly, 
and  desired  their  readmission  to  representation  as  soon 
as  their  legislatures  should  have  endorsed  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  and  repudiated  the  rebel  debt.  Swallowing 
this  bitter  pill,  they  proceeded  to  enact  proscriptive  laws 
against  the  freedmen,  and  tried  to  regain  control  of  them 
by  inhuman  codes  paralleling  those  which  prevailed  in 
slavery  days.  Outrages  upon  the  blacks  were  of  daily  oc¬ 
currence,  and  systematic  efforts  were  made  to  terrorize  and 
subject  them.  “  These  atrocities  excite  in  us  no  surprise,” 
wrote  Mr.  Garrison,  who  regarded  them  as  confirming  all 
that  the  abolitionists  had  asserted  as  to  Southern  barbar¬ 
ity  towards  the  negro.  Still,  while  his  heart  was  saddened 
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by  these  cruel  demonstrations,  he  felt  assured  that  they 
would  be  overruled  for  good,  and  would  “  help  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  country  in  opposition  to 
any  relaxation  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment,”  and  “to  the  admission  of  any  one  of  the 
revolted  States  into  the  Union  for  an  indefinite  period.” 
In  common  with  others,  he  tried  to  regard  hopefully  the 
course  of  the  new  President,  and  to  believe  that  his  inten¬ 
tions  were  right ; 1  but  hope  grew  fainter  from  month  to 
month,  as  Johnson’s  purpose  to  restore  the  entire  political 
control  of  the  returning  States  to  the  whites,  without  any 
guarantees  whatever  for  the  protection  of  the  freedmen, 
became  evident.  “  The  aspect  of  things  at  the  South  is 
somewhat  portentous,”  he  wrote  to  Henry  C.  Wright,  in 
October.  “  If  the  rebel  States,  1  reconstructed  ’  so  as  to 
leave  the  colored  people  at  the  mercy  of  the  savage  whites, 
are  suddenly  admitted  into  the  Union,  there  will  assuredly 
be  a  terrible  state  of  affairs,  perhaps  leading  to  a  war  of 
extermination.  I  begin  to  feel  more  uneasy  about  the 
President.” 

Late  in  September  he  attended  the  Champlain  Valley 
Agricultural  Pair,  at  Vergennes,  Vermont,  in  company 
with  the  Rev.  Edwin  H.  Chapin,  and  had  “  an  unspeak¬ 
ably  pleasant”  time  and  a  cordial  reception.  Both,  in 
their  addresses,  dwelt  upon  the  questions  of  the  day  and 
the  importance  of  negro  suffrage.  A  fortnight  later  Mr. 
Garrison  was  in  Philadelphia,  on  business  connected  with 
the  American  Freedman’s  Aid  Commission,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  comprising  the  principal  Freedmen’s  Educational 
and  Aid  Associations  in  the  East  and  West,  which  had 
hitherto  been  working  independently  of  each  other,  but 
were  now  brought  into  harmonious  operation  through  the 
efforts  of  J.  M.  McKim.  Of  this  new  organization  Bishop 
Matthew  Simpson  was  made  President,  and  Mr.  Garrison 
First  Vice-President,  Mr.  McKim  being  the  Corresponding 

iNo  one  was  more  hopeful  than  Mr.  Phillips.  “I  have  never  expressed 
a  doubt  with  regard  to  President  Johnson,”  he  said  in  May  ;  “  I  believe  in 
him.  I  believe  he  means  suffrage”  (Lib.  35  :  86). 
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Secretary  of  the  Eastern  Department.1  Later  in  the  month 
Mr.  Garrison  and  Mr.  McKim  visited  Maine  in  behalf 
of  the  Commission,  holding  large  meetings  and  forming 
auxiliary  associations  in  Portland  and  Bangor.2 

As  the  autumn  advanced,  the  treasury  of  the  Liberator 
again  ran  low,  and,  in  order  to  replenish  it  and  enable 
him  to  carry  the  paper  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  editor 
reluctantly  left  his  post  and  undertook  a  lecture  tour  in  the 
West,  which  occupied  five  weeks  and  absorbed  the  month 
of  November  and  the  first  week  of  December. 

The  trip,  which  began  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  was  a  hard  and 
exhausting  one  for  Mr.  Garrison.  He  gave  his  lecture  (a 
two  hours’  discourse  on  “  The  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
of  Our  Country  ”)  from  four  to  six  times  each  week,  and 
suffered  both  from  hoarseness  and  ophthalmia ;  but  he  lost 
no  appointment,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  earning  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  —  more  than  his  year’s  salary  —  in  a  single 
month.  As  usual,  too,  the  social  enjoyments  of  the  journey 
were  more  than  a  compensation  for  its  hardships.  In 
almost  every  city  he  was  the  recipient  of  courtesies  and 
attentions  from  old  and  new  friends ;  beyond  Michigan 
all  was  new  to  him,  and  he  saw  Chicago  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  (at  Quincy)  for  the  first  time.  Unexpected 
glimpses  of  George  Thompson  (also  on  a  Western  lecture 
tour),  at  Detroit,  and  Gerrit  Smith,  at  Chicago,  were 
among  the  pleasant  incidents  of  the  journey.  At  Prince¬ 
ton,  Illinois,  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  widow  and  children 
of  Owen  Lovejoy,  and  at  Springfield  was  the  guest  of  W. 
H.  Herndon,  Lincoln’s  law  partner,  with  whom  he  visited 
the  tomb  of  the  martyr-President.  On  his  return  journey 
he  travelled  with  members  of  Congress  on  their  way  to 

1  Its  object  was  “  to  promote  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  Freedmen, 
and  to  cooperate  to  this  end  with  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and 
Abandoned  Lands,”  which  had  been  established  early  in  the  year  by  Con¬ 
gress,  with  General  O.  O.  Howard  as  Chief  Commissioner. 

2  At  Portland,  Mr.  Garrison’s  early  antagonist,  John  Neal  (ante,  1 :  99, 
383),  entered  heartily  into  the  movement.  “  Mr.  Garrison  and  I  used  to 
have  some  hot  contests,”  said  Mr.  Neal.  “  Who  was  wrong  and  who  was 
right  ?  ”  asked  Governor  Israel  Washburne.  “  I  was  wrong,”  said  Mr.  Neal, 
frankly,  “and  Mr.  Garrison  was  right  ”  (Lib.  35  :  174). 
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Washington  for  the  opening  of  the  new  session.  “  I  am 
constantly  urging  the  importance  of  not  admitting  any  of 
the  rebel  States  into  the  Union  until  a  longer  probation,” 
he  wrote  to  his  wife,  “  and  find  leading  men  to  accept  my 
views.” 

After  his  long  absence  at  the  West,1  Mr.  Garrison  had 
hoped  to  devote  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  year  wholly  to 
the  Liberator,  but  he  had  scarcely  reached  Boston  before 
he  was  summoned  to  New  York  to  attend  a  committee 
meeting  of  the  American  Freedman’s  Aid  Commission  ; 
and  three  days  later  he  was  compelled  to  fulfil  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  Philadelphia,  for  a  lecture  at  the  Academy  of 
Music.  Even  while  he  was  speaking,  the  telegraph  wires 
were  bearing  to  every  part  of  the  land  the  official  procla¬ 
mation  of  Secretary  Seward,  issued  that  day,  announc¬ 
ing  the  ratification  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  and  its 
consequent  incorporation  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Hurrying  back  to  Boston,  the  editor  of  the  Liberator  took 
the  composing-stick  and  himself  set  up  the  proclamation 
for  insertion  in  the  number  just  going  to  press, —  the  last 
issue  but  one  of  the  paper, —  and  to  it  appended  this  psean : 

“  With  our  own  hands  we  have  put  in  type  this  unspeakably 
cheering  and  important  official  announcement  that,  at  last,  the 
old  1  covenant  with  death  ’  is  annulled,  and  the  ‘  agreement  with 
hell  ’  no  longer  stands.  Not  a  slave  is  left  to  clank  his  fetters, 
of  the  millions  that  were  lately  held  in  seemingly  hopeless  bond¬ 
age.  Not  a  slaveholder  may  dare  to  present  his  claim  of  property 
in  man,  or  assume  the  prerogative  of  trafficking  in  human  flesh 
and  blood.  Henceforth,  personal  freedom  is  secured  for  all 
who  dwell  on  the  American  soil,  irrespective  of  complexion  or 
race.  It  is  not  merely  the  abolition  of  slavery,  with  the  old 
recognized  right  of  each  State  to  establish  the  system  ad  libi¬ 
tum,  but  it  is  the  prohibition,  by  ‘  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,’ 
duly  ratified,  to  enslave  a  human  being  in  any  part  of  our  na¬ 
tional  domains,  or  to  restore  what  has  been  overthrown.  It  is, 

1  During  this  and  many  previous  absences,  Charles  K.  Whipple  kindly 
assumed  much  of  the  editorial  care  of  the  paper.  Samuel  May,  Jr.,  and 
Edmund  Quincy  contributed  editorials,  the  latter  giving  an  admirable 
review  of  the  Liberator’s  career,  in  the  last  number  before  Mr.  Garrison’s 
return  (Lib.  35  : 190). 
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consequently,  the  complete  triumph  as  well  as  utter  termination 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  struggle,  as  such. 

“  Rejoice,  and  give  praise  and  glory  to  God,  ye  who  have  so 
long  and  so  untiringly  participated  in  all  the  trials  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  that  mighty  conflict !  Having  sown  in  tears,  now  reap 
in  joy.  Hail,  redeemed,  regenerated  America!  Hail,  North 
and  South,  East  and  West!  Hail,  the  cause  of  Peace,  of 
Liberty,  of  Righteousness,  thus  mightily  strengthened  and 
signally  glorified!  Hail,  the  Present,  with  its  transcendent 
claims,  its  new  duties,  its  imperative  obligations,  its  sublime 
opportunities !  Hail,  the  Future,  with  its  pregnant  hopes,  its 
glorious  promises,  its  illimitable  powers  of  expansion  and  devel¬ 
opment  !  Hail,  ye  ransomed  millions,  no  more  to  be  chained, 
scourged,  mutilated,  bought  and  sold  in  the  market,  robbed  of 
all  rights,  hunted  as  partridges  upon  the  mountains  in  your 
flight  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  house  of  bondage,  branded 
and  scorned  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  human  race  and 
the  brute  creation !  Hail,  all  nations,  tribes,  kindreds,  and 
peoples,  ‘  made  of  one  blood,’  interested  in  a  common  redemp¬ 
tion,  heirs  of  the  same  immortal  destiny !  Hail,  angels  in  glory 
and  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  and  tune  your  harps  anew, 
singing,  ‘  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God 
Almighty  ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints ! 
Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  ?  for 
thou  only  art  holy :  for  all  nations  shall  come  and  worship  be¬ 
fore  thee :  for  thy  judgments  are  made  manifest.’  ” 

For  the  one  remaining  number  of  the  Liberator  Mr. 
Garrison’s  children  besought  him  to  at  once  prepare  his 
valedictory  editorial,  leaving  to  others  the  drudgery  of  the 
proof-reading  and  mechanical  details  of  the  paper.  The 
proofs  he  insisted  on  reading  himself,  and  the  outside 
pages  he  also  “  made  up  ”  from  the  galleys,  but  the  inside 
pages  he  finally  allowed  his  friend  and  assistant,  Winch- 
ell  Yerrinton,  to  make  up,  under  his  direction;  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  editorial  page  being  given  to 
letters  of  congratulation  and  farewell  from  old  and  tried 
friends.  When  these  were  inserted,  less  than  a  column’s 
space  was  left  in  which  to  complete  his  valedictory,  and, 
the  number  being  already  late  for  the  press,  he  wrote  the 
remainder  of  it  with  the  printers  standing  at  his  elbow  for 
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“  copy/’  which  he  doled  out  to  them  a  few  lines  at  a  time. 
The  final  paragraph  he  set  with  his  own  hands,  and  then 
stepped  to  the  imposing-table  or  stone 1  to  insert  it  in  the 
vacant  place  awaiting  it.  Evening  had  come,  and  the 
little  group 2  in  the  printing-office  gathered  silently  about 
to  witness  the  closing  act.  As  the  form  was  locked  for 
the  last  time  by  the  senior  Yerrinton,  all  present  felt  a 

1  This  old  stand,  which  had  done  duty  in  the  Liberator  office  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  was  purchased  by  a  brother  printer  and  abolitionist, 
George  W.  Stacy  of  Milford,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  (1885)  returned  by 
him  to  Mr.  Garrison’s  family.  “  How  many  days  and  nights  have  I  wear¬ 
ily  bent  over  it  in  getting  ready  the  paper  for  prompt  publication  !  ”  wrote 
Mr.  Garrison  to  Mr.  Stacy  (MS.  Oct.  23,  1878).  “What  a  ‘stone  of  stumb¬ 
ling  ’  and  a  ‘  rock  of  offence  ’  it  was  to  all  the  enemies  of  emancipation !  ” 

2  Consisting,  besides  Mr.  Garrison,  of  his  sons  George  and  Frank,  and  J. 

B.  and  J.  M.  W.  Yerrinton,  the  printers  of  the  paper.  In  expressing  his 
sadness  at  the  termination  of  their  long  business  connection,  Mr.  Garrison 
wrote  to  the  senior  Yerrinton :  “  The  little  printing-office  has  daily  brought 
us  together,  and  enabled  us  to  know  each  other  as  intimately  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble,  in  every  phase  of  human  thought  and  feeling.  I  wish  to  improve  this 
opportunity  to  testify  to  the  unfailing  good  temper  and  kindness  of  spirit 
and  manner  which  you  have  manifested  amidst  all  the  annoyances  and  per¬ 
plexities  connected  with  type-setting,  bad  proof,  illegible  manuscript,  etc., 
etc.  Never  has  there  been  a  sharp  or  hasty  word  between  us.  Your  dispo¬ 
sition  has  been  so  good  that  mine  must  have  been  crabbed  indeed  at  any 
time  to  have  caused  a  ripple  upon  the  surface  of  our  feelings  towards  each 
other.  Blessed  with  good  health,  you  have  been  always  at  your  post  —  not 
even  indulging,  for  once,  in  that  occasional  recreation  which  seems  to  be 
almost  indispensable  to  the  recuperation  of  mind  and  body.  Such  assidu¬ 
ity  and  steadiness  I  have  never  known,  and  call  for  especial  recognition. 
But  your  work  on  the  Liberator  has  not  been  a  mere  mechanical  perform¬ 
ance.  You  have  mingled  with  it  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
paper,  in  the  principles  it  has  inculcated,  in  the  humane  and  godlike  object 
it  has  aimed  to  achieve.  .  .  .  For  many  a  year  it  was  anything  but 

reputable  to  be  even  the  printer  of  the  Liberator  ;  but  that  reproach  is  now 
wiped  out,  and  in  the  future  will  make  your  memory  honored  ”  (MS.  Jan.  1, 
1866).  To  the  son,  J.  M.  Winchell  Yerrinton,  Mr.  Garrison  sent  this  trib¬ 
ute  :  “I  have  known  you  ever  since  you  were  a  little  boy ;  and  in  all  the 
wide  range  of  my  acquaintance  there  is  no  one  I  more  highly  respect  and 
esteem.  .  .  .  The  best  phonographic  reporter  in  this  country,  you  have 

held  an  important  relation  to  those  grand  reformatory  changes  which  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But  for  your  marvellous 
skill,  where  would  have  been  the  eloquent  speeches  of  Phillips  and  others 
but  in  the  dim  remembrance  of  those  who  listened  to  them  1  And  your 
heart  has  been  in  the  work.  In  many  ways  and  on  an  extended  scale,  you 
have  been  a  public  benefactor,  and  a  most  efficient  instrument  in  dissemi¬ 
nating  light  and  knowledge — ‘thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
bum’”  (MS.  Jan.  1,  1866). 
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sense  of  loss  and  "bereavement.  Mr.  Garrison  alone  pre¬ 
served  his  wonted  cheerfulness  and  serenity.  From  the 
death-bed  of  the  Liberator,  he  went  directly  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  of  the  New  England  Freedmen’s  Aid 
Society,  his  face  towards  the  resurrection  and  the  life  of 
Freedom. 

The  last  number  of  the  Liberator  fitly  reproduced  the 
Salutatory  from  the  first,  followed  by  the  editor’s 

VALEDICTORY. 


THE  LAST  NUMBER  OF  THE  LIBERATOR. 


“  The  last !  the  last !  the  last ! 

O,  by  that  little  word 
How  many  thoughts  are  stirred 
That  sister  of  the  past  !  ” 

The  present  number  of  the  Liberator  is  the  completion  of  its 
thirty-fifth  volume,  and  the  termination  of  its  existence. 

Commencing  my  editorial  career  when  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  I  have  followed  it  continuously  till  I  have  attained  my 
sixtieth  year  —  first,  in  connection  with  the  Free  Press,  in  New- 
buryport,  in  the  spring  of  1826 ;  next,  with  the  National  Philan¬ 
thropist,  in  Boston,  in  1827 ;  next,  with  the  Journal  of  the  Times, 
in  Bennington,  Vt.,  in  1828-9 ;  next,  with  the  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation,  in  Baltimore,  in  1829-30 ;  and,  finally,  with  the 
Liberator,  in  Boston,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1866  ;  —  at  the  start,  probably  the  youngest  member 
of  the  editorial  fraternity  in  the  land,  now,  perhaps,  the  oldest, 
not  in  years,  but  in  continuous  service, —  unless  Mr.  Bryant,  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  be  an  exception. 

Whether  I  shall  again  be  connected  with  the  press,  in  a 
similar  capacity,  is  quite  problematical ;  but,  at  my  period  of 
life,  I  feel  no  prompting  to  start  a  new  journal  at  my  own  risk, 
and  with  the  certainty  of  struggling  against  wind  and  tide,  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past. 

I  began  the  publication  of  the  Liberator  without  a  subscriber, 
and  I  end  it  —  it  gives  me  unalloyed  satisfaction  to  say  — 
without  a  farthing  as  the  pecuniary  result  of  the  patronage 
extended  to  it  during  thirty-five  years  of  unremitted  labors. 

From  the  immense  change  wrought  in  the  national  feeling 
and  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  Liberator  derived 
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no  advantage  at  any  time  in  regard  to  its  circulation.  The  Chap.  VI. 
original  “  disturber  of  the  peace,”  nothing  was  left  undone  at  ^ 
the  beginning,  and  up  to  the  hour  of  the  late  rebellion,  by 
Southern  slaveholding  villany  on  the  one  hand,  and  Northern 
pro-slavery  malice  on  the  other,  to  represent  it  as  too  vile  a 
sheet  to  be  countenanced  by  any  claiming  to  be  Christian  or 
patriotic  ;  and  it  always  required  rare  moral  courage  or  singular 
personal  independence  to  be  among  its  patrons.  Never  had  a 
journal  to  look  such  opposition  in  the  face  —  never  was  one  so 
constantly  belied  and  caricatured.  If  it  had  advocated  all  the 
crimes  forbidden  by  the  moral  law  of  God  and  the  statutes  of 
the  State,  instead  of  vindicating  the  sacred  claims  of  oppressed 
and  bleeding  humanity,  it  could  not  have  been  more  vehemently 
denounced  or  more  indignantly  repudiated.  To  this  day  —  such 
is  the  force  of  prejudice  —  there  are  multitudes  who  cannot  be 
induced  to  read  a  single  number  of  it,  even  on  the  score  of  curi¬ 
osity,  though  their  views  on  the  slavery  question  are  now  pre¬ 
cisely  those  which  it  has  uniformly  advocated.  Yet  no  journal 
has  been  conducted  with  such  fairness  and  impartiality ;  none 
has  granted  such  freedom  in  its  columns  to  its  opponents ;  none 
has  so  scrupulously  and  uniformly  presented  all  sides  of  every 
question  discussed  in  its  pages  ;  none  has  so  readily  and  exhaust¬ 
ively  published,  without  note  or  comment,  what  its  enemies 
have  said  to  its  disparagement  and  the  vilification  of  its  editor ; 
none  has  vindicated  primitive  Christianity,  in  its  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose  —  “  the  higher  law,”  in  its  supremacy  over  nations  and 
governments  as  well  as  individual  conscience — the  Golden  Rule, 
in  its  binding  obligation  upon  all  classes  —  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  with  its  self-evident  truths  —  the  rights  of  human 
nature,  without  distinction  of  race,  complexion,  or  sex  —  more 
earnestly  or  more  uncompromisingly ;  none  has  exerted  a  higher 
moral  or  more  broadly  reformatory  influence  upon  those  who 
have  given  it  a  careful  perusal ;  and  none  has  gone  beyond  it  in 
asserting  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

All  this  may  be  claimed  for  it  without  egotism  or  presumption. 

It  has  ever  been  “a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  a  praise  to  them 
that  do  well.”  It  has  excited  the  fierce  hostility  of  all  that  is 
vile  and  demoniacal  in  the  land,  and  won  the  affection  and 
regard  of  the  purest  and  noblest  of  the  age.  To  me  it  has  been 
unspeakably  cheering,  and  the  richest  compensation  for  what¬ 
ever  of  peril,  suffering,  and  defamation  I  have  been  called  to 
encounter,  that  one  uniform  testimony  has  been  borne,  by  those 
who  have  had  its  weekly  perusal,  as  to  the  elevating  and  quick- 
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ening  influence  of  the  Liberator  upon  their  character  and  lives  ; 
and  the  deep  grief  they  are  expressing  in  view  of  its  discon¬ 
tinuance  is  overwhelmingly  affecting  to  my  feelings.  Many  of 
these  date  their  subscriptions  from  the  commencement  of  the 
paper,  and  they  have  allowed  nothing  in  its  columns  to  pass 
without  a  rigid  scrutiny.  They  speak,  therefore,  experiment¬ 
ally,  and  “  testify  of  that  which  they  have  seen  and  do  know.” 
Let  them  be  assured  that  my  regret  in  the  separation  which  is 
to  take  place  between  us,  in  consequence  of  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Liberator,  is  at  least  as  poignant  as  their  own  ,•  and  let 
them  feel,  as  I  do,  comforted  by  the  thought  that  it  relates  only 
to  the  weekly  method  of  communicating  with  each  other,  and 
not  to  the  principles  we  have  espoused  in  the  past,  or  the  hopes 
and  aims  we  cherish  as  to  the  future. 

Although  the  Liberator  was  designed  to  be,  and  has  ever  been, 
mainly  devoted  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  yet  it  has  been 
instrumental  in  aiding  the  cause  of  reform  in  many  of  its  most 
important  aspects. 

I  have  never  consulted  either  the  subscrip tion-list  of  the  paper 
or  public  sentiment  in  printing,  or  omitting  to  print,  any  article 
touching  any  matter  whatever.  Personally,  I  have  never  asked 
any  one  to  become  a  subscriber,  nor  any  one  to  contribute  to  its 
support,  nor  presented  its  claims  for  a  better  circulation  in  any 
lecture  or  speech,  or  at  any  one  of  the  multitudinous  anti-slavery 
gatherings  in  the  land.  Had  I  done  so,  no  doubt  its  subscrip¬ 
tion-list  might  have  been  much  enlarged. 

In  this  connection,  I  must  be  permitted  to  express  my  surprise 
that  I  am  gravely  informed,  in  various  quarters,  that  this  is  no 
time  to  retire  from  public  labor ;  that  though  the  chains  of  the 
captive  have  been  broken,  he  is  yet  to  be  vindicated  in  regard 
to  the  full  possession  of  equal  civil  and  political  rights  ;  that  the 
freedmen  in  every  part  of  the  South  are  subjected  to  many 
insults  and  outrages ;  that  the  old  slaveholding  spirit  is  showing 
itself  in  every  available  form  j  that  there  is  imminent  danger 
that,  in  the  hurry  of  reconstruction  and  readmission  to  the 
Union,  the  late  rebel  States  will  be  left  free  to  work  any  amount 
of  mischief ;  that  there  is  manifestly  a  severe  struggle  yet  to 
come  with  the  Southern  “  powers  of  darkness,”  which  will 
require  the  utmost  vigilance  and  the  most  determined  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  impartial  liberty  —  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Surely,  it  is  not  meant  by  all  this  that  I  am  therefore  bound  to 
continue  the  publication  of  the  Liberator  ;  for  that  is  a  matter 
for  me  to  determine,  and  no  one  else.  As  I  commenced  its  pub- 
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lication  without  asking  leave  of  any  one,  so  I  claim  to  be  com¬ 
petent  to  decide  when  it  may  fitly  close  its  career. 

Again  —  it  cannot  be  meant,  by  this  presentation  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  things  at  the  South,  either  to  impeach  my  intelli¬ 
gence,  or  to  impute  to  me  a  lack  of  interest  in  behalf  of  that 
race  for  the  liberation  and  elevation  of  which  I  have  labored 
so  many  years !  If,  when  they  had  no  friends,  and  no  hope  of 
earthly  redemption,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  make  their  cause  my 
own,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  with  their  yokes  broken,  and 
their  friends  and  advocates  multiplied  indefinitely,  I  can  be 
any  the  less  disposed  to  stand  by  them  to  the  last  —  to  insist 
on  the  full  measure  of  justice  and  equity  being  meted  out  to 
them — to  retain  in  my  breast  a  lively  and  permanent  inter¬ 
est  in  all  that  relates  to  their  present  condition  and  future 
welfare  ? 

I  shall  sound  no  trumpet  and  make  no  parade  as  to  what  I 
shall  do  for  the  future.  After  having  gone  through  with  such  a 
struggle  as  has  never  been  paralleled  in  duration  in  the  life  of 
any  reformer,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  been  the  target  at 
which  all  poisonous  and  deadly  missiles  have  been  hurled,  and 
having  seen  our  great  national  iniquity  blotted  out,  and  free¬ 
dom  “  proclaimed  throughout  all  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof,”  and  a  thousand  presses  and  pulpits  supporting  the 
claims  of  the  colored  population  to  fair  treatment  where  not 
one  could  be  found  to  do  this  in  the  early  days  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  conflict,  I  might  —  it  seems  to  me  —  be  permitted  to 
take  a  little  repose  in  my  advanced  years,  if  I  desired  to  do  so. 
But,  as  yet,  I  have  neither  asked  nor  wished  to  be  relieved  of 
any  burdens  or  labors  connected  with  the  good  old  cause.  I 
see  a  mighty  work  of  enlightenment  and  regeneration  yet  to  be 
accomplished  at  the  South,  and  many  cruel  wrongs  done  to  the 
freedmen  which  are  yet  to  be  redressed ;  and  I  neither  counsel 
others  to  turn  away  from  the  field  of  conflict,  under  the  delusion 
that  no  more  remains  to  be  done,  nor  contemplate  such  a  course 
in  my  own  case. 

The  object  for  which  the  Liberator  was  commenced  —  the 
extermination  of  chattel  slavery  —  having  been  gloriously  con¬ 
summated,  it  seems  to  me  specially  appropriate  to  let  its  exist¬ 
ence  cover  the  historic  period  of  the  great  struggle;  leaving 
what  remains  to  be  done  to  complete  the  work  of  emancipation 
to  other  instrumentalities  (of  which  I  hope  to  avail  myself), 
under  new  auspices,  with  more  abundant  means,  and  with 
millions  instead  of  hundreds  for  allies. 
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Most  happy  am  I  to  be  no  longer  in  conflict  with  the  mass  of 
my  fellow-countrymen  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  F or  no  man  of 
any  refinement  or  sensibility  can  be  indifferent  to  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  his  fellow -men,  if  it  be  rightly  earned.  But  to  obtain  it 
by  going  with  the  multitude  to  do  evil — by  pandering  to  des¬ 
potic  power  or  a  corrupt  public  sentiment  —  is  self -degradation 
and  personal  dishonor : 

“  For  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exiled  feels 
Than  Caesar  with  a  Senate  at  his  heels.” 

Better  to  be  always  in  a  minority  of  one  with  God  —  branded  as 
madman,  incendiary,  fanatic,  heretic,  infidel — frowned  upon  by 
“the  powers  that  be,”  and  mobbed  by  the  populace  —  or  con¬ 
signed  ignominiously  to  the  gallows,  like  him  whose  “  soul  is 
marching  on,”  though  his  “  body  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave,” 
or  burnt  to  ashes  at  the  stake  like  Wickliffe,  or  nailed  to  the 
cross  like  him  who  “gave  himself  for  the  world,” — in  defence 
of  the  right,  than  like  Herod,  having  the  shouts  of  a  multitude 
crying,  “  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man !  ” 

Farewell,  tried  and  faithful  patrons !  Farewell,  generous  bene¬ 
factors,  without  whose  voluntary  but  essential  pecuniary  con¬ 
tributions  the  Liberator  must  have  long  since  been  discontinued ! 
Farewell,  noble  men  and  women  who  have  wrought  so  long  and 
so  successfully,  under  God,  to  break  every  yoke !  Hail,  ye  ran¬ 
somed  millions !  Hail,  year  of  jubilee !  With  a  grateful  heart 
and  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  soul,  my  last  invocation  shall  be : 

“  Spirit  of  Freedom,  on !  — 

Oil !  pause  not  in  thy  flight 
Till  every  clime  is  won 
To  worship  in  thy  light : 

Speed  on  thy  glorious  way, 

And  wake  the  sleeping  lands ! 

Millions  are  watching  for  the  ray, 

And  lift  to  thee  their  hands. 

Still  ‘  Onward !  ’  be  thy  cry  — 

Thy  banner  on  the  blast ; 

And,  like  a  tempest,  as  thou  rushest  by, 

Despots  shall  shrink  aghast. 

On !  till  thy  name  is  known 
Throughout  the  peopled  earth ; 

On !  till  thou  reign’ st  alone, 

Man’s  heritage  by  birth  ; 

On  !  till  from  every  vale,  and  where  the  mountains  rise, 

The  beacon  lights  of  Liberty  shall  kindle  to  the  skies !  ” 

WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

Boston,  December  29, 1865. 
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ll  convincing  proof  of  his  unselfishness  than  his  vol-  l8^6_ 
untary  discontinuance  of  the  Liberator ,  and  his  joyful 
recognition  of  the  accomplishment  of  its  immediate 
object.1  Certainly  it  was  not  without  a  pang  of  regret 
that  he  gave  up  the  paper  and  its  office,  the  loss  of  which 
and  of  his  long-established  editorial  routine  made  him  feel, 
as  he  expressed  it,  “  like  a  hen  plucked  of  her  feathers.” 

Old  habits  he  could  not  at  once  shake  off.  Many  of  his 
exchanges  continued  to  come  to  him,  and  he  would  read 
and  clip  from  them  as  industriously  as  though  he  were 
still  purveying  for  the  Liberator ;  and  during  the  few 
weeks  in  which  the  office  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  (which  had  also  been  the  subscription- 
office  of  the  Liberator )  was  continued,  he  went  to  it 
almost  daily,  as  of  old.  The  Society  itself  voted,  at  the 
January  meeting,  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one,  not  to  Jan.  24,25. 
disband,  after  a  debate  in  which  the  argument  in  favor  of 
dissolution  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Quincy,  Mr.  May,  and  s.  May,  Jr. 
Mr.  Garrison,  who  all  withdrew  from  the  organization. 

The  importance  of  continuing  it  was  urged  with  much 
intensity  of  feeling  and  language  by  Mr.  Phillips  and  his 
supporters,  whose  imputation  that  the  retiring  members 
were  deserting  the  cause  was  warmly  resented  by  Mr. 

1  “  The  Euthanasia  of  the  Liberator  ”  was  celebrated  by  Edmund  Quincy 
in  the  N.  Y.  Independent  of  Jan.  11,  1866.  Notable  articles  on  the  career  of 
the  paper  and  its  editor  also  appeared  in  the  London  Daily  News  of  Jan.  9 
(by  Harriet  Martineau),  N.  Y.  Nation  (by  O.  B.  Frothingham),  and  N.  Y. 

Tribune  (by  H.  B.  Stanton)  of  Jan.  4,  and  in  other  leading  journals. 
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G-arrison  in  the  debate,  and  subsequently  in  the  N.  Y. 
Independent.  The  Society  whose  existence  was  declared 
of  such  vital  consequence  continued  the  Standard,  but 
did  nothing  more  for  the  next  four  years  than  hold  an 
annual  meeting.  Its  office  was  closed. 

In  February,  Mr.  Garrison  made  his  second  and  final 
visit  to  Washington,  for  the  sake  of  spending  a  few  days 
with  his  daughter,  who  had  recently  become  Mrs.  Henry 
Villard  and  gone  there  to  reside.  He  lectured  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  a  large  audience,  on  his  way  thither,  and  spent 
ten  days  at  the  Capital  at  a  peculiarly  exciting  time,  when 
the  apostasy  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  party  which  had 
elected  him  first  became  open  and  pronounced,  through 
his  veto  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  Bill,  and  his  disgrace¬ 
ful  harangue  in  denunciation  of  Congress  to  a  crowd  in 
front  of  the  White  House,  on  Washington’s  Birthday. 


W.  L.  Garrison  to  W.  P.  Garrison. 

Washington,  Feb.  22, 1866. 

I  have  come  here  at  a  very  interesting  and  opportune  period. 
This  is  a  live  Congress,  and  every  day  is  big  with  events  of 
national  importance.  I  have  heard  several  very  radical  speeches 
in  the  Senate  —  one  by  Senator  Yates,  “  flat-footed  ”  in  favor  of 
universal  (male)  suffrage ;  another  by  Senator  Wade,  on  his 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  allowing  no  man  to 
be  reelected  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  — 
a  very  bold  speech  in  its  utterance ;  and  a  third,  by  Senator 
Trumbull,  distinguished  for  logical  power  and  vigor  of  treat¬ 
ment,  pulverizing  the  President’s  veto  [of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau 
Bill],  and  showing  him  to  have  falsified  all  its  provisions  and 
purposes.  I  have  also  listened  to  the  reading  of  a  speech  by 
that  Kentucky  factionist,  Garrett  Davis,  in  support  of  the  veto. 
The  Copperhead  strength  is  very  weak,  in  intellect  and  num¬ 
bers,  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Last  evening,  I  called  with  Harry  at  Secretary  Stanton’s 
residence,  but  he  and  his  wife  had  gone  out  to  spend  the 
evening. 

This  forenoon,  I  had  a  brief  interview  with  General  Howard, 
who  is,  of  course,  full  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  to  be  the 
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duration  or  power  of  the  Bureau  ;  but  he  told  me  that  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  President  yesterday,  who  gave  him  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  should  speedily  announce,  by  proclamation, 
that  the  war  has  ended  and  peace  been  restored ;  and  that  the 
Bureau  would  continue  until  a  year  from  that  date,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  bill  constituting  the  Bureau.  He  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  depended  on,  especially  as  all  Rebeldom  and  Copper- 
dom  are  so  warmly  espousing  his  cause.  To-morrow  promises 
to  be  a  very  lively  day  in  the  Senate,  on  the  subject.  Senator 
Wilson  is  to  introduce  another  bill,  providing  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  Bureau  two  years  from  May  next,  with  enlarged 
powers ;  but  if  it  pass,  the  President  will  doubtless  veto  it,  as  in 
the  former  instance. 

To-day  (22d)  Washington  is  all  astir.  The  day  is  superb  aS 
to  the  weather  —  like  an  April  day  in  Boston  —  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue  is  thronged  by  all  sorts  of  people.  An  immense 
mass  of  secessionists  and  Copperheads  are  holding  a  meeting  at 
the  Theatre,  to  sustain  the  recreant  President ;  and  I  under¬ 
stand  he  is  to  address  them !  I  am  sure  the  bottomless  pit  is 
equally  jubilant. 

I  have  just  come,  with  Franky,  from  the  Capitol,  where  a  most 
fitting  and  eloquent  eulogium  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  and  services  of  the  late  Henry  Winter  Davis  by  Senator 
Creswell  of  Maryland.  The  hall  of  the  House  was  crowded  in 
every  part.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  present  — 
the  leading  military  men  —  dignitaries  of  all  kinds  —  Senators 
and  Representatives,  etc.  I  got  in  after  the  oration  began,  and 
was  standing  back  near  the  door,  when  Speaker  Colfax  got 
his  eye  upon  me,  and  instantly  sent  a  messenger  to  conduct 
me  to  a  seat  near  to  Secretary  Stanton,  Judge  Chase,  and 
other  notables.  After  the  services,  I  spoke  to  Stanton,  who 
expressed  great  regret  that  he  was  not  at  home  last  evening, 
and  said  he  would  not  be  absent  again  if  I  would  call.1  I 
was  introduced  to  a  large  number  of  Senators,  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  persons  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
warmly  received. 

To-morrow  evening  I  am  to  lecture  in  the  Union  League 
Hall.  ...  On  Sunday  evening  I  expect  to  address  the  col¬ 
ored  people  in  one  of  their  churches. 

IMr.  Garrison’s  first  call  on  reaching  Washington  was  on  Senator  Sum¬ 
ner  (Feb.  18).  “  Sumner  almost  made  a  declamatory  speech  about  universal 
suffrage,  and  intends  making  another  in  the  Senate  on  the  same  subject  ” 
(MS.  Feb.  19, 1866,  W.  L.  G.  to  H.  E.  G.). 
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The  Union  League  Hall  was  a  small  room  holding  but 
four  hundred  persons,  but  it  was  the  only  one  that  could 
be  obtained  for  Mr.  Garrison’s  lecture,  all  other  halls  and 
churches  (including  the  Unitarian)  being  refused  to  the 
gentleman  who  had  invited  him  to  speak  in  Washington. 
The  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  was  first  engaged,  but  the  propri¬ 
etors,  on  learning  the  name  of  the  lecturer,  demanded  a 
bond  that  no  colored  person  should  be  admitted,  which 
was  of  course  refused. 

It  was  a  larger  and  more  enthusiastic  assemblage  which 
Mr.  Garrison  addressed  in  the  Rev.  Henry  Highland  Gar¬ 
net’s  church,  the  following  Sunday  evening,  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  fervent  welcome  from  his  colored  friends.  On 
both  occasions  he  expressed  himself  with  emphasis  con¬ 
cerning  the  President’s  veto  and  speech ;  and,  on  his  way 
northward,  he  lectured  to  a  great  audience  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music  in  Brooklyn,  declaring  that  the  language 
in  which  Andrew  Johnson  had  assailed  Congress,  in  his 
speech  at  the  White  House,  was  in  itself  a  sufficient 
ground  for  his  impeachment  and  removal  from  office. 
This  proposition  he  urged  further  in  an  article  in  the 
N.  Y.  Independent,  the  last  but  one  that  he  was  able  to 
write  that  year,  and  in  a  lecture  which  he  delivered  in 
Auburn,  Syracuse,  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  month  of  January  he  had  experienced  a  severe 
fall  in  Boston,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  spend  the  evening 
at  the  house  of  James  T.  Fields,  with  Mrs.  Stowe,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Andrew,  and  other  friends,  and  struck  the  icy 
pavement  with  such  violence  that  his  right  hand  and 
shoulder  were  badly  bruised,  and  his  arm  almost  para¬ 
lyzed  for  a  time.  He  had  hardly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  it  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  a  second 
time,  as  he  was  hurrying  to  a  train,  and  again  struck 
heavily  on  his  right  arm  and  shoulder.  This  accident 
caused  him  many  months  of  suffering,  and  effectually 
disabled  him  from  any  literary  or  other  work  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  It  supplied,  too,  a  sufficient  reason  for  his 
not  attempting  a  task  to  which  he  was  strongly  urged  by 
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his  friends,  namely,  the  preparation  of  a  History  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Movement  in  the  United  States.  While  he 
was  at  work  on  the  last  number  of  the  Liberator,  he  had 
received  an  earnest  request  to  undertake  such  a  work, 
from  the  publishing  firm  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  who  subse¬ 
quently  made  a  very  liberal  proposition  to  that  end.  Mr. 
Garrison  provisionally  accepted  it,  but  he  had  many 
doubts  and  misgivings  on  the  subject,  and,  after  two 
years  of  alternating  resolution  and  hesitation,  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  idea.  The  only  overt  step  he  took  towards  it 
was  the  hiring  of  an  office  in  the  city,  to  which  the  files  of 
the  Liberator  were  taken  for  his  examination  and  review ; 
but  the  days  and  weeks  he  had  proposed  to  devote  to  them 
were  spent  in  writing  letters  and  clipping  the  current  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  first  line  of  the  History  was  never  written. 
“  Be  merciful !  ”  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  children,  who  was 
impatient  to  have  him  begin  the  work.  “  It  is  a  matter 
requiring  the  gravest  deliberation  before  I  actually  com¬ 
mit  myself  one  way  or  another.  I  confess,  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  the  mighty  task,  and  fear  I  shall  make  a  fail¬ 
ure  of  it,  if  I  try.”  Nearly  two  years  later,  in  writing  to 
Samuel  J.  May,  in  commendation  of  the  ‘  Recollections  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Conflict  ’  which  the  latter  was  then  pub¬ 
lishing  serially  in  the  Boston  Christian  Register,  he  thus 
expressed  himself : 

u  I  am  now  thinking  seriously  of  devoting  the  next  year,  if 
spared,  to  writing  a  History  of  the  Anti- Slavery  Struggle,  and 
shall  feel  grateful  for  any  aid  you  can  render  me.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  my  memory  of  persons  and  events  grows  more  and  more 
like  a  sieve ;  and  a  good  memory  is  a  most  important  auxiliary 
in  such  a  connection.  How  to  shape  the  work  will  be  puzzling 
—  the  subject  is  so  vast,  the  actors  so  many,  the  incidents  so 
multitudinous.  You  lovingly  fear  I  shall  not  do  justice  to 
myself.  Certainly,  how  to  dispose  of  myself,  without  seeming 
to  be  egotistical  by  personal  references  on  the  one  hand,  or 
affectedly  modest  by  omitting  them  on  the  other,  will  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  delicate  task.  But  I  shall  try  to  avoid  extremes,  and 
to  write  with  all  possible  simplicity  and  directness.  It  is  of  very 
little  consequence  in  regard  to  any  record  of  ourselves.  Time 
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makes  mockery  of  fame.  Enough,  that  the  Right  has  triumphed, 
that  Slavery  is  overthrown,  and  that  God  is  glorified.” 

During  the  spring  and  summer  months  of  1866,  Mr. 
Garrison  tried  various  treatments  and  remedies  for  his 
torturing  pains,  but  time  alone  brought  him  relief  or  cure. 
Whist  became  a  favorite  diversion  to  him,  and  he  spent 
many  an  evening  playing  the  game  with  his  children  and 
with  George  Thompson,  who  had  now  become  a  neighbor 
in  Roxbury  and  was  almost  daily  interchanging  calls  with 
his  old  comrade.  More  than  ever  Mr.  Garrison  devoted 
himself  to  his  wife,  who,  though  sadly  crippled,  found  much 
solace  in  reading  and  in  correspondence  with  her  absent 
children.  The  domestic  event  of  the  year  was  the  birth 
at  Rockledge  of  their  first  grandchild,  whose  advent  gave 
them  unspeakable  delight,  and  whom  Mr.  Garrison  never 
wearied  of  carrying  in  his  arms,  lulling  to  sleep,  or  enter¬ 
taining  with  song  or  piano. 

He  refused  to  sign  a  petition,  presented  by  George  Shea 
of  New  York,  for  Jefferson  Davis’s  release  from  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  had  no  disposition  to  join  Gerrit  Smith  and 
Horace  Greeley  in  that  movement.  Always  opposed  to 
capital  punishment,  he  declared  that  if  Davis,  with  his 
colossal  guilt,  escaped  the  gallows,  hanging  ought  certainly 
to  be  forever  abolished.  The  election,  in  the  fall  of  1866, 
of  a  former  compositor  on  the  Liberator  as  the  first  col¬ 
ored  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  afforded 
him  great  satisfaction. 

Deprived  of  his  income  from  the  Liberator,  prevented 
by  his  injuries  from  writing  or  lecturing,  his  wife  per¬ 
manently  crippled,  and  his  children  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  relieve  him  of  pecuniary  care,  Mr.  Garrison  naturally 
contemplated  his  rapidly  melting  resources  with  much 
anxiety,  unaware  that  a  movement  was  already  on  foot  to 
relieve  him  from  all  future  concern  on  that  score,  and  to 
make  him  comfortably  independent  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  Near  the  end  of  March,  a  number  of  gentle¬ 
men  met  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
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raising  a  national  testimonial  to  Mr.  Garrison,  in  grateful 
and  honorable  recognition  of  his  part  in  bringing  about 
the  great  consummation  of  universal  freedom  and  homo¬ 
geneous  institutions  in  the  United  States.  Ex-Governor 
Andrew  accepted  the  chairmanship  with  great  hearti¬ 
ness,  and  wrote  the  Address  to  the  Public,  to  which  a 
national  character  was  unmistakably  given  by  the  ap¬ 
proving  signatures  —  gladly  appended  in  every  case  — 
of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Chief  Justice 
of  Massachusetts,  the  State’s  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress,  Senators  and  Representatives  from  six¬ 
teen  other  States  (including  Missouri),  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  eminent 
poets  and  litterateurs  of  the  country,  and  leading  citizens 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago.  The 
press  also  cordially  endorsed  the  movement,  which  was  so 
quietly  initiated  that  Mr.  Garrison  knew  nothing  of  it  for 
several  weeks,  and  was  taken  utterly  by  surprise  when  it 
was  announced  to  him.  The  following  is  a  transcript  of 
the  circular  to  the  Public : 


National  Testimonial  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  Great  Work  of  Emancipation  in 
the  United  States  directs  our  minds  to  the  duty  of  some  fit  pub¬ 
lic  recognition  of  the  man  who  must  in  all  future  time  be  re¬ 
garded  as  its  visible  leader. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison,  then  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  established  the  Liberator  newspaper  in  1831,  and 
thenceforward  devoted  his  abilities  and  his  career  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  “  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation.”  After 
the  lapse  of  thirty-five  years  of  the  most  exacting  labor,  of  con¬ 
troversy,  peril,  and  misconception,  he  has  been  permitted  to  see 
the  object  gained  to  which  he,  at  first  almost  alone,  consecrated 
his  life.  The  generation  which  immediately  preceded  ours  re¬ 
garded  him  only  as  a  wild  enthusiast,  a  fanatic,  or  a  public 
enemy.  The  present  generation  sees  in  him  the  bold  and  honest 
reformer,  the  man  of  original,  self -poised,  heroic  will,  inspired 
by  a  vision  of  universal  justice  made  actual  in  the  practice  of 
nations  j  who,  daring  to  attack  without  reserve  the  worst  and 
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most  powerful  oppression  of  his  country  and  his  time,  has  out¬ 
lived  the  Giant  Wrong  he  assailed,  and  has  triumphed  over  the 
sophistries  by  which  it  was  maintained. 

In  this  difficult  and  perilous  work,  his  labors  have  been  so 
exclusively  directed  to  the  single  aim  of  the  overthrow  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Slavery,  and  so  absorbing  and  severe,  that,  with  abilities 
capable  of  winning  fortune  as  well  as  reputation,  he  is  now,  in 
respect  to  worldly  honors  and  emoluments,  as  he  was  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career. 

We  ask  simply  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  the  obligations  they  owe  to  this  American. 

Although  he  contended  for  the  rights  of  human  nature  —  and 
thus,  in  a  degree,  made  mankind  his  constituency  —  yet  here  was 
the  field  of  his  enterprise,  and  ours  was  the  land  to  be  immedi¬ 
ately  redeemed. 

He  was  the  advocate  of  no  private  interest,  he  was  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  no  sect  or  party  5  with  no  hope  of  worldly  profit  to 
be  reaped  from  the  measures  and  the  principles  he  urged,  he 
was  the  conspicuous,  the  acknowledged,  the  prophetic  leader  of 
the  movement  in  behalf  of  the  American  Slave  —  now  consum¬ 
mated  by  the  Edict  of  Universal  Emancipation. 

It  cannot  mar  the  dignity  of  his  position  as  a  man  of  honest 
intellectual  and  moral  independence,  to  receive  a  substantial 
testimonial  of  the  good-will  and  grateful  respect  of  his  friends 
and  countrymen ;  nor  can  it  be  more  than  an  honorable  recog¬ 
nition  on  the  part  of  the  uncounted  multitudes,  of  all  parties 
and  sections,  who  must  confess  themselves  to  have  become 
his  debtors,  to  give  to  him  such  a  testimonial,  and  to  make  it 
substantial. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  therefore  invite  all  people  who  re¬ 
joice  in  the  destruction  of  Slavery,  in  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Union  on  the  basis  of  Universal  Freedom,  who  appreciate  his 
past  service  in  the  cause  of  Liberty,  and  the  dignity  and  judg¬ 
ment  with  which  he  has  accepted  and  interpreted  the  more 
recent  events  of  public  history,  to  unite  with  us  in  presenting 
a  national  testimonial  of  not  less  than  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars 
to  our  fellow-countryman  —  William  Lloyd  Garrison.1 
April  25, 1866. 

1  The  following  letters  were  appended  to  the  circular : 

Dear  Sir:  Washington,  April  11,  1866. 

I  am  glad  that  you  and  others  have  taken  in  hand  the  project  of  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  Mr.  Garrison.  His  earnest  and  disinterested  labors  in  the  great 
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Mr.  Garrison  often  said  that  he  prized  this  document,  chap.  vii. 
with  its  signatures,  more  than  all  the  pecuniary  results 
that  might  follow  from  it.  As  to  these  he  was  never 
sanguine,  having  seen  many  an  ambitious  attempt  to 
reward  public  benefactors  or  commemorate  popular  heroes 
fail  miserably,  and  knowing  well  that  the  career  of  even  a 
successful  reformer  does  not  appeal  to  the  popular  fancy 
like  that  of  a  victorious  general  or  an  idolized  political 
leader.  And  in  truth,  with  all  its  weight  of  names,  the 
Garrison  Testimonial  owed  its  success  in  a  very  large 
measure  to  the  untiring  devotion  of  the  Secretary  and 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Rev.  Samuel  May,  Jr.,  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  work  of  securing  subscriptions.1  For  two  years, 
under  many  disadvantages,  he  gave  himself  unremittingly 
to  the  task,  until,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  the  result  was 
announced  to  Mr.  Garrison  in  the  following  letter : 


The  Testimonial  Committee  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 


Boston,  March  10, 1868.  BostonDaiiy 

%  .  Advertiser, 

Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  to  obtain  May  16, 
for  you  a  national  testimonial  in  acknowledgment  of  your  l868' 
preeminent  services  in  forwarding  the  abolition  of  American 
slavery,  having  brought  our  labors  nearly  to  a  close,  think  the 
time  has  arrived  to  present  you  with  a  statement  of  the  result. 

We  have  received  in  all,  after  deducting  every  necessary 
expense,  thirty-one  thousand  dollars,  which  we  are  happy  now 


cause  of  Emancipation,  of  which  he  may  almost  he  said,  to  he  the  pioneer, 
may  be  most  fitly  so  recognized.  His  best  reward  is  the  triumph  of  the 
cause,  achieved  already,  though  not  yet  perfected;  but  let  there  be 
added  to  that  most  precious  sense  of  grand  results  from  work  nobly  done, 
such  a  recognition  by  the  people  as  will  be  equally  honorable  to  them 

and  to  him.  „  ,  . 

Yours  very  truly,  S.  P.  Chase. 


Charles  Sumner,  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee,  said:  “Mr.  Garrison’s 
sublime  dedication  of  himself  all  alone  to  this  cause,  at  a  moment  when  it 
was  disregarded,  can  never  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
I  trust  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  securing  an 
honorable  token  of  the  grateful  sentiments  which  his  name  must  always 
inspire  among  the  friends  of  Human  Rights.” 

iMr.  May  also  visited  Washington  and  secured  the  signatures  attached 
to  the  Address  to  the  Public. 
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to  place  in  your  hands ;  and  this  sum  we  have  reason  to  believe 
will  be  increased  one  or  two  thousand  dollars  more  from  sources 
where  we  know  a  subscription  has  been  undertaken,  but  is  not 
yet  finished. 

The  testimonial  is  in  every  sense  national.  Contributions  to 
it  have  come  from  every  quarter  of  the  country,  from  all  classes, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated  and  the  unlearned,  from 
persons  of  both  sexes,  of  every  religious  and  political  opinion, 
and  of  every  race.  The  sums  we  have  received  have  been  given 
always  cheerfully,  often  joyfully,  the  donors  declaring  it  a 
privilege  and  an  honor  to  share  in  the  offering.  Distinguished 
philanthropists  of  other  countries  have  also,  unsolicited,  added 
their  offerings  to  this  testimonial  fund. 

It  gives  us  the  highest  gratification  to  present  this  national 
tribute  to  you  as  the  leader  and  inspirer  of  the  movement  against 
American  slavery,  which  has  resulted  in  one  of  the  greatest 
moral  triumphs  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Having  devoted 
yourself  from  early  manhood  wholly  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom,  regardless  of  all  personal  dangers  and  sacrifices,  you 
have  now  the  joy  of  living  in  a  country  of  which  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  free.  Whatever  trials  and  sufferings  may  await  the 
race  for  which  you  have  labored,  they  can  never  again  be 
reduced  to  slavery. 

Our  pleasure  on  this  occasion  is  saddened  only  by  the  recol¬ 
lection  that  our  chairman,  the  late  Governor  Andrew,  who 
entered  into  the  plan  of  the  committee  with  all  the  energy  of  his 
sympathetic  nature,  using  both  his  tongue  and  pen  to  promote 
it,  cannot  place  his  name  with  ours  here.  No  one  would  have 
rejoiced  more  than  he  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  effort. 

We  trust,  Mr.  Garrison,  the  offering  we  present  will  cheer  you 
and  Mrs.  Garrison  during  the  remainder  of  your  fives,  be  they 
longer  or  shorter,  not  merely  by  the  material  resources  which  it 
brings,  but  by  the  precious  recollection  that  it  is  the  gift  of  a 
grateful  generation  of  your  countrymen  and  friends.  May  you 
long  be  spared,  a  living  example,  to  your  country  and  the  world. 

Your  friends,  Samuel  E.  Sewall, 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 
William  E.  Coffin, 
William  Endicott,  Jr., 
Samuel  May,  Jr., 

Edmund  Quincy, 

Thomas  Russell, 

Robert  C.  Waterston. 
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W.  L.  Garrison  to  the  Testimonial  Committee. 

Boston,  March  12, 1868. 

Respected  Friends  :  In  replying  to  your  very  kind  letter  of 
the  10th  instant,  transferring  to  my  hands  the  truly  generous 
sum  obtained  by  you  as  a  national  testimonial,  in  recognition  of 
my  labors  in  the  anti-slavery  cause  through  a  long  and  perilous 
struggle,  I  shall  try  in  vain  to  find  words  adequately  to  express 
my  feelings.  I  can  only  tender  to  you  my  heartfelt  thanks  for 
this  signal  proof  of  your  personal  esteem  and  good-will.  I  am 
so  constituted  as  not  to  fear  the  frowns  of  men,  when  conscious 
of  being  in  the  right ;  yet  no  one  should  desire  more  strongly  than 
I  have  always  done  to  secure  the  regards  of  the  wise,  the  good, 
and  the  true,  next  to  the  approval  of  my  own  conscience  as  unto 
God.  All  controversy,  where  no  principle  is  involved,  no  right 
to  be  vindicated,  no  wrong  to  be  redressed,  is  utterly  distasteful 
to  my  temperament.  If,  therefore,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  I 
was  “  a  disturber  of  the  peace  ”  and  “  a  troubler  of  Israel,”  it 
was  not  of  my  choice  or  seeking ;  but  necessity  was  laid  upon 
me  so  to  act,  by  the  heinous  wrongf ulness  of  chattel  slavery,  by 
the  Christian  obligation  to  remember  those  in  bonds  as  bound 
with  them,  by  the  irresistible  claims  of  outraged  human  nature, 
and  by  a  more  than  patriotic  interest  in  the  welfare  of  my  native 
land.  Little  indeed  did  I  know  or  anticipate  how  prolonged  or 
how  virulent  would  be  the  struggle,  when  I  lifted  up  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  immediate  emancipation,  and  essayed  to  rouse  the  nation 
to  a  sense  of  its  guilt  and  danger.  But,  having  put  my  hand  to 
the  plow,  how  could  I  look  back  ?  For,  in  a  cause  so  righteous, 

I  could  not  doubt  that,  having  turned  the  furrows,  if  I  sowed  in 
tears  I  should  one  day  reap  in  joy.  But,  whether  permitted  to 
live  to  witness  the  abolition  of  slavery  or  not,  I  felt  assured  that, 
as  I  demanded  nothing  that  was  not  clearly  in  accordance  with 
justice  and  humanity,  some  time  or  other,  if  remembered  at  all, 

I  should  stand  vindicated  in  the  eyes  of  my  countrymen.  In  the 
very  first  number  of  the  Liberator  I  said  : 

“  It  is  pretended,  that  I  am  retarding  the  cause  of  emancipation  by  the  Ante,  i :  225. 
coarseness  of  my  invective  and  the  precipitancy  of  my  measures.  The 
charge  is  not  true.  On  this  question  my  influence,  humble  as  it  is,  is  felt 
at  this  moment  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  shall  be  felt  in  coming  years, 
not  perniciously  hut  beneficially  —  not  as  a  curse  but  as  a  blessing ;  and 
posterity  will  bear  testimony  that  I  was  right.” 

Happily,  I  have  not  had  to  wait  for  posterity  for  my  vindi¬ 
cation —  a  generous  and  complete  vindication.  But,  by  the 
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mighty  power  of  a  wonder-working  Providence,  I  have  been 
permitted  to  see  the  gory  system  of  slavery  annihilated,  and  its 
four  millions  of  captives  set  free.  My  reproach  has  been  turned 
into  commendation,  and  my  shame  into  honor.  In  approval 
of  this  testimonial,  I  see  the  honored  name  of  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  himself  an  early  and  fearless 
champion  in  the  same  good  cause  —  that  of  the  Hon.  James 
Speed  of  Kentucky,  late  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States — the  names  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  Maine  to  Oregon — the  names  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts  —  the  names  of 
eminent  merchants,  lawyers,  collegiate  professors,  poets,  phi¬ 
lanthropists,  editors,  etc.,  etc.  In  view  of  a  list  so  broadly 
representative,  and  distinguished  for  such  intellectual,  moral, 
and  political  weight  —  added  to  this  the  list  of  approving  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  fund  —  I  feel  the  profoundest  humility  mingled 
with  the  deepest  gratitude.  Some  of  these  I  have  never  seen, 
and  probably  shall  never  see  in  the  flesh ;  but  I  wish  to  thank 
each  one  of  them  as  in  his  immediate  presence.  Among  the 
contributors  abroad  are  the  honored  names  of  John  Bright, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  William  E.  Forster,  Thomas  B.  Potter,  Sam¬ 
uel  Morley,  John  Cropper,  and  Arthur  Albright.  The  moral 
verdict  rendered  by  such  an  array  is  prized  by  me  incompa¬ 
rably  above  all  the  gold  and  silver  ever  coined.  While  it  has 
particular  reference  to  my  career,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in 
the  appeal,  it  also  means  much  more  than  this  —  namely,  the 
vindication  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  as  such,  and  of  all 
who  have  faithfully  labored  to  secure  its  triumph.  Its  design, 
therefore,  is  neither  pecuniary  reward  nor  personal  exaltation ; 
but  is  vitalized  and  made  all-embracing  by  the  sublime  histor¬ 
ical  event  to  which  it  relates. 

Having  never  sought  the  applause  of  my  fellow-men,  nor 
asked  any  favors  at  their  hands,  nor  claimed  to  be  more  than 
others  in  labors  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  I 
trust  no  one  will  be  found  so  unjust  as  to  impute  to  me  a  wish 
to  have  any  of  my  co-laborers  thrown  into  the  shade.  Long 
before  I  took  up  the  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  man,  without 
regard  to  race  or  complexion,  many  had  done  the  same,  in  their 
way  and  according  to  the  light  given  them.  Liberty  has  never 
been  without  her  witnesses  on  earth.  The  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  contains,  in  its  “  self-evident  truths,”  all  the  aboli¬ 
tionism  I  have  ever  enunciated.  So  does  the  Golden  Rule. 
Certainly  I  have  never  sought  to  put  myself  up,  nor  any  fellow- 
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worker  down.  As  to  where  I  have  stood  and  what  I  have  done, 
by  the  help  of  God,  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  this  land, 
the  fury  of  the  oppressor  in  the  past  is  a  more  sure  certificate 
than  any  that  can  now  be  given  me  by  the  friends  of  freedom. 
Yet,  without  co-workers  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  and  in 
every  position  in  society,  my  labors  had  been  almost  in  vain, 
and  peradventure  the  year  of  jubilee  indefinitely  postponed. 

Of  this  testimonial  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  none  was 
ever  more  unsought  or  more  unexpected ;  none  more  sponta¬ 
neous  or  more  honorable  was  ever  proffered.  Under  the  guise  of 
self-abnegation,  I  might  decline  it ;  but  I  have  labored  in  vain 
if  I  have  now  to  prove  my  disinterestedness  by  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  mark  “  of  the  good-will  and  grateful  respect  of  friends 
and  countrymen.”  He  who  insists  upon  always  giving,  but 
never  receiving,  may  possibly  discover  that  he  is  actuated  by  a 
false  pride  and  a  selfish  exclusiveness.  Perceiving  the  spirit  and 
object  which  have  prompted  this  testimonial,  and  the  complete 
justification  of  a  once  hated  but  now  gloriously  triumphant 
cause  embodied  in  it,  I  accept  it  in  no  dependent  sense,  nor  as 
a  pecuniary  reward  for  any  sacrifices  made  or  labors  performed, 
but  with  becoming  self-respect,  and  with  untrammelled  free¬ 
dom  of  thought,  speech,  and  action.  I  accept  it,  moreover,  not 
as  relating  to  any  other  question  than  that  of  slavery,  not  as  an 
approval  of  all  my  methods  of  action  or  modes  of  expression 
(for  some  of  these  I  should  be  quite  sure  to  alter  on  a  critical 
revision,  now  that  the  heat  and  smoke  of  the  conflict  are  ended), 
but  exactly  for  what  it  is  intended  to  sanction  and  commend,  to 
wit  —  the  cause  of  universal  freedom,  and  an  unswerving  advo¬ 
cacy  of  that  cause,  at  whatever  cost  or  peril.  By  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  notwithstanding  the  pangs  and  dangers  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  transitional  state,  we  may  ultimately  hope  for  all  crowning 
mercies  upon  our  beloved  country.  For  brass  there  shall  be 
brought  forth  gold,  and  for  iron  silver,  and  for  wood  brass,  and 
for  stones  iron.  Every  man  shall  sit  under  his  own  vine,  and 
there  shall  be  none  to  molest  or  make  afraid. 

My  pleasure,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  is  saddened  in  this 
connection,  as  well  as  your  own,  in  view  of  the  sudden  demise  of 
your  lamented  chairman,  ex- Governor  Andrew,  who  honored 
me  with  his  friendship  and  confidence  when  friends  and  sup¬ 
porters  were  “  few  and  far  between,”  and  who  took  a  more  than 
friendly  interest  in  the  inception  and  completion  of  this  testi¬ 
monial,  himself  writing  the  appeal  to  the  people,  and  exerting 
his  influence  to  get  it  responded  to,  to  the  full  extent  therein 
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designated.  Were  he  now  living,  no  one  would  take  more 
pleasure  in  the  result  than  himself.  His  loss  is  a  national  be¬ 
reavement.  For,  since  the  tragical  death  of  President  Lincoln, 
what  public  man  has  been  so  widely  lamented  as  himself  ?  So 
gentle,  yet  so  forcible!  so  conciliating,  yet  so  outspoken!  so 
modest,  yet  so  intrepid  !  so  yielding  where  no  sense  of  duty  was 
involved,  yet  so  inflexible  in  the  maintenance  of  his  principles ! 
so  full  of  “  the  milk  of  human  kindness,”  yet  so  like  a  flame  of 
fire  against  injustice !  so  thoroughly  domestic  in  his  affections 
and  habits,  yet  so  ready  at  all  times  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  his  country !  —  among  the  most  manly  of  men,  the  most 
upright  of  statesmen,  and  the  best  of  patriots !  What  he  did 
as  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  during  the  late  slavehold¬ 
ing  rebellion,  both  for  the  State  which  he  represented  and  the 
nation  whose  liberties  he  upheld,  is  it  not  a  signal  part  of  the 
history  of  the  times,  to  be  admiringly  rehearsed  by  a  grateful 
posterity  ?  In  him  the  hunted  fugitive  slave  always  found  an 
advocate  ready  to  interpose  all  his  legal  ability  and  forensic 
eloquence  to  shield  him  from  the  terrible  fate  of  rendition  ;  for 
the  millions  in  bondage  he  cherished  the  deepest  sympathy ;  and 
the  entire  colored  population  of  the  republic  should  ever  cherish 
his  memory  with  grateful  emotions. 

Again  warmly  thanking  you  as  a  committee,  and  all  who 
have  in  any  manner  participated  in  procuring  this  testimonial, 
I  remain,  with  the  highest  personal  regard, 

Yours,  for  a  free  country  and  a  free  world, 

Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison. 

The  English  contributions  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Garrison 
aggregated  nearly  three  hundred  pounds,  and  some  of 
these  were  transmitted  through  James  Russell  Lowell, 
who  made  it  the  occasion  for  writing  the  following  note  : 

J.  E.  Loivell  to  IF  L.  Garrison. 

Elmwood,  29th  Dec.,  1866. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  In  sending  me  some  subscriptions  by  friends 
in  England  towards  the  “  Garrison  Testimonial,”  Mr.  Thomas 
C.  Ryley  copies  a  passage  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bright,  enclos¬ 
ing  a  £5  contribution.  As  I  am  sure  the  extract  must  give 
pleasure  to  you  and  yours,  I  recopy  it : 

“It  is  true  I  have  ten  times  more  applications  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  than  I  can  comply  with,  but  I  gladly  send  you  £5  towards 
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the  Garrison  fund.  I  know  no  nobler  man  than  Wm.  Lloyd 
Garrison,  and  no  man  more  rejoices  that  he  has  lived  to  see  the 
great  day  of  freedom  than  I  do.  I  hope  he  will  believe  that  our 
small  contributions  to  the  fund  but  faintly  express  the  esteem 
and  affection  which  his  English  friends  feel  towards  him.”- 
Allow  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  add  my  own  hearty  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Bright’s  words,  and  to  say  that  nothing  could  have  been 
more  in  keeping  with  the  uniform  wisdom  of  your  anti-slavery 
leadership  than  the  time  you  chose  for  resigning  it. 

With  great  respect, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  R.  Lowell. 
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FROM  the  time  the  destruction  of  slavery  was  an 
assured  fact,  Mr.  Garrison  had  cherished  the  hope 
that  he  might  once  more  revisit  his  transatlantic  coadju¬ 
tors,  and  rejoice  with  them  that  CowpeFs  boast,  “  Slaves 
cannot  breathe  in  England !  ”  could  now  be  applied  to 
America.  The  fact  that  his  daughter  and  her  husband, 
and  his  youngest  son,  were  then  abroad  and  urging  him 
to  join  them;  the  hope  that  travel  and  change  of  scene 
might  accelerate  his  recovery ;  the  temptation  to  visit  the 
International  Exposition  at  Paris ;  and  an  appointment 
by  the  American  Freedman’s  Union  Commission  to  repre¬ 
sent  it  at  an  International  Anti-Slavery  Conference  to  be 
held  iu  that  city  in  August, —  all  combined  to  determine 
his  going,  and  George  Thompson,  after  three  years’  resi¬ 
dence  in  America,  decided  to  return  to  England  with  him. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  they  sailed  together  from  Boston 
on  the  Cuba.  A  host  of  friends  gathered  at  East  Boston 
to  see  them  off,  and  preparations  had  been  made  to  escort 
them  down  the  harbor  with  the  Revenue  Cutter,  which 
Collector  Russell  offered  for  the  purpose,  but  a  heavy  rain 
prevented  this.  Mr.  Waterston,  of  the  Testimonial  Com¬ 
mittee,  announced  to  Mr.  Garrison  that  Thirty  Thousand 
Dollars  had  been  collected  and  placed  to  his  credit,  and  as 
the  Cuba  swung  into  the  stream  and  began  her  voyage, 
the  guns  of  the  gaily  dressed  Revenue  Cutter  fired  a  part¬ 
ing  salute  in  his  honor,  which  was  repeated  by  the  boys  of 
the  School  Ship  Massachusetts,  who  manned  the  yards  of 
that  vessel  and  gave  three  rousing  cheers. 
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The  voyage  to  Liverpool  was  quick  and  uneventful. 
Mr.  Garrison  proceeded  directly  to  Paris,  parting  with 
Mr.  Thompson  at  London,  and  crossing  the  Channel,  for 
the  first  time,  between  Folkestone  and  Boulogne.  The 
wretched  accommodation  for  passengers  on  the  Channel 
steamers  amazed  him,  and  in  trying  to  compute  the  yearly 
aggregate  of  misery  caused  thereby  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  travellers,  he  became,  as  he  declared,  “  too  indignant 
to  be  seasick.”  The  next  four  weeks  he  devoted  to  sight¬ 
seeing  in  Paris,  in  company  with  his  children,  and  was 
charmed  by  the  gay  and  brilliant  city.  He  made  many 
visits  to  the  great  Exposition,  and  never  wearied  of 
strolling  or  driving  through  the  parks  and  along  the 
boulevards,  or  of  excursions  to  St.  Cloud  and  Versailles. 
The  shop  windows  had  an  especial  fascination  for  him. 
He  had  never  before  shown  any  interest  in  diamonds  or 
precious  stones,  but  the  great  jewelry  shops  in  the  Palais 
Royal  arcades  fairly  dazzled  him.  Every  day  brought  its 
novel  experience,  and  was  so  fully  occupied  that  he  found 
scant  time  for  recording  his  impressions ;  hence,  his 
letters  present  little  that  is  quotable.  He  saw  the  great 
military  display  of  the  6th  of  June,  when  Napoleon  enter¬ 
tained  his  guests  the  Czar  Alexander  and  King  William  of 
Prussia  (accompanied  by  Bismarck)  with  a  review  of  sixty 
thousand  troops  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

“  As  a  spectacle,”  he  wrote,  “  it  was  the  most  gorgeous  and 
the  most  imposing  of  any  I  have  ever  witnessed,  or  ever  expect 
to  witness.  The  sun  shone  clearly  out,  adding  to  the  brilliancy 
and  effectiveness  of  the  scene.  ...  Of  course,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  this  mighty  warlike  display  gave  me  no  pleasure, 
but  rather  much  pain  at  seeing  such  a  perversion  of  human 
nature  in  support  of  usurpation  and  oppression.  As  the  royal 
party  rode  out  of  the  park,  they  were  fired  upon  by  a  Pole,  who 
doubtless  intended  to  kill  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  but  he  only 
succeeded  in  killing  the  horse  of  an  officer  riding  by  the  side  of 
the  royal  carriage,  the  pistol  bursting  in  his  hand.  He  was 
immediately  arrested. 

“  I  have  dined  with  Madame  Coignet  and  Miss  Dowling,  who 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  Freedmen’s  movement  in  Paris. 
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.  .  .  I  there  met  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  hut  as 
he  could  not  speak  English,  nothing  passed  between  us.  I  have 
also  dined  with  Monsieur  Tourgueneff,  my  Russian  admirer, 
and  a  nobleman  by  nature  as  well  as  by  station.  ...  I 
have  also  had  a  very  agreeable  interview  with  the  celebrated 
Professor  Laboulaye,  who  strongly  reminded  me,  in  his  sweet, 
gentle  manners,  and  in  the  shape  of  his  head,  of  the  lamented 
Professor  Follen.  Even  he  is  not  allowed  to  address  a  class  or 
assemblage  of  persons  in  more  than  two  places  in  the  whole  city 
of  Paris !  Everything  here  is  under  governmental  espionage 
and  dictation,  and  therefore  in  a  volcanic  condition,  although 
the  volcano  is  capped  for  the  present.” 

Mr.  Garrison  met  still  another  eminent  Frenchman  : 

“  Two  or  three  days  ago,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  M.  Cochin, 
expressive  of  my  admiration  of  his  character  and  works  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Slavery  and  the  Results  of  Emancipation,  and  my  desire 
to  have  an  interview  with  him,  if  agreeable,  before  leaving 
Paris  for  London.  He  immediately  wrote  a  very  cordial  note 
in  reply,  and  then  drove  in  his  carriage  a  long  distance  to  our 
hotel,  and  sent  up  his  card,  with  the  letter.  As  I  happened  to 
be  all  alone,  ...  I  could  not  read  his  letter,  which  was 
written  in  French ;  and  as  the  servant  who  brought  me  the 
letter  and  card  could  not  understand  a  word  of  English,  I  could 
not  make  any  response ;  and  so  M.  Cochin  had  to  drive  home 
without  seeing  me !  He  left  an  invitation  to  have  me  take 
breakfast  with  him  the  next  morning,  and  Harry,  at  my  request, 
went  along  with  me  to  act  as  my  interpreter.  We  were  very 
heartily  received ;  but  though  Cochin,  I  am  assured,  can  speak 
very  well  in  English,  yet  his  diffidence  was  apparently  so  great 
about  it  that  he  chose  to  carry  on  the  conversation  wholly  in 
French,  talking  with  great  fluency  and  animation,  Harry  inter¬ 
preting  what  he  said  as  he  went  along.  We  stopped  only  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes,  declining  to  take  the  breakfast  which  we  saw 
spread  in  another  room,  though  he  assured  us  that  his  wife  (whom 
we  did  not  see,  as  she  probably  expected  to  see  me  at  break¬ 
fast)  could  speak  English  readily.  Cochin  is  in  the  prime 
of  life,  has  a  fine  countenance,  and  in  his  manners  is  a  finished 
gentleman,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  France 
for  his  literary  and  scientific  ability.  His  family  descent  is  old 
and  high.” 

This  was  only  one  of  many  experiences  in  which  his  ig¬ 
norance  of  any  language  hut  his  own  was  a  sad  drawback 
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to  Mr.  Garrison’s  happiness.  He  was,  however,  constantly 
meeting  countrymen  and  friends  in  Paris,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  he  recognized  and  addressed  by  two  of  the 
colored  waiters  at  the  American  restaurant  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition.  He  spent  a  very  agreeable  evening  with  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  whom  he  had  never  before  met,  and  who 
had  been  appointed  a  fellow-delegate  with  him  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Conference. 

On  the  15th  of  June  he  returned  to  London,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  daughter  and  son.  He  had  little  time  for 
looking  about  the  city  and  noting  the  changes  since  his 
last  visit  in  1846,  before  he  was  overwhelmed  by  letters  and 
notes  of  invitation,  and  proffered  courtesies  from  friends 
in  London  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  After 
George  Thompson,  his  first  call  was  on  John  Bright,  whom 
he  happened  never  to  have  met  in  his  previous  visits. 
Their  interview  was  delightful  for  its  cordiality  and 
informality,  seeming  rather  like  the  meeting  of  old  friends. 
The  next  day  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Argyll,  at  Argyll  Lodge,  Kensington,  desiring  to  testify 
his  appreciation  of  the  Duke’s  unfaltering  support  of  the 
Northern  cause  during  the  civil  war,  and  his  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  friendship  and  support  of  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  whose  daughter,  a  young  girl  in  1840,  now 
greeted  him  as  the  Duchess  of  Argyll.  Five  of  her  twelve 
children  were  brought  into  the  room  to  see  him  whose 
name  had  ever  been  an  honored  one  in  her  mother’s  house. 
A  day  or  two  later  he  received  a  note  from  the  (Dowager) 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  herself,  who  was  now  a  great  in¬ 
valid  and  sojourning  at  Chiswick  House,  one  of  the  seats 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

Chiswick,  June  21. 

Dear  Sir  : 

I  did  not  hear  without  great  emotion  that  you  are  returned  to 
England,  and  I  look  forward  with  great  happiness  to  meet  you 
in  these  better  times.  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  long  you  stay, 
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for  if  your  time  allows  of  a  little  delay,  I  would  wait  a  little  in 
hopes  of  being  rather  more  free  from  violent  pain. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

Harriet  Sutherland. 


I  have  been  very  ill  for  the  last  month. 
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To  this,  Mr.  Garrison  replied  that  he  hesitated  to  in¬ 
trude  on  her  in  her  invalid  condition  ;  hut  she  quickly  re¬ 
sponded  :  “  However  unwell,  I  would  not  on  any  account 
not  see  you,”  and  she  requested  him  to  come  to  luncheon 
at  Chiswick  House,  and  sent  her  carriage  for  him  and  his 
children.  She  was  still  too  unwell  to  leave  her  room,  and 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll  and  Marquis  of  Lome 
entertained  her  guests  at  luncheon,  and  did  the  honors  of 
the  house.  Mr.  Garrison  was  ushered  without  delay  into 
the  chamber  of  the  Duchess,  by  her  daughter,  and  wel¬ 
comed  with  great  warmth  and  feeling.  She  made  him 
bring  his  children  in  to  see  her,  after  luncheon,  and  when 
the  house,  with  its  treasures  of  art,  its  rooms  in  which  Pox 
and  Canning  had  died,  and  its  beautiful  grounds  with  their 
superb  cedars  of  Lebanon,  had  been  shown  them  by  their 
attentive  hosts,  and  they  were  about  to  return  to  the  city, 
Mr.  Garrison  was  again  taken  to  his  staunch  friend  for  the 
parting  which  was  final  for  this  life.  The  Duchess  died 
in  the  following  year. 

Under  the  escort  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Chesson  (Mr.  Thompson’s 
son-in-law),  Mr.  Garrison  visited  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  was  introduced  to  John  Stuart  Mill  and  James  Stans- 
feld,  Jr.,  the  latter  the  son-in-law  of  his  old  friend,  ffm. 
H.  Ashurst ;  and  at  Stansfeld’s  house,  a  few  evenings  later, 
he  renewed  with  delight  his  acquaintance  with  Joseph 
Mazzini. 


Introduction  “  Of  course,”  he  afterwards  wrote,  “  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Writing"*/  makes  perceptible  changes  in  us  all  — changes  which  are  ren- 
Mazzini,  dered  the  more  striking  by  a  separation  for  so  long  a  term. 

But  Mazzini’s  altered  appearance  affected  me  sadly.  There 
were,  indeed,  the  same  finely  shaped  head  5  the  same  dark,  lus¬ 
trous  eyes ;  the  same  classical  features ;  the  same  grand  intellect ; 
the  same  lofty  and  indomitable  spirit ;  the  same  combination  of 
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true  modesty  and  heroic  assertion,  of  exceeding  benignity  and 
inspirational  power,  as  in  the  earlier  days ;  but,  physically,  he 
was  greatly  attenuated,  stricken  in  countenance,  broken  in 
health,  and  evidently  near  the  close  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 
But,  no  marvel !  During  our  long  absence  from  each  other, 
what  mighty  intellectual  forces  he  had  brought  into  play !  what 
exhausting  vigils  he  had  been  obliged  to  keep,  and  labors  to 
perform !  what  cruel  betrayals,  what  hairbreadth  escapes,  what 
fiery  trials  had  been  his !  .  .  .  Through  all  these  trying 
vicissitudes  he  had  passed,  and  well  might  the  outward  man 
show  signs  of  marked  infirmity  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  flight  of 
time.  But  I  was  painfully  convinced  that  he  had  greatly  injured 
himself  —  his  nervous  temperament  being  finely  wrought  — 
by  his  one  bad  habit  of  excessive  smoking ;  a  habit  which  had 
mastered  his  self-control,  the  evil  effects  of  which  he  readily 
admitted,  which  (as  he  told  me)  was  fastened  upon  him  by  his 
long  solitary  imprisonment,  and  from  the  craving  demands 
of  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  escape  by  an  effort  to  lessen 
the  number  of  cigars  used  by  him  daily.  Lamenting  that  so 
great  a  soul  should  be  in  such  self-imposed  bondage,  I  earnestly 
besought  him  to  summon  all  his  powers,  and,  both  for  his  own 
safety  and  as  a  noble  example  to  others,  resolve  to  go  for  ‘  im¬ 
mediate  and  unconditional  emancipation.’  Nothing  could  be 
more  respectful,  more  sweet,  more  gentle  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  received  my  entreaty.” 

Other  friends  whom  he  met  were  Peter  A.  Taylor,  M.  P. 
for  Leicester,  and  his  wife,  ardent  friends  of  the  North 
in  the  war  days,  Thomas  Hughes,  and  Justin  McCarthy, 
then  editing  the  Morning  Star.  Invitations  to  breakfast 
or  dinner  came  to  him  from  the  son  and  grandson  of  his 
early  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  and  from  Lord 
Houghton,  at  whose  house  he  met  Anthony  Trollope  and 
Hepworth  Dixon.  Trollope  had  a  low  opinion  of  the  negro, 
and  discussed  him  from  the  ethnological  standpoint  in  a 
manner  that  stirred  Mr.  Harrison’s  indignation,  and  led 
him  to  handle  the  novelist  in  a  vigorous  and  summary 
fashion  delightful  to  his  host,  who  recalled  the  incident 
ten  years  later.  A  day  was  spent  at  Richmond  with  the 
Due  d’Aumale  and  his  nephews,  the  Comte  de  Paris  and 
Due  de  Chartres,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Auguste 
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Laugel,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Chapman.  In 
addition  to  all  these  occupations,  Mr.  Garrison  was  be¬ 
sieged  by  callers  at  his  lodgings,  and  had  little  time  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  impending  demonstration  in  his 
honor  which  he  greatly  dreaded. 

Announcement  was  made,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
London,  that  “  a  Public  Breakfast  in  honor  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  the  leader  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Party 
in  the  United  States/7  would  be  held  at  St.  James’s  Hall, 
on  Saturday,  June  29,  at  noon,  and  that  John  Bright, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  would  preside  on  the  occasion.  The  price  of 
tickets  was  placed  at  ten  shillings  each,  and  the  presence 
of  ladies  was  invited.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements 
consisted  of  more  than  fifty  gentlemen,  all  of  them  well 
known,  and  most  of  them  eminent  for  their  political, 
social,  literary,  or  scientific  standing.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
headed  the  list  as  Chairman,  with  the  Hon.  E.  Lyulph 
Stanley  as  Vice-Chairman,  and  they  were  supported  by 
Lord  Houghton,  Lord  Alfred  Spencer  Churchill,  and  Sir 
George  Young;  by  members  of  Parliament  like  John 
Bright,  John  Stuart  Mill,  William  E.  Forster,  James 
Stansfeld,  Jr.,  Charles  and  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
Peter  A.  Taylor,  Thomas  Hughes,  Thomas  Bayley  Potter, 
and  Joseph  Cowen ;  by  members  of  the  bar  like  Serjeant 
Parry,  W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  and  William  Shaen;  by 
philosophers,  scientists,  and  litterateurs  like  Herbert 
Spencer  F.  D.  Maurice  and  T.  H.  Huxley,  Goldwin  Smith, 
Richard  H.  Hutton,  William  Howitt,  Frederic  Harrison, 
and  William  Black ;  and  by  journalists  like  Justin  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  A.  H.  Dymond,  and  F.  W.  Chesson. 

That  these  names  were  lent  in  no  perfunctory  spirit  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  the  Committee 
were  present  at  the  Breakfast.  The  fine  hall  was  thronged. 
Upwards  of  three  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down 
at  the  tables,  which  occupied  the  floor  of  the  hall.  The 
galleries,  too,  were  filled  with  eager  spectators,  and  a 
hundred  persons  tried  in  vain  to  buy  breakfast  tickets  at 
the  door.  Seldom  had  an  audience  so  distinguished  for 
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intellectual  and  moral  worth  been  assembled  in  London. 
Mr.  Bright  presided,  with  Mr.  Garrison  on  his  right,  and 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll  on  his  left.  On  the 
right  of  Mr.  Garrison  sat  Earl  and  Countess  Bussell  and 
their  daughter,  and  at  the  same  or  other  tables  were  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  Professors  Maurice  and 
Huxley,  William  E.  Forster,  and  many  other  members  of 
Parliament,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Trevelyan  (daughter  of 
Zachary  Macaulay),  Miss  Cobden,  Lady  Lyell  and  Miss 
Lyell,  Professor  Fawcett  and  wife,  Professor  Beesly, 
Victor  Schoelcher,1  W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Jacob  Bright, 
Justin  McCarthy,  Edward  Miall,  Frederic  Harrison,  Geo. 
J.  Holyoake,  William  Black,  and  scores  of  others.  Of 
Mr.  Garrison’s  English  anti-slavery  friends  there  were 
the  Ashursts,  Stansfelds,  Shaens,  Taylors,  Thompsons, 
and  Chessons ;  and  Richard  D.  Webb  came  over  from  Ire¬ 
land  for  the  occasion.  America  was  represented  by  the 
U.  S.  Consul  at  London  (Mr.  Morse),  and  by  a  number  of 
anti-slavery  friends  who  were  happily  in  London — Mrs. 
Chapman’s  daughters  and  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning  being  among  these,  while  Miss  Sarah  Remond, 
Bishop  Payne  of  the  African  M.  E.  Church,  Rev.  J.  Sella 
Martin,  and  William  and  Ellen  Craft  well  represented  the 
enfranchised  race.  The  American  Minister  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Chesson : 

54  Portland  Place,  June  25, 1867. 

Sir  :  Permit  me  to  express  my  great  gratification  in  receiving 
the  honor  of  an  invitation  to  be  present  on  the  interesting  occa¬ 
sion  so  complimentary  to  my  countryman,  Mr.  Garrison.  It 
cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  perceive  so  cordial  a  disposition 
among  Englishmen  to  recognize  his  long  and  arduous  services 
in  the  cause  of  philanthropy.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  find 
myself  unable,  from  the  pressure  of  my  engagements  on  that 
day,  to  attend ;  but  I  pray  you  to  assure  the  Committee  of  the 
obligation  I  feel  myself  to  be  under  for  their  courtesy. 

I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

C.  F.  Adams. 
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1  As  Colonial  Minister  under  the  French  Republic  of  1848,  Schoelcher  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  colonies. 
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Mr.  Chesson  also  read  a  letter  from  the  Comte  de  Paris  : 

York  House,  Twickenham,  S.  W.,  June  26. 

Sir  :  Engagements  of  long  standing  will  prevent  me  from 
being  present  at  the  breakfast  which  will  be  given  on  Saturday 
to  Mr.  Garrison.  I  regret  it  extremely,  and  I  hasten  to  beg  you 
to  thank  the  Committee  in  the  Comtesse  de  Paris’s  name,  as  well 
as  my  own,  for  the  amiable  invitation  which  you  have  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us. 

I  wish  at  least  to  avail  myself  of  that  opportunity  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  sympathize  with  the  mark  of  esteem  and  respect 
which  you  are  about  to  give  to  the  courageous  and  indefatigable 
champion  of  emancipation.  The  abolition  of  slavery  is  indeed 
a  cause  dear  to  every  liberal  heart,  whatever  may  be  its  country  ; 
and  as  we  all  belong  to  an  epoch  which,  besides  its  faults,  has 
also  its  greatness,  we  may  be  proud  to  see  it  wipe  off  this 
shameful  stain  on  our  civilization. 

The  cause  of  humanity  has  definitively  triumphed,  thanks  to 
the  energy  of  a  free  people.  Slavery  is  henceforth  condemned 
by  public  opinion,  even  in  the  countries  where  the  law  allows  it 
still  an  ephemeral  existence.  But  those  who  have  served  this 
cause  can  never  forget  that  at  a  time  when  its  success  appeared 
only  as  an  impracticable  utopia,  it  had  enlisted  already  a  handful 
of  eloquent  defenders,  and  that  prominent  amongst  them  was 
William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

After  consecrating  his  fife  to  a  task  so  difficult  at  the  outset,  he 
has  had  the  happiness  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  the  salutary 
revolution  for  which  he  labored.  He  has  at  last  been  conspicu¬ 
ous,  even  for  his  moderation,  in  the  midst  of  that  American 
people  which,  formed  in  the  manly  school  of  liberty,  has  shown 
itself  as  great  in  victory  as  in  adversity.  While  we  pay  deserved 
homage  to  those  who  receive  during  this  life  the  recompense  of 
their  devotion  to  their  principles,  it  is  impossible  not  to  associate 
with  them  the  memory  of  those  who  have  been  the  martyrs  of 
their  cause,  from  the  name,  already  historical,  of  Lincoln,  to  the 
last  of  those  who  are  inscribed  on  the  long  and  precious  lists 
published  in  America,  and  so  justly  called  “  The  Roll  of  Honor.” 

In  receiving  a  man  whose  character  honors  America,  I  thank 
you,  Sir,  for  having  thought  of  me,  and  for  having  counted  on 
my  sympathy  for  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  that  countrv, 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  midst  of  such  a  terrible  crisis. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Louis  Phillippe  d’OruLans,  Comte  de  Paris. 
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Letters  expressing  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
meeting  were  also  received  from  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
Lord  Houghton,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton, 
G-oldwin  Smith,  Charles  Buxton,  M.  P.,  Professor  J.  E. 
Cairnes,  Thomas  Hughes,  M.  P.,  and  many  others  unable 
to  attend.  Of  these  we  give  but  one : 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  F.  W.  Chesson. 

73  Harley  Street,  June  22, 1867. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  that  my  engagements  are  such  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  assisting  in  the  arrangements  for  a  public  break¬ 
fast  to  Mr.  Garrison,  who  has  done  so  much  for  a  cause  in  which 
I  warmly  sympathize. 

I  will  do  what  I  can  in  making  the  intended  meeting  known 
among  those  who  I  know  will  be  glad  to  contribute  to  its  success. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Lyell.1 

Those  who  were  familiar  with  Mr.  Bright’s  oratory 
averred  that  he  had  never  spoken  with  more  grace  and 
simple  eloquence,  or  with  deeper  tenderness  and  feeling, 
than  characterized  the  beautiful  address  with  which  he 
introduced  the  post-prandial  exercises  of  the  occasion. 
Its  effect  upon  his  audience  was  most  impressive,  and  a 
common  baptism  of  spirit  seemed  to  pervade  the  great 
assembly,  which  listened  as  if  entranced.  His  opening 
words  were  as  follows  : 

“  The  position  in  which  I  am  placed  this  morning  is  one  very 
unusual  for  me,  and  one  that  I  find  somewhat  difficult ;  but  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  signal  distinction  to  be  permitted  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  which  are  intended  to  com¬ 
memorate  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  great  triumphs  of  freedom, 
and  to  do  honor  to  a  most  eminent  instrument  in  the  achievement 

1  Here  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  cite  tbe  following  private  tribute 
from  Charles  Darwin  (MSS.  to  W.  P.  G.,  October,  1879) :  “  I  thank  you 
also  for  the  Memorials  of  Garrison,  a  man  to  be  forever  revered.”  “  It  will 
ever  be  a  deep  gratification  to  me  to  know  that  your  Father,  whom  I  honor 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  should  have  heard  and  approved  of  the  few 
words  which  I  wrote  many  years  ago  on  Slavery.”  (See  the  ‘  Journal  of  a 
Voya ge,’  passim,  and  particularly  the  chapter  on  Brazil.) 
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of  that  freedom.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  may  be,  perhaps,  those  who 
ask  what  is  this  triumph  of  which  I  speak.  To  put  it  briefly, 
and,  indeed,  only  to  put  one  part  of  it,  I  may  say  that  it  is  a 
triumph  which  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  4,000,000  of  human 
beings  from  the  very  lowest  depth  of  social  and  political  degra¬ 
dation  to  that  lofty  height  which  men  have  attained  when  they 
possess  equality  of  rights  in  the  first  country  on  the  globe. 
(Cheers.)  More  than  this,  it  is  a  triumph  which  has  pro¬ 
nounced  the  irreversible  doom  of  slavery  in  all  countries  and 
for  all  time.  (Renewed  cheers.)  Another  question  suggests 
itself  —  How  has  this  great  matter  been  accomplished  ?  The 
answer  suggests  itself  in  another  question  —  How  is  it  that  any 
great  matter  is  accomplished?  By  love  of  justice,  by  constant 
devotion  to  a  great  cause,  and  by  an  unfaltering  faith  that  that 
which  is  right  will  in  the  end  succeed.  (Hear,  hear.)  ” 

Recalling  the  trials  and  perils  attending  the  earlier 
stages  of  Mr.  Garrison’s  career  —  his  imprisonment  at 
Baltimore,  the  Boston  mob,  and  the  Georgia  law  —  Mr. 
Bright  continued : 

“  Now,  these  were  menaces  and  perils  such  as  we  have  not  in 
our  time  been  accustomed  to  in  this  country  in  any  of  our  polit¬ 
ical  movements  —  (hear,  hear)  —  and  we  shall  take  a  very  poor 
measure  indeed  of  the  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  party  in  the  United  States  if  we  estimate  them  by  any  of 
those  who  have  been  concerned  in  political  movements  amongst 
us.  But,  notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  the  cause  was  gath¬ 
ering  strength,  and  Mr.  Garrison  found  himself  by  and  by  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  small  but  increasing  band  of  men  and  women 
who  were  devoted  to  this  cause,  as  he  himself  was.  We  have  in 
this  country  a  very  noble  woman  who  taught  the  English  people 
much  upon  this  question  about  thirty  years  ago ;  I  allude  to  Har¬ 
riet  Martineau.  (Cheers.)  I  recollect  well  the  impression  with 
which  I  read  a  most  powerful  and  touching  paper  which  she 
had  written,  and  which  was  published  in  the  number  of  the 
Westminster  Review  for  December,  1838.  It  was  entitled  ‘  The 
Martyr  Age  of  the  United  States.’  The  paper  introduced  to  the 
English  public  the  great  names  which  were  appearing  on  the 
scene  in  connection  with  this  cause  in  America.  .  .  .  When 

I  read  that  article  by  Harriet  Martineau,  and  the  description  of 
those  men  and  women  there  given,  I  was  led,  I  know  not  how, 
to  think  of  a  very  striking  passage  which  I  am  sure  must  be 
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familiar  to  most  here,  because  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  After  the  writer  of  that  epistle  has  described  the 
great  men  and  fathers  of  the  nation,  he  says  :  ‘  Time  would  fail 
me  to  tell  of  Gideon,  of  Barak,  of  Samson,  of  Jephtha,  of  David, 
of  Samuel,  and  the  Prophets,  who  through  faith  subdued  king¬ 
doms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant 
in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.’  I  ask  if  this 
grand  passage  of  the  inspired  writer  may  not  be  applied  to  that 
heroic  band  who  have  made  America  the  perpetual  home  of 
freedom?  (Enthusiastic  cheers.)  .  .  . 

“  Then  came  the  outbreak  which  had  been  so  often  foretold, 
so  often  menaced;  and  the  ground  reeled  under  the  nation 
during  four  years  of  agony,  until  at  last,  after  the  smoke  of  the 
battle-field  had  cleared  away,  the  horrid  shape  which  had  cast 
its  shadow  over  a  whole  continent  had  vanished,  and  was  gone 
for  ever.  (Loud  cheers.)  An  ancient  and  renowned  poet  has 
said : 

‘  Unholy  is  the  voice 

Of  loud  thanksgiving  over  slaughtered  men.’ 
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It  becomes  us  not  to  rejoice,  but  to  be  humbled,  that  a  chastise¬ 
ment  so  terrible  should  have  fallen  upon  any  of  our  race ;  but 
we  may  be  thankful  for  this  —  that  that  chastisement  was  at 
least  not  sent  in  vain.  (Hear.)  This  great  triumph  in  the  field 
was  not  all ;  there  came  after  it  another  great  triumph  —  a 
triumph  over  passion,  and  there  came  up  before  the  world  the 
spectacle,  not  of  armies  and  military  commanders,  but  of  the 
magnanimity  and  mercy  of  a  powerful  and  victorious  nation. 
(Cheers.)  The  vanquished  were  treated  as  vanquished,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  have  never  before  been  treated.  There 
was  an  universal  feeling  in  the  North  that  every  care  should  be 
taken  of  those  who  had  so  recently  and  marvellously  been 
enfranchised.  Immediately  we  found  that  the  privileges  of  in¬ 
dependent  labor  were  open  to  them,  schools  were  established, 
in  which  their  sons  might  obtain  an  education  that  would  raise 
them  to  an  intellectual  position  never  reached  by  their  fathers ; 
and  at  length  full  political  rights  were  conferred  upon  those 
who,  a  few  short  years,  or  rather  months,  before,  had  been  called 
chattels,  and  things  to  be  bought  and  sold  in  any  market. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  we  may  feel  assured,  that  those  persons  in  the 
Northern  States  who  befriended  the  negro  in  his  bondage  will 
not  now  fail  to  assist  his  struggles  for  a  higher  position.  May  we  - 
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not  say,  reviewing  wliat  has  taken  place  —  and  I  have  only 
glanced  in  the  briefest  possible  way  at  the  chief  aspects  of  this 
great  question  —  that  probably  history  has  no  sadder,  and  yet, 
if  we  take  a  different  view,  I  may  say  also  probably  no  brighter 
page  ?  (Cheers.)  To  Mr.  Garrison  more  than  to  any  other  man 
this  is  due ;  his  is  the  creation  of  that  opinion  which  has  made 
slavery  hateful,  and  which  has  made  freedom  possible  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  (Hear,  hear.)  His  name  is  venerated  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  —  venerated  where  not  long  ago  it  was  a  name  of  obloquy 
and  reproach.  His  name  is  venerated  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  wheresoever  Christianity  softens  the  hearts  and  les¬ 
sens  the  sorrows  of  men;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  in  time 
to  come,  near  or  remote  I  know  not,  his  name  will  become  the 
herald  and  the  synonym  of  good  to  millions  of  men  who  will 
dwell  on  the  now  almost  unknown  continent  of  Africa.  (Loud 
cheers.) 

u  But  we  must  not  allow  our  own  land  to  be  forgotten  or  de¬ 
preciated,  even  whilst  we  are  saying  what  our  feelings  bid  us 
say  of  our  friend  beside  me  and  of  our  other  friends  across  the 
water.  We,  too,  can  share  in  the  triumph  I  have  described,  and 
in  the  honors  which  the  world  is  willing  to  shower  upon  our 
guest,  and  upon  those  who,  like  him,  are  unwearied  in  doing 
good.  We  have  had  slaves  in  the  colonial  territories  that  owned 
the  sway  of  this  country.  Our  position  was  different  from  that 
in  which  the  Americans  stood  towards  theirs;  the  negroes 
were  far  from  being  so  numerous,  and  they  were  not  in  our 
midst,  but  4,000  miles  away.  We  had  no  prejudices  of  color 
to  overcome,  we  had  a  Parliament  that  was  omnipotent  in 
those  colonies,  and  public  opinion  acting  upon  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  too  powerful  for  the  Englishmen  who  were  interested 
in  the  continuance  of  slavery.  We  liberated  our  slaves;  for  the 
English  soil  did  not  reject  the  bondman,  but,  the  moment  he 
touched  it,  made  him  free.  We  have  now  in  our  memory  Clark¬ 
son,  and  Wilberforce,  and  Buxton,  and  Sturge ;  and  even  now  we 
have  within  this  hall  the  most  eloquent  living  English  champion 
of  the  freedom  of  the  slave  in  my  friend  and  our  friend,  George 
Thompson.  (Great  cheering.)  Well,  then,  I  may  presume  to 
say  that  we  are  sharers  in  that  good  work  which  has  raised  our 
guest  to  eminence ;  and  we  may  divide  it  with  the  country  from 
which  he  comes.  (Hear,  hear.)  Our  country  is  still  his ;  for 
did  not  his  fathers  bear  allegiance  to  our  ancient  monarchy, 
and  were  they  not  at  one  time  citizens  of  this  commonwealth  ; 
and  may  we  not  add  that  the  freedom  which  now  overspreads 
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his  noble  nation  first  sprang  into  life  amongst  our  own  ances¬ 
tors  ?  (Enthusiastic  cheering. ) 

“To  Mr.  Garrison,  as  is  stated  in  one  of  the  letters  which  have 
just  been  read  —  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison  it  has  been  given,  in 
a  manner  not  often  permitted  to  those  who  do  great  things  of 
this  kind,  to  see  the  ripe  fruit  of  his  vast  labors.  Over  a  terri¬ 
tory  large  enough  to  make  many  realms,  he  has  seen  hopeless 
toil  supplanted  by  compensated  industry ;  and  where  the  bond- 
man  dragged  his  chain,  there  freedom  is  established  forever. 
(Loud  cheers.)  We  now  welcome  him  amongst  us  as  a  friend 
whom  some  of  us  have  known  long  ;  for  I  have  watched  his 
career  with  no  common  interest,  even  when  I  was  too  young  to 
take  much  part  in  public  affairs  ;  and  I  have  kept  within  my 
heart  his  name,  and  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  him  in  every  step  which  he  has  taken  ;  and  in  public 
debate  in  the  halls  of  peace,  and  even  on  the  blood-soiled  fields 
of  war,  my  heart  has  always  been  with  those  who  were  the 
friends  of  freedom.  (Renewed  cheering.)  We  welcome  him, 
then,  with  a  cordiality  which  knows  no  stint  and  no  limit  for 
him  and  for  his  noble  associates,  both  men  and  women ;  and  we 
venture  to  speak  a  verdict  which,  I  believe,  will  be  sanctioned 
by  all  mankind,  not  only  those  who  live  now,  but  those  who 
shall  come  after,  to  whom  their  perseverance  and  their  success 
shall  be  a  lesson  and  a  help  in  the  future  struggles  which  remain 
for  men  to  make.  One  of  our  oldest  and  greatest  poets  has  fur¬ 
nished  me  with  a  line  that  well  expresses  that  verdict.  Are  not 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  fellow-laborers  in  that  world’s 
work  —  are  they  not 

‘  On  Fame’s  eternal  bead-roll  worthy  to  be  filed  ?  ’  ” 

The  enthusiastic  plaudits  which  followed  Mr.  Bright’s 
peroration  were  renewed  when  the  Duke  of  Argyll  came 
forward  to  propose  the  formal  Address  of  W elcome,  which 
had  been  written  by  Goldwin  Smith.  He  prefaced  his 
reading  of  it  with  a  brief  speech,  from  which  we  also 
quote : 

“  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  hard  to  follow 
an  address  of  such  extraordinary  beauty,  simplicity,  and  power ; 
but  it  now  becomes  my  duty  at  your  command,  Sir,  to  move  an 
address  of  hearty  congratulation  to  our  distinguished  guest, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.  (Cheers.)  Sir,  this  country  is  from 
time  to  time  honored  by  the  presence  of  many  distinguished 
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and  of  a  few  illustrious  men  ;  but  for  the  most  part  we  are  con¬ 
tented  to  receive  them  with  that  private  cordiality  and  hospi¬ 
tality  with  which,  I  trust,  we  shall  always  receive  strangers  who 
visit  our  shores.  The  people  of  this  country  are  not  preemi¬ 
nently  an  emotional  people ;  they  are  not  naturally  fond  of  public 
demonstrations ;  and  it  is  only  upon  rare  occasions  that  we 
give,  or  can  give,  such  a  reception  as  that  we  see  here  this  day. 
There  must  be  something  peculiar  in  the  Cause  which  a  man  has 
served,  in  the  service  which  he  has  rendered,  and  in  our  own 
relations  with  the  People  whom  he  represents,  to  justify  or  to 
account  for  such  a  reception.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  regards  the 
Cause,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Cause  of  negro  emanci¬ 
pation  in  the  United  States  of  America  has  been  the  greatest 
cause  which,  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times,  has  been  pleaded  at 
the  bar  of  the  moral  judgment  of  mankind.  (Cheers.)  I  know 
that  to  some  this  will  sound  as  the  language  of  exaggerated 
feeling  ;  but  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  expressed  myself  in 
language  which  I  believe  conveys  the  literal  truth.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

“  I  have,  indeed,  often  heard  it  said  in  deprecation  of  the 
amount  of  interest  which  was  bestowed  in  this  country  on  the 
cause  of  negro  emancipation  in  America,  that  we  are  apt  to 
forget  the  forms  of  suffering  which  are  immediately  at  our 
own  doors,  over  which  we  have  some  control,  and  to  express 
exaggerated  feeling  as  to  the  forms  of  suffering  with  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  for  which  we  are  not  responsible.  I 
have  never  objected  to  that  language  in  so  far  as  it  might  tend 
to  recall  us  to  the  duties  which  lie  immediately  around  us,  and 
in  so  far  as  it  might  tend  to  make  us  feel  the  forgetfulness  of 
which  we  are  sometimes  guilty,  of  the  misery  and  poverty  in  our 
own  country ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  will  never  admit  —  for 
I  think  it  would  be  confounding  great  moral  distinctions  —  that 
the  miseries  which  arise  by  way  of  natural  consequence  out  of 
the  poverty  and  the  vices  of  mankind,  are  to  be  compared  with 
those  miseries  which  are  the  direct  result  of  positive  law  and  of 
a  positive  institution,  giving  to  man  property  in  man.  (Loud 
cheers.)  .  .  . 

“  If  such  be  the  Cause,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  Man  and  of 
the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  that  cause  ?  We  honor 
Mr.  Garrison,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  immense  pluck  and 
courage  which  he  displayed.  (Cheers.)  Sir,  you  have  truly 
said  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  contests  in  which 
he  has  had  to  fight  and  the  most  bitter  contests  of  our  own 
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public  life.  In  looking  back,  no  doubt,  to  the  contest  which  Chap.vLII. 
was  maintained  in  this  country  some  thirty-five  years  ago  lg^7 
against  slavery  in  our  colonies,  we  may  recollect  that  Clarkson 
and  Wilberforce  were  denounced  as  fanatics,  and  had  to  en¬ 
counter  much  opprobrium  j  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
so  far  as  regards  the  entwining  of  the  roots  of  slavery  into  the 
social  system,  in  the  opinions  and  interests  of  mankind,  there 
was  no  comparison  whatever  between  the  circumstances  of  that 
contest  here  and  those  which  attended  it  in  America.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  number  of  persons  who,  in  this  country,  were 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  slavery  by  personal  interest  was  always 
comparatively  few  ;  whilst,  in  attacking  slavery  at  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Garrison  had  to  encounter  the 
fiercest  passions  which  could  be  roused.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  is, 
indeed,  a  tremendous  sea  which  runs  upon  the  surface  of  the 
human  mind  when  the  storms  of  passion  and  of  self-interest  run 
counter  to  the  secret  currents  of  conscience  and  the  sense  of 
right.  (Cheers.) 

“  Such  was  the  stormy  sea  on  which  Mr.  Garrison  embarked 
at  first  —  if  I  may  use  the  simile  —  almost  in  a  one-oared  boat. 

He  stood  alone.  (Cheers.)  And  so  in  our  reception  this  day  of 
Mr.  Garrison,  we  are  entitled  to  think  of  him  as  representing 
the  increased  power  and  force  which  is  exerted  in  our  own  times 
by  the  moral  opinions  of  mankind.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  we  have  lately  seen  some  of  the  most  tremendous 
and  bloody  wars  which  history  records ;  and  I,  for  one,  must 
admit  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  —  it  is  not  even  yet  in 
sight  —  when  we  can  beat  our  swords  into  ploughshares  and  our 
spears  into  pruning-hooks $  but  if  we  look  to  the  great  events  to 
which  I  have  referred,  we  shall  see  that  in  our  own  time  the 
march  of  great  battalions  has  generally  been  in  the  wake  of  the 
march  of  great  principles  —  (hear,  hear)  —  that  in  the  freedom 
of  Italy,  in  the  consolidation  of  Germany,  and  still  more  in  the 
recent  contest  in  America,  we  are  to  look  to  the  triumphs  of 
opinion  as,  in  the  main,  the  triumphs  which  have  been  won. 

(Cheers.)  I  can  understand  the  j  oy  which  must  be  felt  by  a  great 
sovereign,  or  by  a  great  general,  when,  standing  amidst  the 
heaps  of  slain,  he  can  feel  that  he  has  won  the  independence 
of  a  country,  or,  still  better,  has  established  the  independence  of 
a  race.  We  can  all,  however,  understand  still  better  the  joy  of 
him  who,  like  our  distinguished  friend,  after  years  of  obloquy 
and  oppression,  and  being  denounced  as  the  fanatical  supporter 
of  extreme  opinions,  finds  himself  acknowledged  at  last  by  his 
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countrymen  and  the  world  as  the  prophet  and  apostle  of  a 
triumphant  and  accepted  cause.  (Cheers.) 

“  One  word  in  regard  to  the  nation  which  Mr.  Garrison  rep¬ 
resents.  Let  us  remember  with  joy  and  thankfulness  that  only 
a  few  years  ago  the  present  reception  could  not  have  been  given 
to  Mr.  Garrison.  He  was  not  then  the  representative  of  a  people, 
of  a  country,  or  of  a  government.  He  was  the  representative 
only  of  a  party  in  the  United  States,  and  I  have  always  held 
that  public  receptions  or  meetings  in  foreign  countries,  or  at 
least  in  other  countries,  for  I  will  not  call  America  a  foreign 
country  —  (immense  cheering)  —  I  mean  public  assemblies  or 
conventions  taking  part  with  particular  parties  of  another 
country,  are  sometimes  almost  as  apt  to  do  as  much  harm  as 
good.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  thank  God,  Mr.  Garrison  appears 
before  us  as  the  representative  of  the  United  States  ;  freedom  is 
now  the  policy  of  the  Government  and  the  assured  policy  of  the 
country,  and  we  can  to-day  accept  and  welcome  Mr.  Garrison, 
not  merely  as  the  liberator  of  the  slaves,  but  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  also  of  the  American  Government.  (Cheers.)  This  country 
desires  to  maintain  with  the  American  people  not  merely  rela¬ 
tions  of  amity  and  peace  ;  it  desires  to  have  their  friendship  and 
affection.  (Cheers.)  It  is  not  merely  that  that  country  has 
sprung  from  us  in  former  times.  It  is  that  it  is  still  to  a  great 
extent  springing  from  England.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  go  into  any  house  of  the  farming  class  in  that  part 
of  the  country  with  which  I  am  particularly  connected,  without 
being  told  that  a  brother  or  a  sister,  a  daughter  or  a  son,  has 
gone  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is  flourishing  in  the 
free  States  of  Ohio  or  Illinois.  (Cheers.)  I  think  we  ought  to 
feel,  every  one  of  us,  that  in  going  to  America  we  are  going 
only  to  a  second  home.  (Cheers.)  Such  are  the  relations 
which  I  trust  we  shall  see  established  between  the  two  countries. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Surely  it  is  time  to  forget  ancient  differences  — 
(loud  cheers)  —  differences  dating  from  the  days  of  Burgoyne’s 
retreat,  or  our  failure  before  the  ramparts  of  New  Orleans.  I 
maintain  that  there  is  hardly  an  Englishman  in  this  country  — 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  in  this  room  —  who  is  not  almost  as 
proud  of  Washington  as  he  is  of  Wellington  —  (cheers) — the 
memory  of  both  belonging,  indeed,  to  the  common  heritage  of 
our  race.  (Hear,  hear.) 

“Therefore,  on  all  these  grounds — on  the  ground  of  the 
Cause  of  which  he  was  the  great  champion,  of  the  peculiar 
services  which  he  has  rendered  to  that  cause,  and  of  the  People 
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whom  he  represents,  we  desire  to  give  Mr.  Garrison  a  hearty 
welcome.  (Cheers.)  ” 

The  Duke  then  read  the  Address : 

“  To  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Esq. 

“Sir:  We  heartily  welcome  you  to  England  in  the  name  of 
thousands  of  Englishmen  who  have  watched  with  admiring 
sympathy  your  labors  for  the  redemption  of  the  negro  race 
from  slavery,  and  for  that  which  is  a  higher  object  than  the 
redemption  of  any  single  race,  the  vindication  of  the  universal 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice ;  and  who,  having  sympa¬ 
thized  with  you  in  the  struggle,  now  rejoice  with  you  in  the 
victory. 

“  F orty  years  ago,  when  you  commenced  your  efforts,  slavery 
appeared  to  be  rapidly  advancing  to  complete  ascendency  in 
America.  Not  only  was  it  dominant  in  the  Southern  States, 
but  even  in  the  free  States  it  had  bowed  the  constituencies, 
society,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  even  the  churches  to  its 
will.  Commerce,  linked  to  it  by  interest,  lent  it  her  support. 
A  great  party,  compactly  organized  and  vigorously  wielded, 
placed  in  its  hands  the  power  of  the  State.  It  bestowed  polit¬ 
ical  offices  and  honors,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  command 
the  apostate  homage  of  political  ambition.  Other  nations  felt 
the  prevalence  in  your  national  councils  of  its  insolent  and 
domineering  spirit.  There  was  a  moment,  most  critical  in  the 
history  of  America  and  of  the  world,  when  it  seemed  as  though 
that  continent,  with  all  its  resources  and  all  its  hopes,  was 
about  to  become  the  heritage  of  the  slave  power. 

“But  Providence  interposes  to  prevent  the  permanent  tri¬ 
umph  of  evil.  It  interposes,  not  visibly  or  by  the  thunderbolt, 
but  by  inspiring  and  sustaining  high  moral  effort  and  heroic 
lives. 

“  You  commenced  your  crusade  against  slavery  in  isolation,  in 
weakness,  and  in  obscurity.  The  emissaries  of  authority  with 
difficulty  found  the  office  of  the  Liberator  in  a  mean  room,  where 
its  editor  was  aided  only  by  a  negro  boy,  and  supported  by  a 
few  insignificant  persons  (so  the  officers  termed  them)  of  all 
colors.  You  were  denounced,  persecuted,  and  hunted  down  by 
mobs  of  wealthy  men  alarmed  for  the  interests  of  their  class. 
You  were  led  out  by  one  of  these  mobs,  and  saved  from  their 
violence  and  the  imminent  peril  of  death  almost  by  a  miracle. 
You  were  not  turned  from  your  path  of  devotion  to  your  cause, 
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and  to  the  highest  interests  of  your  country,  by  denunciation, 
persecution,  or  the  fear  of  death.  You  have  lived  to  stand  vic¬ 
torious  and  honored  in  the  very  stronghold  of  slavery ;  to  see 
the  flag  of  the  Republic,  now  truly  free,  replace  the  flag  of 
slavery  on  Fort  Sumter ;  and  to  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  the 
Liberator  in  the  city,  and  beside  the  grave,  of  Calhoun. 

“  Enemies  of  war,  we  most  heartily  wish,  and  doubt  not  that 
you  wish  as  heartily  as  we  do,  that  this  deliverance  could  have 
been  wrought  out  by  peaceful  means.  But  the  fierce  passions 
engendered  by  slavery  in  the  slave-owner  determined  it  other¬ 
wise;  and  we  feel  at  liberty  to  rejoice,  since  the  struggle  was 
inevitable,  that  its  issue  has  been  the  preservation,  not  the  ex¬ 
tinction,  of  all  that  we  hold  most  dear.  We  are,  however,  not 
more  thankful  for  the  victories  of  freedom  in  the  field  than  for 
the  moderation  and  mercy  shown  by  the  victors,  which  have 
exalted  and  hallowed  their  cause  and  ours  in  the  eyes  of  all 
nations. 

“We  shall  now  watch  with  anxious  hope  the  development, 
amidst  the  difficulties  which  still  beset  the  regeneration  of  the 
South,  of  a  happier  order  of  things  in  the  States  rescued  from 
slavery,  and  the  growth  of  free  communities  in  which  your 
name,  with  the  names  of  your  fellow- workers  in  the  same 
cause,  will  be  held  in  grateful  and  lasting  remembrance. 

“  Once  more  we  welcome  you  to  a  country  in  which  you  will 
find  many  sincere  admirers  and  warm  friends.” 

Earl  Russell,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Bright,  now  came 
forward  to  second  the  Address.  Remembering  his  un¬ 
friendly  attitude  towards  the  American  Government  dur¬ 
ing  the  critical  period  of  the  rebellion,  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  had  not  thought  of  inviting  him  to  the 
Breakfast,  and  were  surprised  at  receiving  an  intimation 
from  him  that  he  wished  to  be  present.  Even  then  they 
refrained  from  asking  him  until  they  had  consulted  Mr. 
Garrison,  who  unhesitatingly  assented.  Earl  Russell’s 
motive  for  wishing  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  was 
revealed  in  his  speech,  which  was  as  honorable  to  him  as 
it  was  surprising  and  gratifying  to  his  audience.  He 
said : 

“  As  one  of  his  sincere  admirers  and  warm  friends,  I  heartily 
join  in  this  welcome  to  Mr.  Garrison,  and  I  hold  it  a  distin- 
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guished  honor  to  share  in  the  tribute  of  admiration  which  is 
being  offered  to  him  this  day.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  onr 
race  that,  amidst  evils  unnumbered,  and  miseries  unrelieved, 
though  often  deeply  felt,  and  institutions  which  condemn  mill¬ 
ions  to  what  seems  a  hopeless  servitude,  the  Almighty  has 
planted  in  some  breasts  a  feeling  of  indignation  against  wrong, 
a  zeal  to  redress  the  evils  which  press  upon  the  most  wretched 
of  their  fellow-men,  that  raises  up  deliverers  for  mankind,  who 
will  not  rest  until  the  evils  they  struggle  against  are  done  away, 
until  the  balance  is  redressed,  and  the  fortunes  of  their  race  seem 
to  brighten.  Such  a  spirit  is  found  in  our  guest  of  to-day.  Mr. 
Garrison  felt  for  the  evils  of  his  fellow-men  of  an  oppressed 
race  ;  he  devoted  himself  to  the  object  of  removing  them ;  he  was 
ready  to  encounter  death  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  that  salutary 
and  worthy  object;  and  he  has  been  happy  enough  to  live  to 
see  the  victory  of  freedom  over  slavery,  and  to  grapple  with  it 
in  the  form  which  has  prevailed  both  in  America  and  our  own 
colonies,  and  which  my  noble  friend  who  spoke  before  me  has 
well  designated  as  one  of  the  worst  evils  that  have  afflicted 
mankind.  (Cheers. ) 

“  Having  said  this  with  respect  to  Mr.  Garrison,  you  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  join  in  another  sentiment  which  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,—  that  this  may  be  an  occasion  which 
will  tend  to  draw  closer  the  ties  of  friendship  and  affection 
which  ought  to  bind  us  to  the  United  States  of  America.  (Loud 
cheers.)  So  far,  unfortunately,  the  condition  of  mankind  has 
been  such  that  men  seem  to  seek  every  occasion  of  difference 
with  each  other,  in  order  to  found  upon  those  differences  rela¬ 
tions  of  hostility  and  mutual  hatred.  Difference  of  class,  dif¬ 
ference  of  race,  difference  of  religion,  difference  of  situation, 
difference  of  domestic  institutions,  all  seem  to  be  grounds  on 
which  those  who  are  natural  enemies  to  love  and  affection  seek 
to  implant  sentiments  of  hatred  and  hostility,  leading  often  to 
bloody  wars,  and  consequences  the  most  calamitous  to  mankind. 
If  this  be  so,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  little  in  our  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  those  causes  from  having  this  operation,  may  we  not  con¬ 
sider  that  the  ties  existing  between  us  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  having  our  birth  from  the  same  ancestors,  having 
both  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  having  (though  with  differ¬ 
ent  institutions)  the  same  love  of  freedom,  should  lead  us  to 
replace  by  a  thorough  and  entire  affection  the  old  leaven  of 
hatred  and  ill-will  which  has  sometimes  troubled  their  connec¬ 
tion  ?  Should  not  these  considerations  impress  us  with  affection 
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and  regard  for  our  brethren  in  America,  and  make  us  perpetu¬ 
ally  friends  ?  (Loud  cheers.) 

“  Well,  I  have  my  own  faults  to  acknowledge  in  this  respect, 
because  I  certainly  thought,  when  the  Slave  States  of  America 
endeavored  to  establish  their  independence,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  continue  and  perpetuate  the  institution  of  slavery,  that 
the  Northern  States  ought  at  once  to  have  proclaimed  not  only 
their  own  abhorrence,  but  the  abolition  and  destruction,  of 
slavery.  Distance  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  America  made  me  fall  into  error  in  that  respect. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  was  afterwards  convinced  by  the  distinguished 
man  who  represents  the  United  States  in  this  country  —  I  mean 
Mr.  Adams  —  I  was  convinced  by  him  in  frequent  conversations 
we  had  on  the  subject,  that  I  had  not  rendered  due  justice  to 
President  Lincoln,  who  was  the  friend  of  freedom,  and  not  only 
the  friend,  but  ultimately  the  martyr  of  freedom.  (Cheers.)  I 
now,  therefore,  acknowledge  that  the  task  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  had  to  perform  was  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  task,  and  a  much  more  difficult  one,  than  we  had  ourselves 
to  perform  when,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  we  abolished 
slavery  in  our  West  India  Islands;  not  having  that  slavery 
mixed  with  our  domestic  institutions ;  not  having  it  involved 
and  twined  into  all  our  relations,  whether  political  or  social ; 
but  merely  looking  upon  it  as  a  question  for  the  mass  of  man¬ 
kind,  as  an  obligation  imposed  upon  us  by  our  adherence  to 
Christianity,  not  as  having  what  the  United  States  had,  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  disentangling  all  the  intricacies  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  prevailing  upon  men  whose  interests,  and  even  their 
very  existence,  seemed  bound  up  with  it,  to  abandon  their  false 
gods.  (Cheers.)  Not  having  that  difficulty  before  us,  I  did  not 
do  justice  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  United  States ;  but  I  am 
now  persuaded  that  President  Lincoln  did  all  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  do,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  give  our  tribute  of  admi¬ 
ration  to  the  excellent  policy  which  the  President  and  his 
Government  pursued,  and  which  has  resulted  in  the  great  con¬ 
summation  we  see  before  us — the  entire  liberation  of  4,000,000  of 
negro  slaves  from  the  bondage  in  which  they  were  held.  (Great 
cheering.) 

11 1  may  well  say,  as  my  noble  friend  has  just  said,  that  all 
those  animosities  which  prevailed  some  eighty  years  ago,  be¬ 
tween  the  people  of  this  country  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  entirely  disappeared  from  our  breasts, 
and  that  on  the  4th  of  July,  which  is  approaching,  we  all  of  us 
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can  feel  as  much  admiration  for  the  memory  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington, — -  a  man,  I  believe,  of  the  purest  glory  amongst  all  the 
great  men  who  have  existed  in  modern  times, —  and  as  much 
rejoicing  over  the  triumphs  of  freedom  and  the  spread  of  free 
institutions  as  the  Americans  themselves.  (Loud  cheers.) 

“  There  is  this  further  ground  for  sympathy  and  for  rejoicing 
in  common,  that  we  and  they  have  combined  in  treating  the  race 
of  Africa  as  a  free  community,  free  to  enter  into  the  paths  of 
industry,  free  to  distinguish  themselves  in  intellectual  progress 
as  much  as  any  race  of  our  own  color.  Having  this  additional 
source  of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling,  let  us  hope  that  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  endure  unbroken,  and  that  Mr. 
Garrison  may  carry  with  him,  amongst  other  gratifications,  this 
reflection,  that  our  meeting  here  to-day  has  tended  to  the 
better  union  of  two  races  who  ought  never  to  be  separated. 
(Great  cheering.)  ” 

Any  one  of  the  above  speeches  would  have  made  the 
occasion  noteworthy  and  significant,  but  it  remained  for 
John  Stuart  Mill,  who  followed  Earl  Russell,  to  point, 
with  philosophic  thoughtfulness,  the  moral  of  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rison’s  experience.  Mr.  Mill  said : 

“  The  speakers  who  have  preceded  me  have,  with  an  eloquence 
far  beyond  anything  which  I  can  command,  laid  before  our 
honored  guest  the  homage  of  admiration  and  gratitude  which 
we  all  feel  is  due  to  his  heroic  life.  Instead  of  idly  expatiating 
upon  things  which  have  been  far  better  said  than  I  could  say 
them,  I  would  rather  endeavor  to  recall  one  or  two  lessons, 
applicable  to  ourselves,  which  may  be  drawn  from  his  career. 
A  noble  work  nobly  done  always  contains  in  itself,  not  one,  but 
many  lessons;  and  in  the  case  of  him  whose  character  and 
deeds  we  are  here  to  commemorate,  two  may  be  singled  out 
specially  deserving  to  be  laid  to  heart  by  all  who  would  wish  to 
leave  the  world  better  than  they  found  it. 

“  The  first  lesson  is, —  Aim  at  something  great ;  aim  at  things 
which  are  difficult ;  and  there  is  no  great  thing  which  is  not 
difficult.  Do  not  pare  down  your  undertaking  to  what  you  can 
hope  to  see  successful  in  the  next  few  years,  or  in  the  years  of 
your  own  life.  Pear  not  the  reproach  of  Quixotism  or  of 
fanaticism  ;  but  after  you  have  well  weighed  what  you  under¬ 
take,  if  you  see  your  way  clearly,  and  are  convinced  that  you 
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are  right,  go  forward,  even  though  you,  like  Mr.  Garrison,  do 
it  at  the  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  very  men  through 
whose  changed  hearts  your  purpose  will  one  day  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Fight  on  with  all  your  strength  against  whatever 
odds,  and  with  however  small  a  band  of  supporters.  If  you  are 
right,  the  time  will  come  when  that  small  band  will  swell  into 
a  multitude.  You  will  at  least  lay  the  foundations  of  something 
memorable,  and  you  may,  like  Mr.  Garrison, —  though  you  ought 
not  to  need  or  expect  so  great  a  reward, —  be  spared  to  see  that 
work  completed  which,  when  you  began  it,  you  only  hoped 
it  might  be  given  to  you  to  help  forward  a  few  stages  on  its 
way. 

“  The  other  lesson  which  it  appears  to  me  important  to  enforce, 
amongst  the  many  that  may  be  drawn  from  our  friend’s  life,  is 
this :  If  you  aim  at  something  noble  and  succeed  in  it,  yon  will 
generally  find  that  you  have  succeeded  not  in  that  alone.  A 
hundred  other  good  and  noble  things  which  yon  never  dreamed 
of  will  have  been  accomplished  by  the  way,  and  the  more  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  sharper  and  more  agonizing  has  been  the  struggle 
which  preceded  the  victory.  The  heart  and  mind  of  a  nation 
are  never  stirred  from  their  foundations  without  manifold  good 
fruits.  In  the  case  of  the  great  American  contest,  these  fruits 
have  been  already  great,  and  are  daily  becoming  greater.  The 
prejudices  which  beset  every  form  of  society  — -  and  of  which 
there  was  a  plentiful  crop  in  America  —  are  rapidly  melting 
away.  The  chains  of  prescription  have  been  broken  $  it  is  not 
only  the  slave  who  has  been  freed  —  the  mind  of  America  has 
been  emancipated.  The  whole  intellect  of  the  country  has  been 
set  thinking  about  the  fundamental  questions  of  society  and 
government ;  and  the  new  problems  which  have  to  be  solved, 
and  the  new  difficulties  which  have  to  be  encountered,  are  call¬ 
ing  forth  new  activity  of  thought,  and  that  great  nation  is 
saved,  probably  for  a  long  time  to  come,  from  the  most  for¬ 
midable  danger  of  a  completely  settled  state  of  society  and 
opinion — intellectual  and  moral  stagnation. 

u  This,  then,  is  an  additional  item  of  the  debt  which  America 
and  mankind  owe  to  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  noble  associates ;  and 
it  is  well  calculated  to  deepen  our  sense  of  the  truth  which  his 
whole  career  most  strikingly  illustrates  —  that  though  our  best- 
directed  efforts  may  often  seem  wasted  and  lost,  nothing  com¬ 
ing  of  them  that  can  be  pointed  to  and  distinctly  identified  as  a 
definite  gain  to  humanity ;  though  this  may  happen  ninety-nine 
times  in  every  hundred,  the  hundredth  time  the  result  may  be 
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so  great  and  dazzling  that  we  had  never  dared  to  hope  for  it, 
and  should  have  regarded  him  who  had  predicted  it  to  us  as  san¬ 
guine  beyond  the  bounds  of  mental  sanity.  So  has  it  been  with 
Mr.  Garrison.  (Loud  cheers.)  ” 

The  Address  having  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
audience,  Mr.  Garrison  rose  to  acknowledge  it  amid  an 
enthusiastic  ovation.  Not  anticipating  that  he  was  to 
encounter  such  a  greeting  from  the  foremost  men  of 
intellect  in  Great  Britain,  he  had  made  small  preparation 
for  his  part  of  the  programme,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
jotting  down  a  few  notes  as  heads  of  what  he  wished  to 
say,  he  went  trusting  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
His  opening  words,  spoken  under  perceptible  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and  with  unaffected  modesty  and  feeling,  were 
listened  to  with  the  closest  attention : 

“  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  For  this  marked 
expression  of  your  personal  respect,  and  appreciation  of  my 
labors  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  and  of  your  esteem  and 
friendship  for  the  land  of  my  nativity,  I  offer  you,  one  and  all, 
my  grateful  acknowledgments.  But  I  am  so  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  formidable  array  of  rank,  genius,  intellect, 
scholarship,  and  moral  and  religious  worth  which  I  see  before 
me,  that  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  address  you,  except  with  a 
fluttering  pulse  and  a  stammering  tongue.  For  me  this  is, 
indeed,  an  anomalous  position  !  Assuredly,  this  is  treatment 
with  which  I  have  not  been  very  familiar!  For  more  than 
thirty  years  I  had  to  look  the  fierce  and  unrelenting  hos¬ 
tility  of  my  countrymen  in  the  face,  with  few  to  cheer  me 
onward.  In  all  the  South  I  was  an  outlaw,  and  could  not  have 
gone  there,  though  an  American  citizen  guiltless  of  wrong,  and 
though  that  flag  [here  the  speaker  pointed  to  the  United  States 
ensign]  had  been  over  my  head,  except  at  the  peril  of  my  life  ; 
nay,  with  the  certainty  of  finding  a  bloody  grave.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  all  the  North  I  was  looked  upon  with  hatred  and  contempt. 
The  whole  nation,  subjugated  to  the  awful  power  of  slavery, 
rose  up  in  mobocratic  tumult  against  any  and  every  effort  to 
liberate  the  millions  held  in  bondage  on  its  soil.  And  yet  I 
demanded  nothing  that  was  not  perfectly  just  and  reasonable  — 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Golden  Rule.  I  was  not  the  enemy  of  any  man  living.  I 
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cherish  no  personal  enmities,  I  know  nothing  of  them  in  my 
heart.  Even  whilst  the  slaveholders  were  seeking  my  destruc¬ 
tion,  I  never  for  a  moment  entertained  any  other  feeling  to¬ 
wards  them  than  an  earnest  desire,  under  God,  to  deliver  them 
from  a  deadly  curse  and  an  awful  sin.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was 
neither  a  sectional  nor  a  personal  matter  at  all ;  it  had  exclu¬ 
sive  reference  to  the  eternal  law  of  justice  between  man  and 
man,  and  the  rights  of  human  nature  itself. 

“  Sir,  I  have  always  found  in  America  that  a  shower  of  brick¬ 
bats  had  a  tonic  effect,  materially  strengthening  to  the  backbone. 
But,  sir,  the  shower  of  compliments  and  applause  which  has 
greeted  me  on  this  occasion  would  assuredly  cause  my  heart  to 
fail  me,  were  it  not  that  this  generous  reception  is  only  inci¬ 
dentally  personal  to  myself.  You,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are 
here  mainly  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  humanity  over  its  most 
brutal  foes ;  to  rejoice  that  universal  emancipation  has  at  last 
been  proclaimed  throughout  the  United  States ;  and  to  express, 
as  you  have  already  done  through  the  mouths  of  the  eloquent 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me,  sentiments  of  peace  and  of 
good-will  towards  the  American  Republic.  Sure  I  am  that  these 
sentiments  will  be  heartily  reciprocated  by  my  countrymen. 

“  I  must  here  disclaim,  with  all  sincerity  of  soul,  any  special 
praise  for  anything  that  I  have  done.  I  have  simply  tried  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  my  soul  before  God,  and  to  do  my 
duty.  I  have  refused  to  go  with  the  multitude  to  do  evil.  I 
have  endeavored  to  save  my  country  from  ruin.  But  then  I 
ought  to  have  done  it  all ;  and,  having  done  it  all,  I  feel  it  is 
nothing  to  speak  of,  nothing  to  be  complimented  upon.  We 
ought  to  do  our  duty  always  —  we  ought  to  rejoice  if  even 
through  persecution,  if  even  through  the  cross,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  look  duty  in  the  face. 

“And  now,  rejoicing  here  with  you  at  the  marvellous  change 
which  has  taken  place  across  the  Atlantic,  I  am  unable  to 
express  the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  believing  that,  henceforth,  my 
country  will  be  a  mighty  power  for  good  in  the  world.  While 
she  held  a  seventh  portion  of  her  vast  population  in  a  state  of 
chattelism,  it  was  in  vain  that  she  boasted  of  her  democratic 
principles  and  her  free  institutions  ;  ostentatiously  holding  her 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  one  hand,  and  brutally  wielding 
her  slave-driving  lash  in  the  other  !  Marvellous  inconsistency 
and  unparalleled  assurance !  But  now,  God  be  praised,  she  is 
free  —  free  to  advance  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world !  (Loud  cheers.)” 
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Becalling  his  first  visit  to  England,  Mr.  Garrison 
amused  his  auditors  with  the  story  of  Buxton’s  mistaking 
him  for  a  black  man,  and  then,  passing  to  the  World’s 
Convention  of  1840,  and  his  reasons  for  declining  to  enter 
it,  he  improved  the  opportunity  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Mill  for  the  “  masterly  ability  ”  with  which  he  had  recently 
advocated,  in  Parliament,  the  rights  of  woman  —  “  rights 
which  pertain  to  all  the  human  race,  the  exclusive  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  cannot  be  safely  entrusted  to  those  who  are 
for  class  interests,  and  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  human 
equality.”  He  also  eulogized  George  Thompson’s  anti¬ 
slavery  labors  in  the  United  States,  and  said  of  the 
American  abolitionists : 

“  Putting  myself  entirely  out  of  the  question,  I  believe  that 
in  no  land,  at  any  time,  was  there  ever  a  more  devoted,  self- 
sacrificing,  and  uncompromising  band  of  men  and  women. 
Nothing  can  be  said  to  their  credit  which  they  do  not  deserve. 
With  apostolic  zeal,  they  counted  nothing  dear  to  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  slave,  and  him  dehumanized.  But  whatever  has 
been  achieved  through  them  is  all  of  God,  to  whom  alone  is  the 
glory  due.  .  .  . 

“  Henceforth,  through  all  coming  time,  advocates  of  justice 
and  friends  of  reform,  be  not  discouraged ;  for  you  will  and  you 
must  succeed,  if  you  have  a  righteous  cause. '  No  matter  at  the 
outset  how  few  may  be  disposed  to  rally  round  the  standard  you 
have  raised  — if  you  battle  unflinchingly  and  without  compro¬ 
mise  —  if  yours  be  a  faith  that  cannot  be  shaken,  because  it 
is  finked  to  the  Eternal  Throne  —  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  victory  shall  come  to  reward  your  toils.  Seemingly,  no 
system  of  iniquity  was  ever  more  strongly  intrenched,  or  more 
sure  and  absolute  in  its  sway,  than  that  of  American  slavery ; 
yet  it  has  perished. 

‘  In  the  earthquake  God  has  spoken : 

He  has  smitten  with  His  thunder 
The  iron  walls  asunder, 

And  the  gates*of  brass  are  broken.’ 

So  it  has  been,  so  it  is,  so  it  ever  will  be  throughout  the  earth, 
in  every  conflict  for  the  right.  (Great  cheering.)  ” 

After  showing  that  “  on  the  issue  raised  by  the  Confed¬ 
erate  States,  never  was  there  a  more  causeless  war  in  the 
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world,”  Mr.  Garrison  concluded  his  speech  with  a  grate¬ 
ful  recognition  of  the  support  given  the  Union  and  Eman¬ 
cipation  cause  by  enlightened  Englishmen  and  a  portion 
of  the  English  press,  saying : 

“  Before  I  sit  down,  I  desire  to  return  my  thanks  to  those  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who,  in  the  midst  of  our  terrible 
struggle,  were  able  to  understand  its  nature,  and  to  give  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  right.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  name  one  or  two  for  a  noble 
example.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  who,  I  think, 
all  will  now  confess  was,  in  point  of  clearness  of  vision,  sound¬ 
ness  of  understanding,  and  accuracy  of  opinion  relative  to  the 
real  merits  of  the  American  struggle,  without  a  peer.  (Cheers.) 
Then  there  is  our  respected  and  honored  chairman.  (Great 
cheering.)  W e  always  felt  greatly  encouraged  and  strengthened 
when  we  got  hold  of  his  telling  speeches.  They  were  exactly 
to  our  mind.  I  cannot,  of  course,  enumerate  all  who  stood  up 
firmly  in  behalf  of  President  Lincoln  and  his  administration  — 
a  Mill,  a  Forster,  a  Stansfeld,  a  Hughes,  a  Potter,  a  Taylor,  and 
a  Monckton  Milnes,  now  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton — but, 
without  meaning  to  be  invidious,  I  offer  my  thanks  to  those 
I  have  named.  (Hear,  hear,  and  a  voice:  “And  Cobden.”) 
Yes,  the  lamented  Cobden,  of  course  —  (cheers)  —  who,  if  he 
had  been  living  now,  doubtless  would  have  been  here  on  this 
occasion.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  there  are  Professors  Goldwin 
Smith,  Cairnes,  Newman,  and  Huxley.  Amongst  the  news¬ 
papers  I  must  name  the  Daily  News  —  (cheers)  —  the  Morning 
Star — (cheers)  —  the  Spectator,  and  the  Nonconformist.  (Cheers.) 
If  my  memory  be  not  utterly  at  fault,  I  believe  the  Times  was 
rather  inclined  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  only  succeeded  in  bringing  discredit  upon  itself. 
(Cheers.)  However,  let  us  hope  for  better  Times  to  come. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh.) 

“  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  pleasure  I  listened  to  the  ingen¬ 
uous  speech  of  Earl  Russell.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  know  there  was 
at  one  time  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  our  country  in  regard 
to  some  sentiments  which  had  fallen  from  his  bps,  and  which 
seemed  to  me  if  not  hostile  to,  at  least  equivocal  about,  our 
position.  I  do  not  wonder  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  mis¬ 
conception  and  misapprehension  on  the  subject,  at  so  great  a 
distance.  It  was  a  very  mixed-up  question  for  a  long  time, 
until  President  Lincoln  sent  forth  his  immortal  proclamation  of 
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emancipation  —  (cheers)  —  and  then  the  pulse  of  England  beat 
to  the  music  of  that  jubilee  bell.  Earl  Russell  cannot  exalt 
himself  more  than  he  has  done  this  day,  by  making  a  manly 
confession  of  his  mistake.  (Cheers.)  I  am  sure  that  he  who, 
in  his  place  in  the  Cabinet,  agitated  the  question  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  for  the  West  Indies,  never  could  have  entertained  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  hostility  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  America. 
Russell  and  Reform  —  the  words  are  synonymous  (cheers) ; 
and  having  championed  the  old  Reform  through  Parliament 
with  great  courage  and  fidelity,  I  expect  to  see  him  soon,  with 
another  Reform  Bill,  furthering  still  more  the  work  on  behalf 
of  the  rights  of  men  and  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  England. 

“  Now,  in  parting,  let  me  say,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  divided  — -  England  from  America,  America  from  England. 
By  every  consideration  under  heaven,  let  us  resolve  to  keep  the 
peace.  (Great  cheering.)  If  we  have  old  grudges,  let  them  be 
thrown  to  the  winds.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  there  be  peace  —  a  true 
and  just  peace  —  peace  by  forbearance  —  (hear,  hear)  —  peace 
by  generous  concession  —  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  mankind, 
and  that  together  England  and  America  may  lead  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  freedom  and  glory.  (Cheers.)  There  is  your 
country’s  flag,  there  is  mine.  Let  them  be  blended.  (Renewed 
cheers.)  I  will  conclude  by  quoting  some  lines  written  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Thompson,  some  years  ago,  which  will  express  all 
my  feelings : 

‘  Then  let  ns  haste  these  bonds  to  knit, 

And  in  the  work  be  handy, 

That  we  may  blend  “  God  Save  the  Queen  ” 

With  “Yankee  Doodle  Dandy.”’ 

(Prolonged  cheers.)  ” 

George  Thompson,  who  also  received  the  heartiest 
applause,  followed  Mr.  Garrison  with  wonted  eloquence ; 
and  after  brief  remarks  by  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Vernon 
Harcourt,  and  Mr.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley,  Mr.  Bright  closed 
the  meeting  with  a  few  words  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
vote  of  thanks  tendered  him.  “  Wherever  there  is  a  friend 
of  freedom,”  he  said,  “  the  proceedings  of  this  day  will 
give  him  pleasure ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  human  being 
suffering  oppression,  I  trust  that  what  we  have  done 
to-day  may  give  him  hope.” 

So  remarkable  a  demonstration  as  that  at  St.  James’s 
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Hall  could  not  fail  to  command  general  attention,  and  the 
secular  and  religious  press  of  London  teemed  with  edi¬ 
torials  about  the  Breakfast  and  the  speeches  made  thereat. 
Even  the  Times  confessed  its  “  brilliant  ”  character,  and 
that  “  Mr.  G-arrison  was  fairly  entitled  to  the  homage  paid 
him  by  peers  and  philosophers.”  The  unusual,  if  not  un¬ 
precedented,  spectacle  of  an  ex- Prime  Minister  honestly 
confessing  the  error  of  his  course  in  a  critical  period  of 
international  relations  also  excited  wide  comment,  and 
the  cabled  announcement  of  it  in  the  American  papers 
caused  equal  surprise  and  pleasure.  So  pro- Southern  a 
paper  as  the  London  Morning  Post  had  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  speeches  of  Earl  Russell  and  Mr.  Bright, 
and  for  Mr.  Harrison  himself.1 

The  attention  of  the  provinces  was  at  once  aroused, 
and  invitations  from  other  cities  eager  to  imitate  the 
example  of  London  and  do  him  honor  poured  in  upon 
Mr.  Harrison.  He  spent  his  last  evening  in  London  at 
the  House  of  Commons,  hearing  brief  speeches  by  Hlad- 
stone,  Bright,  and  Disraeli ;  and  saying  good-bye  in  the 
lobby  to  Bright,  Hughes,  Potter,  Taylor,  and  Stansfeld. 
The  next  day  he  was  off  for  Manchester,  where  he  and  his 
companions  were  entertained  at  the  Trevelyan  (Temper¬ 
ance)  Hotel,  as  the  guests  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance, 
the  powerful  organization  having  for  its  object  the  total 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic.  A  public  dinner  was 
given  him  on  the  evening  of  July  4th,  Thomas  Bazley, 
M.  P.  for  Manchester,  presiding,  and  Heorge  Thompson 
coming  down  from  London  to  participate.  The  address 
of  welcome  was  moved  by  Rev.  S.  Alfred  Steinthal,  an 
old  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  Liberator ,  and  Jacob 
Bright  was  among  the  speakers.  At  a  Ladies’  Reception 
given  him  at  the  same  place  the  following  evening,  Mr. 


1  The  Proceedings  of  the  Breakfast  were  published  in  a  neat  volume  (pp. 
96)  by  William  Tweedie,  337  Strand,  London,  1868,  with  an  Introduction  by 
F.  W.  Chesson,  and  Opinions  of  the  Press.  To  Mr.  Chesson,  who  initiated 
the  movement  for  the  Breakfast,  and,  as  Honorary  Secretary,  practically 
managed  it,  the  credit  for  the  remarkable  character  and  success  of  the 
occasion  was  largely  due. 
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Garrison  described  the  heroic  women  of  the  anti-slavery  Chap.viii. 
movement  in  America,  and  in  extolling  Lucretia  Mott, 
the  Grimkes,  Mrs.  Foster,  Mrs.  Child,  and  Mrs.  Chapman, 
he  did  not  forget  to  name  also  the  clear-sighted  Elizabeth  Ante,  i :  146. 
Heyrick  of  England. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  was  next  visited,  and  four  delight-  July  6-10. 
ful  days  were  spent  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mawson  and 
family  in  their  beautiful  home  at  Gateshead.  Mr.  Maw¬ 
son  presided  at  the  crowded  soiree  given  to  Mr.  Garrison 
on  the  evening  of  July  9,  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  at  New¬ 
castle,  and  his  voice  faltered  with  emotion  as  he  testified 
that  their  guest,  after  receiving  a  nation’s  thanks  and  ob¬ 
taining  a  world- wide  renown,  was  yet  “  the  same  gentle, 
loving,  earnest,  true  man  he  was  twenty  years  ago.”  Not 
the  least  interesting  and  touching  feature  of  the  occasion 
was  the  presentation  of  a  second  welcoming  address  from 
the  workingmen  of  the  neighboring  seaport  town  of 
North  Shields,  to  whom,  in  common  with  their  fellow- 
toilers  of  the  North  of  England,  Mr.  Garrison  had  just 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  for  their  steadfast  loyalty,  in  the 
face  of  imminent  starvation,  to  the  Union  cause — “  a 
spectacle,”  he  declared,  “  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen 
for  moral  sublimity.  .  .  .  Such  workingmen  and  such 

operatives,”  he  continued,  “  are  capable  of  rising  to  any 
height,  and  .  .  .  whatever  they  do  not  have  now 

politically  as  their  just  claim,  ought  to  be  given  to  them 
without  any  delay  whatever.”  1  The  Address  was  read 
by  Joseph  Cowen,  Jr.,  proprietor  of  the  Newcastle  Daily 
Chronicle,  and  an  unfaltering  supporter  of  the  North : 

To  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

Honored  Sir  :  The  members  of  the  North  Shields  Reform 
League,  embracing  the  opportunity  of  your  visit  to  Newcastle 

1  “Had  the  Confederacy  over  which  Jefferson  Davis  presided  emerged 
triumphantly  from  the  struggle  with  the  North  in  1865,  instead  of  being 
beaten  at  all  points,  we  should  not  have  witnessed  any  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  1867.  The  agitation  which  William  Lloyd  Garrison  carried  to 
so  successful  an  issue  in  America,  had  a  potent  influence  in  securing  the 
rights  of  citizenship  for  the  artisans  and  the  agriculturists  of  England” 

(Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,  Nov.  16,  1885). 
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after  a  lengthened  interval  of  time,  and  at  the  close  of  the  labor 
of  your  life,  desire,  on  behalf  of  a  large  body  of  workingmen 
in  this  seaport  town,  to  congratulate  you,  and  through  you 
your  fellow-countrymen,  upon  one  of  the  most  glorious  achieve¬ 
ments  of  our  age  —  the  Emancipation  of  the  Colored  Race  in 
America. 

Some  of  ns,  though  living  remote  from  you,  on  the  margin  of 
the  North  Sea,  have  held  unfaltering  faith  in  you  and  your 
work  for  fully  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  in  fact,  ever  since  Har¬ 
riet  Martineau  introduced  your  name  to  the  English  people. 
When  our  countrymen  in  America  have  sent  stray  copies  of  the 
Liberator  here  to  our  reading-rooms,  we  have  never  failed  to 
peruse  with  absorbing  interest  the  reports  of  the  great  anti¬ 
slavery  agitation  in  your  country,  and  we  have  been  cheered  in 
our  work  here  by  a  knowledge  of  what  was  being  done  across 
the  Atlantic. 

Feeling  all  through  the  great  conflict  which  swept  over  your 
country,  that  the  cause  of  the  North  was  the  cause  of  the  slave, 
our  sympathies  were  with  the  Northern  people  in  the  darkest 
crisis  of  their  history.  Happily,  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Federal  authority  in  the  South  is  coincident  with  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  slave.  And  it  is  to  the  great  anti-slavery  party 
in  America,  who,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  allowed 
the  national  conscience  no  peace  until  victory  was  achieved, 
and  who  sternly  refused  all  compromise  with  evil,  that  this 
great  result  is  due. 

There  is  not  a  thoughtful  toiler  amongst  the  industrial  masses 
of  these  Northern  counties  who  does  not  feel  a  higher  sense  of 
manhood,  and  a  firmer  faith  in  great  principles,  when  he  sees 
that  in  the  result  of  your  work,  as  in  much  else  in  this  life, 
“  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy ;  he  that  goeth  forth 
weeping,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with 
rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.” 

In  this  spirit  we  welcome  you,  our  dear  old  friend,  once  more 
to  Northumberland. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  North  Shields  Reform  League, 
Robert  Robson,  President. 

Robert  Sutherland,  Treasurer. 
John  Charlton,  Secretary. 

Edinburgh  followed  Newcastle  with  an  evening  recep¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Garrison,  tendered  by  the  Ladies’  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Society,  and  for  a  week  he  and  his  children  were  the 
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guests  of  his  dear  and  faithful  friend,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Pease  Nichol,  at  Huntly  Lodge,  enjoying  social  inter¬ 
course  with  her  and  other  friends,  and  driving  about  the 
city  and  its  beautiful  suburbs.  Among  the  new  acquaint¬ 
ances  whom  they  met  was  that  delightful  writer  and 
gentleman,  Dr.  John  Brown,  author  of  ‘Rab  and  his 
Friends.’ 

On  the  day  of  his  departure  for  Glasgow,  Mr.  Garrison 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council ;  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
vost  presiding,  and  the  Magistrates  and  members  of  the 
Council,  with  the  City  Clerk  and  City  Chamberlain,  at¬ 
tending  in  their  robes  of  office.  This  signal  honor  was 
tendered  to  Mr.  Garrison  “in  respect  of  his  long  and 
meritorious  exertions  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United 
States  of  America”;  and  the  Lord  Provost,  in  making 
the  presentation  speech,  described  slavery  as  he  had  him¬ 
self  seen  it  when  visiting  the  United  States  before  the 
war,  and  recalled  the  active  part  which  Edinburgh  had 
borne  in  the  struggle  for  West  India  emancipation.  Mr. 
Garrison  accepted  this,  like  all  previous  honors,  as  be¬ 
stowed  not  on  himself  alone,  but  on  all  his  fellow-aboli¬ 
tionists,  and  “  as  a  symbolical  olive-branch  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  expression  of  International 
amity  and  good-will.  It  is  in  that  light,”  he  said,  “  that 
my  joy  is  full,  and  my  heart  beats  responsively.”  The 
significance  of  the  compliment  was  increased  by  his  being 
the  first  American  to  receive  it,  and  his  pleasure  in  it  was 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  George  Thompson  had  been 
similarly  honored  many  years  previous,  so  that  they  were 
now  “  fellow-citizens.” 1  His  speech  of  acceptance  was  the 
best  of  all  he  delivered  in  Great  Britain,  at  least  so  far  as 

1  “  The  presentation  to  me  of  the  ‘  freedom  of  the  city  ’  by  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
vost  and  Magistracy  of  Edinburgh  was  a  notable  mark  of  respect,  taking 
me  utterly  by  surprise.  It  is  rather  curious  that  the  person  who  preceded 
me  in  receiving  it  was  Prince  Alfred,  Lord  Palmerston  preceding  him.  It 
was  given  to  the  illustrious  John  Hampden.  You  [see],  therefore,  that 
different  considerations  lead  to  its  bestowment.  It  was  most  worthily 
given  to  George  Thompson  several  years  ago.  Of  course,  it  possesses  no 
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pertains  to  the  form,  since  he  could  do  no  less  than  pre¬ 
pare  it  carefully  in  advance  of  the  ceremony. 

In  Glasgow  he  had  to  encounter  two  demonstrations — 
a  public  breakfast,  initiated  by  the  Smeals  and  Patons 
and  their  anti-slavery  associates,  and  an  evening  meeting 
—  at  each  of  which  a  fervid  and  impressive  address,  hand¬ 
somely  engrossed,  was  presented  to  him. 

“  Elsewhere,  Sir,”  said  the  venerable  Dr.  William  Anderson,  in 
reading  that  at  the  breakfast,  “you  have  repeatedly  said,  in  reply 
to  the  commendations  of  friends,  that  you  have  only  done  your 
duty ;  but  you  cannot  surely  have  signified,  in  saying  so,  that 
you  protested  against  their  laudations.  Why,  Sir,  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  because  you  have  done  your  duty  that  we  hold  you  in 
admiration,  and  tender  you  our  expression  of  it.  And  you 
must  not  check  the  flow  of  our  feelings  by  any  expression  which 
might  be  construed  as  if  you  gave  us  back  the  proffered  cup  of 
our  praise,  only  partially  accepted.  We  never  felt  ourselves 
less  in  danger  of  being  seduced  by  courtesy  into  the  use  of  ex¬ 
pressions  which  savored  of  flattery.” 

“  Mr.  Chairman,”  said  Mr.  Garrison  in  reply  to  this  broadside, 
“  it  is  hardly  worth  while  here  or  anywhere  to  inquire  minutely 
into  the  various  methods  and  instrumentalities  by  which  slavery 
in  the  United  States  has  been  abolished.  Those  who  labored 
with  me  were  enabled  to  do  something  towards  the  event. 
Those  who  labored  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  had  a  share  in 
the  same  glorious  work,  and  are  entitled  to  thanks  and  to  grati¬ 
tude,  as  well  as  those  in  my  o  wn  country.  It  took  everything  that 
has  transpired  since  the  struggle  commenced  to  bring  it  about, 
and  every  one  who  gave  anything,  however  small,  to  the  treas¬ 
ury— every  one  who  offered  up  a  heartfelt  prayer  to  God  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  oppressed  —  every  one  who,  in  any  manner, 
at  any  time,  and  to  however  small  an  extent,  threw  his  in¬ 
fluence  into  the  scale  of  justice,  had  a  hand  in  this  blessed  work, 
and  it  includes  at  last  a  mighty  host.  ...  It  has  been  done 
by  the  promulgation  of  the  truth  ;  it  has  been  done  by  the  act 

interest  or  value  to  me  beyond  its  being  a  high  official  recognition  of  the 
rectitude  and  grandeur  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  in  the  United  States, 
and,  through  me,  a  vindication  of  American  abolitionists  generally  ”  (MS. 
Paris,  Aug.  20,  1867,  W.  L.  G.  to  Samuel  May,  Jr.).  Mr.  Garrison  did  not 
know  that  Mrs.  Nichol  had  quietly  suggested  the  propriety  of  thus  honor¬ 
ing  him  to  the  Lord  Provost. 
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of  the  slaveholders  themselves  to  a  great  extent.  The  abolition¬ 
ists  were  very  active  and  indefatigable  during  the  struggle  to 
put  down  slavery  ;  but,  if  possible,  they  were  outdone  in  activ¬ 
ity  by  the  slaveholders  themselves.  .  .  .  For  the  very  acts 
to  which  they  resorted  to  uphold  and  perpetuate  slavery,  having 
been  monstrous,  cruel,  and  unnatural,  reacted  in  favor  of  the 
good  cause,  which  always  succeeded  a  great  deal  better  when 
we  were  assailed  by  them,  denounced  by  them,  and  injured  by 
them  than  in  any  other  way  ;  and  so  ‘  God  makes  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  Him,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  He  restrains.’ 
Oh,  the  cowardice  of  tyrants  and  the  weakness  of  a  colossal 
wrong  !  ” 

The  evening  meeting  was  nnder  the  auspices  of  the 
Scottish  National  Reform  League,  and  was  a  very  lively 
affair,  for  Mr.  James  Moir,  who,  with  the  Smeals  and 
Patons,  had  been  among  the  few  Glasgow  citizens  friendly 
to  the  North  during  the  war,  while  the  shipyards  on  the 
Clyde  were  busy  turning  out  privateers  and  blockade- 
runners,  aroused  the  protests  and  hisses  of  a  portion  of 
the  audience  by  the  vigor  with  which  he  denounced  the 
Southern  rebellion  and  the  attitude  of  the  governing 
classes  of  Great  Britain  respecting  it.  It  was  interesting 
to  see  how  quickly  these  manifestations  of  dissent  sub¬ 
sided  when  Mr.  Garrison  rose  and  took  up  the  theme,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  opposition  when  he  endorsed  what 
Mr.  Moir  had  said,  and  declared  that  the  Southern  rebel¬ 
lion  was  “  the  most  perfidious  and  most  wicked  rebellion 
recorded  on  the  pages  of  history,”  with  “  no  extenuation 
whatever.” 

“  Slavery,”  he  told  them,  “  was  not  the  product  of  Republican¬ 
ism.  It  was  older  than  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  — 
as  old  as  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  under  the  power  and 
patronage  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  because  of  our  Repub¬ 
lican  institutions  or  ideas  that  we  held  slaves  in  bondage,  but  in 
violation  of  them  ;  and  therefore  those  principles  or  ideas  stand 
untarnished  before  the  world,  notwithstanding  our  guilty  apos¬ 
tasy  in  the  past,  and  I  hold  that  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence  is  yet  to  be  the  Declaration  of  the  world.  What¬ 
ever  freedom  for  the  people  —  all  the  people  —  shall  be  wrought 
out  on  our  soil,  will  be  an  example  to  the  peoples  of  all  parts  of 
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the  world ;  and  the  truth  embodied  in  that  famous  instrument, 
that  all  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  is  to  course  round  the  globe,  and  whatever  can¬ 
not  answer  to  it  in  time  must  fall.  The  best  and  the  strongest 
government  in  the  world  must  be  that  where  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  are  interested  in  its  administration.  The  more  brains  you 
have,  the  better  government ;  and  the  more  people  who  can  be 
summoned  to  give  judgment  in  regard  to  the  laws  or  the  form  of 
the  government,  the  more  sure  will  be  the  verdict  in  regard  to 
what  ought  to  be  done.  The  people  may  err — they  often  do;  they 
may  be  badly  deceived  —  they  often  are  ;  but  the  people  as  such 
are  never  wilfully  deceived,  nor  are  they  hostile  to  their  own 
interests.  They  may  be  deceived,  but  they  will  by-and-bye 
understand  the  deceptions  and  deal  with  the  deceivers ;  but  you 
cannot  possibly  have  a  broader  basis  for  any  government  than 
that  which  includes  all  the  people,  with  all  their  rights  in  their 
hands,  and  with  an  equal  power  to  maintain  their  rights.” 1 

The  Address,  which  was  adopted  with  great  enthusiasm, 
recognized,  like  that  of  the  North  Shields  workingmen, 
the  influence  of  the  American  conflict  on  the  movement 
for  extending  the  franchise  of  Great  Britain. 

“  We  rejoice  with  you,”  it  said,  “  that  the  Slaveholders’  Con¬ 
federacy — ‘  that  fatal  and  perfidious  barque,  built  i’  the  eclipse, 
and  rigged  with  curses  dark  ’ —  has  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  The 
eager  joy  with  which  the  enemies  of  liberty  in  Europe,  and 
their  allies  among  the  aristocracy  of  Britain,  hailed  that  in¬ 
famous  attempt  to  solve  all  questions  affecting  capital  and 
labor  by  making  the  laborer  capital,  aroused  our  countrymen 
from  that  political  apathy  which  is  fatal  to  a  free  state,  and  so 
encouraged  the  advocates  of  popular  liberty  in  this  country 
again  to  raise  the  standard  of  Reform.  Your  success  won  half 
our  battle.  Though  our  efforts  to  secure  to  all  our  countrymen 
the  rights  of  citizenship  have  not,  like  yours,  been  crowned 
with  complete  success,  yet  we  rejoice  that  political  monopoly  in 
this  country  has  just  received  another  heavy  blow,  and  ere  long 
must  likewise  totter  to  its  fall.  We  look  forward  with  hope  to 
the  time  when  the  British  people,  truly  represented  in  a  re¬ 
formed  Parliament,  in  firm  and  friendly  union  with  the  Ameri- 

1  “  You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and  you  can  fool  some  of 
the  people  all  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time, ’’was 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  homely  way  of  putting  it. 
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can  people,  may  jointly  lead  the  nations  towards  a  nobler 
civilization,  true  liberty,  and  lasting  peace.  We  shall  ever 
remember,  Sir,  that  to  your  labors  much  of  our  success  is  due. 
And  as  the  memories  of  the  early  founders  of  our  national  lib¬ 
erty  and  greatness  are  to-day  cherished  equally  by  Britain  and 
America,  so  in  the  future,  we  believe,  shall  your  name,  and  the 
names  of  your  noble  coadjutors,  be  held  in  honor  by  both 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.” 

With  these  demonstrations  Mr.  Garrison’s  public  labors 
ended  for  a  season,  greatly  to  his  relief,  for  he  was  much 
worn  by  the  excitement  and  fatigue  of  so  much  talking, 
both  in  public  and  in  private.  On  his  way  North  he  had 
had  little  recreation — a  glimpse  of  Y ork  Minster  and  a  visit 
to  Melrose  Abbey  and  Abbotsford  being  his  chief  diver¬ 
sions — and  he  had  hoped  now  to  make  a  trip  through  the 
Highlands  with  his  companions;  but  the  weather  was 
rainy  and  unpropitious,  and  that  had  to  be  abandoned. 
A  visit  to  the  English  Lake  District  was  also  relinquished 
for  the  same  reason,  and  because  it  would  have  been  an 
aggravation  to  go  there  and  not  see  Harriet  Martineau, 
whose  ill-health  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  she  could 
receive  them.  Naturally,  she  was  one  of  the  first  persons 
to  whom  Mr.  Garrison  wrote  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
and  several  letters  were  interchanged  by  them. 

Harriet  Martineau  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

The  Knoll,  Ambleslde,  June  19, 1867. 

My  Dear  Friend  : 

Your  letter  has  moved  me  deeply.  I  could  write  sheets  full ; 
but,  if  I  write  at  all,  it  must  be  very  briefly,  and  I  do  wish  to 
write  with  my  own  hand.  After  the  months  and  years  that  my 
mind  has  been  full  of  you,  and  my  sympathy  has  been  all 
awake  and  alive,  as  you  were  passing  through  the  experience 
of  success,  after  such  a  struggle,  it  seems  strange  to  send  you 
such  a  note  as  this  must  be.  But  I  am  not  better,  and  I  must 
be  content  to  do  only  what  I  can. 

It  seems  to  my  companion  (my  dear  niece  Jane)  and  myself 
that  I  ought  to  tell  you  the  case  about  your  coming  (as  it  re¬ 
gards  us)  precisely  as  it  appears  to  ns.  You  must  then  judge 
for  yourself  what  to  do.  I  need  not  say  that  no  amount  of 
VOL.  IV.— 15 
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fatigue  or  other  suffering  would  deter  me  for  a  moment  from 
attempting  to  see  you.  It  is  not  that  which  is  in  question.  But 
my  disease  is  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  my  life  is  preca¬ 
rious  to  the  last  degree ;  and  strong  emotion  of  any  kind  is 
dangerous  accordingly.  I  could  not  see  you  without  strong 
emotion.  It  is  not  a  question  of  self-command,  but  the  heart 
stops  when  I  am  feeble,  or  startled,  or  in  any  way  moved,  and 
it  is  always  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  go  on  again.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  of  my  being  soon  exhausted,  and  also,  at 
times,  because  I  can  hear  scarcely  at  all,  I  have  not,  for  a  long 
time  past,  seen  any  person  whatever  but  the  family  and  my 
most  intimate  neighbors.  Sometimes,  however,  I  am,  for  the 
hour  together,  able  to  talk  and  to  listen,  and  to  enjoy  seeing  a 
friend’s  face. 

Now,  here  you  have  the  facts  ;  and  I  must  leave  the  decision 
to  yourself.  I  would  see  you,  if  possible,  and  should  be  grate¬ 
ful  and  happy  to  do  so ;  but  I  might  be  unable,  and  I  dare  not 
ask  you  to  come  so  far  for  such  a  chance.  If  you  do  come,  you 
had  better  not  let  me  know  the  time,  perhaps,  that  there  may 
be  no  exhaustion  from  expectation  before  we  meet.  .  .  .  Our 
valley  is  in  full  beauty  at  present.  The  Arnolds  (Dr.  A.’s 
widow  and  daughter)  would  be  delighted  to  see  you,  after  hon¬ 
oring  your  name  and  revering  your  life  for  thirty  years  ;  and 
my  niece  would  be  delighted  to  take  you  across  the  valley  to 
Fox  How,  to  see  the  good  man’s  portrait,  and  the  house  he 
built,  and  his  venerable  widow.  It  seems  unnatural  not  to  ask 
you  to  be  my  guest ;  but  I  might  as  soon  propose  to  go  up  the 
mountains  with  you !  —  I  who  cannot  stand  for  two  minutes. 

How  happy  Mrs.  Chapman  is  about  her  daughter’s  engage¬ 
ment  to  Mr.  Dicey !  It  is  such  a  happiness  to  see  that  old  friend 
of  ours  happy  !  I  think  her,  as  I  always  did,  the  greatest  woman 
I  ever  heard  or  read  of.  She  is  still  the  great  blessing  of  my 
life. 

I  do  hope  you  will  mend  in  health  by  your  travels.  I  rejoice 
to  see  that  you  are  to  be  greeted  with  honors  in  London. 

With  veneration  and  affection,  I  am  your  old  and  grateful 

friend,  H.  Martineau. 

Harriet  Martineau  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Ambleside,  June  25, 1867. 

I  really  cannot  resist  telling  you  how  happy  you  have  made 
me  by  the  present  of  your  likeness  and  that  of  your  dear  wife, 
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and  by  the  hearty  affection  of  yonr  letter.  It  would  do  me 
more  harm  to  be  silent  towards  you  than  it  possibly  can  to  write 
these  few  lines.  Few  strangers  would  recognize  the  face  before 
me  as  the  same  that  hangs  over  my  study  chimney-piece, —  the 
portrait  I  brought  with  me  from  America  in  1836 ;  but  I  see  the 
identity,  and  am  rejoiced  to  know  your  later  aspect, —  the  face 
that  looked  in  upon  me  at  Tynemouth  being  between  the  two. 
I  believe  your  decision  about  our  not  meeting  is  the  right  one, 
much  as  we  should  have  wished  otherwise.  We  must  take  it 
as  one  of  the  trials  of  the  illness,  to  be  accepted  cheerfully. 

If  you  should  come  this  way,  after  all,  it  would  be  a  true 
kindness  in  you  to  call  at  Fox  How,  where  the  Arnolds  will  be 
at  home  for  some  time  to  come.  The  eldest  son  once  told  me 
that  he  remembered  the  impression  made  on  him  in  childhood, 
one  winter  evening  early  in  1839,  by  his  father’s  voice  in  read¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  A.  “  The  Martyr  Age,”  then  just  out  in  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Review.  The  boy  was  too  young  to  enter  into  the  story,  but 
the  deep  emotion  of  his  father’s  voice  thrilled  him,  and  that  has 
been  the  association  with  your  name  in  his  mind  ever  since. 
Then,  again,  you  know  W.  E.  Forster  is  the  husband  of  Dr. 
Arnold’s  eldest  daughter ;  and  you  can  be  in  no  doubt  how  he 
feels  towards  you.  I  do  hope  you  are  seeing  him  in  London,  in 
spite  of  his  anxious  business  in  Parliament.  .  .  . 

My  dear  friend,  there  is  one  word  more  that  I  must  say.  I 
value  unspeakably  your  sympathy,  and  your  sense  of  my  sym¬ 
pathy,  in  the  great  interest  which  has  occupied  so  much  of  our 
lives  •,  but  it  leads  you  to  overrate  very  much  any  sacrifices  I 
have  made  or  risked.  I  will  not  pretend  to  deny  that  what  I 
have  done  has  been  of  some  use ;  but  what  I  have  suffered  is 
so  little  that  I  am  ashamed  to  hear  of  it  from  a  confessor  like 
you. 

It  was  only  repute  and  comfort  for  one  single  year  in  the 
United  States  that  I  risked,  and  so  much  evil-speaking  since  as 
angry  people  chose  to  utter, —  quite  harmlessly  to  me,  as  long 
as  the  sea  rolled  between  them  and  me.  You,  of  all  men,  least 
need  to  be  told  how  harmless  the  slanders  and  scoldings  of 
strangers  are  ;  and  I  don’t  know  that  they  have  done  me  any 
harm.  I  certainly  never  cared  for  them,  at  home  or  abroad.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  suffer  very  much,  as  long  as  we  can  preserve  perfect 
quiet ;  and  we  have  no  cares  or  troubles  in  this  house.  All 
about  me  is  love  and  peace. 

I  am  your  affectionate  old  friend, 

H.  Martineau. 
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During  their  stay  in  Glasgow,  Mr.  Garrison  and  his 
children  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Stoddard,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant,  a  nephew  of  Arthur  Tappan ;  and  the  views 
of  the  lower  Highlands  from  his  beautiful  residence  on 
the  Clyde,  at  Port  Glasgow,  were  the  only  glimpses  they 
obtained  of  them.  On  the  24th  of  July  they  returned  to 
London  for  a  fortnight  of  comparative  respite,  and  quiet 
social  enjoyment. 

They  again  passed  a  delightful  evening  with  Mazzini  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Stansfeld’s  brother,  William  H.  Ash- 
urst,  Jr.,  and  saw  him  for  the  last  time.  A  day  or  two 
later  there  came  this  note  from  him : 

Joseph  Mazzini  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

Aug.  3, 18  Fulham  Road,  S.  W. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  We  may  never  more  see  one  another. 
Will  you  accept  my  photograph,  and  think  of  me  sometimes  ? 
God  bless  you,  and  all  those  you  love  ! 

Ever  faithfully  yours,  Jos.  Mazzini. 

How  deeply  the  apostle  of  Italian  liberty  and  unity  was 
loved  and  reverenced  by  his  American  fellow-reformer, 
the  latter  endeavored  to  express  in  his  reply  to  the  above ; 
and  five  years  later,  after  Mazzini’s  death,  it  was  his  priv¬ 
ilege  to  do  so  more  fully  and  publicly  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  which  he  then  prepared  for  an  American  edition  of 
Mazzini’s  writings.1  Few  men  have  better  understood 
and  appreciated  one  another,  or  been  more  magnetically 
drawn,  each  to  the  other,  than  they. 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  his  Wife. 

Paris,  August  12, 1867. 

Last  Thursday  I  called  to  see  William  E.  Forster,  member  of 
Parliament  (Harry  accompanying  me),  and  spent  a  pleasant 

1  ‘  Joseph  Mazzini :  His  Life,  Writings,  and  Political  Principles.  With 
an  Introduction  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison.’  New  York:  Hurd  &  Hough¬ 
ton,  1872.  The  justice  and  discrimination  of  Mr.  Garrison’s  tribute  were 
warmly  attested  by  Mazzini's  most  intimate  friends,  Madam  Emilie  Ash- 
urst  Venturi,  the  translator  of  his  works,  and  Madam  Jessie  White  Mario, 
wife  of  his  Italian  compatriot. 
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half-hour  with  him.  On  taking  our  leave,  he  advised  us  to 
be  at  the  House  of  Commons  by  4  o’clock  p.  m.,  saying  the 
great  debate  on  the  Reform  Bill,  as  it  had  been  sent  down  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  would  come  off  that  night,  and  he  would  try 
to  get  us  admitted  to  the  galleries.  We  gladly  complied  with 
his  suggestion.  Between  four  and  five  hundred  members  were 
present.  It  was  an  occasion  of  historic  interest,  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  both  sides  was  marked  with  great  ability.  Gladstone  and 
J ohn  Bright  spoke  with  more  than  their  wonted  eloquence  and 
power,  and  I  deemed  myself  very  fortunate  to  have  heard  them 
in  their  best  trim.  No  other  person  who  spoke  was  at  all  com¬ 
parable  to  either  of  them.  As  a  parliamentary  speaker,  Glad¬ 
stone  takes  the  lead ;  as  a  popular  orator,  Bright  has  no  peer. 

During  a  brief  recess,  Mr.  Forster  took  me  to  the  coffee-room 
of  the  House,  and  hospitably  gave  me  a  supper;  introducing  me 
there  to  Lord  Amberley  (the  eldest  son  of  Lord  John  Russell), 
who  sails  this  month  for  a  six  months’  tour  in  the  United  States ; 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  whose  side  I  afterwards 
sat  in  the  House,  in  a  privileged  seat ;  and  to  several  members 
of  Parliament.  John  Stuart  Mill  sat  by  my  side  while  I  was 
eating,  and  we  had  a  social  conversation  together.  He  was  very 
strong  in  his  expressions  of  personal  esteem  for  myself,  and 
hoped  I  should  be  able  to  visit  him  at  his  residence  at  Avignon, 
in  France,  where  he  spends  his  parliamentary  vacation.  He 
is  as  modest  as  he  is  gifted  in  intellect,  though  not  much  as  a 
speaker.  I  am  glad  to  have  made  his  acquaintance. 

From  the  10th  to  the  29th  of  August  Mr.  Garrison  and 
his  children  were  in  Paris,  enjoying  the  sights  of  the  city 
and  the  Exposition,  and  favored  with  delightful  weather. 

That  Paris  had  another  side  than  the  bright  and  joyous 
one  usually  apparent,  he  learned  on  the  Emperor’s  fete- 
day,  when  the  Boulevards  swarmed  with  “  the  lame,  the 
halt,  and  the  blind,”  allowed  by  special  dispensation  to 
emerge  from  their  retreats  for  that  day  and  drive  their 
trade  of  beggary  on  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  city. 

The  sight  of  such  misery  and  degradation  powerfully 
affected  him.  His  inability  to  speak  or  understand  French 
was  again  a  trial  to  him.  “  Here  I  am,”  he  wrote,  “  in  a 
city  with  nearly  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  with  not  one 
of  whom  can  I  intelligibly  carry  on  any  conversation, — 
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an  exceptional  case  like  that  of  Prof.  Laboulaye  being 
very  rare.  Even  he,  though  accurate,  is  a  good  deal 
fettered  and  limited  in  his  English  speech.” 

His  regret  was  augmented  during  the  two  days’  sessions 
of  the  International  Anti-Slavery  Conference,  which  met 
in  Paris  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  August,  in  the  Salle 
Herz,  for  he  could  neither  understand  nor  enjoy  the 
eloquent  speeches  of  Laboulaye  (who  presided,  in  the 
absence  of  the  venerable  Due  de  Broglie)  and  Cochin,1  or 
even  the  brief  remarks  of  his  friend  and  fellow-country¬ 
man,  John  C.  Palfrey,2  who  ventured  to  address  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  French;  and  the  exordium  of  his  own  carefully 
prepared  speech,  on  the  second  day,  was  a  lament  that  he 
was  obliged  to  listen  to  the  French  and  Spanish  speakers 
as  though  he  had  neither  a  head  nor  a  heart  to  respond  to 
their  noble  sentiments,  and  a  declaration  of  his  “  abiding 
faith  in  the  feasibility  of  a  universal  language,  at  some 
period  or  other.” 

The  Conference  was  convened  by  the  French  Emanci¬ 
pation  Committee,  the  Spanish  Abolition  Society,  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  both  dele¬ 
gate  and  non-delegate  members  (including  among  the 
latter  the  women,  to  whom  Prof.  Laboulaye  paid  a  grace¬ 
ful  compliment)  were  invited  to  vote  on  the  resolutions 
presented  as  the  conclusions  of  the  assembly.  Of  discus¬ 
sions  there  were  none,  for,  under  the  stringent  laws  of 
the  Second  Empire  respecting  public  meetings,  a  special 
authorization  for  the  gathering  had  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  limitation  to  two 
days  compelled  a  pre-arranged  and  inflexible  programme. 
The  various  papers  read  or  contributed  dealt  with  the 
East  African  slave  trade,  slavery  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  and 
the  results  of  emancipation  in  the  British  Colonies 
and  the  United  States;  and  addresses  beseeching  their 

1  M.  Cochin  reminded  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  children  of  Wendell  Phillips 
in  his  personal  appearance. 

2  Other  American  members  of  the  Conference  were  James  A.  Thome  of 
Cleveland  ( ante,  1  :  454)  and  Levi  Coffin  of  Cincinnati. 
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sympathy  and  cooperation  in  suppressing  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade  in  their  dominions  were  subsequently 
presented  in  the  name  of  the  Conference  to  the  sov¬ 
ereigns  of  Brazil,  Portugal,  Spain,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and 
Zanzibar. 

Mr.  Garrison,  who  was  warmly  recognized  and  greeted 
by  the  Conference  as  its  most  eminent  member,  gave  a 
brief  retrospect  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle  in  America, 
and  presented  the  cheering  statistics  furnished  him  by  the 
American  Freedman’s  Union  Commission  as  to  the  work 
already  accomplished  in  the  education  and  elevation  of 
the  freedmen,  upon  whom  the  elective  franchise  had  now 
been  conferred,  under  the  reconstruction  law  recently 
enacted  by  Congress.  He  closed  with  words  of  cheer  to 
the  abolitionists  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Brazil,  and  with 
a  warm  tribute  to  the  Due  de  Broglie,  whom,  as  the  co¬ 
adjutor  of  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Buxton,  and  Macaulay, 
he  had  hoped  to  meet ;  to  the  French  Republicans  of  1848, 
who,  during  their  brief  control  of  the  Government,  had 
promptly  abolished  slavery  in  the  Colonies ;  and  to 
Laboulaye,  Cochin,  Gasparin,  Hugo,  and  Schoelcher,1 
“  for  their  powerful  testimonies  against  slavery  univer¬ 
sally,  their  clear  perception  and  faithful  exposure  to  the 
people  of  France  of  the  real  nature  and  object  of  the  late 
slaveholding  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  and  their 
valuable  support  of  the  American  Government  in  the 
hour  of  its  greatest  extremity.” 

Circumstances  beyond  his  control  prevented  Mr.  Garri¬ 
son  from  fulfilling  a  conditional  promise  made  before  leav¬ 
ing  London,  to  return  and  attend  a  grand  Temperance 
fete  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sept.  3d.  The  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  thirty  thousand  people  gathered  there  on  that 
day,  many  of  them  from  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

1  Victor  Schoelcher  (ante,  p.  197)  had  resided  in  London  since  the  Coup 
d’Etat  of  1851,  and  declined  to  attend  the  Conference  while  France  was 
still  under  the  Emperor’s  heel.  It  was  difficult  for  Laboulaye  and  Cochin, 
in  their  addresses,  to  conceal  the  bitterness  and  humiliation  with  which 
they  regarded  the  espionage  and  repression  of  public  assemblies  by  the 
official  censor. 
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was  very  great ;  "but  lie  sent  a  letter  of  testimony  which 
was  printed  and  distributed  to  the  multitude. 

On  the  29th  of  August  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  children 
left  Paris  for  Switzerland,  where  they  spent  the  entire 
month  of  September.  They  were  accompanied  during 
the  first  fortnight  by  their  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G-eorge 
A.  Blanchard  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  by  Rich¬ 
ard  D.  Webb,  who  had  come  from  Dublin  for  the  purpose 
and  to  attend  the  Anti-Slavery  Conference  as  well.  More 
delightful  company  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find.  The 
Blanchards  were  the  best  of  fellow-travellers,  and  Mr. 
Webb’s  wit  and  jollity  were  inexhaustible,  keeping  the 
party  in  constant  merriment.  Their  course  followed  the 
usual  track  from  Geneva  to  Chamonix,  where  Mr.  Garri¬ 
son’s  agility  in  descending  the  Fleg&re  made  him  foot-sore 
for  days ;  but  the  glorious  views  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range, 
surpassing  anything  he  had  ever  seen,  were  ample  recom¬ 
pense.  His  spirits  rose  with  the  increasing  grandeur  of 
the  scenery  and  he  sang  exuberantly.  The  familiar  lines 
from  Byron  and  Coleridge  were  frequently  repeated  by 
him  and  Mr.  Webb,  who  discussed  many  a  topic  of  mutual 
interest  as  they  drove  or  walked  or  sat  together  during 
their  journeyings  and  restings;  and  their  friendship  of 
twenty-seven  years  ripened  to  the  closest  mutual  affec¬ 
tion.1  The  weather  was  perfect,  the  skies  cloudless.  They 
had  a  day  of  rare  delight  at  a  little  pension  near  Castle 

1  “  I  .  .  .  spent  three  weeks  with  the  Garrisons  in  Paris  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  It  was  a  time  of  intense  enjoyment,  for  I  exceedingly  liked  my  com¬ 
panions.  .  .  .  As  to  Mr.  Garrison  himself,  he  is  the  most  delightful 
man  I  have  ever  known — magnanimous,  generous,  considerate,  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  every  way  morally  excellent.  I  can  perceive  that  he  has  large 
faith,  is  very  credulous,  is  not  deeply  read,  and  has  little  of  the  curiosity 
or  thirst  for  knowledge  which  educated  people  are  prone  to.  But,  take  him 
for  all  in  all,  I  know  no  such  other  man.  His  children  are  most  affectionate 
and  free  with  him  —  yet  they  have  their  own  opinions  and  express  them 
freely,  even  when  they  differ  most  widely  from  his  ”  (MS.  Feb.  5,  1868,  R. 
D.  Webb  to  E.  Quincy).  “People  who  travel  together  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  knowing  and  testing  one  another.  ...  I  have  never  on 
the  whole  known  a  man  who  bears  to  be  more  thoroughly  known,  or  is  so 
sure  to  be  loved  and  reverenced  ”  (MS.  Oct.  9,  1867,  R.  D.  Webb  to  E.  P. 
Nichol). 
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Chillon,  after  their  descent  of  the  Tete  Noire  pass;  and 
at  Interlaken  they  tarried  more  than  a  week,  making  the 
usual  excursions  to  Berne,  and  Lauterbrunnen,  and  Giess- 
bach,  and  revelling  in  the  view  of  the  peerless  Jungfrau. 
The  last  half  of  the  month  was  spent  quietly  at  Lucerne, 
under  less  propitious  skies,  and  without  the  lively  com¬ 
panionship  of  their  friends.  After  an  ascent  of  the  Rigi, 
and  a  glimpse  of  Zurich,  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  and  Con¬ 
stance,  Mr.  G-arrison  and  his  son  returned  to  England 
by  way  of  Stuttgart,  Heidelberg,  Frankfort,  and  Brussels, 
seeing  the  Rhine,  also,  from  Mayence  to  Cologne. 

One  more  week  was  given  to  London,  and  two  evenings 
of  this  were  occupied  by  receptions  and  suppers  tendered 
by  the  National  Freedmen’s  Aid  Union,  at  Devonshire 
House,  the  headquarters  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
London,  and  the  National  Temperance  League,  in  the 
Strand.  The  former  was  presided  over  by  the  venerable 
and  indefatigable  abolitionist,  Joseph  Cooper,  whom  Mr. 
Garrison  had  met  on  his  first  visit  to  England ;  at  the 
latter,  the  famous  caricaturist,  George  Cruikshank,  was 
present,  and  made  a  humorous  and  lively  speech,  though 
then  just  entering  his  76th  year.  On  both  occasions, 
George  Thompson  shared  the  honors  and  the  speaking 
with  Mr.  Garrison ;  and  at  Birmingham  and  Leeds,  also, 
where  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  were  held,  they 
both  spoke  with  much  vigor.  That  at  Birmingham  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Freedmen’s  Aid  Union 
and  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Freedmen’s  Aid  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  was  preceded  by  a  breakfast  to  Mr.  Garrison, 
at  which  an  ex-Confederate  General,  R.  V.  Richardson  of 
Tennessee,  spoke  and  made  voluntary  confession  that  the 
freedmen  “  were  confiding,  warm-hearted,  faithful,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  possessed  of  great  physical  energy  and  power,  and 
only  required  to  be  educated  to  make  excellent  citizens.” 1 

1  “  I  am  writing  this  with  a  Southern  Confederate  General  (Richardson 
of  Tennessee)  by  my  side,  and  a  Major  (Saunders)  of  the  same  stripe— both 
very  courteous,  friendly,  complimentary !  What  strange  things  turn  up  in 
the  course  of  time  !  ”  (MS.  Oct.  19,  1867,  W.  L.  G.  to  H.  E.  G.) 
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The  following  letter  was  read  by  Arthur  Albright,  Mr. 
Garrison’s  host  in  Birmingham,  through  whose  untiring 
efforts,  largely,  the  magnificent  sum  of  £100,000  had 
already  been  raised  and  sent  to  America  in  aid  of  the 
freedmen : 

W.  JE.  Gladstone  to  Arthur  Albright. 

Penmaen-Mawr,  Aug.  22,  ’67. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th,  and  I  sin¬ 
cerely  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  comply  with  your  request. 
During  the  recess  of  Parliament,  my  limited  hours  for  taking 
part  in  public  proceedings  must  be  reserved  for  direct  local 
claims  and  for  those  of  my  constituents.  Even  these,  indeed,  I 
am  far  from  being  able  to  meet  as  I  could  wish.  Had  I  been  in 
more  favorable  circumstances,  I  should  have  hailed  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  paying  public  honor  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Garrison. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

The  Leeds  meeting  occurred  on  the  21st  of  October,  and 
celebrated,  by  this  happy  coincidence,  the  anniversary  of 
the  Boston  Mob.1  Between  Birmingham  and  Leeds  a 
night  was  spent  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  by  invitation  of 
Mr.  E.  F.  Flower,  well  known  to  Americans  for  his  ever- 
ready  hospitality,  and  for  his  successful  efforts  while 
Mayor  to  preserve  and  restore  Shakespeare’s  birthplace. 
Hardly  less  than  his  pardonable  satisfaction  over  this 
achievement  was  his  pride  in  the  exploits  of  his  earlier 
years,  when,  as  a  youth  in  Illinois,  he  had  been  so  efficient 
an  agent  of  the  Underground  Railroad  that  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  at  last  to  flee  for  his  life  from  the  State. 

The  culminating  demonstrations  in  Mr.  Garrison’s  honor 
were  those  which  occurred  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  at  Manchester,  on  the  22d  of 
October,  where  he  spoke  twice  in  response  to  resolutions 
of  welcome  —  at  the  morning  session  of  the  Council,  and 
at  the  great  public  meeting  in  Free  Trade  Hall  in  the 
evening ;  his  fellow-countryman,  General  Neal  Dow,  and 

1  Edward  Baines,  M.  P.  for  Leeds,  presided  at  the  reception  in  that  city, 
where  Mr.  Garrison  was  the  guest  of  his  old  friend,  Joseph  Lupton. 
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Cardinal  Manning  being  among  the  other  speakers,  and 
Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  occupying  the  chair.  The  vast  hall 
was  packed  to  overflowing  with  an  audience  of  five 
thousand  persons,  whose  enthusiasm  was  tumultuous  when 
Mr.  Garrison  rose  to  speak.  Rising  en  masse,  they  greeted 
him  with  prolonged  cheering  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
and  when  he  could  finally  make  himself  heard,  he  declared 
himself  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  u  marvellous  and  sub¬ 
lime  spectacle”  of  such  a  gathering,  which  far  surpassed 
in  size  and  earnestness  any  temperance  meeting  he  had 
ever  seen.  At  a  Vegetarian  banquet  the  following  even¬ 
ing,  he  made  a  brief  speech,  confessing  that  he  was  not  a 
convert  to  that  theory,  but  that  if  the  demonstration  of 
its  soundness  were  to  rest  on  the  vigorous  octogenarian 
who  presided,  the  case  would  certainly  be  made  out. 

John  Mawson  came  to  Manchester  to  take  a  last  farewell 
of  Mr.  Garrison,1  and  James  Haughton  was  there  from 
Dublin  to  renew  the  old  friendship.  Other  friends  were 
at  Liverpool  to  say  the  parting  word  —  George  Thompson, 
Richard  D.  Webb,  and  Miss  Estlin  of  Bristol  among 
them.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  a  complimentary 
breakfast  was  given  to  Mr.  Garrison  by  Mr.  James  R. 
Jeffrey,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  was  spent  with  a  delightful  com¬ 
pany  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crosfield,  the 
latter  a  niece  of  James  Cropper.  The  next  day  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rison,  with  his  son,  sailed  for  home  on  the  Java,  having 
as  fellow-passengers  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  Miss  Anne 
Warren  Weston,  and  other  friends,  whose  cheerful  com¬ 
panionship  mitigated  the  discomforts  of  the  rough  and 
uncomfortable  voyage  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  November 
Boston  was  reached  and  the  fourth  transatlantic  journey 
ended. 

1  Less  than  two  months  later  (Dec.  18)  Mr.  Mawson  was  killed,  by  an 
explosion  of  nitro-glycerine  on  the  town  moor  of  Newcastle.  “  He  was  one 
of  the  most  affectionate,  loving,  magnetic  persons  I  ever  knew,  and  had  one 
of  the  most  charming  homes  .  .  .  into  which  I  ever  entered.  .  .  . 

His  face  had  almost  an  angelic  radiance  about  it”  (MS.  Jan.  11,  1868, 
W.  L.  G.  to  H.  C.  Wright). 
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WITH  renewed  health,  Mr.  Garrison  again  tried  to 
face  the  task  of  writing  a  History  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Movement ;  but  an  invitation  to  become  a  regular 
paid  contributor  to  the  New  York  Independent,  with  lib¬ 
erty  to  write  as  often  as  he  chose,  and  to  select  his  own 
topics,  proved  irresistibly  attractive.  His  name  was  at¬ 
tached  to  all  his  articles,  and  he  practically  enjoyed  all 
the  freedom  and  opportunity  of  utterance  which  the  Lib¬ 
erator  had  afforded  him,  with  none  of  the  responsibility 
and  drudgery  of  editorial  life.  Moreover,  he  now  addressed 
sixty  thousand  readers  instead  of  twenty-five  hundred. 
“  You  will  speak,”  wrote  Oliver  Johnson,  who  had  become 
the  associate  editor  of  the  Independent,  11  to  a  great  audi¬ 
ence,  to  many  of  whom  your  real  sentiments  are  hardly 
known,  and  some  of  whom,  doubtless,  are  filled  with  prej¬ 
udice  against  you.”  And  a  few  weeks  later  he  wrote: 
“  One  of  the  very  best  and  ablest  of  our  orthodox  minis¬ 
ters  expressed  himself  as  highly  delighted  with  your  arti¬ 
cles,  and  said  they  were  not  only  specimens  of  fine  English, 
but  pervaded  by  an  eminently  noble  and  Christian  spirit.” 

In  the  hundred  articles  which  he  contributed  to  that 
paper  during  the  next  seven  or  eight  years,  Mr.  Garrison 
discussed  all  the  reforms  and  topics  of  the  day  which 
attracted  him,  whether  pertaining  to  the  freedmen  and 
the  reconstruction  problem,  temperance,  the  rights  of 
women,  peace,  popular  religion,  or  the  issues  of  the  two 
Presidential  campaigns.  Nor  was  his  active  interest  in 
these  by  any  means  confined  to  writing  about  them  in 
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the  Independent,  but  by  voice  and  pen,  on  the  platform, 
and  in  many  avenues  of  the  press,  he  was  constantly 
bearing  his  testimony,  and  giving  the  prestige  of  his 
name  and  vigorous  support.  For  the  years  included  in 
this  chapter  we  shall,  abandoning  the  chronological  pres¬ 
entation  hitherto  observed,  deal  with  successive  topics, 
and  shall  quote  briefly  Mr.  Garrison’s  utterances  on  ques¬ 
tions  which  still  await  their  just  settlement. 

The  Freedmen. —  As  an  officer  and  member  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  New  England  branch  of  the 
Freedman’s  Union  Commission,  Mr.  Garrison  attended 
many  committee  meetings  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
organization,  and  occasionally  presided  or  spoke  at  the 
public  meetings  of  the  Society  and  its  tributary  organi¬ 
zations  in  other  places.  As  one  of  the  Trustees  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  left  to  the  Anti-Slavery  cause 
by  Francis  Jackson  (which  did  not  become  available  until 
two  years  after  slavery  was  abolished),  he  urged  that  the 
entire  fund  should  be  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
freedmen,  as  the  nearest  possible  method  of  carrying  out 
Mr.  Jackson’s  wishes ;  and  in  this  he  was  sustained  by  two 
of  his  co-Trustees,  Edmund  Quincy  and  Samuel  May. 
Mr.  Phillips,  on  the  other  hand,  advocated  its  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  support  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  on  the 
ground  that  the  political  enfranchisement  of  the  freedmen, 
which  the  Standard  (not  alone,  however,  but  in  common 
with  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  journals  in 
the  country)  was  especially  urging,  was  more  important 
than  their  education.  Others  of  the  Trustees  sided  with 
Mr.  Phillips,1  and,  for  the  sake  of  adjusting  the  matter, 
Mr.  Garrison  proposed  that  five  thousand  dollars  be  given 
to  the  freedmen,  and  the  balance  ($4200)  to  the  Standard ; 
but  when  Congress,  a  month  or  two  later,  passed  the  Re¬ 
construction  Act  enfranchising  the  freedmen,  the  special 

1  Namely,  Charles  K.  Whipple  and  William  I.  Bowditch.  Edmund  Jack- 
son,  the  testator’s  brother,  favored  giving  one-quarter  of  the  amount  to  the 
Standard  and  the  rest  to  the  freedmen. 
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plea  for  the  continuance  of  the  Standard  seemed  to  him 
no  longer  weighty  or  plausible,  and  he  again  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  entire  fund  should  go  to  the  freed- 
men.  The  Master  in  Chancery  to  whom  the  matter  was 
referred  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  coin¬ 
cided  in  this  view,  and,  acting  upon  his  recommendation, 
the  Court  directed  the  Trustees  to  so  appropriate  the 
money ;  hut,  the  majority  refusing  to  obey  the  mandate, 
they  were  removed  by  the  Court,  who  directed  Messrs. 
Garrison,  May,  and  Quincy  to  nominate  four  persons  in 
their  place,  and  the  money  finally  reached  the  treasury  of 
the  New  England  branch  of  the  Freedman’s  Union  Com¬ 
mission.  This  fresh  controversy  with  old  co-laborers  was 
inexpressibly  painful  to  Mr.  Garrison,  who  felt  obliged,  by 
the  sharp  reflections  on  his  course  which  appeared  in  the 
Standard ,  to  write  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter,  and  a  vindication  of  himself,  which  was  printed  by 
that  paper  and  was  both  unanswered  and  unanswerable. 

At  the  numerous  jubilations  held  by  the  colored  people 
over  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  gave  them  the  elective  franchise,  Mr. 
Garrison  was  in  much  request.  He  spoke  at  the  Faneuil 
Hall  celebration  in  Boston,  and  at  Providence,  but  had  to 
decline  invitations  from  New  York,  Baltimore,  Richmond, 
and  Vicksburg  —  the  last-named  being  extended  by  the 
Mayor  and  citizens.  Four  years  later,  after  Charles  Sum¬ 
ner’s  death,  he  urged  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 
by  Congress,  and  protested  against  its  emasculation  by 
the  omission  of  the  clause  forbidding  all  complexional 
distinctions  in  the  public  schools. 

“  The  common  school,”  he  wrote,  “  must  be  open  to  all  and 
for  all,  whether  white  or  black,  whether  native  or  foreign. 
Those  who,  for  any  reason,  do  not  choose  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  benefits,  may  consult  their  own  choice  or  prejudice,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  but  they  must  not  make  it  subservient  to  their 
exclusiveness.  To  gratify  them  in  this  respect  would  be  to  lay 
the  axe  at  the  root  of  our  free  institutions  and  to  engender 
animosities  that  no  community  can  afford  to  tolerate.” 
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And  again : 

“  For  one,  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  bill  defeated  as  it  stands, 
rather  than  adopted  with  the  sanction  of  separate  schools  on 
account  of  complexional  distinctions  by  Congress.  I  deny  the 
constitutional  right  of  that  body  or  of  any  State  Legislature  to 
approve  or  recognize  any  such  distinctions  ;  and  I  am  surprised 
that  so  plain  a  point  has  not  been  earnestly  maintained  by  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  at  Washington  as  originally  reported. 

“  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land ;  and,  as  amended,  Congress  may  as  lawfully  set  up 
a  king  to  rule  over  us  as  to  stamp  with  the  badge  of  inferiority, 
by  a  senseless  proscription  on  account  of  the  color  of  the  skin, 
any  enfranchised  American  citizen.  How  the  land  would  rock 
with  excitement  if  the  Irish,  German,  Scandinavian,  or  any 
other  foreign  population  now  naturalized,  and  with  the  ballot 
in  their  hands,  should  be  invidiously  excluded  from  our  com¬ 
mon  schools  and  compelled  to  herd  together.  Even  demagogues 
would  then  grow  eloquently  patriotic  amid  the  thunderings  and 
lightnings  of  popular  indignation,  and  somebody  would  be  very 
likely  to  see  his  political  prospects  blasted.” 

As  a  shining  example  of  the  success  of  co-education, 
irrespective  of  color  or  sex,  he  pointed  to  Berea  College 
in  Kentucky,  saying :  “  It  is  the  most  interesting  educa¬ 
tional  institution  to  contemplate  in  the  United  States, 
and  deserves  the  highest  encomiums  and  the  most  liberal 
patronage  for  the  good  it  has  wrought  and  the  grand 
example  it  has  furnished  how  to  paciiicate  and  bless  the 
entire  South.” 1 

With  perfect  consistency,  he  deprecated  the  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  the  colored  people  in  a  town  near  Boston,  to 
start  a  church  of  their  own,  when  they  were  free  to  connect 
themselves  with  any  of  the  white  churches  in  the  place, 
as  establishing  “  a  precedent  which  logically  ends  in  en¬ 
dorsing  the  old  pro-slavery  doctrine  that  there  should  be  no 
fraternization  between  the  two  races  on  account  of  color.” 

Temperance. —  In  the  political  revulsion  which  marked 
the  autumn  of  1867,  the  opponents  of  the  prohibitory  law  in 

1  His  own  deep  interest  in  this  college  was  emphasized  by  his  singling  it 
out  for  a  bequest  at  his  death. 
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Massachusetts  succeeded  in  electing  a  Legislature  pledged 
to  its  repeal,  and  the  announcement  of  this  unpleasant 
and  unexpected  event  greeted  Mr.  Garrison  on  his  arrival 
from  England,  the  same  week ;  hut  neither  this,  nor  the 
reverses  of  the  Republican  party  in  other  States,  though 
of  grave  moment  on  the  eve  of  the  first  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  after  the  war,  disturbed  his  buoyant  and  hopeful 
mind.  In  the  lecture  on  his  summer’s  experiences  in 
Europe  which  he  gave  a  few  weeks  later  at  Music  Hall, 
and  repeated  in  other  places,  he  predicted  a  speedy  reac¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  law  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  in  the  country  at  large ;  and  at  a  great 
temperance  rally  held  in  Boston  the  following  May,  he 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers.  The  Legislature  elected 
in  the  fall  of  1868  reenacted  the  law,  and,  in  the  annually- 
renewed  conflict  of  the  next  three  or  four  years,  he  fre¬ 
quently  wrote  and  spoke  in  behalf  of  prohibition — in  the 
Independent  and  at  various  temperance  meetings. 

“  Whether  as  a  question  of  public  safety  or  general  pros¬ 
perity,  of  enlightened  patriotism  or  disinterested  philanthropy, 
of  personal  freedom  or  popular  government,”  he  wrote  in  1870, 
“  I  am  an  inflexible,  uncompromising  prohibitionist.  If  there 
is  anything  left  to  us  worth  contending  for,  in  matters  of  legis¬ 
lation,  or  as  a  principle  of  society,  or  with  reference  to  the  com¬ 
mon  weal,  surely  it  must  be  the  right  not  merely  to  restrain  but 
to  suppress  that  traffic  which  produces  more  pauperism,  more 
crime,  more  lunacy,  more  misery  in  every  conceivable  shape 
than  all  other  predisposing  causes  put  together.  Where  such 
suppression  is  not  generally  practicable,  there  must  be  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  standard  of  public  virtue,  a  great  lack  of  moral 
stamina,  deplorable  ignorance  of  physiological  law,  and  crimi¬ 
nal  disregard  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship.  .  .  . 

“  The  licensed  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  no  matter  how 
guardedly,  for  drinking  purposes,  not  only  injures  and  imperils 
the  individual  consumer,  but  brings  woe  into  the  family  circle, 
riot  and  murder  into  the  community,  and  makes  the  State  ac¬ 
cessory  to  three-fourths  of  all  the  pauperism  and  crime  within 
its  borders.  No  such  sale  can  be  granted  without  moral  cul¬ 
pability.  It  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated  that  there  are  some 
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acts  which  no  legislative  assembly,  no  representative  body,  not 
THE  people  themselves,  though  in  entire  agreement,  have  a 
right  to  do  or  sanction ;  and  they  are  those  acts  from  which 
necessarily  and  inevitably  flow  more  of  evil  than  good,  more 
of  damage  than  recompense,  more  of  wretchedness  than  solace, 
more  of  peril  than  security,  and  which  lead  to  a  violation  of 
those  physical  and  moral  laws  which  are  binding  upon  the  whole 
human  race.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  may  not  find, 
therefore,  in  any  amount  of  opposition  to  the  prohibitory  law, 
any  warrant  or  justification  for  passing  a  license  law  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  Even  if  it  shall  feel  constrained  to  repeal  the  former, 
on  the  ground  of  the  impracticability  of  its  enforcement,  it  has 
no  moral,  and  therefore  should  exercise  no  legal,  right  to  enact 
the  latter,  thus  throwing  around  the  most  demoralizing  of  all 
licenses  the  sanction  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

When,  by  the  passage  of  a  local-option  law  in  1871,  the 
question  of  License  or  No  License  was  submitted  to  popu¬ 
lar  vote,  Mr.  Garrison  cast  his  first  (and  only)  ballot  since 
that  he  had  given  for  Amasa  Walker  in  1834.  He  did  not 
favor  the  formation  of  a  Prohibitory  political  party,  how¬ 
ever,  and,  after  Mr.  Phillips’s  defeat  as  the  candidate  of 
the  Prohibition  and  Labor  parties  for  Governor  in  the  fall 
of  1870,  he  expressed  his  disbelief  in  third-party  move¬ 
ments,  in  an  article  on  “Moral  and  Political  Action.” 
Time  had  only  confirmed  the  objections  to  them  first 
evoked  by  the  Liberty  Party. 

“  I  trust  not  to  be  misapprehended.  I  am  not  for  divorcing 
moral  from  political  action,  nor  do  I  deprecate  an  earnest 
interest  in  the  results  of  our  State  and  national  elections.  Per¬ 
haps  there  are  few  who  watch  those  results  with  more  vigilance 
than  I  do  ;  or  who  despise  more  heartily  the  hollow  outcry  that 
men  are  not  to  be  made  good  —  i.  e.,  better  citizens — by  legis¬ 
lative  enactments.  But  I  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  or  expediency 
of  adding  a  third  wheel  to  a  mill  when  there  is  not  sufficient 
water-power  to  turn  the  two  great  wheels  which  are  already  in 
position,  which  are  ample  to  do  all  the  work  required,  and 
which  only  need  a  greater  supply  of  water  to  move  with  celerity 
and  efficiency  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  gravitation.  This 
was  the  conviction  I  cherished  throughout  the  anti-slavery 
struggle,  and  it  remains  unchanged,  unless  in  growing  more 
profound.” 
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Likewise,  when  Judge  Pitman  was  the  Prohibition 
candidate  in  1871,  Mr.  Garrison  deprecated  a  movement 
which  could  only  draw  votes  from  the  Republican  nominee, 
who  was  a  firm  Prohibitionist,  to  the  advantage  of  his 
Democratic  and  License  opponent.  In  1876  he  declined 
an  overture  to  stand  as  the  candidate  of  the  Prohibition 
party  for  President. 

He  always  avoided  public  dinners  where  wine  and  cigars 
were  permitted,  and,  in  declining  a  pressing  invitation  to 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  New  England  Society  of  New 
York,  in  1877,  he  wrote,  in  a  private  note  to  the  president : 
“ I  will  frankly  state,  that  one  reason  why  I  decline 
participating  in  such  commemorations  is  the  habitual 
wine-drinking  and  smoking  so  generally  indulged  in  —  a 
custom,  I  am  sure,  that  would  be  far  ‘more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.’  ”  1 

The  Rights  of  Women. —  The  question  of  woman 
suffrage  was  first  submitted  to  popular  vote  in  Kansas  in 
the  fall  of  1867,  when  amendments  to  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tion  enfranchising  women  and  negroes  were  both  defeated 
after  a  long  and  exciting  canvass,  in  which  Lucy  Stone, 
Henry  B.  Blackwell,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  bore  an  active  part.  A  curious  outcome  of  this 
contest  was  a  temporary  partnership  between  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
ton  and  Miss  Anthony  and  George  Erancis  Train,  a  notori¬ 
ous  charlatan,  who  was  exciting  the  mirth  of  the  country 
by  posing  as  a  self -constituted  candidate  for  President. 
Imagining  that  an  espousal  of  the  women’s  caxtse  would 
further  his  own  success,  he  had  delivered,  just  before  the 
election,  several  of  his  disjointed  harangues  in  favor  of 
their  amendment,  while  opposing  contemptuously  that 
establishing  negro  suffrage  ;  and  he  now  offered  to  furnish 
capital  with  which  to  start  a  woman-suffrage  paper  in  New 
York,  in  which,  also,  he  was  to  ventilate  his  own  vagaries 
on  trade,  finance,  and  other  topics.  His  offer  was  eagerly 

1  The  president  (Mr.  Daniel  F.  Appleton)  was  so  pleased  by  this  that  he 
asked  permission  to  print  it  as  a  postscript  to  the  formal  letter  of  decline 
tion  in  the  pamphlet  report  of  the  proceedings,  where  it  appears. 
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accepted,  and  in  the  series  of  meetings  which  they  held  in 
the  principal  cities  on  their  return  journey  from  Kansas 
to  New  York,  the  ladies  named  shared  the  speaking  with 
him,  and  listened  without  protest  to  his  constant  ridicule 
and  vulgar  abuse  of  the  negro. 

The  annoyance  and  mortification  felt  by  many  suffra¬ 
gists  at  this  entangling  alliance  and  its  consequent  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  movement,  led  to  the  formation  at  Cleveland, 
in  November,  1869,  of  the  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  of  which  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  made 
President,  and  to  the  subsequent  establishment  at  Boston 
of  the  Woman’s  Journal.  To  both  of  these  movements  Mr. 
Garrison  gave  his  active  cooperation,  and  was  especially 
helpful  in  launching  the  Journal,  of  which,  for  a  time, 
he  was  an  associate  editor  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone,  and  T.  W. 
Higginson.  He  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  also  of 
the  American  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Woman  Suffrage 
Associations,  and  President  of  the  former  for  two  years. 
In  the  wintry  months  of  February  and  March,  1870,  he 
made  two  journeys  to  Vermont,  and  addressed  suffrage 
conventions  at  Rutland  and  Burlington  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Howe  and  Mrs.  Livermore,  the  question  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  being  then  before  the  State  Board  of 
Censors.  From  the  exposure  thus  incurred  he  narrowly 
escaped  a  severe  illness,  and  the  gradual  impairment  of 
his  health  may  be  said  to  date  from  that  time.  When 
well  enough,  he  never  failed  to  attend  the  semi-annual 
suffrage  conventions  in  Boston,  in  January  and  May;  and 
at  the  annual  hearings  at  the  State  House  before  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  suffrage  and  other  bills  affecting  the  rights  of 
person  and  property  of  women,  he  was  ever  a  faithful 
champion.  He  spoke  also  at  many  suffrage  meetings  in 
other  cities  and  States,  and  wrote  repeatedly  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  Independent,  and  to  conventions  in  distant 
places  which  he  could  not  attend.1 

1  See  Independent,  Dec.  31,  1868,  Dec.  23,  1869,  March  17,  May  19,  1870, 
March  2,  July  1,  Dec.  7,  1871,  April  3,  1873  ;  Woman’s  Journal,  passim,  1870- 
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W.  L.  Garrison  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

MS  Boston,  May  10, 1870. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  substitute  a  brief 
letter  for  my  presence  at  the  mass  convention  of  the  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  at  Stein  way  Hall  to-morrow ;  for 
I  had  anticipated  great  pleasure  in  seeing  (many  of  them  for 
the  first  time)  so  strong  an  array  of  eminent  advocates  of  equal 
rights,  drawn  together  by  a  common  inspiration  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  But,  while  the  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh 
is  weak ;  hence  the  cause  of  my  absence. 

The  claim  of  woman  to  the  ballot  is  so  reasonable,  in  such 
exact  conformity  to  the  theory  of  popular  government,  and  so 
important  in  its  bearings  upon  whatever  concerns  the  interests 
of  the  people,  that  I  marvel  that  any  man  with  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  and  sense  of  justice,  on  giving  any  consideration  to  the 
subject,  can  resist  or  decry  it.  I  have  carefully  read  and 
weighed  all  the  objections  that  have  been  brought  against  it ; 
but,  among  them  all,  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  a  single  one 
possessing  any  force  whatever.  Many  of  them  are  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  each  other  as  to  be  mere  jargon  j  and  the 
remainder  of  them  are  marked  with  such  shallowness  of  reason¬ 
ing  and  emptiness  of  declamation  as  signally  to  demonstrate 
the  impossibility  of  a  sound  argument  being  framed  against  a 
truly  just  issue. 

No  man  has  written,  no  man  can  write,  more  absurdly  on  the 
Rev.  Horace  subject  than  the  distinguished  author  of  the  work  entitled  ‘  A 
Bushnell.  Reform  against  Nature.’  Yet,  while  advancing  all  sorts  of 
preposterous  reasons  against  giving  woman  the  ballot,  he  sums 
up  all  that  need  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  measure  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  cogent  paragraph : 

“  Little  as  he  means  it,  man  is  nevertheless  gravitating  steadily  toward 
some  practice  of  wrong  against  the  sex ;  laying  up  usages  that  are  oppres¬ 
sive,  maxims  unjust,  laws  of  really  despotic  mastership  —  all,  it  would 


79  ;  ‘  History  of  Woman  Suffrage,’  Yol.  3,  pp.  122,  343,  368.  In  other  ways, 
too,  he  had  opportunity  to  bear  his  testimony  in  behalf  of  equal  rights  for 
the  sexes.  Called  upon,  at  a  dinner  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoe¬ 
opathy  (Boston,  June  10,  1869),  to  respond  to  a  toast  on  “  Reform  and 
Reformers,”  he  urged  that  women  should  stand  on  an  equality  with  men  in 
the  medical  profession,  and  the  Institute  voted  by  an  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity,  the  next  day,  to  admit  them  as  members,  winning  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  medical  body  that  had  ever  done  so. 
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seem,  because  the  wrong  is  in  him,  and,  having  the  power,  must  needs  be 
somehow  issued  in  the  deed ;  even  though  he  disavows  it,  and  protests  he 
would  not  have  it.” 

Yes!  “  having  the  power”!  Therefore  he  contemns,  subor¬ 
dinates,  oppresses !  And  he  is  “  gravitating  steadily  ”  in  that 
direction.  It  is  not  a  rightful  but  a  usurped  power  that  is  thus 
degrading  him  and  injuring  woman,  and  a  “  despotic  master¬ 
ship”  is  the  inevitable  sequence.  The  simple  remedy  for  all 
this  injustice  is  to  restore  to  woman  that  share  of  power,  espe¬ 
cially  in  matters  of  legislation,  which  has  been  wrested  from 
her;  in  other  words,  to  concede  equal  political  rights.  No  class 
legislation  was  ever  yet  just  or  beneficent.  Where  all  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  voice  and  vote  in  public  affairs,  there  the  laws  will  be 
the  most  equitable,  and  the  government  the  most  effective  in  its 
administration. 

Dr.  Bushnell  says : 

“  Suffrage  is  a  right  given,  never  a  right  to  be  demanded  because  it  in¬ 
heres  beforehand  in  the  person ;  and  neither  men  nor  women  have  any 
title  to  it,  save  what  is  grounded  in  consideration  of  benefit.” 

Suffrage  is  a  right  primarily  given — by  whom  ?  Where  did 
Hancock  and  Adams,  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Revolutionary 
Federalists  and  Republicans,  Dr.  Bushnell  and  the  opposers  of 
woman  suffrage  generally,  get  their  right  to  vote  ?  Who  gave 
them  authority  to  choose  their  own  rulers?  Women  claim  no 
other  title  to  it  than  men  assert  for  themselves ;  and  that  claim 
is  as  valid  in  the  one  case  as  it  is  in  the  other.  It  is  sure  to  be 
accorded  in  the  end,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  No  matter  how 
many  stubborn  or  stupid  men  may  resist,  no  matter  how  many 
weak-minded  or  timorous  women  may  say  nay,  it  will  never¬ 
theless  be  triumphant,  adding  new  lustre  to  the  nineteenth 

century.  Yours,  very  cordially, 

Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison. 

With  an  optimism  natural  and  common  to  many,  after 
the  marvellous  events  of  the  previous  decade,  Mr.  Garri¬ 
son  was  confident  in  1870  that  women  would  he  enfran¬ 
chised  by  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  before  1876.  He  scouted,  however,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  that  political  equality  had  been  already 
obtained  by  the  14th  and  15th  Amendments  “as  on  a 
par  with  Bishop  Berkeley's  sublimated  theory  that  there 
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is  no  such  thing  as  matter,  it  being  only  a  projection  of 
the  mind  or  spirit.” 

“  It  is  precisely  like  the  attempt  made,  by  certain  individuals, 
to  prove  that  there  were  no  pro-slavery  clauses  or  provisions  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States  Constitution,  sticking  to  the  letter 
thereof,  and  disregarding  all  the  historical  facts  pertaining  to 
its  adoption,  the  clear  understanding  of  it  by  the  people,  and 
the  uniform  concurrence  of  all  legislative  and  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  under  it  pertaining  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  Such 
criticism  is  neither  fair  nor  sensible,  and  totally  at  variance  with 
the  truth.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  with  nineteen-twen¬ 
tieths  of  the  male  voters  of  the  land  hostile  to  woman  suffrage, 
how  has  it  been  possible  for  them  to  consent  to  any  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  granting  what  they  stoutly  resist  ?  ” 1 

Miscellaneous  Topics. —  Never  before  had  Mr.  Garri¬ 
son  been  able  to  address  so  large  a  clerical  audience  as 
the  Independent  afforded  him — a  fact  of  which  he  did  not 
lose  sight,  for  he  dwelt  much  upon  the  duty  and  the  un¬ 
rivalled  opportunity  of  the  pulpits  to  deal  with  living 
issues  and  condemn  present  wrong  and  injustice.  He 
criticised  the  pulpit  method  of  preaching ;  inquired,  in  a 
clever  catechism,  what  really  constitutes  a  “  Christian,” 
and  maintained  the  rights  of  conscience  against  all  as¬ 
sumptions  of  infallibility,  whether  Papal  or  Protestant. 
When  the  decision  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education 
to  discontinue  Bible-reading  in  the  schools  was  agitating 
that  city,  and  exciting  much  discussion  throughout  the 
country,  he  warmly  commended  the  action  of  the  Board, 
deeming  it  as  reasonable  to  insist  u  that  only  the  Protes¬ 
tant  religion  shall  be  tolerated  in  the  land  as  that  our 
Protestant  Bible  shall  be  read  in  the  public  schools.” 

“  If,”  he  continued,  “  this  root  of  bitterness  extracted,  the 
Catholics,  or  any  other  sect,  shall  refuse  to  accept  of  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  and  proceed  to 

1  Some  spirited  verses  on  “  Human  Equality,”  supplemental  to,  and  in 
the  style  of,  Burns’s  “  A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that,”  were  written  by  Mr. 
Garrison  for  one  of  the  gatherings  of  the  New  England  Women’s  Club,  of 
which  he  became  an  honorary  member  in  1872. 
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establish,  separate  schools  to  represent  their  sectarian  spirit  and 
purpose,  they  can  do  so  ;  but  they  may  not  therefore  be  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  overthrow  of  that  impartial,  beneficent  system  which 
must  be  inflexibly  adhered  to  as  essential  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  the  support  of  free  institutions,  the  life  of  the  Republic. 
So  men  who  do  not  choose  to  vote  may  stay  away  from  the 
polls ;  but  they  may  not  arbitrarily  insist  that  the  people  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  government,  and  cast  their  bal¬ 
lots  to  that  end.” 

No  suitable  occasion  for  bearing  peace  and  non-resist¬ 
ance  testimonies  was  neglected  by  Mr.  G-arrison,  and  he 
strenuously  and  successfully  opposed,  with  others,  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  for  compulsory  military  drill  in  the 
public  schools  of  Massachusetts,  which  had  already  passed 
its  second  reading  in  the  Legislature.  One  day  in  the  fall 
of  1875,  he  received  a  call  from  a  young  Japanese  student 
in  Boston  University,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  United 
States  by  his  (Government  with  the  ultimate  view  of 
obtaining  a  military  and  naval  education.  A  perusal 
of  Charles  Sumner’s  oration  on  the  “  True  (Grandeur  of 
Nations”  had  first  caused  the  youth  to  reflect  on  the 
nature  of  war  and  the  military  profession,  and  he  now 
came  to  hear  what  Mr.  (Garrison  had  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  To  the  two  enthusiastic  young  girls  —  fellow-stu¬ 
dents —  who  accompanied  and  introduced  him,  the  rapt 
expression  of  his  face,  as  he  listened  to  a  kind  and  im¬ 
pressive  statement  of  the  underlying  principles  of  peace 
and  non-resistance,  remains  a  vivid  and  memorable  pic¬ 
ture.  “  Mr.  (Garrison’s  words  did  more  harm  to  my  mili¬ 
tary  pride  and  inclinations  than  even  the  1  True  (Grandeur 
of  Nations,’  ”  he  said  to  them  as  they  left  the  house.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Japan,  he  informed  his  (Government  that  his 
conscience  forbade  him  to  enter  upon  a  military  career, 
and  was  promptly  cast  into  prison  for  his  contumacy ;  but 
he  unflinchingly  adhered  to  his  resolution.  He  was  re¬ 
leased  after  a  time,  and  degraded  to  a  position  which  gave 
him  a  scanty  subsistence ;  but,  when  last  heard  from,  he 
was  still  true  to  his  principles. 
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Chap.  ix.  When  Mrs.  Josephine  E.  Butler  of  England  instituted 
1868-76.  the  agitation  against  the  laws  of  Parliament  which,  under 
the  specious  name  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  licensing  of  prostitution  in  the  garrison 
towns  of  G-reat  Britain,  Mr.  Garrison  was  prompt  to  wel- 
ind.  Aug.  come  the  movement,  and  make  it  known  to  the  American 
31’ 1871 '  public,  in  an  article  full  of  burning  indignation  over  the 
iniquity  of  the  Acts.  Of  Mrs.  Butler  and  her  noble  women 
associates  he  said : 

Ibid.  “  To  her,  and  to  them  all,  I  desire  thus  publicly  to  pay  my 

homage ;  regretting  that  I  can  find  no  words  adequately  to 
express  my  admiration  of  the  moral  courage  they  have  dis¬ 
played,  the  intellectual  and  moral  force  they  have  brought  into 
the  field,  the  masterly  ability  with  which  they  have  conducted 
the  argument,  the  noble  dignity  of  character  which  they  have 
exemplified  under  the  vilest  provocation,  and  the  exalted  purity 
of  sentiment  to  which  they  have  given  utterance.  They  have 
helped  to  make  the  present  age  illustrious,  and  deserve  the 
plaudits  of  mankind.  Had  they  been  represented  in  the  British 
Parliament,  no  such  infamous  acts  could  have  been  passed  or 
proposed.  Such  legislation  is  possible  only  where  women  are 
excluded ;  and  it  furnishes  another  potential  argument  for  their 
political  enfranchisement  to  the  full  extent  enjoyed  by  men.” 


1877. 


Ind.  Mar. 
6,  1873. 


A  few  years  later,  it  was  bis  privilege  to  cooperate 
personally  with  them  in  their  own  country,  and  to  give 
them  timely  encouragement  and  aid.  He  also  heartily 
seconded  Dr.  William  G.  Eliot  of  St.  Louis  in  his  long 
and  arduous  struggle  for  the  repeal  of  the  ordinances 
licensing  prostitution  in  that  city,  which  ended  triumph¬ 
antly  in  April,  1879. 

On  the  so-called  “  Labor  question,”  Mr.  Garrison  thus 
expressed  himself  to  a  correspondent  who  had  appealed 
for  his  aid  in  a  movement  for  “  industrial  reform  ” : 


W.  L.  Garrison  to  W.  G.  H.  Smart. 


Boston 
Globe ,  Sept. , 

1875. 


Roxbury,  August  18,  1875. 

You  ask  me  to  “  consider  the  evils  that  now  oppress  society, 
especially  the  toiling  masses,  whose  only  dependence  is  the  labor 
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of  their  hands,”  and  you  seem  to  regard  these  evils  [as]  almost 
as  intolerable  and  iniquitous  as  were  those  which  characterized 
the  atrocious  system  of  chattel  slavery.  That  society  is  afflicted 
with  many  evils  that  are  to  be  deplored,  and  that  ought  to  be 
removed,  is  undeniable  ;  but  that  there  is  any  analogy  or  com¬ 
parison  between  the  condition  and  chances  of  “  the  toiling 
masses  ”  and  those  to  which  the  millions  recently  brought  out 
of  the  house  of  bondage  were  subjected,  I  cannot  admit  and  do 
not  believe.  Besides  the  very  aged  and  the  very  young,  there 
are  comparatively  few  who  are  not  more  or  less  toiling  with 
their  brains  or  hands,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence.  “  The  toiling  masses,”  therefore,  can  only  be  another 
appellation  for  the  American  people.  What  have  they  to  com¬ 
plain  of  in  regard  to  constitution  and  laws  for  which  they  are 
not  directly  responsible  ?  What  outside  power  is  subjecting 
them  to  wrongs  and  deprivations  which  call  in  thunder-tones 
for  another  emancipation  crusade  ?  What  inside  power  is  com¬ 
parable  to  their  own  collective  will  and  unquestionable  strength  ? 
What  new  safeguards  for  their  freedom,  safety,  and  happiness 
do  they  need,  that  they  have  not  the  means  to  establish  ?  Is  not 
the  government  of  them,  by  them,  and  for  them  (ostracized 
womanhood  excepted),  to  be  moulded  as  they  shall  judge  best  ? 
Or,  if  in  any  case  it  is  not  for  them,  upon  whom  rests  the 
responsibility  but  themselves  ?  .  .  . 

You  express  the  conviction  that  the  present  relation  of  capital 
to  labor  is  “  hastening  the  nation  to  its  ruin,”  and  that,  if  some 
remedy  is  not  applied,  it  is  difficult  to  see  “  how  a  bloody 
struggle  is  to  be  prevented.”  I  entertain  no  such  fears.  Our 
danger  lies  in  sensual  indulgence,  in  a  licentious  perversion  of 
liberty,  in  the  prevalence  of  intemperance,  and  in  whatever 
tends  to  the  demoralization  of  the  people. 

Abhorring  all  injustice,  class  legislation,  and  usurpation  of 

Power,  T  .  , .  ,, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully  yours, 

William  Lloyd  Garrison. 


Chap.  IX. 
1868-76. 


Cf.  ante,  p. 
204. 


Cf.  ante,  4  : 
224,  225. 


Retrospect. —  While  constantly  using  the  salient  les¬ 
sons  of  the  anti-slavery  conflict  by  way  of  illustration 
and  analogy  in  his  treatment  of  current  topics,  Mr.  Garri¬ 
son  had  no  disposition  to  reproach  pro-slavery  or  personal 
antagonists  with  their  past  delinquencies,  unless  compelled 
to  do  so  in  order  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  history.  There 
were  several  occasions  on  which  he  performed  such  neces- 
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sary  tasks  very  effectively.1  His  best  contribution  of  this 
nature  was  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Boston  Journal  on  the 
gross  conduct  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  when,  on 
the  death  of  Millard  Fillmore,  they  passed  resolutions 
commending  the  signer  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  as 
entitled  to  the  “  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  American 
people,  and  an  honorable  place  in  the  long  line  of  their 
illustrious  public  servants.”  The  shame  of  this  perfunc¬ 
tory  and  insincere  act  was  rendered  all  the  more  glaring 
by  the  eulogies  which  the  same  body  was  forced  to  pay 
immediately  afterwards  to  Charles  Sumner,  whose  death 
at  Washington  occurred  the  day  after  the  Legislature  of 
his  State  had  thus  disgraced  itself. 

Both  Samuel  J.  May  and  Henry  Wilson  appealed  to  Mr. 
Garrison  for  facts  and  criticism  while  they  were  prepar¬ 
ing  their  respective  contributions  to  anti-slavery  history, 
and  he  was  very  frank  in  his  strictures  on  certain  passages 
in  the  latter’s  chapters  touching  the  abolitionists.  These 
were  modified  in  some  degree  before  they  appeared  in  the 
printed  work,  but  were  still  left  inaccurate  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,2  and  the  third  and  last  volume,  finished  by  another 

1  See  articles  on  “  The  Late  Bishop  [John  Henry]  Hopkins  ”  of  Vermont 
f Independent ,  Jan.  30, 1868)  ;  “  A  Pro-Slavery  Calumny  Refuted  ”  find.  Dec. 
10,  1868),  a  reply  to  Revs.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Edward  Beecher,  and  John 
P.  Gulliver,  who  had  accused  the  “  Boston  Abolitionists  ”  of  dividing  their 
denunciations  equally  between  “Southern  slavery  and  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tianity  ”  ;  “  Mr.  [George]  Peabody  and  the  South  ”  find.  Aug.  19,  1869), 
elicited  by  Mr.  Peabody’s  expressing  his  “  cordial  esteem  for  the  high 
honor,  integrity,  and  heroism  of  the  Southern  people,”  and  “  Honored 
beyond  his  Deserts  [George  Peabody]  ”  find.  Peh.  10,  1870) ;  “  Mistaking 
the  Product  for  the  Germinating  Power  ”  find.  Oct.  9, 1873),  in  reply  to  an 
assertion  that  the  anti-slavery  agitators  “  made  little  impression  upon  the 
public  mind”;  “  False  and  Invidious  Comparisons,”  by  Revs.  F.  H.  Hedge 
and  E.  E.  Hale,  at  the  Memorial  Service  to  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  (Boston  Journal, 
Feb.  10,  1876,  signed  “  Fiat  Justitia  ”) ;  Reply  to  W.  H.  Ward’s  aspersions 
of  W.  L.  G.  and  the  abolitionists  in  a  eulogistic  sketch  of  Joshua  Leavitt 
find.  Nov.  17,  1870). 

2  “  The  truth  is,  in  writing  his  History,  he  has  failed  to  show  the  vital 
difference  between  genuine  and  sectarian  abolitionism,  hut  tried  to  play  the 
amiable  all  round  the  circle ;  finding  no  fault  with  anything  said  or  done 
by  the  sectarian  seceders,  but  mildly  deploring  the  acts  of  some  of  the  old 
abolitionists  —  as  in  the  case  of  Foster  and  Beach  ”  (MS.  Jan.  23,  1872, 
W.  L.  G.  to  Samuel  May,  Jr.). 
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hand  after  Mr.  Wilson’s  death,  was  even  more  open  to 
criticism  in  its  treatment  of  the  churches  and  their  relation 
to  the  struggle.  To  Mr.  May,  who  had  just  given  his  anti¬ 
slavery  library  to  Cornell  University,  Mr.  Garrison  wrote 
as  follows : 


W.  L.  Garrison  to  8.  J.  May. 

Roxbury,  Feb.  9, 1871. 

My  Dearly  Beloved  Friend  :  I  heartily  thank  you  for  your 
letter,  enclosing  a  very  interesting  and  justly  appreciative  one 
from  Prof.  Fiske  of  Cornell  University,  which  I  herewith  re¬ 
turn,  in  accordance  with  your  request.  His  retrospective  view 
of  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  and  of  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  abolitionists,  is  very  happily  expressed ;  yet  none  but 
those  who  were  called  to  endure  the  heat  and  burden  of  those 
times  of  fiery  trial  can  fully  realize  what  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  were  needed  to  ensure  uncompromising  fidelity  to  the  end. 
Some  who  early  enlisted  ran  well  for  a  time,  and  then  fell  by 
the  way ;  in  most  instances,  I  think,  because  of  their  religious 
exclusiveness  and  intolerance.  I  am  struck  with  the  keen  ob¬ 
servation  evinced  by  Prof.  Fiske  where  he  says  — 

“  It  is  strange  to  see  how  all  the  players  in  the  drama  appear  just  when 
they  are  wanted ;  how  one  scene  of  action  follows  another ;  how  the  dram¬ 
atis  personae.  become  constantly  more  numerous,  until  they  embrace  half 
a  nation  ;  how  the  fool  and  the  knave  of  the  play  (the  slaveholder)  always 
comes  forward,  when  the  action  lags,  with  some  hideous  piece  of  folly  or 
equally  hideous  crime,  which  is  suddenly  seized  and  turned  to  advantage 
by  his  assailants.” 

Drawn  to  the  life  !  I  always  marvelled,  at  the  time,  at  the 
manner  in  which  our  co-laborers  appeared  or  disappeared,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  shaping  of  events.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
say  that  our  noble  cause  was  not  retarded  by  any  defection  that 
took  place  from  our  ranks ;  nevertheless,  almost  every  event 
seemed  to  conspire,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  give  an  impetus 
to  it,  so  that,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  there  was  no  lull  in 
the  excitement,  no  truce  between  the  opposing  parties.  What 
the  slaveholders  were  driven  to  do,  in  support  of  their  “  pecu¬ 
liar  institution,”  was  necessarily  so  base  and  cruel,  often  so  dia¬ 
bolical,  as  powerfully  to  react  in  favor  of  those  whom  they  so 
desperately  but  impotently  endeavored  to  crush. 

In  giving  your  valuable  collection  of  anti-slavery  books  and 
pamphlets  to  Cornell  University,  you  have  chosen  an  important 
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depository,  through  which  the  truth  of  history  may  be  more 
intelligently  ascertained  and  correctly  illustrated.  Your  own 
excellent  work,  ‘  Anti- Slavery  Recollections,’  will  be  among 
the  number  that  will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest,  inspir¬ 
ing  many  a  student  to  enter  the  broad  and  illimitable  field  of 
philanthropy  and  reform. 

Our  old  co-workers  are  fast  disappearing  from  this  earthly 
stage,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  mortality,  we  must 
follow  them  at  no  distant  day.  How  unspeakably  pleasant  it 
will  be  to  greet  them,  and  to  be  greeted  by  them,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fine  !  The  longer  I  live,  the  longer  I  desire  to  live, 
and  the  more  I  see  the  desirableness  of  living ;  yet  certainly 
not  in  this  frail  body,  but  just  as  it  shall  please  the  dear  Father 
of  us  all.  “  It  is  sown  a  natural  body ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body.  It  is  sown  in  corruption ;  it  is  raised  in  incorruption. 
It  is  sown  in  dishonor ;  it  is  raised  in  glory.  It  is  sown  in  weak¬ 
ness  ;  it  is  raised  in  power.”  What  a  blessed  exchange,  and  how 
magnificent ! 

You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  translation  of  our  dear  and 
venerated  friend  and  coadjutor,  Thomas  Garrett  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware.  He  was  one  of  the  grandest  men  of  the  ages. 

The  “  translation  ”  of  Thomas  G-arrett  was  soon  followed 
by  that  of  the  beloved  and  saintly  pastor  of  Syracuse 
himself,  and  Mr.  Garrison  journeyed  to  Central  New 
York  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  this  “brother  beloved 
incomparably  beyond  all  blood  relationship,”  to  whom 
he  felicitously  applied  Wordsworth’s  description  of  the 
“Happy  Warrior.”  For  many  years  the  duties  of  minis¬ 
ters  at  large  to  the  “  come-outers  ”  of  the  anti-slavery 
host  had  devolved  upon  Mr.  Garrison  and  Mr.  Phillips, 
and  one  or  both  of  them  were  called  to  officiate  or  speak 
at  many  a  funeral  (and  doubtless  would  have  been  asked 
to  perform  many  a  marriage  ceremony,  had  they  pos¬ 
sessed  the  legal  right  to  do  so).  Their  services  in  this 
direction  naturally  became  more  and  more  in  request  as 
the  veterans  in  the  cause  passed  in  quick  succession  from 
the  stage.  Notable  among  these  occasions  was  the  fu¬ 
neral  of  Henry  C.  Wright,  at  Pawtucket,  E.  I.,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1870,  at  which  Mr.  Garrison  delivered  an  admirable 
address,  and  Mr.  Phillips  and  Senator  Wilson  spoke  im- 
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pressively.1  In  the  following  letter  two  more  instances 
are  recorded : 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  Oliver  Johnson. 

Roxbury,  Dec.  28, 1873. 

Last  Friday,  I  attended  the  funeral  of  our  old  anti-slavery 
co-laborer,  Charles  Lenox  Remond,  at  Greenwood.  He  had 
been  wasting  in  consumption  for  the  last  eighteen  months. 
John  T.  Sargent,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  myself  conducted  the 

1  On  the  death  of  Henry  C.  Wright,  the  conduct  of  his  funeral  and  the 
decision  as  to  the  place  of  interment  devolved  upon  Garrison  and  Phillips 
as  his  nearest  friends.  While  they  knew  that  Mr.  Wright  fully  shared 
their  own  views  as  to  the  unimportance  of  the  fate  of  the  body  after  death, 
there  was  still  a  question,  as  he  had  lacked  a  home  of  his  own  for  many 
years,  in  which  of  three  or  four  places  that  were  suggested — Newbury, 
Danvers,  Roxbury,  Providence— the  burial  should  be  made.  Temporarily, 
the  body  was  placed  in  the  receiving  tomb  at  Swan  Point  Cemetery,  be¬ 
tween  Providence  and  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  in  which  latter  town  Mr.  Wright 
had  died.  Mr.  Garrison,  however,  being  in  poor  health  at  the  time,  and 
dangerously  ill  a  fortnight  later,  the  responsibility  of  determining  the  mat¬ 
ter  worried  him  more  than  it  otherwise  would  have  done.  On  Sept.  7, 1870, 
he  consulted  in  Boston  a  “  healing  medium  ”  in  whom  he  had  confidence, 
solely  for  a  diagnosis  of  his  own  case.  After  that  had  been  given  him,  the 
medium  described  Henry  C.  Wright  as  present  and  wishing  to  communicate 
with  him.  The  impersonating  spirit  accordingly  at  once  assumed  control 
of  the  medium,  and  began  to  speak  of  his  funeral,  saying  that  he  perceived 
his  friend  was  troubled  about  the  disposition  of  his  body.  “You  know  my 
views  on  that  subject,”  he  continued,  and,  suggesting  that  it  would  be 
simplest  to  inter  the  remains  in  the  cemetery  where  they  then  lay,  declared 
that  there  was  a  triangular  lot,  just  large  enough  for  a  single  grave,  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  grounds,  at  the  intersection  of  two  roads ;  and  a  small 
tree  which  stood  on  it  would  serve  the  purpose  of  a  monument. 

Mr.  Garrison  went  to  Providence  a  few  days  afterwards,  for  medical 
treatment,  and  promptly  visited  the  cemetery.  As  the  Superintendent  was 
absent,  he  asked  his  assistant  to  take  him  to  the  northwest  portion.  He 
failed,  however,  to  recognize  any  such  lot  as  had  been  described,  and  his 
conductor  told  him  that  they  had  no  lots  with  single  graves  for  sale,  inas¬ 
much  as  these  were  always  bought  up  as  soon  as  laid  out.  Through  another 
medium  whom  he  happened  to  meet  during  his  stay  in  Providence,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  lot  was  reaffirmed,  and  he  again  visited  the  cemetery.  The 
Superintendent  corroborated  his  assistant’s  statement,  but  did  not  refuse  to 
accompany  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Henry  Anthony,  to  the 
locality  indicated.  On  the  way,  he  suddenly  remembered  an  unsold  lot 
there.  Lot  and  tree,  in  fact,  were  quickly  recognized  by  Mr.  Anthony,  as 
they  approached  the  spot,  and  the  purchase  was  at  once  made  and  the  body 
subsequently  transferred  to  its  final  resting-place.  It  transpired  that  the 
Superintendent’s  assistant  had,  by  mistake,  led  Mr.  Garrison  to  the  western 
instead  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  cemetery. 
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services.  A  number  of  white  and  colored  friends  from  Salem 
and  Boston  were  present. 

Yesterday  forenoon,  I  was  present,  with  many  others,  at  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  our  departed  friend  and  aged  saint,  Sarah 
M.  Grimke,  at  Hyde  Park.  We  all  felt  the  tenderness  of  heart 
and  warm  appreciation  growing  out  of  the  attachments,  labors, 
and  perils  of  the  past,  in  a  common  struggle  to  break  tbe 
yoke  of  bondage  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  She  was  the 
impersonation  and  incarnation  of  Divine' Love;  and,  though 
bowed  and  wasted  by  bodily  decrepitude,  as  fresh  in  her  spirit 
as  though  but  twenty  instead  of  eighty- one  years  of  age.  There 
was  no  phase  of  reform  or  progress  in  which  she  did  not  take  a 
heartfelt  interest.  She  was  singularly  beloved  and  venerated 
by  all  who  knew  her.  In  addition  to  the  services  usual  on  such 
an  occasion,  tributes  to  the  character  and  labors  of  the  deceased 
were  paid  by  our  dear  Theodore  D.  Weld,  Lucy  Stone,  and 
myself.  Theodore  spoke  with  thrilling  pathos  and  power,  yet 
weeping  like  a  child,  and  almost  choking  at  times  with  the 
thoughts  and  words  to  which  he  tried  to  give  utterance.  Dear 
Angelina  was  very  deeply  affected.1 

Ever  generous  in  panegyric  to  those  who  had  passed 
■from  their  earthly  labors,  Mr.  Garrison  was  no  less  given 
to  rehearsing  the  praises  of  his  old  coadjutors  who  still 
remained.  He  constantly  took  occasion,  if  writing  them 
on  other  themes,  to  express  his  exalted  regard  for  them. 
He  was  even  repeatedly  at  pains  to  write  a  kindly  word  to 
some  of  his  former  antagonists  in  the  anti-slavery  ranks, 
recognizing  the  services  they  had  rendered  in  the  day  of 
small  things,  and  rejoicing  with  them  in  the  triumph  of 
freedom.  One  of  these  was  Lewis  Tappan,  from  whom  a 
letter  touching  his  brother  Arthur  elicited  the  following 
reply : 

Lems  Tappan  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29,  1870. 

My  Dear  Sir:  It  would  be  sheer  affectation  in  me  not  to 
acknowledge  the  gratification  your  letter  has  given  me.  I  greet 

1  Other  funerals  at  which  Mr.  Garrison  spoke  were  those  of  Joseph  and 
Thankful  Southwick,  James'  Brown  Yerrinton,  William  Adams,  Bourne 
Spooner  and  wife,  Mary  Ann  W.  Johnson,  William  C.  Nell,  James  Miller 
McKim,  Edmund  Jackson,  Abby  May  Alcott,  Charles  C.  Burleigh,  and  as 
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and  congratulate  you  on  your  bodily  and  mental  vigor,  and  the 
fruition  of  [our]  hopes  in  the  emancipation  of  our  colored  fellow- 
men.  And  as  John  Quincy  Adams  wrote  to  me  on  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  Amistad  Africans,  so  I  can  unite  with  you  in  saying, 
“  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,”  etc. 

Yes,  it  is  forty  years  since  I  first  saw  you,  conducted  you  to  my 
brother’s  desk,  and  introduced  you  to  him.  I  seem  to  see  now 
your  open  countenance  and  elastic  step. 

Francis  Todd  was  a  customer  of  mine  in  Boston,  and  I 
remember  his  sharp  look  and  fox-like  demeanor.  How  unlike 
John  Peabody  and  Arthur  Gilman  of  that  day. 

After  much  importunity,  I  have  prepared  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  my  brother  Arthur,  and  in  the  chapter  on  Anti- Slavery 
agitation  have  endeavored  to  do  justice  to  you  and  your  labors. 
I  have  also  introduced  your  letter  to  my  brother,  and  to  his 
daughters.  I  have  tried,  while  I  justified  the  withdrawal  of 
my  brother  and  those  affiliating  with  him  from  associated 
labors  with  other  abolitionists,  not  to  say  anything  impeaching 
their  love  of  the  cause,  or  their  adherence  to  what  they  believed 
was  right  principle.  I  remembered  that  I  was  not  writing  a 
history  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  but  of  A.  T.’s  personal 
efforts  in  the  cause,  and  on  behalf  of  moral  reform  generally. 
While  sketching  my  brother’s  activities  I  have  wished  for  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  chapter  referred  to,  in  your  hearing ; 
and,  should  opportunity  occur,  it  would  give  me  satisfaction  to 
do  so. 

My  unpretending  volume  will  contain  some  three  hundred  or 
more  pages,  and  may  be  printed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
months.1 

Henry  Wilson  and  Joshua  Leavitt  have  each  in  hand  a 
history  of  the  cause.  I  have  heard  that  you  have  also.  I 
could  wish  that  a  history  might  be  written  to  embody  the 
views  of  all  parties,  or  at  least  not  to  be  unjust  to  any  party. 
Our  differences  should,  as  far  as  principle  allows,  be  swallowed 
up  in  principles  and  measures  that,  under  God,  led  to  victory. 

Should  you  have  kept  any  of  my  brother’s  letters,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  peruse  them,  or,  if  you  can  state  any  facts  illustrating 

many  more  not  named.  His  tributes  to  Richard  D.  W ebb,  J ames  Haughton, 
Charles  Sumner,  David  Lee  Child,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  Henry  Wilson  will 
be  found  in  the  N.  Y.  Christian  Union,  April  9,  1873,  Independent,  March 
19,  1874,  Jan.  7,  1875,  and  Boston  Journal,  Nov.  29,  1875. 

i  ‘ The  Life  of  Arthur  Tappan.’  New  York:  Hurd  &  Houghton.  1870. 
12mo,  pp.  432.  With  portrait. 
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his  character,  that  are  probably  unknown  to  me,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  them. 

Very  truly  yours,  Lewis  Tapp  an.1 

Edmund  Quincy  received  his  laurel  wreath  with  char¬ 
acteristic  lightness  and  jest. 


Edmund  Quincy  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

Dedham,  Aug.  26, 1875. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  appreciation  of  my 
services  and  sacrifices  in  the  Anti-Slavery  cause.  I  hope  the 
services  may  have  been  somewhere  near  your  valuation  of 
them ;  but  I  claim  no  credit  for  the  sacrifices.  For,  really,  I 
made  none  that  were  not  a  hundred-fold  compensated  for  by 
the  satisfaction  attending  my  course  and  the  friendships  I  ob¬ 
tained  by  it  —  chief  among  which  was  that  with  yourself. 

At  the  time  I  came  into  the  cause,  and  all  the  time  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  it,  it  never  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  anything  else 
for  a  man  who  wished  to  take  some  part  in  public  affairs  to  do. 
I  had  no  turn  for  the  law,  and  politics  seemed  to  me  beneath 
the  notice  of  a  gentleman.  Anti-Slavery  was  the  only  national 
and  historical  movement  on  foot  —  besides  its  humanitarian 
aspects.  As  for  the  cold  shoulders  and  petty  social  ostracisms,  I 
really  cared  nothing  about  them  —  and  there  was  not  much  of 
it  that  was  forced  upon  my  notice.  I  knew  I  was  abused  behind 
my  back,  but  people  were  always  civil  enough  to  my  face.  And 
I  never  made  the  slightest  show  of  having  done  anything  I  was 
ashamed  of.  Quite  the  contrary. 

The  only  gems  which  I  claim  for  my  celestial  crown  were  the 
Meetings  and  Picnics  at  which  I  had  to  preside.  These  became 
almost  intolerable  bores  to  me,  and  even  yet  I  feel  a  sensation 
of  satisfaction,  at  the  times  and  seasons  when  they  used  to  occur, 
to  think  that  I  have  not  to  go  to  them.  I  told  John  Sargent 
the  other  day  that  I  wished  they 2  could  have  kept  on  abolish¬ 
ing  Slavery  for  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives,  it  was  such  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  know  they  were  at  it,  and  I  having  nothing  to 

1  See  Mr.  Garrison’s  reply  on  p.  424  of  A.  Tappan’s  Life. 

2  That  is,  the  American  and  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Societies  after 
1865,  of  which  latter  Mr.  Sargent  was  President.  In  this  capacity  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  Quincy  would  freely  visit  the  Anti-Slavery  Office, 
as  of  old,  before  the  separation.  “  Thank  you,”  answered  the  wit ;  “  I'm 
afraid  of  ghosts.” 
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do  with  it.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  they  should  not  Chap.  IX. 
have  continued  as  well  as  before.  .  .  .  1868^76 

I  am  always,  my  dear  Garrison,  affectionately  yours, 

Edmund  Quincy. 

In  March,  1873,  Mr.  Garrison  was  earnestly  besought 
to  write  his  autobiography,  and  an  appeal  to  that  end, 
inspired  by  Oliver  Johnson,  was  addressed  to  him  by 
many  of  his  old  associates. 


Edmund  Quincy  and  Others  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

March  10,  1873. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  take  the  liberty,  as  your  personal  friends  of 
many  years’  standing,  and  your  fellow-laborers  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  movement,  to  address  you  on  a  matter  which  we  have 
very  much  at  heart.  We  mean  the  preparation  of  the  history 
of  your  life  by  yourself.  We  venture  to  make  this  suggestion 
both  on  public  and  private  considerations.  The  part  which  you 
had  in  the  most  important  passage  of  our  history  makes  it  essen¬ 
tial,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  the  full  understanding  of  its  facts 
and  its  philosophy,  that  they  should  be  set  down  by  your  own 
authentic  pen.  Such  a  narrative  would  furnish  the  most  valu¬ 
able  material  possible,  as  to  the  matters  of  which  it  would  treat, 
for  the  future  historian  of  this  country.  But,  besides  its  public 
value,  we  are  sure  that  your  autobiography  would  be  a  very 
entertaining  work,  from  the  varieties  of  your  career  and  the 
many  interesting  persons  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  with 
whom  it  has  brought  you  in  contact,  besides  affording  a  most 
instructive  example,  never  more  needed  than  now,  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  happiness  and  true  success  of  a  life  devoted  to  a  great  and 
unselfish  purpose. 

Assured  that  you  will  take  our  application  in  good  part,  and 
hoping  most  earnestly  that  you  will  see  fit  to  comply  with  the 
request  it  contains,  we  are,  dear  Mr.  Garrison,  most  respectfully 
and  affectionately,  your  friends. 

The  signatures  to  this  letter  included  the  familiar  names 
of  Quincy,  Sewall,  Chapman,  Weston,  Whittier,  Mott, 
McKim,  May,  Smith,  Weld,  Grimke,  Grew,  and  Burleigh, 
with  those  of  Henry  Wilson,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  others.  But  the  labor 
Vol.  IV.— 17 
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asked  of  him  seemed  scarcely  less  formidable  to  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rison  than  the  still  unwritten  history  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  he  preferred  discussing  the  topics  of  the 
day  to  recording  his  life-experiences  for  posterity.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  ill-health  which  had  in  part  deterred  him 
from  attempting  the  larger  work,  he  said,  in  replying  to 
these  friends : 

“  It  is  extremely  problematical,  therefore,  whether  I  shall  yet 
be  strengthened  to  depict,  even  on  a  limited  scale,  the  most 
noteworthy  moral  and  political  struggle  in  the  annals  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Covering  as  it  did  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  and 
rending  the  nation  by  the  antagonistic  elements  which  it 
aroused,  to  portray  it  in  all  its  multitudinous  phases,  without 
exaggeration  or  abatement,  exceeds  my  ability,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  your  encouraging  voices.  Moreover,  my  connection  with 
it,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  was  so  close  and  peculiar 
that  a  sense  of  delicacy  almost  precludes  me  from  trying  to 
record  my  views  and  recollections  of  it.  So  far  as  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  concerned,  I  feel  no  interest  in  any  history  of  it  that 
may  be  written.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  every  yoke  is  broken 
and  every  bondman  set  free.  Yet  there  are  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  it  that  cannot  fail  to  be  serviceable  to  posterity.  The 
millennial  state,  if  it  ever  come  on  earth,  is  yet  in  the  far  distant 
future.  There  are  innumerable  battles  yet  to  be  fought  for 
the  right,  many  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  many  evil  customs 
abolished,  many  usurpations  overthrown,  many  deliverances 
wrought ;  and  those  who  shall  hereafter  go  forth  to  defend  the 
righteous  cause,  no  matter  at  what  cost  or  with  what  disparity 
of  numbers,  cannot  fail  to  derive  strength  and  inspiration  from 
an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  means  and  methods  used 
in  the  Anti-Slavery  movement.” 

National  Politics. —  In  the  three  Presidential  cam¬ 
paigns  which  followed  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Garrison  natur¬ 
ally  took  a  deep  interest,  being  ever  apprehensive  that  a 
Democratic  triumph  would  lead  to  a  negation  of  the  civil 
and  political  rights  of  the  freedmen.  During  the  per¬ 
plexing  and  anxious  decade  of  “  reconstruction,”  at  first 
under  the  hostile  Administration  of  Andrew  Johnson,  it 
is  enough  to  say  here  that  Mr.  Garrison  was  in  general 
accord  with  the  measures  adopted  by  Congress  to  thwart 
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the  reactionary  designs  of  the  Executive,  and  to  maintain 
Republican  control  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  — 
not  a  party  control,  in  his  eyes.  The  failure  to  impeach 
President  Johnson  was  a  great  disappointment  to  him. 
In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1868  (when  General 
Grant  and  Horatio  Seymour  were  the  rival  candidates), 
the  terrorism  rampant  at  the  South,  and  the  Southern 
hopes  of  Democratic  restoration,  furnished  themes  for 
several  of  his  articles  in  the  Independent ;  but  he  refused 
to  preside  at  a  Republican  ratification  meeting  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  or,  at  the  request  of  Horace  Greeley,  to  write  an 
address  to  the  freedmen,  urging  them  to  vote  for  Grant — 
believing  himself  too  little  known  to  the  beneficiaries  of 
his  life-long  endeavors  in  behalf  of  freedom. 

He  was  not  found,  either,  among  the  partisans  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Grant  when  the  latter,  in  1870-71,  was  bent  on 
annexing  San  Domingo  to  the  United  States.  He  both 
sustained  Mr.  Sumner’s  opposition  to  the  measure,  and 
protested  against  the  Senator’s  consequent  removal  from 
the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


Charles  Sumner  to  W.  I.  Garrison. 

Washington,  29th  Dec.,  1870. 

Dear  Mr.  Garrison  :  Your  letter  is  cheering,  and  reminded 
me  of  other  days.  I  find  now  that  same  old  heartlessness  and 
violence  which  prevailed  against  Kansas  —  showing  how,  when 
people  embark  in  such  a  policy,  they  act  and  speak  accord¬ 
ingly. 

When  you  read  my  speech,  you  will  see  that  it  was  strictly 
to  the  point,  discussing  the  subject-matter  and  avoiding  all 
allusion  to  the  President,  except  where  the  case  positively 
required. 

The  Haytian  minister  had  been  to  me  full  of  emotion  at  the 
message  of  the  President  as  “trampling  his  country  under 
foot.”  I  could  not  refer  to  despatches  or  documents.  There¬ 
fore,  I  was  driven  to  take  up  the  message  and  draw  from  that 
as  much  as  I  could. 

I  was  in  earnest,  and  determined  if  possible  to  arrest  this  sac¬ 
rifice.  The  only  answer  was  a  flood  of  personalities.  Nothing 
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lias  been  baser  than  the  Advertiser.  Its  allegation  was  abso¬ 
lutely  false.  At  the  West  I  am  generally  sustained.  In  Bos¬ 
ton  —  you  know. 

There  is  a  menace  to  displace  me  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  of  which  I  have  been  chairman  ten  years. 
This  is  a  sop  to  Cerberus.  It  is  founded  on  my  difference  with 
the  Administration  on  this  question,  and  the  character  of  my 
speech.  You  will  receive  the  speech  soon,  and  I  commend  it  to 
your  perusal.  Consider,  if  yon  please,  that  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  known  to  me  could  not  be  used. 

Gerrit  Smith  writes  as  you  do.  What  will  W.  P.  say  ? 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Cttart.es  Sumner. 

Mr.  Garrison  had  to  take  issue  with  his  friend  in 
the  following  year,  when  the  Democracy  made  a  final 
rally  under  Horace  Greeley,  and  Sumner  (for  personal 
reasons  and  general  considerations  of  public  policy)  joined 
a  portion  of  the  reform  element  in  the  Republican  Party 
in  opposing  Grant’s  reelection  at  all  hazards.  A  long 
letter  by  Mr.  Garrison,  in  confutation  of  Sumner’s  letter 
to  the  colored  voters  of  Washington  on  behalf  of  Greeley, 
was  very  widely  copied  by  the  press,  and  presumably  had 
its  effect.  In  another  letter,  addressed  to  the  Boston 
Journal  (to  which  he  contributed  frequently  during  the 
campaign,  both  editorially  and  in  his  own  name),  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rison  replied  at  length  to  Mr.  Sumner’s  last  appeal  for 
Greeley  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  Europe. 

Of  Mr.  Greeley’s  course  in  consenting  to  stand  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  Party,  he  wrote  with  great 
plainness  and  severity,  though  the  opinion  of  him  which 
he  now  expressed  was  one  he  had  long  entertained,  namely, 
that  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  was  “  the  worst  of  all  coun¬ 
sellors,  the  most  unsteady  of  all  leaders,  the  most  pliant  of 
all  compromisers  in  times  of  great,  public  emergency  ”  — 
a  judgment  since  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  publication 
of  Greeley’s  extraordinary  letter  to  President  Lincoln 
after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

When,  after  Mr.  Sumner’s  death  in  1874,  there  was  a 
deadlock  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  over  the  elec- 
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tion  of  Ms  successor,  Mr.  Garrison  was  approached  by  one 
of  the  Republican  leaders  to  know  if  he  would  accept  the 
position,  and  replied : 

“  Your  friendly  and  complimentary  letter  of  inquiry  causes 
me  very  great  surprise,  because,  although  we  have  lived  to  see 
many  strange  occurrences  in  our  day,  I  deem  it  scarcely  more 
supposable  that,  under  any  fortuitous  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  or  rallying  of  forces,  I  should  be  chosen  successor  of 
Charles  Sumner  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  by  the  Legislature  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  than  that  1  Birnam  wood  will  come  to  Dunsinane.’ 
What,  therefore,  is  utterly  out  of  the  question  cannot  be  with 
me  a  matter  of  grave  consideration.  Besides,  if,  by  any  pos¬ 
sible  ‘  change  of  base,’  such  a  choice  should  happen  to  be  made 
as  a  dernier  ressort,  I  have  some  conscientious  difficulties,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  respects  the  war  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  that  would  prevent  my  qualifying  under  that 
instrument.” 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  reconstruction  period,  when 
one  after  another  of  the  Southern  States  was  wrested  from 
the  control  of  the  so-called  “carpet-bag  governments,” 
Mr.  Garrison  saw  in  the  violent  uprising  of  the  whites  not 
so  much  a  revolt  against  thieving  and  corrupt  adventurers 
who  were  sustaining  themselves  in  office  by  the  aid  of  the 
colored  vote  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  military  support  of 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  other,  as  a  determined 
effort  to  rob  the  freedmen  of  the  ballot  and  make  them 
again  a  subject  race.  If  he  had  no  adequate  conception 
of  the  financial  misrule  under  some  of  these  govern¬ 
ments,  he  knew  accurately  the  still  unquenched  spirit  of 
slavery,  and  that  nothing  which  was  alleged  against  it 
was  impossible.  And  in  truth  there  was,  especially  in 
communities  in  which  black  voters  were  in  the  ascen¬ 
dency,  enough  of  genuine  outrage  and  calculated  terror¬ 
ism  practised  (under  the  general  name  of  Kukluxism)  to 
make  exaggeration  or  invention  of  them  for  political 
effect  unnecessary.  These  and  worse  he  anticipated  if 
the  restraining  Federal  arm  should  be  withdrawn,  with 
iniquitous  and  oppressive  legislation  directed  against  the 
disfranchised  blacks  (such  as  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
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Southern  statute-books  to-day).  He  could  not  see  that 
any  Constitutional  obstacle  existed  to  maintaining  with 
Federal  troops  the  governments  in  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana  —  the  last  that  remained  to  be  artificially  held 
up  in  this  manner  —  so  long  as  the  legally  constituted 
State  Governments  invoked  their  aid.  He  therefore 
viewed  with  foreboding  President  Grant’s  admission, 
towards  the  close  of  his  second  term,  that  the  military 
administration  could  no  longer  be  maintained  at  the 
South ;  and  entered  an  earnest  protest  against  President 
Hayes’s  retirement  of  the  troops  directly  after  the  latter 
assumed  office  in  1877. 

Free  Trade. —  In  January,  1869,  Mr.  Garrison  was 
elected  a  Vice-President  of  the  American  Free  Trade 
League,  of  New  York,  and  actively  assisted  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Revenue  Reform  League  in  Boston,  the  following 
April,  making  one  of  the  principal  speeches  at  the  Boston 
meeting.  In  justification  of  his  part  in  it  he  said : 

“  This  is  a  meeting  with  special  reference  to  business  inter¬ 
ests,  in  their  most  substantial  form.  In  a  technical  sense,  I  am 
not  a  business  man,  and  have  nothing  more  at  stake  in  matters 
of  commerce  or  manufactures  than  others  whose  pursuits  he  in 
another  direction.  Yet,  perhaps,  no  man  has  had  more  to  do 
with  the  business  of  the  country— at  least  as  a  disturbing 
force  —  for  the  last  forty  years  than  I  have  ;  and,  certainly,  the 
industrial  elements  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  me,  in  an 
antagonizing  way,  during  the  same  period.  Happily,  we  are 
no  longer  at  variance  for  any  such  cause. 

“As  to  mere  details  and  statistics  respecting  free  trade  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  protective  policy  (so-called)  on  the  other,  I 
am  but  a  novice ;  but  as  to  those  principles  which  underlie  all 
national  prosperity,  and  determine  the  legitimate  scope  of  legis¬ 
lation  in  regard  to  international  reciprocity  and  interchange  of 
commodities,  I  profess  to  be  considerably  enlightened.  .  .  . 

“For  the  cause  of  human  liberty  covers  and  includes  all  pos¬ 
sible  forms  of  human  industry,  and  best  determines  how  the 
productions  thereof  may  be  exchanged  at  home  and  abroad  to 
mutual  advantage.  Though  never  handling  a  tool,  nor  manu¬ 
facturing  a  bale  of  cotton  or  wool,  nor  selling  a  yard  of  cloth 
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or  a  pound,  of  sugar,  lie  is  the  most  sagacious  political  econo¬ 
mist  who  contends  for  the  highest  justice,  the  most  far-reaching 
equality,  a  close  adherence  to  natural  laws,  and  the  removal  of 
all  those  restrictions  which  foster  national  pride  and  selfishness. 
The  mysteries  of  government  are  only  the  juggles  of  usurpers 
and  demagogues.  There  is  nothing  intricate  in  freedom,  free 
labor,  free  institutions,  the  law  of  interchange,  the  measure  of 
reciprocity.  It  is  the  legerdemain  of  class  legislation,  disre¬ 
garding  the  common  interests  of  the  people,  that  creates  con¬ 
fusion,  sophisticates  the  judgment,  and  dazzles  to  betray.  The 
law  of  gravitation  needs  no  legislative  props  or  safeguards  to 
make  its  operations  more  effective  or  more  beneficent.  .  .  . 

“  It  is  to  be  supposed — other  things  being  equal — that  those 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  business  affairs  and  financial  matters 
will  have  a  clearer  perception  of  what  concerns  their  interests 
than  those  whose  pursuits  are  simply  professional  or  philan¬ 
thropic.  Other  things  being  equal,  I  say  —  that  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  qualification !  Alas !  they  are  often  most  unequal, 
because  of  a  profligate  disregard  of  principle ;  and  then  follow 
incongruity,  entanglement,  loss  of  vision,  impaired  judgment, 
desperate  expedients,  calamitous  results.  This  was  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  insane  conduct  of  the  business  men  of  the 
nation,  of  all  classes,  in  burning  incense  and  servilely  bowing 
the  knee  to  the  Southern  Moloch  for  a  period  of  threescore 
years  and  ten,  animated  by  the  belief  that  it  was  a  paying  busi¬ 
ness  investment !  What  came  of  it,  we  have  all  had  bitter  oc¬ 
casion  to  know.  .  .  . 

“  Believing  that  the  interests  of  the  American  people  in  no 
wise  materially  differ  from  those  of  the  people  of  any  other 
country,  and  denying  the  rectitude  or  feasibility  of  building 
ourselves  up  at  their  expense  by  an  exclusive  policy,  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  natural  flow  of  material  exchanges,  I  avow  myself  to  be 
a  radical  free  trader,  even  to  the  extent  of  desiring  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  all  custom-houses,  as  now  constituted,  throughout  the 
world.  That  event  is  far  distant,  undoubtedly,  but  I  believe  it 
will  come  with  the  freedom  and  enlightenment  of  mankind. 
My  faith  is  absolute  that  it  will  prove  advantageous  to  every 
branch  of  human  industry,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Its 
advocacy,  however,  will  not  be  the  object  of  the  proposed  Re¬ 
form  League.  That  object  has  been  stated  to  you  to  be  the 
procurement  of  a  simple,  moderate,  and  effective  tariff,  for 
revenue  purposes  exclusively,  with  the  least  possible  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people ;  opposition  to 
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all  special  legislation  intended  to  foster  private  or  class  interest ; 
the  negotiation  of  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  all  States  upon 
the  continent  of  North  America ;  the  abatement  of  some  of  the 
most  onerous  taxes  imposed  under  the  existing  tariff ;  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  specie  standard  of  value  at  as  early  a  day  as 
practicable  ;  and,  finally,  to  promote  reform  in  the  civil  service, 
and  the  appointment  of  all  Government  officers  upon  the  sole 
ground  of  fitness  and  ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices.  I  trust  it  will  meet  the  hearty  approval  of 
this  assembly,  and  at  no  distant  day  that  of  the  people  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  of  the  whole  country.  .  .  . 

“  Gentlemen,  the  object  which  has  brought  us  together  is 
neither  partisan  nor  geographical,  but  patriotic  and  all-compre¬ 
hensive  ;  not  for  any  one  interest  in  special,  but  for  all  inter¬ 
ests  ;  not  for  Massachusetts  alone,  but  for  the  whole  country. 
Its  realization  cannot  fail  to  bring  great  and  signal  blessings 
along  with  it,  and  to  foster  a  more  noble  and  expansive  spirit 
of  human  brotherhood,  through  which  at  last  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  shall  strike  hands  in  amity  and  peace.” 1 

In  an  article  in  the  Independent  on  “  Protection  vs. 
Free  Trade,”  he  declared,  “  There  is  not  a  more  deceptive 
and  at  the  same  time  more  plausible  word  in  popular  use 
than  1  protection/” 

“  ‘  The  protection  of  American  labor’  has  a  taking  sound; 
but  it  really  means  the  restriction  and  taxation  of  that  labor. 
Protection  against  what  ?  Have  we  not  the  best  educated  and 
most  intelligent  population  on  earth  ?  And  does  not  this  imply 
industry,  thrift,  skill,  enterprise,  invention,  capital,  beyond  any 
other  forty  millions  of  people  ?  Have  we  not  muscles  as  well  as 

iMr.  Garrison  having  alluded,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  to  the  im¬ 
mense  market  opened  up  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  for  a  multitude  of  the 
appliances  of  civilization  unknown  to  the  slaves  and  now  demanded  by  the 
freedmen,  a  correspondent  wrote  him :  “I  beg  to  afford  you  an  incident  in 
this  connection,  sustaining  your  sensible  application  of  your  principles  to 
the  workings  of  trade.  I  was  informed  by  a  wholesale  stove  dealer  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  last  June,  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  sending  $100,000 
worth  of  cooking  stoves,  per  Ohio  River  steamers  and  those  connecting 
with  them,  to  Louisiana,  to  supply  a  pressing  demand  then  existing  for 
them  by  the  emancipated  negroes.  What  a  volume  of  wants  and  traffic 
unprecedented  in  amount  and  profit  is  opened  up  to  the  mind’s  eye,  through 
the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  from 
this  source  in  the  future!”  (MS.  April  27,  1869,  I.  L.  Hodsdon,  ex-Adjt.- 
Gen.  of  Maine,  to  W.  L.  G.) 
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brains  9  Have  we  not  a  country  unrivalled  in  the  variety  and  Chap.  IX. 
abundance  of  its  natural  productions,  and  the  abounding  riches  lg6W6 
of  its  mineral  resources  9  What  more  need  we  to  claim,  or  ought 
we  to  have  9  If,  in  an  open  field,  we  cannot  successfully  com¬ 
pete  with  ‘  the  cheap  and  pauperized  labor  of  Europe,’  in  all 
that  is  necessary  to  our  comfort,  or  even  to  our  luxury,  then  let 
us  go  to  the  wall!  Was  the  slave  labor  of  the  South  at  all  a 
match  for  the  free  labor  of  the  North  9  In  which  section  of  the 
Union  was  industry  best  protected  or  wealth  most  augmented  9 
Is  it  not  ludicrous  to  read  what  piteous  calls  are  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  strong  against  the  weak,  of  the  intelligent 
against  the  ignorant,  of  the  well-fed  against  the  half-starv¬ 
ing,  of  our  free  republican  nation  against  the  effete  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Old  World,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  9  With  all  that  God  has  done  for  us  in  giving 
us  such  a  goodly  heritage,  cannot  we  contrive  to  live  and 
flourish  without  erecting  barriers  against  the  freest  inter¬ 
course  with  all  nations  9  Must  we  guard  our  ports  against 
the  free  importation  of  hemp,  iron,  broadcloth,  silk,  coal,  etc., 
etc.,  as  though  it  were  a  question  of  quarantine  for  the  small¬ 
pox  or  the  Asiatic  cholera  9  Refusing  to  do  so,  will  the  natu¬ 
ral  consequences  be  ‘  vacant  factories,  furnaces  standing  idle, 
the  shops  of  manufacturing  industry  closed,  labor  begging 
and  starving  for  the  want  of  employment,’  and  all  the  other 
fearful  results  that  are  so  confidently  predicted  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  protective  policy,  falsely  so-called  9  Similar  pre¬ 
dictions  were  made  by  the  defenders  of  Southern  slavery  in 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  that  nefarious  system,  and  in  order  to 
subject  to  popular  odium  those  who  demanded  the  immediate 
and  unconditional  emancipation  of  the  oppressed.  Freedom, 
as  well  as  Wisdom,  is  justified  of  her  children ;  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  she  bears  sway  will  it  go  well  with  any  people.” 


On  tbe  10th  of  December,  1875,  Mr.  Garrison  celebrated 
at  once  bis  70th  birthday  and  tbe  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  graduation  from  the  Herald  office,  by  going  to  New- 
bnryport  and  again  taking  up  the  composing-stick  in  the 
familiar  place.  Selecting  Whittier’s  beautiful  poem, 
“My  Psalm,”  he  set  it  with  almost  his  old-time  rapidity 
and  expertness ;  and  though  the  type  was  small,  and  the 
“  case  ”  not  over  well  supplied  with  it,  not  an  error  was 
found  in  the  seventeen  verses  when  the  first  proof  was 
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Joseph  B.  pulled.  ,  While  he  was  at  work,  an  old  fellow-apprentice 
Morss '  came  in  to  greet  him,  and  though,  from  the  latter’s  indif¬ 

ference  to  the  anti-slavery  movement,  there  had  been  little 
sympathy  and  intercourse  between  them  in  the  interven¬ 
ing  half  century,  they  now  fraternized  and  found  common 
ground  in  reminiscences  of  their  boyhood  days,  and  in 
unexpected  sympathy  of  views  on  other  topics.  Very 
fitting,  therefore,  seemed  the  closing  verses  of  the  poem, 
when  the  veteran  printer  and  agitator,  turning  once  more 
to  his  task,  put  them  in  type  : 

“  Enough 

“  That  care  and  trial  seem  at  last, 

Through  Memory’s  sunset  air, 

Like  mountain-ranges,  overpast, 

In  purple  distance  fair, — 

“  That  all  the  jarring  notes  of  life 
Seem  blending  in  a  psalm, 

And  all  the  angles  of  its  strife 
Slow  rounding  into  calm. 

“  And  so  the  shadows  fall  apart, 

And  so  the  west  winds  play ; 

And  all  the  windows  of  my  heart 
I  open  to  the  day.” 


CHAPTER  X. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Garrison. —  Final  Visit  to  England. 

1876,  1877. 

IN  January,  1876,  the  heaviest  bereavement  of  his  life  chap.  x. 

befell  Mr.  Garrison  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  was  i87^Z77, 
taken  from  him,  after  a  short  and  sharp  attack  of 
pneumonia,  on  the  25th  of  that  month.  It  had  been 
evident  for  several  weeks  that  her  health  was  seriously 
impaired,  but  the  event,  when  it  came,  was  unexpected, 
and  Mr.  Garrison,  himself  suffering  from  a  severe  cold 
and  worn  by  care  and  watching,  was  so  prostrated  by  it 
that  grave  anxiety  was  felt  for  a  time  as  to  his  own 
recovery.1  During  his  weeks  of  convalescence  he  found 
solace  in  preparing  a  memorial  sketch  of  Mrs.  Garrison, 
which  was  printed,  with  the  addresses  at  the  funeral  and 
many  tributes  from  friends,  in  a  small  volume  for  private 
presentation.2 

In  June  he  visited  Pennsylvania,  and  attended,  for  the  1876. 
last  time,  the  Progressive  Friends’  Meetings  at  Long- 
wood,  with  his  usual  active  participation.  He  subse¬ 
quently  devoted  several  days  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
in  Philadelphia,  but  the  resultant  fatigue  crippled  him  for 

1  He  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  services,  which  were  held  at 
RocMedge,  and  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  May,  assisted  by  Wendell 
Phillips,  Lucy  Stone,  and  the  Rev.  George  Putnam.  Mr.  Phillips’s  tribute 
was  an  exquisite  portrayal  of  Mrs.  Garrison’s  character. 

2 ‘Helen  Eliza  Garrison.  A  Memorial.’  1876.  “While  writing  it,  my 
head  and  heart  were  heavily  oppressed,  and  in  my  enfeebled  condition  the 
task  was  as  laborious  as  it  was  delicate.  I  hope  it  will  not  seem  to  indicate 
anything  of  mental  weakness  to  those  into  whose  hands  it  will  be  put” 

(MS.  March  30, 1876,  W.  L.  G.  to  W.  P.  G.).  The  volume  contains  an  excel¬ 
lent  photograph  of  Mrs.  Garrison. 
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weeks,  and  the  summer,  as  a  whole,  was  a  quiet  and  sober 
one  for  him.  “  What  a  solitude  is  the  house  !  ”  he  wrote 
to  his  absent  daughter,  and  his  letters  repeatedly  reflected 
his  sense  of  loneliness.  Nevertheless,  he  wrote  and  read 
much,  received  and  visited  many  friends,  and  contributed 
two  or  three  letters  to  the  Presidential  campaign.  In 
June  he  received  a  note  from  Harriet  Martineau,  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  Memorial  of  Mrs.  Garrison,  and  this  was  swiftly 
followed  by  the  announcement  of  her  own  death,  which  it 
foreshadowed.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  advance 
proofs  of  her  Autobiography,  which  Mrs.  Chapman  sent 
him,  and  as  to  which  she  frequently  conferred  with  him 
during  that  autumn. 

Harriet  Martineau  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

Ambleside,  May  30,  1876. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  When  you  kindly  sent  me  the  memorial 
card  announcing  your  precious  wife’s  departure  and  burial,  I 
asked  our  dear  Mrs.  Chapman  to  thank  you  on  my  behalf  •,  and 
her  latest  letter  brings  me  your  response.  With  it  comes  the 
Memoir  — -  the  picture  of  her  beautiful  life  and  death.  I  wish 
I  could  convey  to  you  any  idea  of  the  emotion  excited  in  my 
household  by  the  reading  of  this  narrative ;  but  I  have  strength 
for  no  more  than  a  bare  acknowledgment  of  your  valued  gift, 
and  assurance  of  sympathy  under  the  pain  of  your  bereave¬ 
ment.  What  a  woman  she  was  !  I  am  thankful  to  have  been 
in  Boston  at  the  crisis  which  proved  that  she  was  worthy  of  the 
honor  of  being  your  wife. 

I  can  say  no  more.  My  departure  is  evidently  near,  and  I 
hold  the  pen  with  difficulty. 

Accept  the  sympathy  and  reverent  blessing  of  your  old  friend, 

Harriet  Martineau. 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  Maria  W.  Chapman. 

Roxbury,  Jan.  18,  1877. 

Dear  Mrs.  Chapman  :  I  have  forwarded  by  the  Weymouth 
Express,  to-day,  H.  M.’s  Autobiography  and  your  supplemental 
volume,  hoping  I  have  not  put  you  to  any  inconvenience  by  not 
returning  them  at  an  earlier  date,  and  proffering  you  many 
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thanks  for  so  kindly  allowing  me  to  peruse  them  in  advance  of 
their  publication. 

The  result  is  a  higher  appreciation,  if  possible,  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  strength,  solid  understanding,  conscientious  integrity, 
fearless  independence  of  thought  and  expression,  courageous 
“  heretical  ”  non-conformity,  far-reaching  humanity,  intuitional 
grasp,  varied  knowledge,  and  literary  fertility  of  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  woman.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  her  writings, 
or  the  wide  range  of  her  investigations  pertaining  to  political 
economy,  statesmanship,  government,  mental  and  moral  phi¬ 
losophy,  psychology,  history,  biography,  international  law, 
philanthropy,  well-founded  reform,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  not  doing 
any  injustice  to  the  eminent  women  of  the  world  to  place  her 
at  the  head,  in  comprehensiveness  of  mind  and  devotion  to  the 
general  welfare,  working  through  numerous  channels,  and  dis¬ 
cussing  with  masterly  ability  questions  and  measures  which  for 
ages  have  been  exclusively  assigned  to  the  male  sex.  Then, 
privately  and  socially,  how  admirable  her  characteristics  ! — But 
all  this  is  superfluous  to  you. 

I  had  high  expectations  as  to  your  portion  of  the  forthcoming 
work,  but  these  have  been  transcended  by  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  discharged  so  delicate  and  responsible  a  task.  Your 
appreciation  of  H.  M.  is  in  no  instance  exaggerated  ;  and  you 
evince  excellent  judgment,  rare  critical  acumen,  profound  phi¬ 
losophic  insight,  united  with  personal  and  historical  fidelity.  It 
was  fortunate  for  you  that  you  had  such  a  trust  committed  to 
you,  and  fortunate  for  H.  M.  that  she  selected  you  to  complete 
that  portion  of  her  life  not  contained  in  her  Autobiography. 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  successful  achievement  of  a  most 
arduous  performance. 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  you  for  the  kind  and  generous 
manner  in  which  reference  is  made  to  myself  and  my  anti-slavery 
labors  in  the  closing  volume.  The  thought  has  never  come  into 
my  mind  how  I  should  or  might  be  estimated  in  my  own  day  or 
generation,  or  by  those  coming  after  me,  if  remembered  at  all ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  gratifying  to  me  to  be  recognized  by  two 
such  women  as  H.  M.  and  M.  W.  C.  as  entitled  to  their  esteem 
and  approbation,  and  the  favorable  judgment  of  all  true  friends 
of  liberty  and  equal  rights. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  my  letter  to  Miss  Jane  Martineau 
printed  with  others,  especially  those  from  H.  M.’s  maid-ser¬ 
vants,  paying  a  just  and  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased. 
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Chap.  X.  Of  course,  that  portion  of  the  work  which  relates  to  H.  M.’s 
l8  ^I77  views  of  theology  and  a  future  life  will  elicit  more  or  less  invec- 

1  7  tive  and  traducement  from  a  sectarian  religious  press  ;  hut  the 

best  answer  to  it  all  will  be  — 

“  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight ; 

His  can’t  he  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.” 

Judging  by  this  test,  H.  M.  is  surely  entitled  to  a  conspicuous 
place  in  “  the  household  of  saints.”  Anyhow,  “  it  is  a  small  thing 
to  be  judged  of  man’s  judgment.” 

Though,  through  much  overworking  and  years  of  bodily  pros¬ 
tration,  I  think  she  seemed  to  covet  at  last  “  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking,”  my  faith  is  absolute  that  she  “  still  lives,” 
with  all  her  faculties  unimpaired,  and  there  as  here  eager  to 
know  and  serve  the  true  and  the  right. 

With  kindest  regards  to  you  all, 

Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison. 

The  winter  of  1876-77  was  a  very  trying  one  to  Mr. 
Garrison,  and  his  health  became  so  much  impaired  that 
he  finally  yielded  to  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  physician 
and  children  that  he  should  try  a  transatlantic  trip.  His 
friends  in  England,  who  hailed  with  delight  the  prospect 
of  another  visit  from  him,  were  warned  that  public  meet¬ 
ings  and  receptions  were  out  of  the  question,  and  that 
they  must  permit  him  to  move  among  them  quietly  and 
obtain  all  the  rest  possible.  He  was  doubly  afflicted,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  by  the  death  of  a  beloved 
daughter-in-law,  who  was  to  have  accompanied  him  on 
his  voyage,  and,  a  few  days  later,  by  that  of  his  dear 
friend,  Edmund  Quincy,  whose  funeral  he  was  unable  to 
attend,  being  already  in  New  York  and  about  to  embark 
when  the  news  reached  him. 

His  companion,  as  on  his  previous  visit  to  England,  was 
his  youngest  son.  Leaving  New  York  on  the  23d  of  May, 
in  the  steamer  Algeria ,  they  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  the 
3d  of  June,  in  good  condition  for  the  twelve  weeks  of 
delightful  travel  and  social  intercourse  which  followed, 
and  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  adequate  concep¬ 
tion  in  this  brief  narrative. 
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Obeying  the  injunctions  which  had  been  reiteratedly 
sent  them,  Mr.  Garrison’s  friends  endeavored,  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success,  to  abstain  from  precipitating  meetings 
and  receptions  upon  him ;  but  the  desire  to  see  and  hear 
him  was  so  strong  that  they  could  not  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  fill  their  parlors  with  invited  guests,  when  he  came 
among  them,  and  to  ask  him  to  tell  them  about  his  early 
life,  his  anti-slavery  experiences,  and  his  views  on  one  or 
another  question  of  morals  and  reform.  Young  and 
old  thus  gathered  to  listen  to  his  discourse  on  slavery, 
war,  intemperance,  non-resistance,  and  the  rights  of 
women,  and  to  gather  inspiration  from  his  clear  and 
simple  exposition  of  fundamental  principles.  To  his 
companion,  who  had  been  familiar  from  childhood  with 
the  facts  he  narrated,  and  his  habitual  phraseology  in  dis¬ 
cussing  these  themes,  it  was  a  constant  surprise  to  note 
the  freshness  with  which  he  invested,  and  the  vigor  with 
which  he  presented  them,  and  to  find  himself  listening  as 
to  a  new  rather  than  an  oft-told  tale.  As  to  the  effect 
on  Mr.  Garrison’s  auditors  generally,  who  listened  with 
riveted  attention  as  to  one  indeed  “having  authority,” 
the  evidence  does  not  rest  on  filial  testimony.  Expres¬ 
sions  as  to  the  influence  thus  exerted  and  the  deep  im¬ 
pression  made  came  to  him  from  many  sources.  “  For 
three  days  we  have  heard  the  gospel  preached,”  said  one 
of  the  most  admirable  and  intellectual  women  in  the 
kingdom,  after  spending  that  length  of  time  in  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rison’s  company,  and  conversing  with  him  on  a  wide  range 
of  topics ;  and  a  cultivated  gentleman  who  met  him  for 
the  first  time,  and  entertained  him  for  a  single  night  in 
his  charming  country  home,  wrote  subsequently,  “  He 
came  among  us  like  a  perfected  spirit,  bearing  testimony.” 

The  first  person  whom  Mr.  Garrison  sought,  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  Liverpool,  was  Mrs.  Josephine  E.  Butler,  whom 
he  had  wished  to  meet  ever  since  her  inauguration  of  the 
movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
had  become  known  to  him.  The  high  opinion  he  had 
formed  of  her  from  her  writings  was  more  than  confirmed 
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by  personal  acquaintance,  and  she  on  her  part  received 
his  expressions  of  sympathy  and  support  with  the  deep¬ 
est  gratitude  and  encouragement.  He  spent  an  evening 
in  informal  discourse  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  whom 
she  convened  at  her  house,  with  what  effect  she  subse¬ 
quently  wrote  him : 

Josephine  E.  Butler  to  W.  L.  Garrison. 

Liverpool,  June  10,  1877. 

I  wished  one  more  word  in  reply  to  your  most  kind  and  encour¬ 
aging  letter  —  it  is  this,  that  if  you  should  have  the  opportunity 
again  —  and  you  will  —  to  speak  to  friends  as  you  did  at  our 
house,  I  wish  most  earnestly  that  you  should  exactly  do  as  you  did 
here  ;  you  can  and  will,  thereby,  wonderfully  serve  the  different 
sacred  movements  of  reform  going  on  here.  I  mean,  that  it 
seems  to  me  and  my  husband  the  very  best  thing  possible  that 
you  should  relate  that  wonderful  narrative  of  your  labors  —  or 
some  portion  of  your  labors  —  with  all  its  deep  and  suggestive 
lessons,  enforced  in  a  few  words,  as  you  can  enforce  them,  and 
then,  having  quite  won  your  hearers,  speak  at  the  end  a  few 
grave  and  earnest  words  concerning  the  struggles  going  on 
here — -our  own  great  conflict  for  justice  and  purity,  the  tem¬ 
perance  movement,  etc.  You  won  several  at  our  house,  and 
you  can  do  us  thus  immense  service  with,  I  trust,  not  too  much 
effort  yourself,  and  without  any  public  meetings  at  all. 

You  perhaps  scarcely  realize  the  gladness  imparted  by  your 
visit  to  England  to  all  of  us,  and  we  are  many  now,  who  have  to 
fight  so  sacred  a  battle  against  great  odds  —  a  battle  which  in 
some  of  its  essential  features  resembles  the  great  and  marvel¬ 
lous  anti-slavery  struggle. 

To  another,  Mrs.  Butler  wrote  of  Mr.  Garrison : 

“  I  think  he  has  a  peculiar  gift  for  awakening  the  conscience, 
and  for  making  us  all  feel  to  what  extent  we  have  severally 
failed  to  see,  or  to  live  up  to,  the  principles  we  profess  or  love. 
To  me,  his  influence  is  that  of  a  visit  to  a  fortifying  mountain- 
top  where  a  strong,  pure  breeze  is  blowing,  and  where  mists 
are  cleared  away  and  one  gets  above  the  strife  of  earth  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  though  still,  and  more  widely,  beholding  all  that  strife.” 

From  Liverpool,  where  he  passed  pleasant  hours  with 
his  friends,  the  Crosfields,  Mr.  Garrison  went  to  Man- 
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Chester  for  five  days,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  hosts, 
Dr.  Louis  Borchardt  and  family,  and  of  the  Steinthals, 
and  other  friends.  Thence  he  made  a  trip  through  Der¬ 
byshire,  visiting  Chatsworth  and  Edensor,  and  spending 
a  day  or  two  amid  the  lovely  scenery  about  Mayfield  and 
Ashbourne,  and  at  Dovedale,  the  favorite  haunt  of  Izaak 
Walton,  whither  his  friend  and  host,  Joseph  Simpson, 
drove  him.  At  Oxford  he  was  too  late  to  see  the  throngs 
of  graduation  week,  but  enjoyed  all  the  more  the  summer 
quiet  of  the  fine  old  town,  to  which  this  was  his  first  visit. 
He  declined  the  urgent  invitation  of  Prof.  Jowett,  who  was 
just  starting  for  London,  to  occupy  his  apartments  at 
Balliol  College,  but  accepted  the  services  of  his  secretary 
as  guide  through  the  several  colleges,  and  subsequently 
spent  an  agreeable  hour  with  Prof.  Jowett  in  London.  He 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  that  modest  scholar  and 
public-spirited  citizen,  Thomas  H.  Green,  whose  early 
death  was  such  a  loss  to  the  town  and  to  every  good 
movement  with  which  he  had  identified  himself,  and  of 
becoming  still  better  acquainted  with  that  genial  and 
charming  gentleman,  Prof.  George  Rolleston,  Linmean 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  Oxford,  who 
gave  a  dinner  party  in  his  honor,  and  listened  with 
approval  to  his  guest’s  testimony  in  favor  of  total 
abstinence.1 

Two  weeks  were  devoted  to  London,  every  day  of  which 
was  fully  occupied.  The  Chessons,  Ashursts,  and  Stans- 
felds  were  the  first  to  welcome  their  old  friend,  and  social 


1  It  was  naturally  elicited  by  Mr.  Garrison’s  refusal  to  take  any  of  the 
wines  offered,  which  the  host,  though  himself  an  abstainer,  felt  obliged  to 
provide  for  his  guests.  “  We  have  talked  and  thought  a  good  deal  about 
you  since  you  left,”  he  wrote,  two  days  later  (MS.  June  17,  1877,  Rolleston 
to  F.  J.  G.).  “Very  sorry  am  I  to  have  heard  so  little  of  your  father’s 
words,  ‘  which  make  a  man  feel  strong  in  hearing  truth.’  I  do  hope  we  shall 
see  him  again.  May  he  prolong  his  days,  and  may  the  work  of  goodness 
prosper  in  his  hand.  But  he  did  me  real  good,  of  a  kind  which  I  wanted,  at 
a  moment  when  the  detestable  spirit  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  [then  a  Jingo 
organ]  appears  to  have  wholly  entered  into  and  entirely  filled  up  the  minds 
of  so  many  Englishmen.  We  are  just  nowin  a  very  unwholesome  state,  and 
I  fear  nothing  short  of  some  national  calamity  is  likely  to  shake  us  out  of  it.” 
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gatherings  were  given  by  the  first  two  in  his  honor.  He 
spent  an  evening  also  at  Jacob  Bright’s,  and  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one  afternoon, 
exchanging  greetings  with  his  friends  in  the  House, — 
John  and  Jacob  Bright,  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  Joseph 
Cowen,  Samuel  Morley,  Henry  Richards,  Duncan  McLaren, 
Benjamin  Whitworth,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bazley.  One  day 
was  given  to  Kew,  Twickenham,  Hampton  Court,  and 
Richmond,  and  another  to  the  Handel  Triennial  Festival 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Mr.  Garrison  attended  and  spoke 
briefly  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  ;  and  at  a  meeting  in  behalf  of  the 
London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  he  listened  to 
speeches  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mrs. 
Westlake,  Prof.  Fawcett,  Miss  Jex  Blake,  and  Dr.  Garrett- 
Anderson.  He  also  heard  a  liberal  discourse  by  Dean 
Stanley  at  St.  Stephen’s.  One  of  his  pleasantest  mornings 
was  spent  at  Argyll  Lodge,  in  Kensington,  where  he  break¬ 
fasted  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll  and  their 
daughters, — John  Bright,  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  and  Hon. 
Lyulph  Stanley  being  the  other  guests;  and  he  had  a  cheer¬ 
ful  interview  also  with  Lord  Houghton,  who  was  just  then 
confined  to  his  room  by  a  painful  accident,  but  who  insisted 
on  seeing  him,  though  other  callers  were  turned  away. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  would 
not  consent  to  Mr.  Garrison’s  leaving  London  without 
receiving  some  mark  of  attention  from  them.  Among 
the  fifty  gentlemen  present  at  the  breakfast  which  they 
tendered  him,  at  the  Devonshire  House  Hotel,  there  were 
over  a  dozen  members  of  Parliament,  including  William 
E.  Forster,  Evelyn  Ashley,  and  Sir  George  Campbell,  who 
all  spoke.  The  guest  of  the  occasion  had  understood  that 
it  would  be  entirely  informal,  and  was  unprepared  for  any 
speech-making,  but  he  complied  with  the  request  of  the 
President  (Edmund  Sturge)  that  he  would  give  some 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  colored  people  in  the  South 
since  emancipation,  and  spoke  with  ease  and  fluency  to 
deeply  interested  auditors. 
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One  more  meeting  awaited  Mm,  at  which,  with  no 
expectation  on  his  part,  he  was  the  principal  figure,  and 
his  speech  the  chief  feature  of  the  occasion.  This  was  a 
general  Conference,  held  the  day  before  he  left  London, 
of  the  various  Associations  for  the  repeal  of  the  Conta¬ 
gious  Diseases  Acts,  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  being  present.  The  slow  and  painful  fight  with 
legalized  vice  and  iniquity  had  now  been  going  on  for 
eight  years,  and  the  small  number  of  faithful  women  and 
men  who  had  borne  the  heat  and  the  burden  of  this  battle 
for  the  protection  of  womanhood,  and  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  manhood,  for  social  purity  and  the  equal 
accountability  of  the  sexes  to  the  moral  law,  met  to  take 
counsel  together.  The  discouragements  and  reverses  had 
been  many.  The  clergy  as  a  body  had  hesitated  to  take 
up  a  question  presenting  so  many  revolting  aspects,  and 
from  the  very  mention  and  discussion  of  which  timid  and 
sensitive  natures  shrank ;  the  press,  especially  the  large 
dailies,  treated  it  with  deliberate  and  systematic  silence ; 
and  Parliament  steadily  refused  to  repeal  the  law.  Meet¬ 
ings  held  now  and  then  in  different  cities  and  towns,  but 
usually  unreported  ;  tracts  and  documents,  petitions  and 
appeals,  scattered  broadcast,  seemed  to  produce  little 
impression  on  the  public,  and  still  less  on  Parliament, 
which  appointed  Royal  Commissions  of  Inquiry,  but  went 
no  further.  A  deep  seriousness  pervaded  the  hundred 
earnest  men  and  women  who  now  came  together,  and  an 
almost  overpowering  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
task  and  the  formidable  obstacles  yet  to  be  overcome 
seemed  to  rest  upon  them. 

William  Shaen,1  a  long-time  friend  of  Mr.  Garrison, 
presided,  and,  after  giving  a  clear  and  able  summary  of 
their  past  labors  and  the  present  position  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  introducing  Professor  James  Stuart  and  Sir 
Harcourt  Johnstone  (the  latter  the  Parliamentary  leader 

1  An  eminent  solicitor,  who  received  his  legal  training  under  Wm. 
H.  Ashurst.  No  man  in  London  was  more  active  in  every  philanthropic 
movement. 
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for  repeal  of  the  Acts)  to  make  their  reports,  he  asked 
for  a  few  words  of  encouragement  from  their  American 
guest,  the  thought  of  whose  career  ought  to  relieve  any 
momentary  depression  on  their  part.  Especially  did  he 
invite  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  early  labors  and  suf¬ 
ferings  ;  but  Mr.  Garrison,  on  rising,  brushed  aside,  with 
a  smile,  those  “  light  afflictions  ”  which  “  were  but  for  a 
moment  and  were  hardly  worth  talking  about,”  and 
indulged  instead  in  an  account  of  the  labors  and  sacri¬ 
fices  of  George  Thompson  in  America,  as  an  introduction 
to  the  reasons  why  his  own  participation  with  them  in 
the  present  struggle  was  not  improper. 

“  I  have  heard  of  your  doings,”  he  said,  “  when  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  my  heart  went  out  to  you.  I  felt 
myself  one  with  you  in  spirit,  one  with  you  in  your  aim.  I 
often  said, —  you  did  not  hear  me,  but  I  said  it  in  my  heart, 
many  times, —  with  my  heart’s  voice  I  said, 1  God  bless  the  noble 
men  and  women  now  striving  to  cleanse  the  land  of  England 
from  the  foul  pollution  implied  by  such  atrocious  laws  as  they 
are  working  to  abolish.’  Generally,  where  I  stand  up  to  speak, 
I  am  ‘  native  and  to  the  manner  born,’  but  here  I  am  a  foreigner, 
standing  on  foreign  soil ;  and  I  ask  myself,  ‘  What  right  have 
I  to  be  here,  an  intermeddler,  an  agitator,  if  you  will  ?  ’  .  .  . 
But  I  have  in  my  own  mind  long  come  to  this  conclusion,  that 
1  the  earth  is  the  Lord’s  ’ ;  and  wherever  on  His  footstool  I  may 
be  placed,  if  iniquity  is  to  be  arraigned,  and  immorality  is  to  be 
confronted,  I  claim  my  right  before  God  to  denounce  it.  And 
so  I  feel  at  home  here,  and  that  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  speak ; 
and  I  do  denounce  the  iniquitous  and  infamous  Acts  as  dis¬ 
graceful  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Government  thereof.  (Loud 
applause.)  I  bid  you  God-speed  5  and  if  I  were  to  continue 
here  I  would  try  whether  I  could  help  you  in  any  way  what¬ 
soever,  however  feebly ;  and  whatever  I  could  do,  I  would  be 
very  sure  to  do.  Your  cause  is  righteous.  This  question  of  pol¬ 
lution  —  what !  not  to  be  confronted !  not  to  be  talked  about ! 
Men  and  women  to  be  separate  when  they  talk  about  it !  Why 
separate  ?  If  they  are  virtuous,  shall  they  not  speak  of  that 
which  is  not  virtuous  and  denounce  it  in  common  ?  It  struck 
me  as  rather  singular  when  I  heard  .  .  .  [of]  certain  gentlemen 
so  exceedingly  virtuous,  so  exceedingly  afraid  of  anything  in¬ 
delicate  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  that  they  cannot  discuss  this 
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matter.  ...  I  have  no  respect  for  virtue  which  will  not  Chap.  X. 
have  pollution  brought  forward  into  the  very  light  of  the  sun,  ^%^-77 
so  that,  being  seen,  it  may  be  abhorred  and  forever  put  away. 

And  this  is  not  a  matter  of  statistics.  Your  Government  sanc¬ 
tions  pollution ;  and  you  say  pollution  is  not  to  be  sanctioned. 

You  are  bound  to  confront  it  as  a  great  immorality,  an  impiety 
against  God ;  and  statistics  cannot  but  show  (if  they  are  cor¬ 
rectly  compiled)  that  immorality  does  and  will  work  evil  in 
every  direction.  For  God  does  not  make  it  possible  that  that 
which  in  itself  is  immoral  and  iniquitous  shall  be  good  anyhow, 
at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances.  And  thus  it  is  that 
I  would  have  you  take  up  this  matter,  and  press  it  home.  Let 
every  man  and  every  woman  make  it  a  moral  test  of  purity ;  but 
let  not  any  men  dare  to  assume  that  they  are  the  advocates  of 
virtue  while  they  are  saying,  ‘  Let  us  have  a  class  of  women 
set  apart  for  infamous  purposes,  and  so  regulate  them  that 
men  may  go  on  in  a  lustful  course  with  impunity,  as  far  as  that 
is  possible.’  No,  friends,  we  must  not  have  any  squeamishness 
about  this ;  we  must  speak  out  plainly  —  call  things  by  their 
right  names ;  and,  especially,  we  must  say,  1  It  is  immoral,  it  is 
unclean,  it  is  an  offence  against  the  Divine  Law,  and  therefore 
it  must  be  put  down.’  (Applause.) 

“  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  one  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made  this  afternoon,  is  not  here  —  I  mean  Mrs.  Josephine 
Butler.  I  have,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  felt  the  force 
of  her  moral  magnetism,  and  the  uplifting  power  of  her  influ¬ 
ence,  and  I  have  desired  for  a  long  time  to  be  able  to  see  her, 
to  make  her  personal  acquaintance.  I  cannot  express  to  you 
the  estimation  in  which  I  hold  her,  so  well  balanced  as  she  is 
in  intellect,  in  mind,  in  soul :  such  purity,  such  completeness  of 
character,  such  judgment,  such  circumspection,  everything  to 
make  up  a  noble  and  complete  character;  such  feeling,  such 
firmness,  such  courage,  to  dare  to  stand  up  and  grapple  with 
the  nation!  (Loud  applause.)  .  .  .  Oh,  she  is  a  worthy 

leader.  And  I  honor  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  who  are 
working  with  her,  also  doing  nobly,  and  striving  to  do  all  that 
she  is  striving  to  do,  and  has  done  so  well  —  I  honor  you  all. 

But  the  work,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  belongs  to  ourselves ;  to 
us,  who  are  men.  It  is  the  men  who  have  wrought  this  evil.  It 
is  the  men  who  have  done  this  wrong.  It  is  the  men  who  are 
responsible  for  it  —  the  women  did  not  pass  the  law.  Had 
there  been  one  single  woman  in  Parliament,  do  you  suppose 
that  there  would  have  been  any  one  man  audacious  enough, 
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indecent  enough,  to  have  dared  to  stand  up  and  advocate  such 
a  measure  ?  But  I  believe  this  thing  was  born  in  darkness  ;  it 
was  carried  through  nobody  knew  how.  It  had  the  very 
stamp  of  unrighteousness  about  it.  All  in  the  dark  these  Con¬ 
tagious  Diseases  Acts  were  passed.  How  very  innocent  in 
name,  and  yet  how  thoroughly  iniquitous  and  polluting  in  in¬ 
tention,  while  making  the  best  professions — regard  for  sani¬ 
tary  measures,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth ! 

11  Well,  friends,  you  will  go  on,  of  course.  (Applause.)  Not 
one  of  you  will  think  of  retreating.  Why,  it  is  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  soul’s  welfare  possible,  to  take  hold  of  something 
which  is  righteous  but  unpopular.  (Hear,  hear.)  Bighteous  but 
unpopular,  for  men  may  get  hold  of  an  unpopular  cause  which 
deserves  to  be  unpopular  and  is  not  righteous.  But  it  invigo¬ 
rates  and  strengthens  us  to  work  in  a  righteous  but  unpopular 
cause  ;  it  teaches  us  to  know  ourselves,  to  know  what  it  is  we 
are  relying  on  —  whether  we  love  the  praise  of  men  or  the 
praise  of  God.  As  for  me,  I  think  I  should  not  know  how  to 
take  part  in  a  popular  movement  —  it  would  seem  so  weaken¬ 
ing,  so  enervating.  Everybody  is  there,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  excepting  to  shout.  Let  others  do  that  if  they  like ; 
but  while  this  world  remains  as  it  is,  while  so  much  has  yet  to 
be  done  to  make  the  world  better,  God  grant  that  while  I  live 
I  may  be  connected  still,  as  far  as  possible,  with  causes  which, 
being  righteous,  are  unpopular,  and  struggling,  in  God’s  name, 
against  wind  and  tide.  Living  and  dying  I  will  give  my  sup¬ 
port  to  such,  and  look  to  God  for  His  blessing  in  the  end.” 

The  effect  produced  by  this  little  speech,  delivered,  as 
the  report  betrays,  without  premeditation,  was  wonder¬ 
fully  inspiring.1  To  Mr.  Garrison’s  companion  it  remains 
one  of  the  three  most  impressive  incidents  and  memories 
of  that  fortnight  in  London.  The  second  was  the  inter¬ 
view  between  Mr.  Garrison  and  John  Bright,  which  was 
marked  by  great  tenderness  of  feeling  and  mutual  affec¬ 
tion.  Meeting  first  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

1  “Mr.  Butler  would  tell  you  of  the  pleasant  meeting  we  had  on  Friday 
afternoon.  He  could  not  tell  you  how  much  we  missed  you  and  longed  for 
you  amongst  us.  But  he  could  say  what  a  grand  speech  we  had  from  Mr. 
Garrison,  so  sympathetic  and  encouraging  that  it  made  one  feel  almost 
ashamed  of  ever  having  felt,  even  for  a  passing  moment,  disheartened  at 
the  apathy  which  we  sometimes  have  to  meet  ”  (MS.  July  1,  1877,  R.  F. 
Martineau  to  Josephine  E.  Butler). 
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where,  withdrawn  from  the  throng  of  members,  and  sitting 
together  in  a  retired  corner,  they  discussed  the  events 
and  changes  of  the  last  ten  years,  they  subsequently 
went  into  the  Library  of  the  House  and  stood  by  one  of 
the  windows  looking  out  upon  the  Thames,  with  its  multi¬ 
tudinous  craft  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  bright  sunlight  of 
the  June  afternoon.  The  conversation  turned  on  war  and 
the  recent  imminence  of  complications  between  England 
and  Russia.  “  The  danger  is  past,”  said  Mr.  Bright,  “  for 
fortunately  we  have  now  no  allies.”  “  How  would  it  do,” 
said  Mr.  Harrison,  “  to  place  this  interrogation  above  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons?  — 1  Shall  the  throne  of  iniq¬ 
uity  have  fellowship  with  thee,  which  frameth  mischief  by 
a  law?’  ”  “I  used  to  quote  that  in  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Days,” 
replied  Mr.  Bright,  with  a  smile.  Then  he  alluded  to 
Lewis  Morris’s  recent  poem,  u  The  Epic  of  Hades,”  which 
had  greatly  impressed  him,  and  repeated,  with  exquisite 
feeling,  Whittier’s  beautiful  apostrophe  to  his  sister  in 
“  Snow  Bound.”  Descending  next  to  the  river  terrace, 
the  two  friends  talked  of  the  future  life,  and  Mr.  Giarrison 
narrated  the  curious  circumstance  of  Henry  C.  Wright’s 
post-mortem  suggestions  about  his  burial-place.  The 
story  greatly  interested  Mr.  Bright,  who  had  known  the 
author  of  ‘A  Kiss  for  a  Blow’  thirty  years  before,  and  he 
speedily  repeated  it  to  others. 

The  third  memorable  incident,  which  an  artist  might 
well  have  depicted  on  canvas,  was  when,  during  a  quiet 
stroll  through  the  aisles  of  Westminster  Abbey,  one  after¬ 
noon  when  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons 
had  ceased  to  interest,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  escape  to  the 
cool  seclusion  of  the  old  sanctuary,  Mr.  Harrison  paused 
before  the  admirable  statue  of  Wilberforce,  and,  leaning 
backwards  upon  his  cane,  long  contemplated  the  face  and 
figure,  and  read  the  elaborate  inscription  which  covers  the 
front  of  the  pedestal. 

The  last  night  in  London  was  spent  in  listening  to  the 
closing  debate  on  the  County  Franchise  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Liberals  were  then  in  a  minority  and 
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occupying  the  Opposition  benches;  but  with  two  excep¬ 
tions  they  mustered  their  entire  strength  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  which  was  defeated  by  fifty-six  majority. 

In  spite  of  all  the  labor  and  excitement,  Mr.  G-arrison 
gained  perceptibly  in  health  during  his  stay  in  London. 
Besides  the  friends  already  named,  he  met  many  others 
with  whom  he  enjoyed  a  renewal  of  intercourse  —  among 
them,  Henry  Vincent,  Madame  Emilie  Ashurst  Venturi, 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Bright  McLaren,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  Miss  Helen 
Taylor,  Thomas  Hughes,  Professor  James  Bryce,  Justin 
McCarthy,  and  George  J.  Holyoake.  But  he  was  glad  at 
last  to  leave  the  great  metropolis  for  the  rural  quiet  and 
beauty  of  Somersetshire,  whither  he  now  went  to  visit  Mr. 
Bright’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Helen  Bright  Clark,  and  her 
husband.  With  them  he  spent  a  delightful  Sunday  in 
their  home  at  Street,  near  Glastonbury  and  its  ruined 
Abbey.  Thence  he  drove  with  them  by  way  of  Wells 
(whose  cathedral,  with  its  Bishop’s  Garden  and  ancient 
moat  and  wall,  he  greatly  admired)  and  Cheddar  to  Sid- 
cot,  where  he  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mrs.  Margaret  A. 
Tanner,  a  staunch  supporter  of  Mrs.  Butler,  in  her  beauti¬ 
ful  home  overlooking  the  Bristol  Channel  and  Welsh 
hills.  In  Bristol  he  was  to  have  been  the  guest  of  the 
well-known  philanthropist,  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  but  her 
letter  making  the  arrangements  for  his  coming  had  reached 
him  at  Oxford  simultaneously  with  the  public  announce¬ 
ment  of  her  sudden  death  the  very  night  after  she  had 
written  to  him.  His  two  days  in  that  neighborhood  were 
spent  at  Clifton  with  Miss  Mary  A.  Estlin,1  who  was 
unwearied  in  her  attentions  to  him  and  his  companion. 
With  her  they  visited  Tintern  Abbey  and  the  lovely  valley 
of  the  Wye,  which  they  saw  under  peculiarly  favorable 
conditions  of  weather  and  sky.  At  Evesham,  where  they 
spent  a  night  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Herbert 


1  The  daughter  of  his  old  friend,  Dr.  J.  B.  Estlin,  and  one  of  the  most 
steadfast  of  the  English  supporters  of  the  American  abolitionists.  Miss 
Estlin  had  visited  the  United  States  in  1868,  in  company  with  Richard  D. 
Webb  and  his  daughter. 
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New,  they  had  a  glimpse  of  the  quiet  rural  scenery  along 
the  Avon,  and  from  Leamington  they  drove  to  Warwick 
and  Kenilworth  Castles,  which  Mr.  Garrison  had  never 
before  found  time  to  visit. 

In  Birmingham  he  again  bore  testimony  in  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Butler’s  movement  to  a  private  gathering  of  friends 
at  the  house  of  his  host,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Martineau,  and 
responded  to  an  address  presented  to  him  on  the  occasion 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Repeal  Associations.1  He  also 
visited  the  grave  of  Harriet  Martineau,  in  one  of  the 
Birmingham  cemeteries.  At  Sheffield  he  paused  only 
long  enough  for  an  hour’s  call  on  his  venerable  friend, 
Mrs.  Rawson,  at  Wincobank  Hall,  after  an  interval  of 
thirty-one  years  since  his  previous  visit  to  her,  and  then 
hastened  to  Leeds  to  spend  a  week  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Lupton,  and  to  be  near  George  Thompson;  for,  in 
the  ten  years  since  they  had  last  met,  Mr.  Thompson  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Leeds,  and  was  now  hopelessly 
shattered  in  health  and  barely  able  to  walk.  The  meeting 
between  the  old  friends  was  most  affecting,  the  invalid 
dropping  his  head  on  Mr.  Garrison’s  shoulder  as  he  em¬ 
braced  him,  too  overcome  for  speech.  Indeed,  paralysis 
had  so  far  affected  his  utterance  that  conversation  was 
difficult,  but  he  rallied  his  powers  after  a  time,  and  showed 
his  unabated  interest  in  public  and  personal  matters.  Mr. 
Garrison,  whose  heart  was  wrung  by  his  sadly  altered 
appearance,  devoted  as  many  hours  as  possible  to  him 
each  day  during  his  stay.  When  the  final  parting  came, 
Mr.  Thompson  sobbed  aloud  as  he  gave  his  brother 
beloved  the  last  fervent  embrace,  and  watched  his  retreat¬ 
ing  form  till  it  was  out  of  sight. 

This  was  the  only  sorrowful  experience  in  Mr.  Garri¬ 
son’s  English  visit.  From  Leeds  he  made  delightful 
excursions  to  Bolton  Abbey  and  Wharfedale,  to  Ripon 
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1  The  Midland  Electoral  Union  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts.  The  address  and  a  subsequent  written  reply  of  Mr.  Garrison’s  were 
published  in  the  (London)  Shield  of  Sept.  8,  and  (Boston)  Woman’s  Journal 
of  Nov.  17,  1877. 
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and  Fountains  Abbey,  and  to  Scarborough,  where  he  saw- 
a  typical  English  watering-place,  and  was  handsomely 
entertained  by  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  who  gave  a  supper 
in  his  honor  at  the  Royal  Hotel.  About  fifty  prominent 
residents  of  the  town  were  present,  and  Mr.  Garrison 
spoke  with  much  felicity  on  the  marked  progress  made  in 
the  various  reformatory  movements  in  England  since  his 
previous  visit.  After  touching  upon  temperance,  educa¬ 
tion,  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  municipal  suffrage 
for  women,  and  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  he  enlarged, 
by  request,  upon  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  secular 
education  only,  not  knowing  at  the  time  that  several  of 
his  hearers  were  unsettled  on  the  question,  which  was  then 
being  discussed,  and  that  his  utterances  were  helping  to 
clear  their  minds. 

A  drive  with  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone  through  his  fine 
estate,1  with  its  model  farmhouse  and  stables,  and  its 
ancient  church  dating  back  eight  or  nine  centuries,  was 
only  one  of  the  experiences  of  the  following  day,  which 
included  glimpses  of  York  Minster  and  Durham  Cathedral 
on  the  journey  to  Newcastle-on- Tyne.  John  Mawson  was 
no  longer  living  to  welcome  him  to  the  latter  city,  but  his 
beautiful  home  at  Gateshead  remained,  and  the  hospitality 
of  his  family  was  unstinted  during  the  four  days  of  Mr. 
Garrison’s  visit.  The  evenings  witnessed  successive 
gatherings  of  friends  to  meet  him,  and  a  semi-public 
breakfast  was  tendered  him  in  Newcastle  by  Mrs.  Butler’s 
supporters,  to  which  he  consented  only  because  of  their 
earnest  assurance  that  his  endorsement  would  greatly  help 
their  cause  in  the  North  of  England. 

Twenty  days  were  allotted  to  Scotland,  the  first  seven 
of  which  were  spent  in  Edinburgh,  with  Elizabeth  Pease 
Nichol.  Yery  precious  and  happy  days  they  were,  for 
Huntly  Lodge  was  like  a  second  home  to  Mr.  Garrison, 
and  communion  with  its  dear  and  honored  mistress  one 
of  his  greatest  delights.  Thither  came,  during  the  week, 

1  Hackness  Hall,  six  miles  from  Scarborough.  The  place  is  one  of  great 
natural  beauty. 
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many  friends  to  greet  and  converse  with  him  —  Dr.  John 
.  Brown 1  and  Thomas  Constable  among  them,  and  Alfred 
Webb,2  who  came  from  Dublin  for  the  purpose.  These 
social  reunions,  with  frequent  drives  and  excursions  in  the 
neighborhood,  made  the  week  pass  all  too  quickly,  but 
happily  Mrs.  Nichol  was  able  to  accompany  him  and  his 
son  to  Glasgow,  where  they  were  all  the  guests  of  Prof. 
John  Nichol,  at  the  University.  The  four  days  there  were 
also  full,  one  day  being  occupied  by  a  trip  to  Largs,  on 
the  coast,  with  superb  views  on  the  journey  to  and  fro, 
of  Wemyss  and  Rothesay  Bays  and  of  the  mountains 
from  Arran  to  Ben  Lomond.  Mr.  Garrison  spent  as  many 
hours  as  possible  with  the  Patons  and  Smeals,3  and,  by 
invitation  of  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow,  accompanied 
that  body  in  their  annual  inspection  of  the  four  public 
parks  of  the  city  —  a  significant  honor,  in  view  of  the 
Southern  proclivities  of  Glasgow  during  the  slaveholders' 
rebellion.  By  a  pleasant  coincidence,  it  occurred  on  the 
first  day  of  August,  and  Mr.  Garrison,  in  his  after-dinner 
speech  at  the  Council  Chambers,  did  not  forget  to  allude 
to  the  anniversary  of  West  India  Emancipation. 

Three  days  sufficed  for  a  most  enjoyable  trip  through 
the  Highlands,  which  embraced  the  sail  up  the  coast  to 
Oban  and  Ballachulish,  the  stage-ride  through  the  Pass 
of  Glencoe,  a  sail  and  row  on  Loch  Lomond  at  sunset,  and 
Loch  Katrine,  the  Trosachs  and  Callander  as  the  return 
route  to  Edin burgh.  One  more  excursion  was  made  —  to 
Newport,4  opposite  Dundee  — before  the  concluding  visit 
at  Huntly  Lodge,  whose  hospitable  door  never  opened 
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1  The  author  of  ‘  Rab  and  His  Friends  ’  was  greatly  impressed  by  Mr. 
Garrison’s  seemingly  unabated  vigor  and  animation,  after  ten  years,  and 
said  to  a  friend :  “  What  a  beautiful  face  he  has  !  It’s  really  wonderful.” 

2  A  son  of  Richard  D.  Webb.  He  had  visited  “  Rockledge  ”  in  1872. 

3  Both  Andrew  Paton  and  William  Smeal  were  living,  and  the  latter 
seemed  remarkably  bright  and  vigorous  when  Mr.  Garrison  spent  his  last 
evening  with  him.  He  died  suddenly,  a  fortnight  later,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  84. 

iMr.  Garrison  was  entertained  at  Newport  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Parker,  who  gave  a  reception  in  his  honor.  The  newly  completed,  but  ill- 
fated,  Tay  Bridge  greatly  excited  his  wonder  and  admiration. 
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more  reluctantly  for  a  departing  guest.  A  brief  tour 
through  the  English  Lake  District  followed,  the  region 
being  new  to  Mr.  Garrison,  who  thoroughly  appreciated 
its  beauty,  and  enjoyed  rowing,  successively,  on  the  placid 
waters  of  Derwentwater,  Windermere,  and  Ullswater. 
At  Ambleside  he  visited  “  The  Knoll/’  Harriet  Martineau’s 
late  home,  and  rejoiced  to  find  the  house  occupied  by 
sympathizing  friends,  who  welcomed  him  with  especial 
cordiality. 

Little  leisure  remained  for  him  in  the  few  days  that  now 
intervened  before  his  departure  for  America.  He  spent  a 
night  at  Worsley,  and  two  days  at  Lymm  (near  Warring¬ 
ton),  where  a  banquet  was  tendered  him  by  his  old  friend, 
William  Robson.  At  Chester  he  saw  the  antiquities  of  the 
town  under  the  delightful  guidance  of  Rev.  Charles  Wick- 
steed,  with  whom  he  spent  more  time  the  following  day 
at  his  home  in  St.  Asaph,  Wales.  This  was  the  region 
where  Mrs.  Hemans  had  lived,  and  it  inspired  in  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rison  lively  reminiscences  of  his  youthful  ardor  and  ex¬ 
travagant  admiration  for  the  poetess.  He  took  the  fine 
railroad  ride  along  the  north  coast  of  Wales  to  Bangor 
and  Llanberis,  to  see  the  bridges  over  the  Menai  Straits, 
and  Conway  and  Carnarvon  Castles,  and,  after  a  farewell 
visit  to  Manchester,  he  hastened  to  spend  his  last  two  days 
among  his  Liverpool  friends.  Mrs.  Butler  convened  a 
special  meeting  of  adherents  at  her  house  to  bid  him  fare¬ 
well,  and  to  present  him  with  the  following  Address, 
written  by  herself  and  signed  by  eighteen  representative 
women  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This,  beauti¬ 
fully  engrossed  and  illuminated,  Mr.  Garrison  had  care¬ 
fully  framed  on  his  return  home,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  left  any  heirloom  to  his  children  in  which  he  took 
greater  pride  and  pleasure. 

To  William  Lloyd  Garrison  of  Boston,  TJ.  S.  A. 

Dear  and  Honored  Friend  :  We,  the  undersigned,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ladies’  National 
Association  for  the  Abolition  of  the  State  Regulation  of  Vice, 
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desire,  before  you  leave  this  country,  to  tender  to  you  the 
expression  of  our  deep  gratitude  for  the  invaluable  service 
you  have  rendered  the  sacred  cause  of  Liberty  and  of  Social 
Purity,  by  the  repeated  public  expression  of  your  sympathy 
with  and  approval  of  the  principles  and  labors  of  the  Repeal 
Association. 

We  desire  also  to  express  our  acknowledgment  of  the  strength 
and  hope  we  have  derived  from  personal  intercourse  with  you, 
or  from  reading  your  encouraging  words  —  words  which  derive 
an  extraordinary  force  and  vitality  from  the  fact  of  your  own 
noble  life-work  for  the  redemption  of  the  slave. 

As  women,  especially, —  and  in  the  name  of  hundreds  of 
women  of  the  Association  we  represent,  as  well  as  our  own,  — 
we  thank  you,  from  the  depths  of  our  hearts,  for  the  stand  you 
have  made  in  America,  throughout  your  life,  for  the  principle 
of  the  absolute  equality  of  all  human  beings ;  and,  more  lately, 
in  our  own  land,  for  the  application  of  that  principle  as  between 
men  and  women,  in  presence  of  the  moral  law.1 

Another  farewell  reception  was  given  at  the  house  of 
William  Crosfleld,  Jr.,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of 
August,  and  on  the  following  day  Mr.  Garrison  and  his 
son  began  their  homeward  voyage  in  the  Bothnia,  landing 
in  New  York  ten  days  later.2 

“Now  that  our  transatlantic  tour  has  been  consum¬ 
mated,”  he  wrote  to  his  daughter,  on  returning  to  Rock- 
ledge,  “  it  seems  almost  like  a  delicious  dream ;  and  yet, 
from  beginning  to  end,  nothing  could  be  more  realistic. 
We  did  not  pass  an  idle  hour,  whether  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  or  Wales,  but  were  busily  engaged  either  in  sight¬ 
seeing  or  receiving  or  making  calls,  or  participating  in 
social  parties  drawn  together  to  give  us  a  most  cordial 
reception.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  exceed  the  courtesies 

and  kindnesses  showered  upon  us  by  our  multitudinous 

1  Thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mrs.  Butler  and  her  noble  host  of 
supporters,  and  to  the  splendid  leadership  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
Right  Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  Jr.,  the  revolting  features  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  were  finally  repealed  in  April,  1886. 

2  The  tedium  of  the  days  at  sea  was  beguiled  not  a  little  by  the  perusal  of 
Edmund  Quincy’s  letters  of  many  years  to  Richard  D.  Webb,  which  the 
latter’s  son  had  entrusted  to  Mr.  Garrison,  and  from  which  we  have 
extracted  somewhat  freely  in  the  third  volume  of  this  biography. 
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friends,  whose  respect  and  affection  are  in  value  beyond 
all  price.’’  And  to  his  friend  May  he  wrote  :  “  From  the 
time  of  our  departure  from  New  York  to  our  leaving 
Liverpool,  everything  went  auspiciously  with  us.  Our 
good  angels  seemed  to  be  ever  at  our  side.  We  lost  no 
appointment,  met  with  no  accident,  and  had  our  cup  of 
enjoyment  filled  to  overflowing.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Last  Years. — 1877-79. 

IF  his  summer  in  Great  Britain  did  not  materially 
check  the  progress  of  the  disease  which  had  for 
years  been  undermining  Mr.  Garrison’s  health,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  must  be  credited  with  the  fresh  vigor  and  spirit 
which  he  manifested  during  the  brief  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  reviewing  his  movements  and  undertakings  in 
the  succeeding  year  and  a  half,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
how  much  debility  and  weakness  he  really  experienced, 
or  how  steadily  his  vital  powers  were  being  sapped. 

His  undiminished  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  his 
deep  solicitude  as  to  the  fate  of  the  colored  population 
of  the  South,  now  practically  denied  all  the  political 
representation,  influence,  and  power  to  which  they  were 
numerically  and  legally  entitled,  were  manifested  soon 
after  his  return  from  England.  In  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  he  condemned  the  Southern  policy  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hayes  as  “  totally  at  variance  with  all  his  fair-spoken 
words  and  pledges,  a  deplorable  betrayal  of  a  most  sacred 
trust,  a  discount  upon  inflexible  loyalty,  and  a  bounty 
upon  rebellious  usurpation”;  and  in  January,  1878,  he 
returned  to  the  theme  in  another  letter,  which  was  widely 
circulated. 

The  social  enjoyments  of  the  fall  and  winter  were 
many,  between  the  frequent  intercourse  with  old  friends, 
and  the  numerous  lectures  and  concerts  which  continued 
to  attract  him.  An  affectionate  interchange  of  letters 
took  place  between  himself  and  Whittier  in  December, 
when  the  latter’s  seventieth  birthday  was  celebrated ;  and 
to  the  many  public  tributes  paid  the  poet,  Mr.  Garrison 
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contributed  a  friendly  and  critical  estimate  in  blank 
Dec.  x,  1877.  verse,  through  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Literary 
World. 

A  new  friendship,  which  he  greatly  enjoyed,  was 
formed  in  the  spring  of  1878,  when  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted,  through  Mrs.  Child,  with  the  gifted  sculptress, 
Miss  Anne  Whitney  of  Boston,  and  was  invited  by  her  to 
sit  for  his  portrait  bust.  During  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May  he  made  frequent  visits  to  her  studio,  and 
gave  her  full  opportunity  to  study  his  features  and  char¬ 
acter.  His  mobility  of  expression  in  animated  conversa¬ 
tion  revealed  to  her  the  difficulty  of  her  task — a  difficulty 
enhanced,  in  respect  to  the  eyes,  by  the  fact  that  spectacles 
cannot  well  be  reproduced  in  sculpture.1  She  succeeded 
admirably,  however,  and  the  bust,  when  completed,  re¬ 
ceived  the  emphatic  and  unanimous  approval  of  Mr. 
Garrison’s  children  and  friends.  With  no  abatement  of 
strength  and  dignity,  it  happily  portrays  his  sweet  and 
serene  expression,  and  the  firm  repose  of  his  later  years.2 

1  Mr.  Phillips  held  that  as  the  spectacles  were  not  literally  part  of  the 
face,  a  portrait  for  posterity  should  be  painted  without  them,  and  he 
accordingly  commissioned  a  Boston  artist  to  make  one  of  Mr.  Garrison 
with  the  glasses  omitted.  The  result  was  a  picture  which  Mrs.  Garrison 
failed  to  recognize  as  even  intended  for  her  husband,  and  Mr.  Phillips 
consigned  it  to  his  garret.  Two  other  busts  of  Mr.  Garrison  had  been 
made  before  Miss  Whitney  executed  hers, — one  by  S.  V.  Clevenger  (in  1841), 
and  the  other  by  John  A.  Jackson  (in  1858),  neither  of  great  excellence. 
In  writing  of  the  conflicting  opinions  of  friends  about  the  latter,  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rison  said :  “  One  thing  is  certain  —  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  have  one 
of  the  most  difficult  faces  in  the  world  to  take  (owing,  probably,  to  its 
changeableness  of  expression) ;  all  artists,  at  home  or  abroad,  having 
failed  to  get  a  likeness  generally  satisfactory  to  my  personal  friends.  .  . 
Jackson  acknowledges  that  he  has  never  had  one  sit  to  him  whose  living 
expression  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  catch  as  in  my  own  case  ;  nor  has  he 
ever  had  one  sit  to  him  so  many  times,  or  for  whom  he  has  exerted  himself 
so  laboriously  to  achieve  success.  Besides,  there  is  an  inherent  difficulty 
with  which  he  has  had  to  contend,  and  which  it  is  not  possible  for  even 
genius  to  surmount,  in  making  a  bust  of  me.  My  spectacles  are  a  part  of 
my  face, —  few  ever  see  me  for  a  moment  without  them, —  and  they  greatly 
modify  the  appearance  of  my  eyes,  and  my  general  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance.  In  fact,  when  I  lay  them  aside,  I  am  almost  another  man  ”  (MS. 
May  1,  1858,  to  Oliver  Johnson). 

2  A  marble  copy  of  the  bust  was  cut  in  Italy,  and  was  received  in  Boston 
in  March,  1879,  shortly  before  Mr.  Garrison  left  home  for  the  last  time. 
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He  had  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1877  with  his 
children  in  New  York,  and  was  with  them  again  in  May, 
for  a  fortnight.  The  greater  part  of  July,  August,  and 
September,  1878,  he  passed  with  his  daughter  and  her 
family  at  Tarrytown,  on  the  Hudson,  a  region  appeal¬ 
ing  strongly  to  his  love  of  the  beautiful  and  romantic  in 
nature.  There  he  rested  quietly  for  weeks,  enjoying  the 
lovely  outlook  upon  the  Hudson  and  Tappan  Zee,  playing 
at  ninepins  with  his  grandchildren,  driving  to  Sleepy 
Hollow  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity,  and  making  ex¬ 
cursions  up  the  river  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  to  Vassar  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  by  way 
of  contrast.  He  also  spent  a  few  days  at  Osterville,  on 
Cape  Cod,  and  in  September  went  to  Philadelphia  to  see 
Lucretia  Mott  and  other  friends. 

In  June  he  had  been  summoned  to  Florence,  Mass.,  to 
speak  at  the  funeral  of  Charles  C.  Burleigh,1  and  early  in 

“It  is  admirably  executed,”  be  wrote  to  his  daughter,  “  and  the  marble  is 
of  the  purest  white.  ...  I  do  not  think  a  more  accurate  ‘  counterfeit 
presentment  ’  of  your  father’s  features  could  possibly  be  made  ;  and  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  it  has  been  achieved  by  a  woman  ”  (MS.  Mar.  28, 
1879,  W.  L.  G.  to  F.  G.  V.).  The  bust,  which  is  now  (1889)  at  Rockledge, 
stands  on  a  pedestal  which  brings  it  exactly  to  Mr.  Garrison’s  height 
(5  feet  8%  in.).  An  engraving  of  it  forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  work. 

1  Mr.  Burleigh  came  to  a  premature  death  through  injuries  received 
from  a  passing  railroad  train.  “  For  more  than  forty  years,”  wrote  Mr. 
Garrison  of  him,  “  he  was  almost  constantly  in  the  lecturing  field,  during 
which  period  he  travelled  many  thousands  of  miles,  addressed  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hearers,  cheerfully  encountering  every  hardship,  serenely 
confronting  mobocratic  violence,  shrinking  from  no  peril,  heedless  of  un- 
escapable  ridicule  (stimulated  and  intensified  by  the  non-conformity  of  the 
outward  man  in  the  matter  of  dress,  the  wearing  of  the  hair  and  beard) ; 
yet  evincing  such  a  mastery  of  his  subject,  such  powers  of  argument  and 
persuasion,  such  force  of  intellect  and  breadth  of  mind,  such  copiousness 
of  speech  and  fertility  of  illustration  on  every  question  discussed,  as  made 
it  an  easy  task  for  him  to  confound  and  vanquish  all  opponents.  Indeed, 
he  never  found ‘a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel.’  .  .  .  He  never  lost  his 

balance.  Whoever  else,  in  the  heat  and  conflict  of  reform,  might  be  led 
into  extravagance  of  speech,  or  bitterness  of  invective,  or  error  of  reason¬ 
ing,  his  self-control  was  absolute,  his  presentation  of  the  case  singularly 
dispassionate,  his  accusations  and  impeachments  within  the  truth,  his 
supreme  effort  not  to  ‘  bring  down  the  house  ’  but  to  enlighten  and  convert 
it.  At  the  bar,  before  a  jury,  he  would  hardly  have  found  his  peer ;  on 
the  judicial  bench  he  would  have  been  chief  ”  (MS.  written  for  publication, 
but  not  used). 
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October  be  was  apprised  by  cable  that  George  Thompson 
had  passed  away.  He  at  once  prepared  a  long  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch  of  his  old  coadjutor  for  the  New  York  and 
Boston  papers,1  rehearsing  his  labors  and  achievements, 
and  paying  a  fervent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  13th  of  October  was  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Garrison’s  apprenticeship  to  the  printing  business, 
and  by  way  of  celebrating  the  event  he  visited  Newbury- 
port  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  and  once  more  essayed 
the  task  of  setting  type  in  the  office  of  the  Herald.  It 
proved  to  be  the  last  time  he  ever  visited  his  birthplace 
or  handled  the  composing-stick.  For  “copy”  he  took 
three  of  his  own  sonnets, —  the  “Freedom  of  the  Mind,” 
that  on  “  Liberty,”  and  the  one  written  on  his  thirty -fifth 
birthday, —  and  he  set  them,  the  editor  of  the  Herald  tes¬ 
tified,  “in  a  time  which  many  a  younger  printer  might 
emulate.”  The  type  “  was  a  little  formidable  to  look  at, 
if  one  might  describe  it  so,”  said  Mr.  Garrison ;  “  it  was 
nonpareil  type,  and  that  for  seventy-three  years  was 
rather  a  task,  but  nevertheless  I  was  able  to  achieve  it  ; 
I  did  not  squabble  a  line,  and,  on  taking  a  proof  of  what 
I  had  set,  there  was  not  a  single  error.” 

The  sonnets  were  printed  in  the  Herald  of  the  14th, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  dinner  in  honor 
of  his  anniversary  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Garrison  by  the 
New  England  Franklin  Club,  an  association  of  printers, 
at  Young’s  Hotel  in  Boston.  Mr.  Henry  O.  Houghton, 
the  founder  of  the  Riverside  Press,  presided,  and  the 
leading  printers  of  Boston,  as  well  as  some  from  New 
York,  were  present.  Mr.  Garrison’s  address  was  wholly 
extemporaneous  and  colloquial,  but  spoken  with  unusual 
ease  and  charm  of  manner.  Naturally  reminiscent  and 
biographical,  in  the  main,  as  he  recounted  his  early  expe- 

1  N.  Y.  Times,  Boston  Journal  and  Transcript,  Oct.  14,  1878.  Mr.  Garri¬ 
son  also  wrote  a  briefer  sketch  to  accompany  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Thompson  in 
Harper's  Weekly  (Dec.  21,  1878),  and  sent  a  heliotype  copy  of  the  daguerre¬ 
otype  taken  in  1851 — the  same  from  which  the  engraving  in  Vol.  I.  of 
this  work  was  made  —  to  nearly  a  hundred  of  his  friends  in  England  and 
America. 
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riences  in  the  printing-office,  and  described  his  various 
editorial  experiments  until  he  established  the  Liberator ,l 
he  closed  in  this  cheerful  and  inspiriting  strain : 

“  Now,  of  course,  I  am  here  to  look  you  in  the  face  as  brother 
printers,  as  members  of  the  same  craft ;  and  this  welcome  is 
extended  to  me  in  view  of  our  relations  in  that  matter,  not  as  an 
endorsement  of  my  anti-slavery  labors,  certainly,  for  that  ques¬ 
tion  will  stand  by  itself.  But,  however  we  may  have  differed  in 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  modus  operandi  in  seeking  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  I  am  quite  sure  of  one  thing  at  this  hour,  that  there 
is  but  one  feeling  on  this  question,  and  that  is  one  of  thankful¬ 
ness  to  God  that  chattel  slavery  no  longer  curses  our  land.  And 
if  there  is  anything  in  my  career  that  is  suggestive,  that  may  be 
of  use  to  those  who  may  hereafter  come  into  conflict  with  great 
and  colossal  wrong,  it  will  be  that  by  not  compromising  with 
the  wrong,  by  speaking  the  truth  and  applying  it  boldly  to  the 
conscience  of  the  people,  there  is  no  need  of  despairing  of  the 
final  result.  Nobody  ought  to  despair  whose  cause  is  just. 
Nobody  is  justified  in  despairing  if  he  has  a  righteous  cause 
to  uphold.  It  may  not  be  given  to  him  to  see  it  triumph,  but 
that  is  only  a  question  of  time.  .  .  .  None  can  ever  defeat 
it  in  the  end.  God  himself  is  pledged  to  its  final  victory. 

“  I  need  not  say,  Mr.  President,  how  mighty  an  instrumen¬ 
tality  the  press  is  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  mankind.  Ours  is 
‘  the  art  preservative  of  all  arts,’  and  it  stands  at  the  head  of 
all.  Every  craft  is  honorable  [if]  it  is  useful,  but  the  printing 
craft  is  that  which  takes  hold  of  the  mind  and  intellect  and  soul. 
It  is  the  power  to  move  the  world,  and  it  is  moving  it.  Some 
one  has  wittily  said  that  the  greatest  stand  in  behalf  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  the  inkstand,  but  I  would  add  that  it  is  the  printer’s 
stand,  with  a  well-assorted  case,  and  a  compositor  at  that  case 
with  active  brains  and  active  hands  putting 

‘  Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn  ’ 

into  type  to  help  the  age  onward  and  upward. 

“It  is  a  grand  era  in  which  we  are  living.  We  must  not 
despair  of  anything  in  regard  to  the  final  triumph  of  right. 
A  great  many  people  are  troubled  in  their  minds  as  to  what  is 
to  befall  this  nation,  and  there  are  many  evil  signs,  and  many 
dark  clouds.  What  then  9  Is  this  republic  to  go  down  after 

1  We  have  already  borrowed  freely  from  this  address  in  our  narrative  of 
Mr.  Garrison’s  early  life  (ante,  1  :  36,  40,  140,  158). 
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having  succeeded  in  abolishing  slavery,  which  was  its  deadliest 
curse  9  Delivered  from  that,  is  it  still  doomed  to  perish  9  No  ; 
as  long  as  we  have  a  free  press,  free  speech,  free  inquiry,  and 
free  schools,  we  shall  never  go  down,  Mr.  President.  We  shall 
go  upward  and  onward — Excelsior  to  the  end.  And  so  we  are 
to  have  the  great  battle  of  the  world  fought  out  on  our  soil  for 
all  mankind.  Thank  God  for  our  boundless  domains,  broad 
enough  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the  globe  j  and 
all  mankind  are  coming  to  us  in  samples  and  specimens,  and 
large  samples  and  specimens.  And  for  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  all  races  of  men  on  our  soil  are  looking  each 
other  in  the  face  and  asking  the  question  whether  they  can  dwell 
together  in  unity,  whether  they  cannot  stand  by  one  another  in 
regard  to  their  rights  and  liberties.  And  thus  far  the  experiment 
has  mightily  succeeded.  For,  whatever  may  be  our  political  and 
party  differences  on  the  day  of  election,  we  do  not  find  that 
nationalities  are  divided  here,  but  issues  pertaining  to  our  own 
soil  and  our  own  institutions  are  the  dividing  lines,  and  we 
blend  together  in  one  mighty  mass,  though  differing  in  our 
notions.  I  therefore  say  that  it  is  the  sublimest  spectacle  on 
earth  that  is  now  being  presented  to  the  gaze  of  mankind,  and 
my  hope  is  boundless  as  to  the  future.” 

Rev.  E.  W.  Allen,  a  son  of  the  old  proprietor  of  the 
Herald,  was  present,  and  described  in  glowing  phrase  the 
apprentice  boy  who  had  lived  in  his  father’s  house  and 
won  the  affection  of  the  whole  family ;  and  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Miller,  son  of  Mr.  Garrison’s  fellow-workman  in  those 
days,  followed.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  this 
altogether  delightful  occasion  was  the  confession  by  Mr. 
George  C.  Rand 1  that  he,  as  a  printer’s  apprentice,  had 
helped  print  and  distribute  the  incendiary  handbill  which 
precipitated  the  mob  of  1885.2 

1  Mr.  Rand,  left  a  sick  bed  to  attend  the  dinner,  and  died  two  months 
later.  He  was  the  first  printer  of  ‘  Uncle  Tom’?  Cabin.’ 

2  “It  was  a  very  gratifying  and  handsome  reception  extended  to  me  by 

the  Franklin  Club,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  have  greatly  enjoyed  the 
occasion,  as  all  present  manifestly  did.  My  connection  with  the  printer’s 
craft  is  to  me  a  source  of  unspeakable  pride  and  delight,  and  it  had  every¬ 
thing  to  do  with  shaping  my  career,  and  literally  putting  into  my  hands  the 
great  instrumentalities  for  the  final  overthrow  of  the  slave  system.  Had  I 
not  been  a  practical  printer  —  an  expert  compositor  and  able  to  work  at  the 
press  — there  had  been  no  Liberator  ”  (MS.  Oct.  23, 1878,  W.  L.  G.  to  George 
W.  Stacy).  , 
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One  week  later,  the  forty -third  anniversary  of  the  Mob 
was  celebrated  by  an  impromptu  gathering  of  the  surviv¬ 
ing  veterans  of  the  cause,  at  the  rooms  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Women’s  Club,  and,  considering  the  shortness  of  the 
notice,  a  surprising  number  of  them  came  together.  Mr. 
Garrison,  though  suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  spoke  for 
upwards  of  an  hour,  recounting  the  history  of  the  Mob, 
and  reading  the  confession  of  its  chief  instigator,  James 
L.  Homer,  given  in  a  previous  volume.  Of  the  eye¬ 
witnesses  of  the  affair  who  were  present,  Wendell  Phillips, 
James  N.  Bufifum,  and  A.  Bronson  Alcott  gave  their 
recollections,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  rare  interest 
and  pleasure. 

The  following  frank  note  which  Mr.  Garrison  wrote 
to  Mr.  Phillips  at  the  close  of  this  eventful  month,  had 
reference  to  a  financial  tract  which  the  latter  had  written, 
and  to  his  strange  support  of  General  Butler  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  Massachusetts. 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  Wendell  Phillips. 

Roxbury,  Oct.  30, 1878. 

My  Dear  Phillips  :  .  .  .  Thanks  for  your  tract  on  the 
money  question  —  a  question  which  I  do  not  profess  to  have 
mastered  in  all  its  bearings,  though  I  do  not  deem  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  discriminate  between  that  which  carries  intrinsic 
value  with  it,  and  that  which  possesses  no  such  value ;  in  other 
words,  between  gold  and  a  paper  promise  which  may  or  may 
not  be  redeemed.  With  me,  however,  it  is  a  very  subordinate 
question,  although  it  is  assumed  to  be  one  of  paramount 
importance  at  the  present  hour.  While  the  freedmen  at  the 
South  are,  on  “the  Mississippi  plan”  and  by  “the  shotgun 
policy,”  ruthlessly  deprived  of  their  rights  as  American  citizens, 
and  no  protection  is  extended  them  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  ground  of  impotency,  the  old  anti-slavery  issue  is  still 
(and  must  be  persistently  insisted  [on]  as  constituting)  the 
paramount  issue  before  the  country. 

I  cannot  endorse  your  estimate  of  Gen.  Butler.  Indeed,  your 
praise  of  him  is  so  lavish  as  to  surprise  me.  He  was  re-elected 
with  a  virtual  understanding  and  expectation  that  he,  of  all 
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others  in  Congress,  would  be  the  man  to  champion  the  cause 

1877-79. 

of  the  outraged  colored  people  at  the  South  as  against  such 
haughty  usurpers  as  Ben  Hill,  Gordon,  and  the  rest;  but  on 
no  occasion  has  he  since,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  made  any 
such  issue,  or  protested  against  “  bulldozing  ”  the  loyal  colored 
voters,  or  arraigned  Hayes’s  “  conciliatory  policy.”  Besides,  he 
is  sustained  by  the  worst  elements  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
opposed  by  the  best.  I  hope  for  his  defeat. 

Yours  for  the  triumph  of  the  right, 

Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison. 

Dec.  10, 
1878. 

In  December,  Mr.  Garrison  completed  his  73d  year,  and 
his  letters  in  reply  to  the  congratulations  sent  him  by  his 
absent  children  betrayed  a  feeling  that  his  earthly  career 
was  approaching  its  limit,  and  a  cheerful  readiness  for  the 
inevitable  change,  whenever  it  might  come. 

MS. 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  W.  P.  Garrison. 

Roxbttry,  Dec.  12, 1878. 

Thanks  for  your  congratulatory  letter,  with  its  filial  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  day,  which  certainly  completes  at  least  seventy- 
three  years  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage.  Notwithstanding  this 
advanced  period  of  life,  to  which  so  few  comparatively  attain, 
you  propose  for  me  additional  “  length  of  days,”  even  to  a 
centennial  climax !  However  that  may  be,  while  it  will  be 
hard  for  me  at  any  stage  to  part  with  my  beloved  children 
and  grandchildren,  I  trust  to  be  ready  for  the  summons  to  “  go 
hence,”  come  when  they  may.  The  matter  of  death,  regarding 
it  as  I  do  as  simply  an  exchange  of  spheres  for  the  better,  grows 
more  and  more  insignificant  as  I  advance ;  and  what  may  be  a 
painful  separation  from  loved  ones  here  will,  I  doubt  not,  prove 
a  joyful  reunion  with  loved  ones  gone  before.  I  shall  not  object 
to  being  permitted  to  see  myself  enrolled  on  the  list  of  great¬ 
grandfathers  ;  but  I  could  hope  that  I  might  pass  on  before 
my  faculties  are  essentially  impaired,  or  the  body  bowed  down 
with  hopeless  infirmities.  The  first  two  I  desire  to  meet  on 
“  the  other  side  of  Jordan”  are  your  fond  mother  and  my  own. 
It  is  something  curious  that,  while  my  mother  was  only  forty- 
seven  years  old  when  she  died,  and  I  am  now  seventy-three,  I 
feel  my  filial  impulses  bounding  within  me  as  though  I  were 
again  a  child,  whenever  I  think  of  the  possibility  of  coming 
into  her  presence ;  and  though  our  ages  are  reversed  according 
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to  earthly  dates,  there  still  seems  to  be  the  same  relative  dis¬ 
tance  between  ns,  as  to  the  point  of  time,  that  existed  when 
she  was  here  in  the  body. 

The  Christmas  holidays  were  again  spent  by  him  in 
New  York,  and  he  came  back  apparently  much  brightened 
and  refreshed  by  the  week  with  his  children  and  grand¬ 
children  there.  Both  in  December  and  January  he  plied 
his  pen  busily.  The  suppression  of  the  colored  vote  at 
the  South,  and  the  helplessness  of  the  blacks  under  the 
new  regime,  constantly  engaged  his  thoughts,  and  four 
letters  from  him  on  the  subject  were  printed  during  Jan¬ 
uary.1  In  these  he  urged  that  the  cry  of  “the  bloody 
shirt,”  that  “  awful  symbol  (yet  but  faintly  expressive)  of 
the  gory  tragedies  that  have  been  performed  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  a  hecatomb  of  loyal  white  and  colored  victims,”  be 
made  the  rallying  cry  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  next 
Presidential  campaign. 

“The  time  has  come  to  make  this  device  return  to  1 plague 
the  inventors,’  by  furnishing  the  occasion  for  such  a  fresh 

1  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Jan.  4  and  25,  1879 ;  Boston  Advertiser,  Jan.  13 ;  Boston 
Traveller,  Jan.  27.  In  the  last  of  these  Mr.  Garrison  quoted  the  testimony 
to  him  of  a  Northern  lady,  who,  with  her  husband,  was  driven  from  South 
Carolina  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Chamberlain  State  Government.  “In 
attempting  to  give  you  a  faint  outline  of  our  experiences  I  am  helpless. 
The  truth  cannot  he  told  in  many  pages,  and  it  almost  exceeds  belief.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  in  this  age,  in  this  land  of  boasted  freedom.  I 
could  tell  you  of  the  horrors  of  the  Hamburg  massacre,  which  have  never 
yet  been  made  public;  of  the  eight  hundred  poor  creatures  driven  into 
noisome  swamps,  and  there  fired  into  as  if  they  had  been  wild  beasts ;  of 
women  in  the  pangs  of  maternity  while  standing  to  their  knees  in  the 
slimy  waters  of  the  swamp ;  of  a  poor  deaf  and  dumb  boy  riddled  with 
bullets  because  he  did  not  answer  these  ‘  chivalric  gentlemen  ’  ( ! )  when 
they  rode  up  and  demanded  the  whereabouts  of  his  parents  and  friends  ” 
(MS.  Jan.  11,  1879,  Elizabeth  L.  Palmer  to  W.  L.  G.).  A  description  of 
the  bulldozing  tactics  of  the  South  Carolina  whites  in  the  campaign  of  1876 
followed.  “  The  two  Senators  from  South  Carolina,  at  Washington,  Hamp¬ 
ton  and  Butler,”  wrote  Mr.  Garrison  in  his  letter  on  the  “  Exodus  ”  (April 
22,  1879),  “are  occupying  seats  to  which  they  were  not  honestly  elected, 
and  their  faces  should  become  crimson  every  time  they  enter  the  Senate 
Chamber.  If  they  had  their  deserts,  instead  of  presenting  their  brazen 
visages  in  the  Capitol,  Hampton  would  be  in  the  penitentiary,  and  ‘  Ham¬ 
burg  massacre  ’  Butler  be  lying  in  a  grave  of  infamy,  according  as  crimes 
are  adjudged  and  punished  in  a  civilized  community”  (Boston  Traveller, 
April  24,  1879). 
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elucidation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment,  and  such  an  exposure  of  the  terrible  wrongs  perpetrated 
with  impunity  at  the  South,  as  shall  enlighten,  electrify,  con¬ 
solidate  and  render  invincible  a  liberty-loving  and  liberty- 
upholding  North  in  the  possession  and  administration  of  the 
national  government.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  February,  1879,  the  colored 
people  of  Boston  held  a  Memorial  meeting  in  honor  of 
George  Thompson,  in  one  of  their  churches,  and  at  the 
close  of  a  long  and  admirable  commemorative  address  by 
George  W.  Putnam,  Mr.  Thompson’s  secretary  during  his 
second  visit  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Garrison  was  called 
upon  to  speak.  The  hour  was  late,  but  the  reminiscences 
of  the  thrilling  scenes  of  1835,  which  the  orator  of  the 
occasion  had  graphically  described,  and  the  tribute  to  his 
dear  English  coadjutor,  had  greatly  stirred  him;  and  as 
he  rose  in  the  pulpit,  a  fine  color  suffused  his  face,  his  eyes 
were  bright,  his  form  erect,  and  he  spoke  with  a  clear, 
ringing  voice  which  surprised  his  hearers.  He  seemed, 
indeed,  as  one  of  the  subsequent  speakers  remarked,  to 
have  renewed  his  youth.  It  was  the  last  flash  of  fire  in 
the  fading  flame.  He  spoke  but  once  again  in  public,  and 
that  was  a  last  plea  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 
before  a  hostile  legislative  committee,  at  the  State  House. 

On  the  same  day  that  he  was  thus  vindicating  human 
rights  by  advocating  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  Senators 
Blaine  and  Conkling,  rival  aspirants  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  Presidency,  were  making  their  respec¬ 
tive  bids  for  the  support  of  the  Pacific  coast  by  advocat¬ 
ing,  in  the  Senate  at  Washington,  a  bill  to  restrict  Chinese 
emigration,  in  defiance  of  existing  treaty  obligations.  The 
moral  sense  of  the  country  was  shocked  by  this  wanton 
disregard  of  a  solemn  contract  between  nations,  and 
startled  by  the  recreancy  to  the  fundamental  theories  of 
the  republic  manifested  by  party  leaders  of  such  emi¬ 
nence.  The  better  newspapers  of  both  parties  (save  those 
on  the  Pacific  slope)  opposed  the  bill,  and  commented 
freely  upon  the  transparent  motives  of  the  ambitious 
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Senator  from  Maine.  Mr.  Garrison  lost  np  time  in 
denouncing,  in  an  earnest  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune ,  Feb.  is, 
this  base  and  demagogical  action  as  adding  “  a  fresh  stain 
of  caste  proscription  to  the  many  that  have  sullied  our 
national  character,”  and  calling  for  “  the  indignant  protest 
of  every  lover  of  his  country,  every  friend  of  the  whole 
human  race.”  After  ridiculing  the  provision,  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill,  that  no  vessel  should  bring  more  than  fifteen 
immigrants  at  a  time, — as  if  a  sixteenth  would  be  fatal  to 
the  safety  of  the  republic, —  and  characterizing  the  Senate 
debate  as,  “  with  one  or  two  honorable  exceptions,  most 
disgraceful  to  all  who  participated  in  it,”  he  warned  the 
Republican  party  against  advocating  such  “  utterly  inde¬ 
fensible  proscription,”  and  continued : 

“  The  reasons  advanced  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  opposition  to  the  N.  Y.  Trib- 
Chinese  were  unworthy  of  his  head  and  heart,  and  therefore  une<™-  z7> 
unworthy  of  the  least  consideration,  being  based  on  contempt 
of  race,  a  low  selfishness,  a  blind  and  cowardly  fear  of  conse¬ 
quences,  and  the  gratification  for  party  purposes  of  a  local' 
hatred  (in  its  climax  reaching  to  the  diabolical)  against  a  help¬ 
less,  unoffending,  industrious,  frugal,  and  temperate  class  of 
inhabitants.  They  are  such  reasons  as  were  formerly  urged 
by  some  against  allowing  the  Irish  to  emigrate  to  this  country ; 
and  against  emancipating  the  Southern  slave  population ;  and 
against  labor-saving  machinery,  as  reducing  the  wages  of  the 
laborer,  etc.,  etc.  They  are  not  born  of  reason,  or  justice,  or 
historical  experience.” 

Mr.  Blaine  betrayed  his  sensitiveness  to  this  censure 
by  a  labored  reply,  which  was  sent  broadcast  over  the 
country  by  the  Associated  Press,  and  in  which  he  endeav-  n.  y.  Tnb- 
ored  to  break  the  force  of  it,  and  becloud  the  issue,  by  une\^[ 24, 
declaring  that  there  had  been  no  voluntary  Chinese 
immigration  to  America,  but  only  cooly  importation ; 
that  the  entire  Chinese  population  of  the  Pacific  coast 
were  horribly  vicious  and  depraved,  and  breeders  of  pes¬ 
tilence  j  that  unless  checked,  the  tide  of  Chinese  immigra¬ 
tion  would  overwhelm  the  western  slope,  reducing  the 
white  laborers  to  starvation ;  that  having  the  power,  the 
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Chap.  xi.  United  States  Government  had  the  right  to  abrogate  its 
Ig7“79  treaties  at  any  time;  and  that  the  conversion  of  the 
Chinese  to  Christianity  was  an  impossibility. 

Feb.  25.  Mr.  Garrison’s  rejoinder  was  prompt  and  emphatic. 

27,  Recurring  to  Mr.  Blaine’s  speech  as  going  far,  by  its 
1879.  u  Vlligar  assumption  of  superiority  of  race  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  demagogical  cropping  out  on  the  other, 

.  .  .  to  sap  the  foundation  of  personal  confidence  and 

respect,”  and  as  embodying,  “in  its  spirit  and  special 
pleadings,  whatever  of  contempt  and  proscription  of  race 
has  been  fostered  and  exemplified  in  the  world,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  history,”  he  declared  his  elaborate  letter 
to  be  “  simply  a  repetition  of  the  irrelevant  allegations 
and  empty  fallacies  contained  in  his  Senatorial  rodo¬ 
montade,  but  more  consecutively  arranged  under  ten 
distinct  heads.  Of  these  ten  there  is  but  one  that  touches 
the  real  question  at  issue ;  the  other  nine  are  mere  padding 
and  clap-trap,  ignobly  resorted  to  to  inflame  race  passions 
and  prejudices.”  The  one  relevant  point  as  to  whether 
the  Chinese  Government  had  observed  or  violated  the 
treaty  was  next  considered,  and  the  former  affirmed;  the 
“  damning  atrocities  ”  perpetrated  against  the  unoffend¬ 
ing  Chinese  were  rehearsed  in  indignant  terms,  and  the 
letter  concluded  with  an  earnestness  and  solemnity 
befitting  the  theme  and  the  writer : 

“  Mr.  Blaine  shows  that  he  is  not  sincere  —  if  that  is  too  harsh 
a  term,  certainly  not  consistent  —  in  basing  his  opposition  to 
the  treaty  on  the  ground  that  we  are  having,  or  at  least  have 
had,  under  it,  nothing  but  a  profligate,  cunningly  devised  cooly 
immigration  from  China.  What  he  wants  is  virtual  non-inter¬ 
course  with  that  country.  It  is  not  simply  a  lot  of  degraded 
Chinese  —  duped  and  enthralled  by  contract  —  that  he  objects 
to ;  he  despises  the  entire  population  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom, 
and  (oh,  foolish  pride  !)  vaunts  himself  on  the  superiority  of  his 
own  stock !  He  says :  ‘  California  is  capable  of  maintaining  a 
vast  population  of  Anglo-Saxon  freemen,  if  we  do  not  surrender 
it  to  Chinese  coolies.’  Again  :  ‘  The  only  question  we  have  to 
regard  is,  whether  on  the  whole  we  will  devote  that  interesting 
and  important  section  of  the  United  States  to  be  the  home  and 
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the  refuge  of  our  own  people  aud  our  own  blood,  or  whether  we 
will  continue  to  leave  it  open,  not  to  the  competition  of  other 
nations  like  ourselves  [a  sop  to  Irishmen,  Germans,  etc.],  but  to 
those  who,  degraded  themselves,  will  inevitably  degrade  us.’ 
There  is  nothing  reasonable  or  manly,  or  even  plausible,  in  this ; 
it  is  narrow,  conceited,  selfish,  anti-human,  anti-Christian. 

“Against  this  hateful  spirit  of  caste  I  have  earnestly  pro¬ 
tested  for  the  last  fifty  years,  wherever  it  has  developed  itself, 
especially  in  the  case  of  another  class,  for  many  generations 
still  more  contemned,  degraded,  and  oppressed  •,  and  the  time 
has  fully  come  to  deal  with  it  as  an  offence  to  God,  and  a  curse 
to  the  world  wherever  it  seeks  to  bear  sway.  The  Chinese  are 
our  fellow-men,  and  are  entitled  to  every  consideration  that  our 
common  humanity  may  justly  claim.  In  numbers  they  consti¬ 
tute  one-third  of  mankind.  Of  existing  kingdoms  theirs  is  the 
oldest,  the  most  peaceable,  and  apparently  the  most  stable. 
Education  is  widely  diffused  among  them,  and  they  are  a 
remarkably  ingenious,  industrious,  thrifty,  and  well-behaved 
people.  Such  of  them  as  are  seeking  to  better  their  condition, 
being  among  the  poorer  classes,  by  coming  to  these  shores,  we 
should  receive  with  hospitality  and  kindness.  If  properly 
treated,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  serviceable  to  ourselves  or  to 
improve  their  own  condition.  It  is  for  them  to  determine  what 
they  shall  eat,  what  they  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  they 
shall  be  clothed ;  to  adhere  to  their  own  customs  and  follow  their 
own  tastes  as  they  shall  choose  ;  to  make  their  own  con¬ 
tracts  and  maintain  their  own  rights  j  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  or  their  ideas  of  religious 
duty.  Such  of  them  as  may  be  in  a  filthy  and  squalid  state  we 
must  endeavor  to  assist  to  a  higher  plane  j  and  if  we  would  see 
them  become  converts  to  Christianity,  we  must  show  them  its 
purifying  and  elevating  power  by  our  dealings  with  them.  To 
assert  that  they  are  incapable  of  being  converted  is  as  much  at 
variance  with  facts  as  to  limit  the  saving  power  of  our  religion 
to  those  of  1  our  own  blood,’  as  Mr.  Blaine  egotistically  terms  it. 
The  same  assertion  was  formerly  made  in  disparagement  of  our 
colored  population.  But  it  was  false  in  their  case,  and  it  is  not 
less  false  in  the  other. 

“  It  is  pitiable  to  see  how  determined  Mr.  Blaine  is  to  depict 
the  Chinese  immigrants  as  so  utterly  vile  in  their  habits  and 
morals  as  to  be  incapable  of  reformation,  and  too  loathsome  to 
be  endured.  He  knows  that  there  is  a  large  portion  of  them 
who  are  neat  in  their  persons,  courteous  in  their  deportment, 
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excellent  in  character,  and  trustworthy  in  an  eminent  degree, 
but  he  makes  no  exceptions.  And  if  there  were  none  to  be  made, 
still  the  Christian  obligation  would  rest  upon  us  to  try  to  extri¬ 
cate  them  from  the  miry  pit,  to  the  extent  of  the  means  that  we 
happily  possess.  Evidently  no  such  thought  enters  into  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Blaine,  and  he  would  leave  them  to  their  miserable  fate 
as  unconcernedly  as  though  they  belonged  to  the  brute  creation. 
And  as  the  climax  of  his  speech,  and  also  of  his  assurance,  he 
declares:  ‘We  have  this  day  to  choose  whether  we  will  have 
for  the  Pacific  coast  the  civilization  of  Christ  or  the  civilization 
of  Confucius.’  Has  he  forgotten  that,  long  before  the  advent 
of  Christ,  it  was  from  the  lips  of  Confucius  came  that  Golden 
Rule  which  we  are  taught  in  the  Gospel  to  follow  as  the  rule  of 
life  in  all  our  dealings  with  our  fellow-men,  and  which,  carried 
into  practice,  will  insure  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  not 
only  to  the  dwellers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  to  all  peoples  on 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ? 

“  This  is  not  a  personal  controversy  with  Mr.  Blaine,  but  a 
plea  for  human  brotherhood  as  against  all  caste  assumptions 
and  clannish  distinctions;  and  I  take  my  leave  of  him,  earnestly 
hoping  that  he  may  be  led  to  see  and  regret  the  great  mistake 
of  his  public  career.” 

W.  L.  Garrison  to  his  Daughter. 

Roxbury,  Feb.  20,  1879. 

Ever  since  Saturday  I  have  been  confined  to  the  house  by 
the  worst  cold  I  have  had  since  the  death  of  your  mother.  The 
catarrh  in  my  head  has  made  great  confusion  of  the  brain, 
.  .  .  and  my  throat  has  been  so  sore  and  inflamed  as  to  make 

any  attempt  to  swallow  even  liquids  very  painful.  It  has  seemed 
as  though  it  might  be  a  case  of  incipient  diphtheria,  but  I  am 
somewhat  relieved  to-day.  My  other  chronic  ailments  have 
also  been  very  troublesome,  which,  with  nightly  loss  of  sleep, 
have  made  me  “  good  for  nothing  ”  indeed.  All  these  are  the 
natural  indications,  at  my  period  of  life,  that  the  “  outward 
man,”  being  less  and  less  capable  of  resisting  exposure  and 
disease,  is  steadily  tending  towards  that  dissolution  which  in 
every  such  case  is  wisely  decreed. 

Sick  and  miserable  as  I  was  on  Saturday,  I  was  so  morally 
incensed  at  Senator  Blaine’s  demagogical  speech  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  in  favor  of  excluding  Chinese  immigration  to  these 
shores,  and  indecently  discarding  the  Burlingame  treaty,  that  I 
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was  nerved  to  write  tlie  letter  wliicli  appeared  in  the  Tribune, 
and  which  has  already  been  very  widely  approved.  An  abstract 
of  it  will  appear  in  very  many  of  the  newspapers,  and  so  its  pur¬ 
port  will  become  known  to  a  great  number  of  readers  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  Of  course,  I  am  prepared  to  receive 
some  hot  denunciations  from  California,  as  I  used  to  from  the 
South  for  my  anti-slavery  articles.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
press,  here  at  the  North,  without  distinction  of  party,  is  strong 
in  its  rebuke  of  the  action  of  the  Senate.  The  Boston  Journal 
says  that  all  the  Republican  newspapers  on  its  exchange-list  are 
united  in  condemning  it.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy,  too, 
that  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  has  unanimously  expressed 
its  reprobation  of  the  disgraceful  proceeding.1  I  wish  I  could 
believe  (though  I  do  hope)  that  President  Hayes  will  interpose 
his  veto  ;  but  what  he  will  do  remains  to  be  seen. 

To  Ms  son  Wendell  lie  wrote : 

“  I  was  much  gratified  to  receive  a  letter  from  Harry  yester¬ 
day,  warmly  commending  my  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Blaine  in  the 
Tribune.  Indeed,  I  am  equally  pleased  and  surprised  to  see  how 
favorably  it  is  regarded  by  the  press  generally.  I  am  receiving 
on  all  hands  the  strongest  expressions  of  satisfaction  in  regard 
to  it.2  I  need  not  say  that  your  cordial  approval  was  fully  ap- 

1  Mr.  Garrison  tried  to  prod  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  similar 
action,  but  without  success. 

2  The  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington  was  one  of  the  first  to  send  his 

thanks.  Among  the  many  letters  received  by  Mr.  Garrison  was  one  from 
Wong  Ar  Chong,  an  intelligent  Chinaman  (MS.  Feb.  28),  closely  dissecting 
and  answering  Blaine’s  charges,  and  another  from  W.  H.  Besse,  a  New 
Bedford  sea-captain,  who  testified  warmly  in  favor  of  the  Chinese,  from 
thirty  years’  knowledge  of  them  (MS.  Feb.  27).  From  San  Francisco  came 
an  unexpected  letter  from  John  A.  Collins  (ante,  2  :  277),  from  whom  Mr. 
Garrison  had  heard  nothing  directly  or  indirectly  for  many  years,  and  a 
pleasant  correspondence  and  interchange  of  photographs  followed.  To  his 
friend  A.  J.  Grover  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Garrison  wrote  (MS.  March  7):  “It 
is  essentially  the  old  anti-slavery  issue  in  another  form  —  whether  one  por¬ 
tion  of  mankind  may  rightfully  claim  superiority  over  another  on  account 
of  birth,  descent,  or  nativity,  or  for  any  other  reason,  and  deny  to  them 
those  rights  and  interests  which  pertain  to  our  common  humanity.  After 
the  successful  struggle  to  emancipate  the  Southern  bondmen  from  their 
chattelized  condition  and  to  elevate  them  to  the  plane  of  American  citizen¬ 
ship,  I  did  not  imagine  that  any  occasion  could  arise  on  our  soil  for  the  per¬ 
secution  of  any  other  class,  because ‘not  to  the  manner  born.’  .  .  .  The 

paradoxes  of  human  nature  are  as  grotesque  as  they  are  inscrutable.”  The 
colored  people  of  New  York  protested,  in  public  meeting,  against  the  pro¬ 
scription  of  the  Chinese,  having  known  themselves  “what  it  was  to  belong 
to  a  despised  and  persecuted  race.” 
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preeiated.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  the  printed 
comments  upon  my  replication  contained  in  your  last  letter.  I 
wish  the  President’s  veto  had  been  more  emphatic  and  less 
technical,  but,  nevertheless,  am  thankful  it  has  saved  us  from 
disgrace.” 1 

The  correspondence  resulting  from  this  discussion  oc¬ 
cupied  and  enlivened  the  early  days  of  March,  and  helped 
to  divert  Mr.  Garrison’s  mind  to  some  extent  from  the 
bodily  ailments  which  were  increasingly  trying  and  tor¬ 
menting.  Only  his  children  knew  how  serious  these  had 
become ;  and  the  vigor  of  his  writing,  as  well  as  of  his 
daily  conversation,  made  it  difficult  even  for  them  to  think 
that  the  culmination  was  near.  An  attack  of  sciatica 
prevented  his  attending  the  debate  in  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  (March  19),  on  the  bill  conferring  school  suffrage 
on  women,  but  he  was  made  happy  by  its  passage  a 
few  days  later.  In  spite  of  colds  and  frequent  debility, 
he  went  often  to  the  city,  and  was  certainly  less  pru¬ 
dent  in  this  respect  than  he  should  have  been.  ‘‘I  have 
got  to  be  quite  a  chicken  in  my  old  age,  in  the  matter  of 
exposure  to  the  weather,”  he  wrote  to  his  daughter,  “  my 
chronic  catarrh  growing  worse  and  worse,  and  making  me 
more  and  more  susceptible.  There  is  a  final  remedy  for 
all  human  ailments.”  When  obliged  to  keep  to  the  house, 
he  still  wrote  constantly;  and  letters  commending  a  newly- 
invented  anti-fraud  ballot-box,  expressing  his  hearty  in¬ 
terest  in  the  formation  of  the  Kansas  Historical  Society, 
and  in  response  to  an  invitation  to  a  Channing  Memorial 
meeting  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  followed  in  quick  succession. 

In  April  the  country  was  stirred  by  the  sudden  and 

1  ‘  ‘  Our  common  interest  in  the  Chinese  question  lead  s  me  to  report  what 
was  told  me  yesterday  by  a  gentleman  who  had  a  talk  with  the  President 
a  few  days  since :  that  the  President  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  your 
discussion  of  the  question,  describing  your  letter  as  admirable  and  conclu¬ 
sive,  but  expressing  the  fear  that  the  question  was  by  no  means  settled, 
but  was  likely  to  be  agitated  again  with  the  view  of  passing  a  new  bill 
aimed  at  the  same  result.  It  is  pleasant,  I  think,  to  find  Mr.  Hayes  sound 
on  this  question,  though  he  did  put  his  veto  on  the  narrowest  possible 
ground,  omitting  altogether  the  broad  ground  on  which  you  put  it,  and  on 
which  it  really  rests ’’  (MS.  March  9,  1879,  D.  H.  Chamberlain  to  W.  L.  G.). 
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extraordinary  exodus  of  indigent  colored  people  from 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  who  fled  en  masse  to  Kansas 
as  a  promised  land  in  which  they  could  find  work  at  fair 
wages,  and  the  protection  in  their  legal  and  political  rights 
denied  them  in  their  old  homes.  Thousands  obtained 
transportation  by  river  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  and  thence 
made  their  way  to  Kansas,  aided  by  the  contributions 
which  the  reports  of  their  utter  destitution  elicited  from 
many  quarters.  An  announcement  by  Mr.  Garrison  in 
the  Boston  papers  that  he  would  receive  and  forward 
any  sums  for  these  unfortunate  people  until  a  committee 
should  be  formed  for  the  purpose,  brought  him  numerous 
offerings  from  old  anti-slavery  friends,  and  again  increased 
his  correspondence  in  a  pleasant  manner.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  were  acknowledged  and  transmitted  by  him 
to  the  efficient  committee  in  St.  Louis  before  Boston 
moved  in  the  matter.  He  was  too  unwell  to  attend  the 
meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  24th  of  the  month, 
and  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  this  and  to  a  similar 
meeting  in  New  York  was  his  last  published  utterance : 

“  The  spectacle  of  thousands  of  half -naked,  empty-handed, 
despairing  men,  women,  and  children  fleeing  as  for  their  lives 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  preferring  to  risk 
starvation  and  death  by  the  way  rather  than  remain  where  they 
naturally  belong,  is  one  calculated  to  move  pitying  Heaven,  and 
to  awaken  all  that  is  sympathetic  and  generous  in  the  human 
breast.  Their  claims  for  immediate  charitable  relief  are  equally 
just  and  imperative ;  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  perceive  a 
disposition  in  various  directions  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  these 
poor  outcasts.  By  nothing  that  they  have  done,  on  the  score  of 
idleness,  dissipation,  or  disorderly  conduct,  have  they  brought 
this  suffering  and  exposure  upon  themselves.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  the  only  industrious,  unoffending,  law-abiding, 
and  loyal  portion  of  the  population  in  that  quarter,  with  but 
few  exceptions  j  and  yet  their  safety  is  only  in  flight ! 

“  While,  therefore,  grave,  exciting,  and  relatively  important 
as  the  present  exodus  of  a  few  thousands  of  colored  refugees 
from  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  may  be,  it  is  only  an  incident  of 
the  hour,  demanding  succor  and  aid  in  various  forms  until  they 
have  time  to  select  their  dwelling-places.  But  what  of  the  four 
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Chap.  XI.  millions  of  colored  people  in  tlie  entire  South  ?  Their  exile - 
lg7“79  ment  is  a  question  not  to  he  seriously  entertained  for  a  moment, 
either  as  a  desirable  or  possible  event.  The  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  but  a  mockery,  and  deserves  to  be  overthrown,  if 
they  are  to  be  left  without  protection,  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
wolves.  If  the  nation,  having  decreed  their  emancipation,  and 
invested  them  under  the  Constitution  with  all  the  rights  of  citi¬ 
zenship,  can  neither  devise  nor  find  a  way  to  vindicate  their  man¬ 
hood,  then  its  acts  have  been  farcical,  and  the  local  usurpation 
of  a  contemptible  body  of  aristocratic  factionists  is  more  than 
a  match  for  the  loyalty  and  strength  of  the  American  people ; 
and  it  is  the  latter  who  are  as  effectually  1  bulldozed  ’  and  ruled 
by  the  ‘  shotgun  7  policy  as  the  colored  people  themselves.  .  .  . 

“  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  battle  of  liberty  and  equal 
rights  is  to  be  fought  over  again,  not  in  a  party  sense  in 
the  ordinary  use  of  that  term,  but  by  the  uprising  and  con¬ 
solidating  of  a  loyal,  freedom-loving  North,  overwhelming  in 
numbers,  resolute  in  purpose,  invincible  in  action,  and  supreme 
in  patriotism  based  upon  impartial  justice  and  all-embracing 
citizenship. 

“  Let  the  edict  go  forth,  trumpet-tongued,  that  there  shall  be  a 
speedy  end  put  to  all  this  bloody  misrule ;  that  no  disorganizing 
Southern  theory  of  State  rights  shall  defiantly  dominate  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution ; 
that  the  millions  of  loyal  colored  citizens  at  the  South,  now 
under  ban  and  virtually  disfranchised,  shall  be  put  in  the  safe 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  —  shall  freely  vote  and  be  fairly  rep¬ 
resented  — •  j  ust  where  they  are  located.  And  let  the  rallying-cry 
be  heard,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  ‘  Liberty  and 
equal  rights  for  each,  for  all,  and  forever,  wherever  the  lot  of 
man  is  cast  within  our  broad  domains ! 7  77 

Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  who  visited 
Rockledge  in  April  with  her  children,  Mr.  Garrison  con¬ 
sented  to  follow  her  hack  to  New  York  and  place  himself 
under  the  care  of  her  family  physician.  He  arrived  at  the 
Westmoreland  apartment  house  (Union  Square),  where 
she  resided,  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  April  28,  much 
exhausted,  and  the  treatment  began  a  day  or  two  later, 
with  immediate  promise  of  good  results ;  but  the  disease 
(an  affection  of  the  kidneys)  was  too  deep-seated  for  any 
remedy.  “  I  feel  as  if  the  machinery  were  giving  way,” 
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he  said,  and  on  the  10th  of  May  he  took  to  his  bed,  com¬ 
pletely  prostrated.  His  children  were  with  him  constantly, 
by  turns,  and  when,  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  the  symptoms 
became  unmistakably  alarming,  they  all  hastened  to  his 
bedside  and  remained  with  him  to  the  end. 

The  final  changes  proceeded  slowly,  and  the  death- 
struggle  did  not  set  in  till  half-past  ten  o’clock  on  the 
evening  of  Friday.  Up  to  that  time  Mr.  Garrison,  though 
disinclined  to  talk  unless  spoken  to,  or  to  indicate  his 
wants,  retained  all  his  faculties,  and  recognized  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  by  voice  and  sight.  His  thought¬ 
fulness  for  them  and  for  others,  his  desire  not  to  give 
trouble,  and  his  affection,  were  repeatedly  manifested. 
His  illness  had  been  in  many  respects  a  distressing  one, 
even  in  comparison  with  the  wretched  months  that  pre¬ 
ceded  it ;  but  the  prevailing  sense  was  of  weariness  — 
frequently  expressed  in  a  desire  to  “  go  home  ”  —  rather 
than  in  acute  bodily  pain,  though  that  was  not  wanting. 
Once,  in  a  wandering  moment,  he  asked :  “  Am  I  in  Eng¬ 
land  ?  ”  his  mind  evidently  reverting  to  his  last  happy  visit 
there.  “  What  do  you  want,  Mr.  Garrison  ?  ”  said  his 
physician  to  him  on  the  morning  of  the  23d.  “  To  finish 

it  up  !  ”  'was  the  reply.  The  wish  was  not  long  denied. 
That  evening  his  children  sang  for  him  the  old  hymns  of 
which  he  was  so  fond, —  “Ward,”  “Hebron,”  “Amster¬ 
dam,”  “Christmas,”  “Lenox”  (the  last  three  especial 
favorites),  “  Denmark,”  “  Portuguese  Hymn,”  “  Corona¬ 
tion,”  “  Confidence,”  and  “  Old  Hundred.”  He  could  no 
longer  speak,  but  he  manifested  his  pleasure  and  con¬ 
sciousness  by  beating  time  both  with  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  was  evidently  happy  in  listening  to  the  familiar  words 
of  spiritual  cheer.  An  hour  or  two  later  the  great  change 
began ;  but  so  strong  was  his  vitality  that  he  lingered, 
unconscious,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  expired  peace¬ 
fully  at  a  few  minutes  past  eleven  on  Saturday  evening, 
May  24,  1879. 

A  post-mortem  examination  having  been  made  on 
Monday,  Mr.  Garrison’s  remains  were  taken  on  the  same 
Vol.  IV.—  20 
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night  to  Roxbury,  where  the  funeral  services  were  held 
on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  May  28.  The  spacious 
church  of  the  First  Religious  Society,  on  Eliot  Square, 
near  Rockledge,  was  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
family  and  the  public,  and  was  thronged  by  the  multitude 
who  came  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  face  of  their  old  friend 
and  leader.  The  gathering  was  remarkable  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  surviving  co-laborers  in  the  anti-slavery  and 
kindred  reformatory  movements,1  and  with  these  were 
present  many  of  the  race  to  whose  redemption  he  had 
consecrated  his  life,  and  others  who,  formerly  indif¬ 
ferent  or  hostile  to  the  cause  he  advocated,  now  came 
to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect.  In  accordance  with  Mr. 
Garrison’s  views  of  death,  everything  was  done  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  mourning  or  of  gloom.  The  blinds 
were  opened  to  admit  the  cheerful  light  of  the  perfect 
spring  day,  the  pulpit  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  his  favorite  hymns  were  sung  by  a  quartette 
of  colored  friends. 

The  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
May,  who  read  some  of  the  passages  from  Old  and  New 
Testaments  so  often  quoted  by  Mr.  Garrison  in  anti¬ 
slavery  days,  and  spoke  briefly  and  with  deep  feeling. 
He  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone,  who  acknowledged 
the  debt  which  women  owed  to  the  deceased;  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Johnson  (who  read  a  poem  written  by  Whittier 
for  the  occasion) ;  and  Theodore  D.  Weld,  whose  emotions 
almost  overpowered  his  utterance;  after  which  Wen  dell 
Phillips  delivered  an  address  masterly  in  its  analysis  and 
characterization,  and  tender  in  its  concluding  words  of 
farewell  and  benediction  to  his  beloved  comrade.2 


1  The  pall-bearers  were  Wendell  Phillips,  Samuel  May,  Samuel  E.  Sewall, 
Robert  F.  Wallcut,  Theodore  D.  Weld,  Oliver  Johnson,  Lewis  Hayden,  and 
Charles  L.  Mitchell. 

2  The  proceedings  were  subsequently  published  in  a  small  volume,  ‘  Trib¬ 
utes  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison  at  the  Funeral  Services,  May  28,  1879.’ 
Mr.  Phillips’s  address  is  also  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Oliver  Johnson's 
‘William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  Times.’  See  a  striking  article  from  him 
on  “  Garrison  ”  in  the  North  American  Review  for  August,  1879. 
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The  closing  scene  took  place  at  sunset,  when  the  body 
was  interred  beside  that  of  Mrs.  Garrison  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  cemetery  at  Forest  Hills,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  friends,  and  with  no  other  service  or  cere¬ 
mony  than  the  singing  of  an  appropriate  selection  by 
the  quartette. 

The  flags  of  the  city  and  State  were  at  half-mast  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  in  his 
order  respecting  Decoration  Day,  invoked  special  honor 
to  the  “  great  citizen  whose  name  will  be  forever  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  cause  and  the  triumph  of  the  contest.” 
In  various  Northern  and  Southern  cities  the  colored 
people  met  in  memory  of  their  illustrious  champion. 
The  leading  papers  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  contained  long  editorial  and  biographical  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  founder  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  which 
were,  with  rare  exceptions,  appreciative  and  eulogistic. 
Even  the  very  sheets  which  had  formerly  caricatured  and 
reviled  him,  joined  in  the  general  panegyric,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  bitterest  of  these  which  confessed,  the  morning 
after  his  death,  that  the  life  just  ended  “  was  lived  with 
a  simplicity,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  unflinching  devo¬ 
tion  to  a  self-imposed  task  rare  in  the  annals  of  any  time 
or  any  land.” 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Inner  Traits. 

Chap.  xii.  f  MO  the  hand  which  began  this  narrative  has  been 
_L  allotted  the  vastly  more  difficult  task  of  concluding 
it  in  the  pages  which  are  to  follow.  It  has  not  seemed  to 
me  hard  to  stand  oil  and  view,  and  accordingly  depict, 
my  father  as  an  historical  personage.  Critics  must  de¬ 
cide  how  far  this  objective  treatment  has  been  success¬ 
ful  ;  yet,  given  the  materials  for  this  biography,  in  print 
and  in  manuscript,  ours,  I  would  fain  hope,  is  the  por¬ 
trait  that  would  be  drawn  by  any  seeker  after  the  truth. 
To  attempt,  on  the  other  hand,  to  exhibit  my  father  from 
the  side  of  his  private  and  domestic  life,  or  in  the  light 
of  a  psychological  analysis,  fills  me  first  of  all  with  a 
sense  of  insufficiency,  and  imposes  a  restraint  quite 
different  from  that  exacted  by  the  foregoing  document¬ 
ary  narrative.  In  another  place  and  connection  I  might, 
giving  a  free  rein  to  filial  feeling,  strive  to  convey  an 
adequate  impression  of  what  my  father  was  in  his  home 
to  wife  and  children,  and  in  common  intercourse  with 
friend  and  fellow-man.  Some  glimpses  of  this  have  been 
already  incidentally  afforded,  and  much  has  been  able  to 
be  inferred  as  to  the  absolute  consistency  of  his  public 
and  private  behavior  —  a  uniform  simplicity,  humility, 
self-abnegation,  sympathy  with  all  suffering,  detestation 
of  all  forms  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  active  benevolence, 
charitable  toleration,  endless  patience  in  adversity,  in¬ 
domitable  courage,  perennial  cheerfulness.  Something, 
too,  has  been  observable  of  the  magnetic  power  to  charm 
and  move  others  which  displayed  itself  both  on  and  off 
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the  public  stage.  These  scattered  threads  I  will  now  chap.  xii. 
draw  together  in  such  fashion  as  I  can. 

The  lineaments  of  the  boy  were,  as  ordinarily  happens, 
partly  preserved  and  partly  effaced  in  the  man.  My 
father’s  childish  love  of  out-door  sports  naturally  sue-  Ante ,  i :  28, 
cumbed  to  the  stern  requirements  of  his  twofold  struggle  3H' 
for  existence  and  for  the  cause  which  he  founded.  I  re¬ 
call  his  indulging  in  quoits  while  at  the  water-cure  near  Ante,  3:228. 
Northampton,  a  game  in  which  he  was  fairly  skilful,  as 
if  by  virtue  of  that  balanced  judgment  which  showed 
itself  in  so  many  other  ways ;  and  in  later  years  he  was 
fond  of  croquet.  His  love  of  skating  utterly  died  out  from  Ante,  1 : 28. 
disuse,  but,  what  is  perhaps  surprising,  his  passion  for 
swimming  equally  became  a  mere  reminiscence,  though  his  Ante,  1 : 28, 
home  was  always  by  tide-water.  Among  indoor  games, 
he  enjoyed  checkers  as  long  as  his  children  were  interested 
in  it ;  and  to  us  he  seemed  a  good  player,  but  not  an  ex¬ 
pert.  In  the  evening  of  his  life,  whist  afforded  him  solace 
for  his  failing  eyesight;  but  in  this  he  remained  a  tyro, 
and  his  naive  revelations  of  the  quality  of  his  hand  were 
most  amusing. 

I  never  saw  my  father  draw  even  a  diagram,  and  he  had 
had  not  the  least  training  in  drawing ;  yet  his  penman¬ 
ship  was  handsome,  and  wonderfully  persistent  in  its  uni-  Ante,  1 : 28 ; 
formity.  It  was  always,  however,  very  labored  and  3'397' 
inflexible,  and  latterly  he  wrote  much  in  pencil,  having 
begun  with  quills,  then  taken  to  steel  nibs,  and  sometimes 
used  a  gold  pen.  Greater  suppleness  in  this  art  would 
have  made  writing  much  less  abhorrent  to  him,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  far  more  copious  editorial  productiveness.  But 
this  was  as  much  a  matter  of  temperament  as  of  manual 
proficiency.  He  had  an  innate  love  of  thoroughness, 
which  was  developed  in  the  printing-office  and  was  fos-  Ante,  1 : 40. 
tered  by  his  experience  of  bad  “  copy.”  His  own  manu¬ 
script  was  flawless,  punctilious  to  the  last  degree,  and  as 
legible  as  the  print  itself.  He  seldom,  except  on  grave 
occasions,  resorted  to  a  rough  draft,  but  wrote  almost 
without  correction,  his  afterthought  coming  so  quickly 
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Chap.  xii.  that  his  finger  could  generally  blot  out  the  faulty  word 
while  the  ink  was  still  wet.  He  had  a  habit  of  gently 
tapping  the  paper  with  his  pen-hand  while  deliberating 
for  a  phrase.  The  psychical  and  moral  side  of  this  was 
an  extreme  scrupulousness,  that  weighed  every  word  and 
uttered  nothing  at  random.  It  is  seldom  that  anything 
like  abandon  is  found  in  his  private  correspondence,  despite 
the  haste  in  which  he  commonly  wrote.  In  his  letters,  as 
in  his  speeches,  he  had  always  first  in  mind  justness  and 
aptness  of  expression,  not  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  or 
listener,  least  of  all  the  effect  (how  will  it  sound?),  as 
gratifying  his  own  vanity  or  sense  of  rhetorical  power. 
He  thus  lacked  both  the  ease  and  versatility  and  the  per¬ 
fect  sympathy  which  are  combined  in  the  great  letter- 
writers.  His  tact,  however,  was  remarkable,  and  his 
letters  were  highly  prized  by  the  recipients,  especially 
when  of  a  consolatory  nature.  In  controversy  or  in 
exhortation  they  partook  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  public 
style,-  and  I  cannot  imagine,  for  example,  that  such  an 

Ante,  i :  464.  appeal  as  his  to  Dr.  Channing  in  1834  could  have  been 
read  without  a  thrill. 

His  domestic  correspondence  did  not  escape  the  general 
stiffness  of  his  epistolary  manner.  A  man  so  much  in  the 
glare  of  public  censure  could  not  shake  off  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  scrutiny  to  which  his  most  trivial  and  private 
utterances  might  be  subjected.  Even  when  addressing 
his  wife,  especially  if  he  was  absent  on  a  lecturing  tour, 
he  either  wrote  so  that  extracts  might  be  made  for  the 
Liberator  as  a  gimsi-report,  or  in  view  of  the  necessity  of 
the  letter  being  shown  to  the  abolition  circle  for  then- 
information.  When  any  of  the  children  were  away  from 
home,  it  was  our  mother  chiefly  who  kept  us  supplied 
with  the  family  news.  On  the  whole,  the  volume  of  my 
father's  private  correspondence  was  large  enough  to  be  a 
monument  to  his  resolute  grappling  with'  the  mechanical 
impediment,  even  if  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  purely 
literary  men.  As  for  his  editorial  writing,  that  could 
doubtless  be  claimed  for  it  which  Edmund  Quincy  once 
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I.  Autographic  copy  of  Garrison's  own  lyric,  “Ye  who  in  bondage  pine,” 
probably  made  for  the  programme  of  some  out-door  anti-slavery  meeting  in 
tlfe  forties  or  fifties. 

II.  -III.  Autographic  original  draft  of  the  “Proposals,”  etc.,  1830.  SeeVol.  I., 
p.  199. 

IV.  The  last  letter  (unfinished)  penned  by  Garrison,  1879. 
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asserted  of  his  own  journalistic  total  —  that  it  was  equal 
to  the  sum  of  Voltaire’s  works.  He  never  had  a  study, 
and  seldom  a  “den,”  in  which  to  write  in  quiet.  The 
guest-room  was  his  refuge  when  he  could  not  hear  or 
forget  the  ordinary  distractions  about  him. 

My  father’s  hand  —  not  to  relax  quite  yet  my  grasp  on 
this  sympathetic  member  —  was  more  mechanical  than  his 
mind.  His  unsatisfactory  experiments  in  cobbling  and  in 
cabinet-making  proved  this,  showing  that  tools  had  no 
attraction  for  him.  Printing,  of  course,  is  a  mechanic 
art,  and  this  he  mastered ;  but  it  is  of  a  simple  sort,  mak¬ 
ing  but  a  small  demand  on  ingenuity.  His  ambidex¬ 
trousness  abided  with  him  to  the  end :  he  shaved  himself 
with  great  facility,  using  either  hand ;  at  table  he  held  his 
knife  in  his  left.  He  was  what  would  be  called  a  handy 
man  about  the  house,  though  not  fertile  in  contrivances. 
He  hung  the  window-shades  and  the  pictures  —  the  latter 
with  a  good  eye  to  symmetry,  squareness,  and  general 
effect.  He  helped  in  everything. 

The  town  boy  was  quickly  absorbed  in  the  citizen,  and 
my  father,  once  a  Bostonian,  never  coveted  a  return  to 
rural  life,  though  he  enjoyed  his  suburban  residence  at 
Rockledge.  Revisiting  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  in  the  summer 
of  1854,  after  an  absence  of  fourteen  years,  he  wrote  to  his 
Aunt  Newell  of  the  fine  landscape,  but  added :  “  I  could 
not  long,  however,  be  contented  with  the  quietude  of  the 
country,  unless  I  had  withdrawn  from  public  life.”  Yet  a 
broad  prospect  was  ever  a  delight  to  him,  and  to  mark 
eligible  house-sites  as  if  for  himself  was  his  customary 
way  of  praising  the  scene  before  him.  He  had  neither  a 
scientific  nor,  strictly  speaking,  a  poetic  love  of  nature. 
He  had  no  botanical  knowledge  whatever,  and  small 
cognizance  of  the  varieties  of  trees  or  flowers.1  A  solitary 
walk  in  the  country  could  hardly  have  been  congenial  to 
him,  at  least  as  an  habitual  diversion.  Thdugh  as  a 
walker  not  easily  fatigued,  he  is  not  to  be  described  as  a 

1  The  elm-tree  near  the  gate  at  Rockledge  was  planted  by  W.  L.  G.  and  his 
son  Frank  in  May,  1868. 
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Ante,  1 : 29, 
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pedestrian  in  the  sense  of  one  who  made  excursions  for 
pleasure.  Time  and  opportunity  were  here  desiderata. 

My  father's  love  of  pets  never  forsook  him — or,  rather, 
of  cats :  towards  dogs  he  had  an  aversion.  With  my  mother 
the  opposite  was  the  case,  though  she  yielded  sweetly  to 
his  preference.  When  away  from  home,  he  thought  of  the 
well-being  of  puss  as  much  as  of  that  of  any  member  of  the 
family.  “Remembrances  to  Mary  Ann  [the  one  maid¬ 
servant],  My  good-will  to  the  cat.  Love  to  all  the 
friends  ”  —  seemed  the  natural  order  of  affectionate  solici¬ 
tude  in  writing  to  his  wife  in  1858.  And  again  to  my 
mother  from  Albany :  “  I  need  not  ask  George  to  look 
after  the  cat  during  my  absence,  for  he  is  my  natural 
successor  in  that  line  —  only  he  must  not  give  her  too  much 
at  a  meal.”  “See  that  pussy  is  put  down  cellar,”  he 
wrote  on  a  memorandum  slip  to  one  of  us  returning  home 
after  bedtime  ;  “  you  will  find  plenty  of  milk  for  her  and 
for  yourself.”  I  remember  one  cat  who  attached  himself 
unbidden  to  the  family  (and  was  therefore  distrusted  as 
not  having  been  bred  from  kittenhood),  who  used  to 
mount  my  father's  shoulders  while  carving  at  table.  My 
father  did  not  quite  share  a  cat’s  local  attachments.  For 
his  birthplace  — meaning  Newburyport  and  not  the  little 
house  on  School  Street  —  for  Boston,  he  had  a  deep  and 
undying  attachment ;  towards  this  or  that  house  of  the 
many  which  successively  became  his  home,  he  evinced  no 
special  sentiment.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  rather  fond 
of  moving  into  new  houses  —  of  being  the  first  occupant. 
Such  were  those  in  Pine  Street,  in  Suffolk  Street,  in  Con¬ 
cord  Street. 

The  love  of  a  pretty  face  was  inextinguishable  in  my 
father.  It  pleased  him,  as  it  does  many  a  man,  more  than 
any  other  beautiful  thing  in  nature.  His  aesthetic  sense 
in  general  was  uncultivated,  but  it  would  have  repaid 
cultivating.  He  had  a  great  fondness  for  pictures,  with 
but  little  artistic  discrimination,  his  modest  purchases 
being  often  dictated  by  pure  sentiment.  His  visit  to  the 
Louvre  gave  him  pleasure,  in  spite  of  much  that  seemed 
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to  him  rubbish,  while  the  acres  of  gory  battle  canvases  at  Chap.  xii. 
Versailles  offended  his  moral  sensibilities.  He  took  real 
delight  and  lingered  long  in  the  art  section  of  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867,  of  which  he  especially  enjoyed  the  Ante,  p.igi. 
statuary  where  the  intent  was  chaste.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to 
befriend  artists  among  other  struggling  and  impecunious 
fellow-beings,  and  his  charity  to  them  was  undoubtedly 
reenforced  by  his  love  of  art. 

To  music  he  was  attuned  from  infancy,  and  he  never  Ante,  i :  29, 
ceased  to  sing.  He  had  a  correct  ear,  and  his  vocalization 
was  always  agreeable,  though  time  had  robbed  his  voice  of 
its  youthful  capacity.  Excessive  public  speaking,  and  that  Ante,  1 : 29. 
bronchial  deterioration  which  the  east  wind  of  the  New 
England  coast  works  in  almost  every  inhabitant,  told  in¬ 
evitably  upon  my  father.  Sacred  music  was  particularly 
dear  to  him,  and  struck  a  responsive  chord  even  in  his  Ante,  1:30; 
last  conscious  moments.  He  liked  nothing  better  than  to  4 ' 3°5' 
join  with  two  or  three  friends  —  with  Francis  Jackson,  or 
Henry  C.  Wright,  or  Samuel  May,  Jr.,  or  Oliver  Johnson 
—  in  singing  hymns  in  his  own  parlor,  or  wherever  they 
were  met  together.1  At  the  anti-slavery  grove  meetings 
he  always  took  a  leading  part  in  the  singing.  He  did  not 
conceal  his  fondness  for  martial  music,  and,  when  taxed 
with  this  as  a  non-resistant,  would  reply :  “  It  is  just  as 
valuable  for  the  moral  warfare.”  His  taste  for  instru¬ 
mental  performances  grew  with  his  opportunities,  and 
these  in  Boston  were  at  first  furnished  by  the  G-ermania 
orchestra.  He  could  not  immediately  appreciate  the  great 
classical  productions,  but  in  the  end  he  took  a  complete 
satisfaction  in  listening  to  the  best  concerts  of  the  day. 

He  heard  most  of  the  famous  prime  clonne,  from  Jenny 
Lind  to  Parepa-Rosa,  and  these  afforded  him  the  greatest 

1  “  Adjourned  from  the  stormiest  meeting,  ■where  hot  debate  had  roused 
all  his  powers  as  near  to  anger  as  his  nature  ever  let  him  come,  the  music 
of  a  dozen  voices  —  even  of  those  who  had  just  opposed  him  —  or  a  piano, 
if  the  house  held  one,  changed  his  mood  in  an  instant,  and  made  the  hour 
laugh  with  more  than  content ;  unless,  indeed,  a  baby  and  playing  with 
it  proved  metal  even  more  attractive  ”  (Wendell  Phillips,  1  Tributes  to 
W.  L.  G.  at  the  Funeral  Services/  p.  48). 
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delight.  At  home,  he  drew  unfailing  enjoyment  from 
the  piano,  both  indirectly  profiting  by  the  musical  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  children,  and  performing  himself  in  a  rude 
way  with  one  hand,  while  spelling  out  his  psalm-tunes, 
accompanying  the  notes  with  his  voice  as  he  went 
along.  An  “  asolian  attachment”  to  his  daughter’s  in¬ 
strument  gave  an  organ  effect  and  support  which  some¬ 
what  smoothed  the  imperfections  of  the  exercise,  while 
calling  up  the  associations  of  church  and  congregation. 

The  reading  habit  of  his  boyhood  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained  by  my  father  amid  the  unremitting  cares  and 
occupations  of  his  life-work.  The  list  of  authors  already 
mentioned  as  his  early  favorites  cannot  be  greatly  ex¬ 
tended;  but  in  prose,  Algernon  Sydney  and  Jonathan 
Dymond ;  in  poetry,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Cowper,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Shelley,  Montgomery  (to  say  nothing  of  Whittier), 
should  be  added.  About  the  year  1850,  certain  pub¬ 
lishers  began  with  some  regularity  to  send  books  to  the 
Liberator  for  review ;  and  it  is  pathetic  to  observe  the 
scrupulous  acknowledgment  of  them,  generally  with  a 
notice,  however  brief,  when  the  readers  of  the  paper 
might  have  grudged  both  the  space  used  in  this  way,  and 
the  diversion  from  much  more  urgent  editorial  writing. 
The  books  in  question  were,  as  a  rule,  of  a  rather  poor 
grade,  on  religious  or  reformatory  topics;  yet  it  must 
have  been  a  pastime  to  read  them  under  a  sense  of  dis¬ 
charging  one  duty  by  way  of  exemption  from  another. 
The  value  of  the  criticism  depended  very  much  upon  the 
material.  That  of  the  Life  of  Channing,  cited  above, 
will  rank  as  a  specimen  of  the  best;  the  reflections 
suggested  by  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine  are  in  the 
same  category.  Very  frequently  the  review  had  to  be 
controversial. 

A  college  education  would  have  been  likely  to  confirm 
my  father’s  evident  literary  bias  from  the  start.  He  made 
an  ineffectual  effort  to  unite  literature  and  polemics  in 
the  original  scheme  of  the  Liberator,  but  he  soon  found 
he  could  do  no  more  than  make  selections,  and  that 
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neither  freshly  nor  systematically.  His  poetical  talent 
had  a  better  chance  for  expression,  but  it  too  was  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  reformer’s  needs,  and  took  on  a  quite 
different  development  from  what  might  have  been  the 
case  had  the  higher  education,  pecuniary  ease,  and  leisure 
for  letters  been  his.  The  total  product  was  considerable  in 
amount,  the  lyrical  portion  being  relatively  small,  though 
it  could  boast  some  successes  as  being  singable  and  often 
sung.  A  lack  of  imagination  is  perceptible  here,  among 
other  limitations  ;  and  nearly  every  piece  bore  the  stamp 
of  the  moralist.  The  sonnet  proved  attractive  above  all 
other  forms  of  verses,  suiting  well  my  father’s  habit  of  con¬ 
densation.1  Some  of  this  variety  found  immediate  recog¬ 
nition.  The  sonnet  on  “  The  Free  Mind,”  composed  in 
Baltimore  jail,  was  reprinted  in  at  least  two  literary 
collections,  one  being  ‘  The  Boston  Book  ’  (Boston :  Geo. 
W.  Light,  1841,  p.  272),  the  other  as  thus  related  by  the 
Rev.  Jacob  M.  Manning,  who  called  it  “the  immortal 
sonnet.”  “  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  to  know,” 
he  wrote  to  my  father  in  1860,  “  that  the  circumstance 
which  first  settled  me  in  my  abhorrence  of  slavery,  was 
learning  and  declaiming,  while  a  school-boy  in  Western 
New  York,  a  sonnet  entitled  The  Free  Mind,  written  by 
you  while  in  a  Southern  prison.  I  found  the  piece  in  Dr. 
Cheever’s  ‘  Commonplace  Book  of  Poetry.’  ” 

This  sonnet  maintains  its  place  in  the  anthologies  of 
more  recent  years  —  either  alone,  as  in  1  The  Cambridge 
Book  of  Poetry  and  Song’  (New  York,  1882),  or  with 
other  examples,  as  in  the  ‘  Library  of  Religious  Poetry  ’ 
(New  York,  1885),  and  in  ‘Harper’s  Cyclopaedia  of  British 
and  American  Poetry’  (New  York,  1881).  To  the  nu¬ 
merous  collections  of  this  sort  which  my  father  owned 
and  enjoyed  reading,  he  purposed  adding  one  of  his  own, 

1  Speaking  of  Ms  resolutions  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  he  said:  “ - in  which,  by  a  sort  of  hy¬ 

draulic  pressure,  I  have  endeavored  to  concentrate  my  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  ideas  as  pertaining  to  our  struggle  generally,  and  in  regard  to  its  par¬ 
ticular  aspects  during  the  past  year  ”  (Lib.  28  :  82). 
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consisting  of  reformatory  pieces,  and  virtually  did  get 
it  together.  But  his  standard  of  admission  was  the 
moralist’s.  His  Liberator  column  of  poetical  selections 
and  contributions  exhibits  his  indulgence  for  mediocre 
original  verse  in  view  of  its  reformatory  motive  —  “  and 
it  will  please  the  writer/’  he  used  to  add  apologetically. 

The  boy’s  fondness  for  declaiming  did  not  betoken  the 
natural  orator.  My  father  had,  at  the  outset,  to  overcome 
much  diffidence  in  appearing  before  an  audience,  being 
conscious  that  his  strength  lay  in  his  pen.  In  this  respect 
he  was  the  exact  opposite  of  the  incomparable  Phillips. 
He  lacked  the  latter’s  memorizing  power  which  enabled 
him  to  block  out  a  discourse  and  partly  formulate  it  in 
advance $  and,  in  fact,  he  generally  had  no  time  for  such 
preparation.  When  he  had,  he  wrote  out  his  speeches  ; 
but  he  was  so  far  rid  of  this  practice,  in  my  recollection, 
that  I  never  heard  him  read  any  but  a  lecture  such  as  he 
delivered  in  the  intervals  of  the  weekly  issues  of  the  Lib¬ 
erator,  and  which  he  might  have  repeated  forty  times,  I 
believe,  without  feeling  free  to  dispense  with  his  manu¬ 
script.  His  custom  was,  for  anti-slavery  meetings,  to 
fortify  himself  with  notes ;  and,  in  pursuit  of  his  main 
object  —  to  persuade  —  he  was  also  commonly  provided 
with  newspaper  clippings  (choice  extracts  from  or  for  the 
“  Refuge  of  Oppression  ”  )  with  which  to  intersperse  his 
remarks.  This,  of  course,  was  destructive  of  finished 
oratory,  to  which  he  seldom  rose  except  under  extraordi¬ 
nary  inspiration.  Then,  indeed,  in  respect  of  weight,  fer¬ 
vor,  or  diction,  he  might  justly  claim  the  name  of  orator. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said,  he  revised  but  little  the  steno¬ 
graphic  report  of  his  speeches,  again  in  marked  contrast 
to  his  friend  Phillips.1 

1  Compare,  for  an  example  of  felicitous  improvement,  the  leading  epigraph 
following  the  title-page  of  our  Vol.  I.  (the  passage  is  also  repeated  at  3 : 14) 
with  the  verbatim  report,  viz. :  “  The  truth  is,  they  who  start  any  reform 
which  at  last  grows  into  one  of  surprising  magnitude,  are  always  ill- 
judged  and  unfairly  treated  at  the  outset.  They  are  looked  upon  with  utter 
contempt,  and  are  treated  in  the  most  opprobrious  manner,  which  is  unfair 
and  unjust.  In  due  season  the  cause  grows  and  expands  and  advances  to 
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Some  disinterested  testimony  is  here  admissible. 
Quincy,  humorously  describing  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  the 
abolition  celebration  of  Forefathers’  Day  at  Plymouth, 
Dec.  21,  1856,  wrote  thus  of  my  father : 

“  His  expression  is  rather  mild  than  otherwise,  until  he 
kindles  with  his  subject,  when  one  can  detect  the  fire  which  has 
had  such  incendiary  results.  His  head,  which  is  very  bald,  is 
what  I  suppose  phrenologists  would  call  a  full  one,  and  his  eye  is 
remarkably  good.  Indeed,  if  one  could  divest  one’s  self  of  the 
associations  connected  with  his  name,  he  would  pass  for  a  very 
well-looking  man,  indeed.  .  .  .  His  style  of  speaking  is 
earnest  and  forcible,  deriving  its  power  from  the  substance  of 
what  he  says,  rather  than  from  the  rhetorical  pains  he  takes  to 
say  it.  .  .  .  And  he  has  a  very  unpleasant 1  way  of  produc¬ 
ing  proofs  of  the  charges  he  makes.  .  .  .” 

And  Oliver  Johnson  records,  in  his  Life  of  my  father: 

“  He  was  not,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  an  orator ; 
nevertheless,  he  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  forcible 
public  speakers  to  whom  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to 
listen.  In  early  life,  he  was  a  complete  slave  to  his  pen ;  he 
could  not  trust  himself  to  make  a  speech  without  carefully  writ¬ 
ing  it  out  beforehand.  He  grew  tired  of  this  sort  of  slavery 
after  a  while,  and  resolved  to  emancipate  himself,  which  he 
did  immediately  and  triumphantly.  He  found,  upon  trial,  that 
thoughts  and  words  on  his  favorite  themes  flowed  freely.  He 
was  so  thoroughly  alive  to  his  subject,  and  so  intensely  in  ear¬ 
nest,  that  he  never  failed  to  command  the  sympathy  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  audience.  His  personal  presence  disarmed  prejudice 
and  inspired  confidence,  and  his  constant  identification  of 
himself,  in  thought,  principle,  and  feeling,  with  ‘  those  in  bonds 
as  bound  with  them,’  the  clear  moral  insight  that  enabled  him 
to  comprehend  principles  and  penetrate  every  disguise  of 
sophistry  and  false  pretence,  and  his  strong  appeals  to  reason 
and  conscience,  gave  him  great  power  over  men,  both  in  public 

its  sure  triumph;  and  in  proportion  as  it  nears  the  goal,  in  that  proportion 
does  praise  and  panegyric  fall  to  the  lot  of  him  who  may  have  suffered 
somewhat  in  the  course  of  the  struggle.  The  praise  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  defamation  on  the  other  are  both  unmerited ;  and  in  the  sober  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  distant  posterity,  if  the  thing  .  .  .”  (here  the  fragment 

breaks  off). 

1 1.  e.,  for  his  opponents,  as  the  omitted  context  shows. 
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speech,  and  private  intercourse.  If  he  lacked  the  resources 
which  a  classical  culture  alone  can  furnish,  he  possessed  others 
of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  which  such  a  culture  often 
fails  to  supply.  If  he  did  not  please  the  imagination  or  tickle 
the  fancy  of  his  hearers,  he  did  what  was  better  —  he  enlight¬ 
ened  their  minds,  stirred  their  consciences,  and  swayed  their 
judgments.  No  cause,  in  his  hands,  was  ever  put  to  shame  by 
any  hasty  or  ill-considered  word.  In  dealing  with  opponents, 
his  tact  was  unfailing.  Thoughtful  people  especially  heard  him 
with  delight,  and  the  largest  audiences  felt  the  power  of  his 
logic  and  the  magnetism  of  his  voice  and  presence.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  President  of  Wabash 
College,  wrote  in  the  N.  Y.  Independent :  “  In  [1844]  I  first 
saw  Wm.  L.  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips  in  Broadway 
Tabernacle.  Mr.  Garrison’s  eloquence  was  like  to  that 
which  Clarendon  attributes  to  Sir  Thomas  Coventry :  *  He 
had,  in  the  plain  way  of  speaking  and  delivery,  without 
much  ornament  of  elocution,  a  strange  power  of  making 
himself  believed  —  the  only  justifiable  design  of  eloquence .’  ” 
Finally  (and  it  is  praise  from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley),  James 
Russell  Lowell  testifies  :  “  It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  I  thought  Mr.  Garrison  the  most  effective  speaker 
among  anti-slavery  orators.”  Whatever  judgment  may 
be  arrived  at  on  this  point,  there  can  be  no  question  that, 
next  after  the  doctrine  of  immediatism  and  anti-coloniza¬ 
tion,  what  most  distinguished  my  father  from  Lundy  and 
all  his  anti-slavery  predecessors  was  his  oratorical  capacity. 
Without  it  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  his  having  created 
the  anti-slavery  organization. 

No  speaker  on  the  anti-slavery  platform  cared  to  follow 
Mr.  Phillips,  and  he  was  commonly  reserved  for  the  very 
close  of  an  evening  session.  But  this  place  also  frequently 
fell  to  my  father,  especially  after  stormy  debates  and 
roused  or  despondent  feelings,  when  his  function  was  to 
soothe  and  to  cheer.  “  It  was,  besides,  getting  quite  late,” 
wrote  N.  P.  Rogers  in  January,  1842,  of  the  anti-slavery 
meeting  at  the  State  House,  “  and  we  felt  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  needed  a  winding-up  from  Garrison.” 
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There  were,  I  think,  few  set  occasions  for  testing  my 
father’s  ability  as  a  close  debater.  Certainly  he  was  not 
to  be  compared  with  Charles  Burleigh,  who,  in  this  respect, 
was  easily  first  of  all  the  abolition  orators.  In  repartee, 
especially  with  a  mob,  my  father  was  quick  and  effective, 
as  witness  the  Rynders  mob.  His  speeches  were,  though 
often  severe  and  u  radical  ”  in  the  extreme,  impersonal  and 
not  calculated  to  excite  combativeness  in  his  hearers.  His 
whole  appearance  was  placid  and  peaceful.  The  impres¬ 
sion  he  made  on  the  prejudiced  who  heard  him  for  the  first 
time  was  the  more  favorable  because  his  mild  and  benevo¬ 
lent  aspect,  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  his  discourse, 
were  so  opposed  to  his  evil  reputation.1  He  was  sparing 
of  gesture,  though  using  more  than  the  more  graceful 
Phillips ;  and  a  familiar  attitude  on  rising  was  with  his 
right  hand  thrust  in  his  bosom  (as  in  the  portrait  at  p.  358 
of  Vol.  III.).  He  stood  very  erect,  and  presented  a  good 
figure.2  His  voice  was  strong  and  sonorous,  his  enuncia¬ 
tion  and  delivery  good.  He  could  easily  sway  an  audience 
in  the  right  mood. 

Of  my  father’s  beauty  in  youth  and  early  manhood  I 
cannot  doubt,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  here  the 
description  of  him  by  an  artist  companion  in  Newbury  - 
port,  the  late  Thomas  B.  Lawson,  already  cited :  “  His 
hair  a  rich  dark  brown ;  his  forehead  high  and  very  white ; 
his  cheeks  decidedly  roseate ;  his  lips  full,  sensitive,  and 
ruddy ;  his  eyes  intent  —  wide  open,  of  a  yellowish  hazel ; 
with  fine  teeth,  rather  larger  than  the  average,  and  a  com¬ 
plexion  more  fair,  more  silvery  white,  than  I  ever  saw  upon 
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1  Sarah  Pugh  noted  in  her  diary  for  Dec.  6,  1853 :  “  Spent  at  the  [A.  S.] 
fair  [in  Philadelphia],  Garrison’s  speech  in  the  evening  pleased  every  one. 
An  orthodox  Friend  who  came  from  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  ‘  the  monster,' 
was  perfectly  fascinated.  ‘Never  heard  a  more  impressive  and  solemn 
speech ;  ’  begged  to  he  introduced  to  him,  to  express  his  great  satisfaction 
with  what  he  had  heard  ”  (‘Memorial  of  Sarah  Pugh,’  p.  89). 

2  In  his  prime,  my  father  may  have  measured  five  feet  nine  to  ten.  His 
limbs  were  straight  and  shapely,  his  trunk  perhaps  slightly  longer  than  his 
legs,  so  that  he  seemed  in  sitting  a  taller  man  than  he  was.  His  head  was 
set  well  forward  on  his  shoulders,  which  grew  rounded  with  bending  over 

,  the  printer’s  form,  and  with  age  ;  but  he  was  never  bowed. 
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a  man.”  Baldness  set  in  early ;  and  as  my  father  always 
shaved,  he  presented  a  uniform  appearance  throughout 
his  adult  life.  His  complexion  always  retained  traces  of 
the  red  that  originally  adorned  it,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
been  heightened  by  his  blushing  when  spoken  to.  The 
remnant  of  his  hair  was  slow  to  gray.  Mary  Grew,  who 
saw  him  first  in  Hartford  in  1830,  found  him  to  tally  with 
a  friend’s  description  of  him  as  “a  young  man  with  a  very 
black  beard,  which  he  shaved  very  close,  giving  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  a  bluish  appearance.”  When  let  grow, 
however,  his  beard,  with  a  parental  reminiscence,  was  of 
a  sandy  or  light  brown  color ;  and  I  think  my  father  liked 
it  none  the  better  for  that.  A  man  of  singularly  few 
prejudices,  he  never  freed  himself  from  the  public  opinion 
in  which  he  grew  up  as  regards  beards,  which  were,  even 
till  Kossuth  came  over  and  broke  the  fashion,  associated 
with  men  of  no  reputation  —  just  as  the  conventional 
stage  villain  was  bearded.  He  fostered  independence  in 
his  children,1  but  almost  rated  it  a  moral  delinquency  that 
his  sons,  one  and  all,  eschewed  the  razor.2 

My  father’s  eye  was  known  to  the  public  only  in  com¬ 
bination  with  his  glasses,  which  were  always  kept  on 
except  for  reading  or  writing ;  nor  was  it  to  his  family 
so  pleasing  when  the  glasses  were  removed.  None  of  his 
children  can  remember  the  full  lips  of  which  the  early 
portraits  bear  unmistakable  evidence,  as  late  as  that 
daguerreotype  of  1846  which  serves  as  frontispiece  to 
the  third  volume.  When  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 


1  “  If  I  give  my  children  no  other  precept,”  he  wrote  in  the  Liberator 
(16  :  18),  “  if  I  leave  them  no  other  example,  it  shall  be  a  fearless,  impartial, 
thorough  investigation  of  every  subject  to  which  their  attention  may  he 
called,  whether  those  principles  agree  or  conflict  with  my  own,  or  with  those 
of  any  other  person.” 

2  Here  may  belong  an  anecdote  related  to  me  by  Oliver  Johnson.  A 
good  abolitionist  in  the  rural  districts  of  Massachusetts,  who  went  down  to 
Boston  to  annual  meetings  and  conventions,  was  filled  with  a  great  admira¬ 
tion  for  Charles  Burleigh,  concerning  whom  he  carried  back  glowing 
reports  to  his  family.  In  the  fulness  of  time  he  arranged  a  lecture  in  his 
own  town  for  Burleigh,  and  was  sorely  troubled  when  the  one  stage  arrival 
brought  not  the  expected  guest.  An  hour  after,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
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dentist,  its  shapeliness  was  lost  forever.  This  feature  he 
derived  from  the  Palmer  side  of  his  ancestry,  and  it  was 
a  mouth  of  extraordinary  mobility,  the  despair  of  photog¬ 
rapher,  painter,  and  sculptor.  Of  the  Jocelyn  engraved 
likeness,  a  relative  wrote  (some  fifty  years  after) :  “  The 
features  I  believe  to  be  nearly  perfect,  yet  to  me  there 
is  something  lacking  in  it  —  the  want  of  an  expression 
which  he  always  bore  on  his  countenance  when  I  knew 
him  —  an  expression  of  sympathy  or  commiseration 
manifested  by  his  lips  in  some  way,  doubtless  better 
understood  by  you  than  I  should  be  able  to  describe.” 
Nothing  could  be  truer  than  this  suggestion  of  what 
was,  in  fact,  indescribable.  To  this  expression  of  the 
mouth,1  in  harmony  with  the  beaming  eye,  was  due  the 
wonderful  benevolence  and  geniality  of  aspect  which 
made  my  father  so  attractive  —  so  bewitching,  as  he 
seemed  to  Miss  Martineau.  There  were  two  other  faces 
akin  to  his  in  the  anti-slavery  group  —  that  of  Samuel 
J.  May,  well  called  a  benediction,  and  the  brimming, 
soulful,  angelic  countenance  of  Mrs.  Follen.  To  say 
that  my  father  was  worthy  to  be  classed  with  either  of 
these  spiritual  presences  is  to  make  a  large,  but  not  too 
large,  claim  for  him. 

His  head  was  imposing  not  from  its  size,  for  it  was 
very  compact,  but  from  its  balanced  parts,  culminating 
in  the  bump  —  a  visible  bump  —  of  firmness,  humorously 
commemorated  by  Lowell,  which  was  the  opposite  pole 
of  the  benignity  residing  in  his  face.  Quincy  has  just 
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door,  and  the  curious  children  scrambled  pell-mell  to  answer  it.  There 
stood  a  tall  figure  with  long  beard  and  ringlets,  dusty  with  foot-travel,  and 
carrying  a  pack  of  anti-slavery  publications  slung  at  the  end  of  a  rough 
staff  resting  on  his  shoulder.  The  first  child  to  catch  sight  of  him  rushed 
back  to  the  sitting-room,  crying :  “  Oh,  mother,  mother  !  the  Devil  has 
come  !  ”  “And  no  wonder,”  said  Garrison,  when  told  the  story ;  “  hair  ’em 
scare  ’em.”  It  is  worth  remarking,  by  the  way,  since  Burleigh  was  an 
available  model  of  Christ  for  artists,  that  the  fashionable  abhorrence  of 
beards  prevailed  in  spite  of  the  conventional  representations  of  the  great 
Exemplar. 

1  See,  for  the  nearest  approach  to  it  ever  made  in  portraiture,  the  fron¬ 
tispiece  to  the  present  volume. 
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called  it,  phrenologically  speaking,  a  “full”  one;  and 
Bronson  Alcott,  in  his  Boston  “  conversations ”  on  Rep¬ 
resentative  Men,  in  1851,  characterized  my  father  in  one 
masterly  stroke  as  a  “  phrenological  head  illuminated.” 

My  father  inherited  an  enviably  strong  constitution, 
as  was  proved  both  by  his  longevity  and  by  his  excep¬ 
tional  recuperative  powers  when  prostrated  by  illness. 
His  digestion  was  perfect,  and  he  used  to  say  that  he 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  stomach.  He  was 
wholly  unfastidious  about  his  food,  bringing  to  whatever 
was  set  before  him  a  good  appetite,  and  abstaining  from 
only  one  or  two  easily  dispensable  articles.  The  home 
table  was  plainly  but  abundantly  supplied,  my  mother 
being  an  excellent  housekeeper.  My  father  was  a  good 
sleeper,  of  which  I  can  give  no  better  token  than  the  fact 
that  he  could  fall  asleep  directly  after  his  return  from  a 
speech  in  the  evening.  He  dreamed  habitually  except  in 
sickness,  and  I  have  heard  him  remark  on  the  singular 
experience  that,  despite  his  daily  contemplation  of  the 
horrors  of  slavery,  and  the  not  infrequent  apprehensions 
concerning  his  own  safety,  he  had  almost  never  in  his  sleep 
been  troubled  with  images  of  either.  The  advent  of  the 
hot  weather  usually  found  him  run  down  in  health,  and 
needing  to  get  away  from  the  printing-office  and  the 
city.  The  most  serious  illness  of  his  life  was  the  attack 
of  Western  fever  in  Cleveland  in  1847,  from  which  his 
system  never  recovered.  It  affected  his  brain  periodi¬ 
cally,  and  was,  I  presume,  the  cause  of  that  spinal  inflam¬ 
mation  and  weakness  which  from  time  to  time  disabled 
him,  and  made  him  exclaim  against  his  paradoxical 
“want  of  backbone.”  In  following  his  life  day  by  day 
in  the  ample  records  available  to  us,  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  total  amount  of  his  ailing  (particularly  after 
1847),  as  compared  with  our  childish  recollection  of  his 
physical  condition.  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  he 
never  dwelt  upon  his  distresses  and  sufferings,  but  main¬ 
tained  a  cheerful  mien  and  conversation.  Low  spirits, 
like  dyspepsia,  were  unknown  to  him. 
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First  and  last  lie  certainly  took  a  good  deal  of  medicine, 
largely  by  bis  own  prescription. 

“  He  is  quite  ignorant  of  physiology,”  wrote  Quincy  to  Webb 
in  1853,  “  and  has  no  belief  in  hygiene,  or  in  anything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  body  except  quack  medicines.  That  he  has  survived  all 
he  has  taken  is  proof  of  an  excellent  constitution.  .  .  .  You 

remember  his  puff  of  Dr.  C - ’s  Anti- Scrofulous  Panacea,  .  .  . 

in  which  he  said  that  he  felt  it  1  permeating  the  whole  system 
in  the  most  delightful  manner.’  1  Permeating  the  system !  ’ 
said  Hervey  Weston,  with  the  malice  of  a  regular  practitioner; 
‘  why,  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  taken  a  glass  of  grog,  and 
[he]  did  n’t  know  how  good  it  was !  ’ —  some  sort  of  spirits  being 
the  basis  of  all  these  sort  of  quackeries.” 

The  want  of  physiological  instruction  combined  with 
my  father’s  acquired  distrust  of  authority,  creeds,  and 
schools  to  make  him  a  thorough  eclectic  in  matters  medi¬ 
cal.  His  first  experiment  was  with  Thomsonian  remedies, 
and  for  these  he  retained  a  fondness  to  the  last,  and  re¬ 
garded  their  inventor  as  a  benefactor  and  a  martyr  to 
innovation.1  I  fancy  that  the  pungent  or  at  least  posi¬ 
tive  taste  of  some  of  these  gave  him  an  idea  of  their 
efficacy.  He  thought  himself  a  poor  subject  for  homoe¬ 
opathy,  whereas  my  mother  was  noticeably  susceptible  to 
this  treatment,  which  was  also  provided  for  the  children 
from  the  time  of  making  Dr.  Wesselhoeft’s  acquaintance. 
Hence  they  were,  to  their  lasting  gratitude,  saved  from 
the  nauseous  doses  of  the  old  school,  and  knew  not  the 
meaning  of  blue  pill  or  castor  oil.  The  hydropathic 
treatment  was  agreeable  to  my  father,  and  was  applied 
by  him  to  his  children  in  case  of  cold  or  fever ;  but  it  had 
the  disadvantage  of  sometimes  being  awkward  for  family 
use.  For  himself,  he  bought  a  great  variety  of  patent 
medicines  of  whose  potency  the  advertised  testimonials 
(owing  to  his  spontaneous  trust  in  human  nature)  had 
persuaded  him ;  and  often,  as  would  appear,  rather 

1  See  Thomson’s  own  account  of  his  being  imprisoned  Nov.  10,  1809,  on 
a  charge  of  murder  brought  by  a  rival  practitioner  of  the  old  school.  The 
place  of  confinement  was  theNewburyport  jail,  the  condition  of  which  was 
loathsome  in  the  extreme,  and  the  whole  management  barbarous. 
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against  a  rainy  day  than  for  present  need,  for  they  re¬ 
mained  unopened  in  his  closet.  Or,  if  not  unopened, 
their  contents  were  frequently  very  slightly  diminished, 
for  my  father  carried  his  immediatism  into  medicine :  it 
was  instant  relief  he  sought,  and  he  was  impatient  of 
gradual  recovery.  A  few  doses  determined  him.  In 
May,  1836,  he  wrote  to  my  mother  from  Providence,  of 
being  about  to  visit  a  botanical  doctor,  “having  more 
willingness  to  try  a  new  medicine  than  faith  in  its 
efficacy.”  “It  may  do  me  good,”  he  added;  “it  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  if  I  do  not  try  it.”  There  was  in  this 
experimenting  a  trace  of  both  the  Yankee  and  the  re¬ 
former,  and  I  class  it  with  my  father’s  fondness  for 
labor-saving  inventions,  which  he  indulged,  in  a  spirit 
of  domestic  benevolence,  as  freely  as  his  means  would 
permit. 

The  name  of  gentleman,  like  that  of  Christian,  is  sadly 
abused ;  but  if  my  father  did  not  deserve  to  bear  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  world  should 
cherish  either.  The  root  of  gentlemanliness,  as  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  is  in  the  preferment  of  others  to  self,  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  any  human  being  ever  lived  in  whom  this 
affection  was  more  innate,  more  constant,  or  more  gracious, 
than  in  this  “  infidel  of  a  most  degraded  class.”  There 
was  no  creature  wearing  Giod’s  image  to  whom  he  had  to 
condescend,  none  before  whom  he  felt  abashed  because  of 
wealth  or  station.  A  simple  dignity,  free  from  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  marked  his  carriage  in  any  society  —  and 
abroad  he  was  received  with  respect  by  all  classes.  At 
home,  he  saved  his  wife  and  the  one  maid-of -all-work  the 
heavier  burdens  of  lifting  and  carrying,  taking  water  and 
wood  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  house,  attending  to  the 
furnace  till  his  children  could  relieve  him,  and  the  like. 
Had  he  a  guest,  he  would  black  his  shoes  for  him  with  the 
same  readiness  that  he  would  show  him  about  the  city. 
In  short,  he  performed  as  a  part  of  his  religion  those 
menial  services  which  Calhoun,  in  a  famous  conversation 
with  J.  Q.  Adams,  drew  the  line  at,  as  impossible  for 
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white  men  without  degradation  (in  distinction  from  mere 
mechanic  employment).1  He  did  it,  too,  without  forfeiting 
the  respect  or  respectful  demeanor  of  servants,  not  one  of 
whom,  I  am  sure,  ever  failed  to  feel  (as  they  seldom  failed 
to  manifest)  esteem  for  my  father’s  goodness  of  heart. 
And  here  let  me  cite  the  testimony  of  one  who  worked 
with  him  at  the  “  case  ”  for  many  years,  besides  (in  the 
capacity  of  official  reporter  to  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
Slavery  Society)  preserving  his  speeches  stenographically, 
with  admirable  fidelity  —  Mr.  J.  M.  W.  Yerrinton.  He 
prefaces  the  following  lines  by  saying :  “  They  are  not 
what  I  could  wish,  but  it  is  hard  for  me  to  write  of  your 
father  without  feeling  that  others,  who  did  not  know  him 
so  well,  may  think  the  picture  too  highly  colored  —  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  make  it,  or,  as  I  think, 
any  other  man,  in  respect  of  the  qualities  of  which  I 
speak  ” : 

“  Mr.  Garrison’s  presence  in  the  printing-office  was  ‘  like  sun¬ 
shine  in  a  shady  place.’  The  1  art  preservative  of  all  the  arts  ’ 
is  not  commonly  attended  by  many  of  the  aesthetic  graces,  and 
the  Liberator  office  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Lowell’s  description  of  it  in  his  early  days  as  ‘  dark,  unfurni- 
tured,  and  mean  ’  fitly  characterized  it  until  its  removal  to  the 
Washington  Building  [on  Washington,  opposite  Franklin 
Street] ,  in  1860,  when,  for  the  first  time,  even  the  cheap  luxury 
of  gas  was  enjoyed.  But  the  poor  and  dingy  surroundings  were 
little  heeded  by  those  who  served  under  its  editor,  who,  from 
the  master- workman  to  the  office-boy,  felt  1  e’en  drudgery 
divine  ’  in  such  service,  and  daily  labor  became  a  daily  delight. 
So  uniformly  cheerful  was  he,  so  patient,  so  careless  of  his  own 
ease,  and  so  considerate  of  the  feelings  and  comfort  of  others, 

1  Mrs.  J.  G.  Swisshelm  relates,  in  her  ‘Half  a  Century,’  p.  60  (circa  1838) : 
“To  a  white  woman  in  Louisville,  work  was  a  dire  disgrace,  and  one  Sab¬ 
bath  four  of  us  sat  suffering  from  thirst,  with  the  pump  across  the  street, 
when  I  learned  that  for  me  to  go  for  a  pitcher  of  water  would  be  so  great  a 
disgrace  to  the  house  as  to  demandmyinstant  expulsion  ”  (  Cf.  Niles'  Register, 
41 :  131).  “  Mrs.  Trollope  says  a  Virginia  gentleman  told  her  that  ever  since 
he  had  been  married  he  had  been  accustomed  to  have  a  negro  girl  sleep  in 
the  same  chamber  with  himself  and  wife,  and  that,  being  asked  why  he  had 
this  nocturnal  attendant,  he  replied :  ‘  Good  Heaven,  if  I  wanted  a  glass  of 
water  during  the  night,  what  would  become  of  me !  ’  ”  (Lib.  2  :  107). 
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that  he  won  the  admiration,  respect,  and  affection  of  all  con¬ 
nected,  in  any  capacity,  with  the  paper.1  The  many  annoyances, 
almost  inevitable  in  every  printing-office,  never  disturbed  his 
serenity.  The  worst  1  proof,’  though  studded  with  dark  spots 
as  the  Milky  Way  with  light,  never  called  forth  an  impatient, 
still  less  a  harsh  or  reproachful,  word.  An  excellent  printer 
and  careful  proof-reader,  he  took  great  pride  in  the  ‘  make-up  ’ 
and  typographical  accuracy  of  the  paper,  and  often  ‘  made  up  ’ 
and  corrected  the  1  forms  ’  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  preceding  publication  day  he  would  frequently  insist  on  the 
printers  going  home,  while  he  remained  until  a  late  hour,  or 
came  down  to  the  office  at  daylight  the  next  morning,  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  paper  for  the  press.  And  thus  in  very  many  ways  his 
sweet  and  gracious  spirit,  his  self-abnegation,  and  his  thought¬ 
fulness  for  others  were  made  manifest ;  and  thus  it  was  that  he 
endeared  himself  to  all.” 

Oliver  Johnson,  more  than  once  an  inmate  of  our  family, 
and  as  intimate  a  visitor  as  could  he  named,  has  this  to  say : 

u  Of  Mr.  Garrison’s  private,  domestic,  and  social  life  I  hardly 
dare  trust  myself  to  speak.  A  man  of  more  spotless  excellence 
in  every  relation  of  life  I  have  never  known.  As  a  husband, 
father,  and  friend  he  was  indeed  a  model,  and  his  home  was 
ever  the  abode  of  love  and  peace.  His  wife  .  .  .  was  a 

noble  woman  and  a  true  helpmate.  Mr.  Garrison’s  devotion 
as  a  husband  and  father  was  one  of  his  most  beautiful  char¬ 
acteristics.  He  never  made  his  public  relations  an  excuse  for 
neglecting  his  family.  Did  one  of  the  children  cry  in  the 
night,  it  was  in  his  arms  that  it  was  caressed  and  comforted. 
In  every  possible  way,  in  the  care  of  the  children  and  in  all 
household  matters,  he  sought  to  lighten  the  cares  of  his  wife, 
taking  upon  himself  burdens  which  most  husbands  and  fathers 
shun.  In  short,  he  made  his  home  a  heaven,  into  which  it 
was  a  delight  to  enter.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  wife  and  children  and  a  few  favored  guests. 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  was  at  his  best  —  happy  as  a 
bird,  genial,  witty,  and  full  of  a  generous  hospitality.” 

Wendell  Phillips  said  at  his  funeral: 

“  His  was  the  happiest  life  I  ever  saw.  ...  No  man 
gathered  into  his  bosom  a  fuller  sheaf  of  blessing,  delight,  and 

1  See  the  poetical  tribute  of  one  of  his  apprentices  on  the  Journal  of  the 
Times  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure  from  that  paper  (Lib.  1 :  56). 
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joy.  In  his  seventy  years,  there  were  not  arrows  enough  in  the  Chap.  XII. 
whole  quiver  of  the  Church  or  State  to  wound  him.  As  Guizot 
once  said  from  the  tribune,  ‘  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  get  high 
enough  to  reach  the  level  of  my  contempt,’  so  Garrison,  from 
the  serene  level  of  his  daily  life,  from  the  faith  that  never  fal¬ 
tered,  was  able  to  say  to  American  hate,  ‘  You  cannot  reach 
up  to  the  level  of  my  home  mood,  my  daily  existence.’  I  have 
seen  him  intimately  for  thirty  years,  while  raining  on  his  head 
was  the  hate  of  the  community,  when,  by  every  possible  form 
of  expression,  malignity  let  him  know  that  it  wished  him  all 
sorts  of  harm.  I  never  saw  him  unhappy;  I  never  saw  the 
moment  that  serene,  abounding  faith  in  the  rectitude  of  his 
motive,  the  soundness  of  his  method,  and  the  certainty  of  his 
success  did  not  lift  him  above  all  possibility  of  being  reached 
by  any  clamor  about  him.” 

And  Mr.  Johnson  again  : 

“  He  was  always  courageous  and  hopeful.  Never  in  a  single  W.  L.  G. 
instance  did  I  see  him  in  a  discouraged  mood.  His  faith  in  Times  / 
the  goodness  of  his  cause  and  in  the  overruling  Providence  of  396. 
God  was  so  absolute  that  he  was  calm  and  cheerful  alike  under 
clear  or  cloudy  skies.  I  have  seen  him  again  and  again  when 
the  expenses  of  the  Liberator  were  running  far  beyond  its  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  he  did  not  know  whence  the  money  was  to  come  to 
supply  the  wants  of  his  family ;  but  never  once  did  any  shadow 
fall  upon  his  spirits  on  this  account.  He  had  given  himself 
and  all  his  powers  to  a  cause  that  he  believed  had  the  favor 
and  support  of  Heaven,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  in  some 
way  he  would  be  taken  care  of.  And  help  always  did  come  — 
sometimes  in  unexpected  and  surprising  ways.  His  unselfish  Ante,  3 : 464. 
devotion  to  his  work  touched  and  opened  the  hearts  of  all  who 
witnessed  it,  disposing  them  to  stay  up  his  hands  and  relieve 
him  of  pecuniary  embarrassment.  If  in  his  greatest  extremity 
he  had  been  absolutely  certain  that  he  could  make  his  paper 
profitable  by  the  slightest  dereliction  of  principle,  by  trimming 
a  little  on  this  side  or  that,  or  by  the  suppression  of  unpopular 
truth,  he  never  would  have  yielded  to  the  temptation.” 1 

The  hospitality  proffered  by  my  parents  and  imposed 
upon  them  greatly  augmented  their  expenses.  Apart 

1  So  far  was  he  from  this,  that  he  admitted  articles  from  correspondents 
whose  views  or  whose  modes  of  expression  he  knew  would  cost  him  the 
support  of  his  more  narrow-minded  subscribers.  This  sacrifice  he  made 
in  the  interest  of  free  thought. 
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from  my  father’s  leadership  and  editorship,  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  anti-slavery  circle  in  Boston  caused 
our  home  to  be  singled  out  as  a  hostelry;  and  besides 
native  guests  there  was  a  large  foreign  contingent,  whose 
sojourn  was  often  prolonged.  In  anniversary  and  con¬ 
vention  times,  invitations  were  always  freely  extended 
at  the  meetings  to  come  to  dinner,  when  the  table  was 
stretched  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  flow  of  conver¬ 
sation — often  in  continuation  of  the  morning’s  debates — 
was  inexhaustible.  “  My  house  is  a  semi-hotel,  with  the 
numerous  anti-slavery  friends  and  visitors  whom  I  am 
called  to  entertain,  and  whose  presence  is  ever  welcome,” 
wrote  my  father  to  Mr.  Johnson  in  1857,  with  reference 
to  the  difficulty  he  had  in  making  both  ends  meet.  “  I 
am  never  so  far  in  funds  as  to  have  a  spare  dollar  by 
me,  using  what  economy  I  can,”  he  said  in  the  same 
letter;  and  to  my  mother  (writing  from  Ohio  the  next 
year),  he  spoke  of  “  being  all  the  time  pressed  pecuniarily 
to  keep  ont  of  debt  —  for  debt  is  my  dread,  and  yours  not 

less. ”  The  more,  by  the  way,  he  went  afield  as  a  lecturer, 
the  greater  the  obligations  of  hospitality  he  incurred. 

One  guest  above  all  others  had  the  freedom  of  our 
home.  “I  shall  never  forget,”  said  Wendell  Phillips  at 
my  mother’s  funeral,  “  the  deep  feeling — his  voice  almost 
breaking  to  tears — with  which  Henry  C.  Wright  told  me 
of  the  debt  his  desolate  life  owed  to  this  home.  And  who 
shall  say  how  much  that  served  the  great  cause  ?  ”  Mr. 
Wright  wrote  to  my  parents  in  1858  —  just  after  the 
financial  panic :  u  I  have  nowhere  to  take  my  things  but 
to  your  own  home,  which  has  so  long  been  the  centre  of 
my  life  so  far  as  a  Home  is  concerned.  .  .  .  Your  love 
and  kindness  to  me  have  been  the  joy  and  life  of  my  life. 
My  heart  and  my  grateful  tears  often  bless  you  for  the 
home  feeling  you  have  permitted  me  to  cherish  with  you 
and  yours.  .  .  .  Well  I  know  your  home  is  the  hotel 
of  anti-slavery  mankind.  I  feel  anxious  and  troubled 

lest,  in  these  times,  you  are  perplexed  to  meet  your 
current  family  expenses.” 
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My  mother’s  hospitality,  like  her  kindliness  of  heart,  did 
not  fall  behind  my  father’s,  though  her  extreme  modesty, 
with  perhaps  a  natural  reserve,  made  her  less  expansive 
towards  strangers.  She  accepted  without  a  murmur  of 
dissent,  and  in  all  cheerfulness,  the  obligation  to  receive 
the  bidden  and  the  unbidden  guest,  of  all  colors  and 
conditions.  Again,  like  the  conventional  housewife, 
she  sometimes  wished  the  shades  drawn,  to  shield  her 
carpets  from  the  sun,  but  she  never  contested  her  hus¬ 
band’s  preference  for  abundance  of  light.  u  In  the  warm¬ 
est  days  of  summer,”  writes  Mary  Grew,  “  he  would  open 
wdndow-blinds  and  draw  aside  curtains,  and  let  the  sun¬ 
light  pour  into  the  parlors  regardless  of  the  heat.  He 
said  that  the  Crystal  Palace  was  not  too  light  nor  too 
large  to  suit  him  for  a  residence.  Yet  how  readily  he 
could  accommodate  himself  to  any  house  which  he  occu¬ 
pied  !  ”  The  hygienic  maxim  that  where  the  sun  does 
not  enter  the  physician  will,  had  less  to  do  with  this 
practice  than  had  my  father’s  aversion  to  gloom,  physical 
or  mental,  and  his  sense  of  the  identity  of  light  and  life 
and  energy.1  As  a  result,  our  home  made  the  impression 
of  being  lived  in  in  every  part,  with  nothing  formal,  or 
kept  for  show,  or  too  good  for  daily  use. 

Along  with  this,  in  my  father’s  domain,  there  was 
naturally  some  disorder,  against  which  my  mother 
strove  incessantly  and  patiently.  Seated  in  one  corner 
of  the  sofa,  he  would  strew  the  floor  with  his  exchanges, 
or  he  would  leave  table  or  desk  covered  with  heaps  of 
clippings  and  manuscripts.  She  could  easily  have  escaped 
detection  if  she  had  destroyed  the  older  piles,  whose  con- 

1  After  hearing  his  neighbor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Putnam’s  Thanks¬ 
giving  discourse  in  1866,  my  father  wrote  him  a  complimentary  note  about 
it,  but  added  a  remonstrance  against  the  sepulchral  darkness  of  the  church 
(amply  provided  with  windows,  which  were  carefully  blinded  and  curtained), 
which  he  said  was  enough  to  prevent  his  going  often  to  hear  the  Doctor, 
even  if  the  latter  had  “the  eloquence  of  Paul,  the  zeal  of  Peter,  and  the 
love  of  John.”  The  Doctor  acknowledged  that  his  people  closed  more 
blinds  than  was  necessary,  and  seemed  to  prefer  a  “dim  religious  light”; 
“hut,”  he  added,  with  a  playful  allusion  to  the  skylight  over  his  pulpit, 
“you  know  I  get  my  light  from  above  !  ” 
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Chap.  xii.  tents  her  husband  had  well  forgot ;  but  they  were  some¬ 
how  mostly  saved,  if  even  in  barrels  in  the  cellar,  and 
were  a  part  of  the  Penates  moved  from  house  to  house 
in  our  family  wanderings.  To  her  forbearance  we  owe 
a  large  measure  of  the  manuscript  material  preserved  to 
become  available  for  this  biography.  My  father  rarely 
came  up  from  the  Liberator  office  without  a  roll  of  ex¬ 
changes  under  his  arm,  which  had  their  interest  for  his 
boys,  as  a  source  both  of  reading  and  of  pocket-money, 
being  salable  in  the  stores  for  wrapping-paper.  On 
Saturday  evenings  he  brought  the  proofs  of  the  first 
and  last  pages  of  the  Liberator,  and  his  jocose  in¬ 
quiry  after  supper  — “  Come,  boys  !  who  wants  to  get 
the  Liberator  in  advance  of  the  mail?” — was  the  invita¬ 
tion  for  one  of  us  to  “ follow  copy”  while  he  read  aloud 
from  the  proof-slip  and  corrected  the  typographical  errors, 
which  were  apt  to  be  pretty  numerous.  He  often  groaned 
in  spirit  (and  audibly  to  us)  over  these,  but  he  never  said 

Ante.p.  326.  anything  at  the  office  that  savored  of  complaint  or  fault¬ 
finding.  On  Wednesdays,  when  the  inside  pages  were 
made  ready  for  the  press,  he  seldom  came  home  to  dinner, 
but  went  without,  making  a  long  day  at  the  office,  and 
returning  thoroughly  fatigued  from  the  culmination  of 
the  week’s  work.  The  next  day  his  wife  would  try  — 
often  with  success  —  to  take  him  off  with  her  for  an 
excursion  into  the  suburbs  or  a  round  of  calls. 

At  the  office,  as  at  home,  being  the  most  accessible  of 
men,  he  was  often  interrupted  by  callers  —  dear  friends 
whom  he  was  glad  to  see  and  converse  with —  or  bores  and 
cranks  whom  he  tolerated  and  allowed  to  consume  his 
precious  time,  or  beggars  to  whose  more  or  less  plausible 
and  deserving  cases  he  never  refused  to  listen.  If  he  was 
wont  to  give  to  these  last  more  generously  than  he  could 
afford,  he  nevertheless  did  not  give  hastily  or  impulsively ; 
and  I  was  often  struck  by  the  singular  expression  in  his 
face  of  sympathetic  and  respectful  attention,  while  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  stories,  and  of  reserve  and  caution  withal,  as 
he  would  occasionally  cross-question  the  applicant  (not 
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very  severely).  One  day  he  was  detained  from  the  dinner- 
table  by  a  man  who  begged  for  a  pair  of  trousers ;  and, 
thinking  he  might  as  well  give  him  the  pair  he  had  on,  and 
don  a  new  pair  he  had  lately  purchased,  he  went  up-stairs 
and  made  the  change.  He  was  somewhat  dashed,  on  coming 
to  the  table  and  explaining  matters,  by  my  mother’s  excla¬ 
mation  :  “  If  you  gave  him  the  pair  you  had  on,  you  gave  him 
your  new  trousers  !  ”  But  he  laughed  and  said :  “  Well,  he 
has  a  good  pair,  anyhow.”  If  my  mother  sometimes  chided 
him  for  his  excess  of  generosity,  she  was  not  less  prone 
to  give  freely  to  those  who  needed  it ;  and  not  only  did  she 
part  with  her  own  things,  but  she  would  unshrinkingly 
assume  the  far  harder,  and,  to  her,  particularly  disagree¬ 
able,  task  of  soliciting  aid  from  others.  On  one  occasion 
she  went  from  store  to  store  the  whole  length  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Street,  selling  the  pamphlet  narrative  of  a  French 
political  refugee  who  had  escaped  from  Cayenne,  until 
she  had  disposed  of  four  hundred  copies  and  thus  made  a 
hundred  dollars  for  him. 

Of  necessity,  my  father  was  a  great  wanderer  on  both 
continents,  and  he  never  wearied  of  seeing  new  faces  and 
new  types  of  mankind,  and  making  new  friends.  Yet, 
like  Wordsworth’s  “  Happy  Warrior,”  his  was 

“  A  soul  whose  master-bias  leans 
To  home-felt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes.” 

I  cannot  recall  his  ever  coming  home  in  other  than  a 
bright  and  joyous  mood,  bringing  with  him  the  “  eternal 
sunshine  of  the  spotless  mind.”  Had  he  arrived  distraught 
or  depressed,  I  think  the  mere  sight  of  wife  and  children 
would  have  gladdened  him.  The  brunt  of  domestic  dis¬ 
cipline  generally  falls  on  the  mother,  and  ours,  in  sheer 
fatigue,  sometimes  laid  the  day’s  naughtiness  before  her 
husband  for  his  moral  support  of  her  censure ;  but  the 
offence  was  too  remote,  and  the  child-nature  too  near,  to 
evoke  the  proper  warmth  of  reproof  from  him.  Both  our 
parents  appealed  to  us  as  reasonable  and  affectionate 
beings,  never  using  violence  and  seldom  force  with  toler- 
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ably  unruly  subjects.  He  played  with  us  either  romping 
games  when  small,  or  games  of  skill  when  older.  He 
could  not  assist  us  much  in  our  studies,  but  encouraged 
us  in  competitions  in  penmanship,  he  being  the  umpire. 
Rarely  he  read  aloud  to  us,  but  he  frequently  recited 
favorite  verses,  like  Derzhavin’s  “  Ode  to  the  Deity,”  in 
Bowring’s  translation,  Byron’s  apostrophe  to  the  Ocean 
in  “  Childe  Harold,”  Cowper’s  “  I  would  not  have  a  slave,” 
or  Campbell’s  “  Hohenlinden  ” —  with  stock  repetitions  of 
“  My  name  is  Norval  ” ;  or  sang  (with  dance  accompani- 

ment)  u  ^  ^  the  little  boys  [girls]  I  know, 

There  is  none  like  my - y.” 

At  table,  his  hands  prepared  the  food  for  us,  and  later  for 
his  grandchildren  —  our  mother’s  broken  arm  excusing 
her ;  and  when  urged  by  her  to  satisfy  his  own  hunger, 
he  would  protest :  “  I  must  scratch  gravel  for  my  little 
chickens  first.”  When  we  were  sick,  he  provided  the 
invalid  meal,  with  the  instinct  and  tenderness  of  a  nurse. 
His  daughter  has  her  first  distinct  remembrance  of  him 
as  he  came  to  kiss  her  good-night  in  her  little  crib,  and 
said :  “  How  glad  I  am  that  my  darling  has  such  a  nice 
warm  bed  and  kind  parents  to  love  her.  The  poor  little 
slave  child  is  torn  away  from  its  mother’s  arms.  How 
good  my  darling  ought  to  be,  and  how  we  must  pity  the 
poor  slaves !  ”  She  once  asked  him  if  she  had  ever  been 
baptized  (having  had  the  question  put  to  her  at  school). 
He  promptly  responded :  “  No,  my  darling,  you  have  had  a 
good  bath  every  morning,  and  that  is  a  great  deal  better,” 
—  which  being  reported  by  the  little  girl  to  her  inquirers, 
“  Oh  yes !  ”  they  cried,  “  you  are  the  daughter  of  an 
infidel.” 

The  childish  age  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  my 
father,  who  often  told  his  wife  that  if  there  was  one  thing 
he  was  fitted  for,  it  was  to  tend  babies.  “  I  found  several 
babies  at  Longwood,”  he  wrote  to  her  in  1870,  “  and  so 
have  not  been  wholly  disconsolate  on  account  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  dear  little  ones  at  Rockledge  and  Linwood 
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Street.”  “  I  can  stand  being  a  grandfather  to  an  indefinite 
extent,”  he  wrote  after  he  had  become  one.  “  Instead  of 
feeling  older,  I  shall  feel  all  the  younger  for  it.”  Other 
people's  infants,  like  his  own,  came  to  him  without  fear 
and  of  their  own  motion.  Seldom  indeed  was  it  that  a 
sick,  tired,  or  fractious  child,  once  held  in  his  strong  and 
sympathetic  embrace,  did  not  become  soothed  and  yield  to 
his  singing  of  “  Olmiitz ”  or  the  ‘‘Portuguese  Hymn.” 
Once,  when  a  two-year-old  granddaughter  was  ill  with 
brain  fever,  and  would  no  longer  go  to  his  comforting 
arms,  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  He  liked  a  smiling 
infant,  and  was  disturbed  by  the  gravity  of  one  of  his 
grandchildren,  who  developed,  however,  a  very  merry 
disposition. 

The  vocal  animation  which  he  lent  the  household  was 
remarked  by  all  visitors.  When  the  family  were  taking 
a  summer  recreation  in  New  Hampshire  in  1860,  Miss 
Caroline  Putnam,  left  in  friendly  occupancy  of  the  house 
in  Dix  Place,  wrote  to  my  mother :  “  Dick  [the  canary] 
seems  to  share  in  the  feeling  of  your  absence,  and  is 
dispirited  —  as  Miss  Coffin  declares  —  because  he  is  not 
cheered  by  Mr.  Garrison's  voice.  ...  At  breakfast 
there  was  one  assent  when  Miss  Holley  said :  ‘  How  we  do 
miss  Mr.  Garrison’s  pleasant  voice !  ”'  At  table,  where  the 
gravest  topics  were  in  place, —  the  atmosphere  of  the  home 
being  surcharged  with  moral  ideas  and  considerations 
connected  with  the  great  cause  of  human  rights, —  his 
conversation  was  enlivened  with  puns.  These  were  not 
always  repressed  on  public  occasions,  where  his  pleasantry 
helped  to  make  him  the  good  presiding  officer  that  Quincy 
—  the  best  of  judges  —  pronounced  him.  His  humor  was, 
in  fact,  the  great  preserving  quality  of  my  father’s  mind 
as  a  reformer :  it  saved  him  both  from  compromising  his 
dignity  and  from  undue  sensitiveness  to  abuse  and  ridi¬ 
cule  ;  it  enabled  him  to  see  men  and  things  as  they  were ; 
it  was  anti-sectarian.  He  derived  much  innocent  amuse¬ 
ment  from  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  co-laborers, —  as  they 
were  free  to  do  from  his, —  and  he  contributed  his  full 
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Chap.  xii.  share  to  the  flow  of  wit  in  those  choice  gatherings  where 
Thompson,  Phillips,  and  Quincy  vied  with  each  other. 
There  was,  however,  a  limitation  to  this  humor :  “  On 
anything  that  he  deems  a  serious  subject,  he  won’t  bear  a 
ms.  Nov.  jest,”  wrote  Quincy  to  Webb  in  1843. 

27-  Mrs.  Stowe  has  borne  witness  to  my  father’s  singular 

Ante, 3:401.  tact  in  conversation,  adapting  himself  unconsciously  to 
his  auditor.  As  he  had  a  very  poor  memory  for  past 
events  even  in  his  own  experience,  he  seldom  indulged  in 
reminiscence.1  His  life  was  strictly  from  day  to  day,  his 
thoughts  projected  into  the  future — shall  we  say,  like  a 
sailor’s,  like  his  father’s  ? 

“  Where  lies  the  land  to  which  the  ship  would  go  ? 

Far,  far  ahead,  is  all  her  seamen  know j 
And  where  the  land  she  travels  from  ?  Away, 

Far,  far  behind,  is  all  that  they  can  say.” 


A.  H. 
Clough. 


Had  he  been  otherwise  fitted  for  an  historian,  it  is  certain 
that  he  would  have  been  as  punctilious  as  his  penman¬ 
ship,  as  just  and  accurate  as  his  habitual  expression.  His 
letters  are  noticeably  minute  as  chronicles,  and  free  from 
blunders  as  to  dates.  The  Liberator  may  be  searched  in 
vain  for  his  being  called  to  account  for  any  serious  mis¬ 
representation  as  the  result  of  carelessness :  of  deliberate 
misrepresentation  he  was  as  incapable  as  of  vindictive¬ 
ness. 

My  father’s  goodness  was  so  transparent  that  to  be 
known  by  the  good  was  equivalent  to  his  being  loved.  His 
friendships  in  both  hemispheres  were  numerous  and  very 
wide,  and  of  a  kind  to  do  honor  to  any  man ;  his  compan¬ 
ionships  more  restricted,  and  of  very  different  degrees  of 
Lib. 20:152;  intimacy.  Quincy,  who  proclaimed  my  father’s  friend- 
256.  ship  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  and  honors  of  his  life,  was 
less  often  seen  at  our  home  than  Phillips  (being,  to  be 

1  The  only  autobiographical  sketch  known  to  have  been  drafted  by  him 
was  (on  request)  for  Oliver  Johnson’s  use  in  preparingthe  article  Garrison 
in  Appletons’  ‘  New  American  Cyclopaedia,’  in  1859.  This  MS.  is  probably 
still  in  existence,  but  its  whereabouts  is  unknown. 
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sure,  a  suburban  resident  of  Boston),  or  Hovey,  or  Chap.  xii. 
Francis  Jackson,  or  Samuel  May,  Jr.,  for  example  ; 
another  group  of  closer  attachments  consisted  of  S.  J. 

May,  Oliver  Johnson,  and  H.  C.  Wright.  But,  taking 

one  degree  of  nearness  with  another,  the  one  man  who 

stood  next  to  my  father  in  a  bond  of  warm  and  romantic 

friendship,  was  unquestionably  George  Thompson.  This 

more  than  any  other  pairing  suggested  David  and 

Jonathan ;  and  the  days  of  their  intercourse  were  to  my 

father,  I  am  sure,  the  very  happiest  of  his  life.  The 

affinity  for  N.  P.  Rogers  was  of  course  very  strong,  and 

was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  confirmed  when  the  unhappy  Ante,  3:120. 

separation  took  place  ;  but  it  lacked  the  parity  of  age  and 

the  historic  roots  which  the  attraction  for  Thompson  had. 

It  can  be  said  that  my  father  never  forsook  or  cast  off  a 
friend,  and  was  ever  ready  to  forgive  and  to  be  reconciled 
to  one  who  had  broken  with  him.  In  four  conspicuous 
instances  his  fidelity  and  magnanimity  were  put  to  the  Ante, 2:322; 
proof  by  the  changed  and  even  hostile  feelings  of  old,  foals', 
familiar,  and  beloved  associates.  The  test  was  severe,  but 
it  was  met. 

I  speak  with  diffidence  of  my  father’s  relation  to  his 
immediate  colleagues  in  the  cause,  but  I  think  no  one  who 
survived  the  sectarian  division  in  1840  ever  chafed  under  Ante,  2:333. 
his  primacy,  which  was  held  unobtrusively,  with  invari¬ 
able  deference  to  others,  and  by  common  consent,  while 
it  involved  a  deal  of  unshared  labor.  In  the  counsels  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  and  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  after  its 
transfer  to  Boston,  his  was  commonly  the  initiative  in  Ante,  3 : 91. 
devising  practical  measures,  and  he  was  expected  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  address,  the  petition,  the  call,  the  appeal.  In 
conventions,  when  he  was  present,  his  place  was  always 
on  the  Business  Committee,  usually  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
to  him  fell  the  task  of  drafting  the  resolutions.  The 
amount  of  drudgery  thus  performed  was  enormous.  He 
was  entirely  tolerant  of  criticism,  not  a  stickler  for  Ante,  1:400; 
phraseology,  and  disposed  to  keep  in  the  background  3‘127' 
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wlien  others  were  ready  to  take  the  floor.  Confidence  in 
his  judgment  was  universal,  and  I  cannot  do  "better  than 
quote  the  words  of  John  Bishop  Estlin,  in  a  letter  to  Crabb 
Robinson  in  1847 : 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  from  you  Dr.  Boott’s  opinion  upon 
the  slavery  question.  In  the  infallibility  of  Mr.  Garrison’s  judg¬ 
ment  I  certainly  do  not  place  full  confidence,  but  unlimited  in 
his  singleness  of  purpose,  his  noble  disinterestedness,  and  his 
indefatigable  zeal  in  the  anti-slavery  cause.  I  am,  however, 
compelled  to  confess  that,  as  regards  judgment  on  his  sub¬ 
ject,  what  he  has  effected  by  his  fifteen  years  of  labor  ought 
to  plead  for  his  wisdom ;  and  those  friends  who  have  long¬ 
est  and  most  minutely  watched  his  course,  are  very  accordant 
in  their  decision  that  his  views  have  evidenced  a  prophetic 
sagacity.” 

My  father’s  theological  evolution  has  been  already 
sufficiently  indicated.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  the 
exact  dates  of  his  relinquishing  his  belief  in  the  super¬ 
natural  sanction  of  the  Bible  or  in  the  divine  nature  and 
atoning  mission  of  J esus.  This  radical  change  made  no 
difference  in  his  regard  for  the  Scriptures,  or  in  his  use  of 
them,  as  a  moral  engine,  and  he  never  failed  to  urge  the 
reading  of  them  upon  his  children.  We  were  encouraged 
also  to  go  to  Sunday-school,  at  the  Warren-Street  Chapel 
and  afterwards  with  Theodore  Parker’s  congregation ; 
and  Sunday  (in  the  forties,  at  least)  had  a  certain  staid¬ 
ness,  not  to  call  it  solemnity,  in  our  home  that  did  not 
wholly  proceed  from  a  civil  respect  for  the  scruples  of 
neighbors.  Long  before  my  father  had  quite  freed  himself 
from  the  trammels  of  orthodoxy,  he  was  loosening  the 
fetters  of  others.  At  the  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  remarked :  “  My  own  experience  is,  no  doubt, 
that  of  many  others.  In  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  a 
false  theology,  I  was  slowly  sawing  off  the  chains  of  my 
spiritual  bondage  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  met  Gar¬ 
rison  in  London.  A  few  bold  strokes  from  the  hammer 
of  his  truth,  I  was  free !  ...  To  Garrison  we  owe, 
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more  than  to  any  other  one  man  of  our  day,  all  that  we  Chap.  xii. 
have  of  religious  freedom.” 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  clergy  were  reluctant  even  ms.  Jan. 
to  baptize  any  namesake  of  my  father’s.  Nor  was  there 
anything  peculiar  in  their  ferocious  attacks  on  him  for 
the  heresies  he  ventilated  while  still  in  full  accord  with 
them  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  —  attacks 
parallel  at  all  points  with  those  of  the  Slave  Power  on 
political  abolitionists  who  acknowledged  the  binding 
force  of  the  Constitutional  compromises,  while  propos¬ 
ing  nothing  unconstitutional.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
took  him  some  time  to  recover  from  the  shock  which  he 
sustained  on  being  repelled  or  neglected  by  the  clergy  Ante,  1:204, 
in  his  first  ingenuous  appeals  to  them ;  and  if  he  never  2I1'^'464’ 
ceased  to  hold  them  rigidly  accountable  as  moral  teachers 
and  professors,  he  came  to  see  that  neither  they  nor  the 
body  of  our  church  members  were  separable  from  the 
average  morality  of  the  age.  There  was  something 
ludicrous  in  the  contrast  between  his  simple  and  child¬ 
like  character,  his  absolute  blamelessness  as  a  citizen, 
with  the  clergy’s  holy  horror  and  denunciation  of  him 
as,  in  one  aspect,  an  arch-conspirator  against  the  very 
frame-work  of  society  5  in  another,  a  wretch  for  whom 
the  penitentiary  was  too  good.  The  more  he  used  the 
Scriptures  in  his  agitation,  the  more  he  appeared  to  them 
a  poacher  on  their  preserves ;  and  his  secular  movement 
was  a  standing  irritation  to  them  as  an  obvious  work  of 
Christian  charity  conducted  without  the  aid  and  direction 
of  the  cloth.  But  they  never  could  succeed  in  organizing 
a  clerical  anti-slavery  society  having  any  vitality,  whereas,  Ante,  1 : 469 ; 
in  our  war  time,  we  saw  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission 
call  a  U.  S.  Christian  Commission  into  existence.  His 
identifying  his  peace  doctrine  with  the  Saviour  capped 
the  climax  of  his  audacity  and  their  indignation.  Prob¬ 
ably  they  will  never  forgive  his  succeeding  without  their 
patronage  or  permission  (as  an  organized  body),  nor 
allow  that  slavery  went  under  in  any  but  u  God’s  good 
time  ”  and  way. 
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My  father’s  standing  with  the  clergy  was  not  improved 
by  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  so-called  spiritual  mani¬ 
festations — i.  e.,  in  proofs  of  the  future  existence  not  rest¬ 
ing  solely  on  human  aspiration  or  on  the  Bible.  Some 
hints  have  already  been  given  of  his  attitude  towards 
these  phenomena,  and  little  need  be  added  here.  A 
letter  written  in  1871  well  portrays  it : 

“  In  reply  to  your  letter,  inquiring  what  are  my  views  of 
Spiritualism,  I  will  state  for  your  private  information  that, 
after  long  and  close  investigation  of  the  subject,  I  have  had 
sufficient  evidence,  again  and  again,  to  convince  me  that  it  is 
more  or  less  practicable  for  those  who  have  left  the  body  to 
hold  communion  with  relatives  and  friends  still  in  the  flesh,  and 
to  make  known  their  presence  by  signs  and  tokens  in  the  shape 
of  what  are  called  ‘  manifestations.’  I  believe  that  this  has 
been  true  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  but  only 
to  a  limited  extent ;  whereas,  in  our  own  times,  mediumship  is 
multiplied  indefinitely,  and  the  number  of  believers  in  direct 
communication  with  the  departed  may  be  safely  reckoned  as 
legion,  embracing  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  from 
the  most  cultivated  and  refined  to  the  most  rude  and  ignorant. 
The  Old  and  New  Testaments  abound  with  analogous  manifes¬ 
tations  ;  and  these  we  are  taught  from  childhood  to  regard  as 
unquestionable,  simply  because  they  are  recorded  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  volume  —  for  there  are  no  living  witnesses  to  authenti¬ 
cate  any  of  them.  And  it  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  those  who 
are  the  most  credulous  in  regard  to  ancient  spirit  intercourse, 
are  the  most  sceptical  in  regard  to  similar  intercourse  in  their 
own  day,  though  the  latter  is  vouched  for  by  multitudes  of 
living  and  reliable  witnesses. 

“  Personally,  I  give  very  little  time  or  attention  to  this  mat¬ 
ter,  needing  no  further  evidence,  and  having  had  my  curiosity 
fully  gratified.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  investi¬ 
gate  it,  exercising  all  possible  caution,  and  receiving  nothing 
as  true  that  does  not  commend  itself  to  your  reason  and  judg¬ 
ment.  There  are  many  weak-minded  and  deluded  Spiritualists, 
who  are  easily  imposed  upon  by  unprincipled  ‘  mediums,’  and 
who  foolishly  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  in  gratifying  a  morbid 
love  for  the  marvellous ;  and  the  greater  proportion  of  spirit- 
literature  is  utterly  worthless.  But  this  is  no  more  to  the 
disparagement  of  Spiritualism  itself  than  the  follies  and  ex- 
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travagances  of  professed  Christians  are  to  Christianity,  or 
the  unprincipled  acts  of  Democratic  partisans  are  to  genuine 
Democracy.  ‘  Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the 
spirits  whether  they  be  of  God,’  is  as  needful  advice  to-day  as 
it  was  in  the  Apostolic  age.” 

In  the  following  year  he  wrote  thus  to  Edward  M.  Davis 
of  a  certain  adventuress : 

“  Mrs. - -  thinks  ‘  there  is  no  more  thoughtless  and  irra¬ 

tional  conclusion  than  that  people  acting  under  Spirit  guidance 
are  less  to  be  trusted,  and  less  personally  trustworthy,  than 
those  acting  under  other  guidances.’  But  this  is  to  beg  the 
question  ;  for  it  assumes,  first,  that  when  any  persons  claim  to 
be  ‘  acting  under  Spirit  guidance,’  their  word  is  not  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned  ;  and  secondly,  that  conceding  that  they  are  thus  influ¬ 
enced  (which  certainly  I  do  not  doubt),  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  they  are  not  wisely  led.  Now  this  is  a  sieve  that  will  not 
hold  water.  .  .  .  Hers  is  not  the  first  case  of  Spirit  halluci¬ 
nation  which  has  come  under  my  notice ;  and  in  every  instance 
it  has  seemed  to  me  to  border  closely  upon  lunacy.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  immense  credulity  attends  it.” 

It  must  be  freely  admitted  that  my  father  was  himself 
too  credulous  in  regard  to  marvels,  such  as  the  “  spirit  pho¬ 
tographs,”  which  have  been  thoroughly  exposed  as  sheer 
imposition.  Partly  he  was  misled  by  his  assumption  of 
integrity  in  every  human  being  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  but  partly  also  by  the  fact  that  if  you  say  A  in 
any  class  of  spiritual  phenomena,  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  say  B.  For  example,  if  a  bell  is  lifted  from 
the  table  by  the  unseen  agency,  it  is  not  past  belief  that 
the  table  itself  may  in  turn  be  lifted  from  the  floor;  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  round  of  physical  manifestations. 
He  witnessed,  as  he  says  above,  a  very  great  variety  of 
manifestations  in  daylight  and  in  dark,  at  the  houses  of 
friends,  at  the  rooms  of  mediums,  in  his  own  home,  both 
with  and  without  mediums.  As  to  this  class  he  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Child  in  1857 :  “I  do  not  greatly  wonder  at  your 
‘  distrust  of  professional  paid  mediums  ’ ;  and  yet,  is  it 
unreasonable,  if  I  ask  a  person  to  give  me  his  time,  his 
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room,  etc.,  for  him  to  require  some  remuneration,  es¬ 
pecially  when  (as  is  generally  the  case)  he  is  very  poor  1 
Beyond  a  doubt,  some  mediums  are  base  impostors,  and 
are  pursuing  the  business  merely  as  selfish  adventurers.” 

My  mother  did  not  look  kindly  on  Spiritualism,  not 
envying  my  father’s  realizing  sense  of  the  actual  presence 
of  the  departed;  and  he  was  not  inconsiderate  of  her 
repugnance.  Such  differences  only  revealed  their  perfect 
union.  His  estimate  of  her  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
their  marriage  held  true  to  the  hour  of  their  final  separa¬ 
tion.  She  supplied  a  needful  element  of  repose,  a  useful 
example  of  punctuality  and  executive  efficiency ;  added  no 
care  to  his  life  (so  long  as  she  was  in  health),  and  warded 
off  many.  She  steadily  combated  the  procrastinating  habit 
which  was  probably  inborn  in  my  father,  and  which 
journalism  easily  fostered.  She  reminded  him  of  editorial 
writing  to  be  done,  of  letters  to  be  answered.  Her  order 
and  system  were  in  such  sharp  contrast  with  his  lack  of 
these  qualities  that  another  kind  of  temperament  than 
hers  would  have  been  worn  with  chafing.  Happily,  if  my 
father  was  slow  to  begin,  he  was  not  inefficient;  and  if, 
for  example,  he  habitually  left  himself  too  little  time  to 
reach  the  depot  without  “  running  for  dear  life,”  he  seldom 
missed  a  train  or  an  appointment.  All  her  energy  and 
self-denial  were  employed  in  keeping  the  family  out  of 
debt ;  and  her  constant  concern  in  this  regard  was  a 
wholesome  correction  of  her  husband’s  trust  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  in  turn  lightened  her  own  spirits.  In  her 
despondency,  he  would  put  his  arm  round  her  and  lead  her 
up  and  down  the  parlor,  while  he  sang  his  favorite  air, 
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“  In  the  days  when  we  went  gypsying  ” 


till  the  cloud  was  lifted. 

She  was  ever  solicitous  for  the  respectable  appearance 
of  her  children,  as  well  as  for  their  moral  purity  and  their 
enlightenment.  His  own  want  of  early  training  made  my 
father  underrate  the  value  of  education  ;  but,  while  her 
schooling  had  been  much  more  narrow  than  her  parents’ 
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circumstances  might  have  afforded  at  a  period  when,  to 
be  sure,  the  higher  education  was  withheld  from  women, 
she  all  the  more  was  ambitious  for  her  children.  She 
encouraged  and  stimulated  us  in  our  studies,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  respective  love  of  them,  would  have  had  us 
advance  as  long  and  as  far  as  her  self-sacrifice  could 
maintain  us. 

“  If  any  man,”  wrote  my  father  to  Elizabeth  Pease  in  1846, 
“  was  ever  blessed  with  an  affectionate  and  loving  wife,  I  am 
that  man;  and  if  ever  children  had  a  watchful,  assiduous, 
devoted  mother,  mine  have.  I  tell  Helen  that  the  only  fear  I 
have  is,  that  her  attachment  for  me  is  carried  to  an  undue 
extent.  She  always  feels  my  absence  so  keenly  that  I  never 
leave  home  without  great  reluctance,  though  she  never  wishes 
me  to  forego  the  discharge  of  any  duty  to  please  her.  May  I 
ever  prove  worthy  of  one  so  confiding,  faithful,  and  loving  !  ” 

Most  anxious  hours  my  mother  certainly  passed  in  these 
absences,  if  one  considers  only  her  responsibility  for  the 
health  of  a  large  family.  But  her  husband’s  health  also 
caused  solicitude,  and  when  he  left  her,  in  stormy  times, 
to  attend  the  anniversaries  in  New  York,  with  the  certainty 
of  violent  disturbance  from  the  mob,  her  forebodings  were 
natural  and  most  poignant.  They  often  arose  over  the 
daily  delays  in  my  father’s  arriving  home  from  the  print¬ 
ing-office,  he  being  exposed  even  in  Boston  to  personal 
attack,  and  in  frequent  receipt  of  menaces  through  the 
mails. 

My  mother’s  paralysis  devolved  the  care  of  her  —  and 
it  was  a  very  great  care  at  night  —  upon  her  husband  and 
only  daughter,  who  repaid  to  the  full  all  the  tenderness 
and  affection  she  had  lavished  upon  them.  For  an  ex¬ 
tremely  active  person  reduced  to  sudden  dependence,  she 
bore  her  fate  with  singular  fortitude.  “  If  I  needed  to 
learn  a  lesson  of  patience  and  resignation,  the  example  of 
your  invalid  mother  would  be  most  instructive,”  wrote 
my  father  to  his  absent  son,  in  1874.  “  How  closely  in 
her  waking  hours,  during  the  long  period  of  eleven  years, 
has  she  been  confined  to  her  chair  at  the  window,  with- 
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out  a  murmur  at  her  hard  lot !  ”  She  was  inexpressibly 
grateful  for  all  the  attentions  she  now  received,  and  made 
heroic  exertions  to  diminish  them  as  far  as  lay  in  her 
power.  I  remember  one  instance  in  which  she  toiled  up 
the  long  flight  from  the  sitting-room  to  the  chamber 
above,  holding  her  skirt  in  her  teeth,  and  dragging  the 
useless  limb  from  stair  to  stair,  rather  than  call  her 
daughter,  who  was  putting  her  baby  to  sleep,  to  bring 
down  the  forgotten  handkerchief.  And  during  all  these 
years  of  weary  waiting  for  release  from  the  thraldom  of 
the  flesh,  she  was  ever  thinking  and  planning  for  the 
welfare  of  each  member  of  the  family.  “  Outwardly  and 
inwardly,  she  was  loveliness  itself,”  wrote  my  father  just 
after  the  grave  had  closed  over  her.  “No  choice  could 
have  been  a  more  fortunate  one  for  me,  and  our  married 
life  was  fraught  with  such  blessings  and  enjoyments  as 
have  seldom  been  realized  in  a  state  of  wedlock.” 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  AND  LAST  VOLUME. 
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Volume  I. 

Postscript,  following  p.  xiv.  In  the  last  sentence  of  the  second  para¬ 
graph,  too  much  borrowing  is  implied.  For  “passage”  read  “sentence,” 
and  dele  “  etc.” 

Page  3,  line  13  from  bottom.  Old  Town  was  part  of  Newbury,  Mass. 

Page  4,  line  13.  Dele  both  commas. 

Page  12,  note  3.  The  record  reads,  conformably  to  our  guess,  “  and  here 
with  her  Child.” 

Page  14,  line  5.  Read,  “  Kinsale,  County  Cork,  Munster.” 

Page  78,  line  12,  and  page  98,  line  10.  For  “Malcolm”  read  “Malcom.” 

Page  87,  line  17.  For  “Handwich”  read  “Hardwick.” 

Page  132.  The  passage  quoted  in  the  second  paragraph  is  from  Fisher 
Ames. 

Page  161,  line  5  from  bottom.  For  “  1858  ”  read  “  1848.” 

Page  289,  last  sentence  of  note  1.  It  was  Isaac  Winslow  (not  N athan)  who 
lived  for  a  time  at  Danvers,  Mass. 

Page  301,  line  4  from  bottom.  Supply  an  apostrophe  after  Thoughts. 

Page  332,  last  paragraph ;  and  page  401,  first  paragraph.  Whittier’s  poem 
to  W.  L.  G.  was  composed  early  in  1832  and  published  at  once  (not  in  1833, 
as  stated). 

Page  349,  line  9  from  bottom.  Dele  “  his  first  experience.”  See  ante,  1 : 
343. 

Page  354,  line  15.  For  “Wesleyan”  read  “Baptist.” 

Page  388.  The  poetical  extract  is  from  Campbell’s  Stanzas  to  the  memory 
of  the  Spanish  Patriots. 

Page  397,  note  3.  The  name  of  Orson  S.  Murray  should  have  been 
inserted. 

Page  449,  note.  The  Mr.  Breckinridge  mentioned  was  the  Rev.  Robert  J. 
Breckinridge. 

Page  453,  note  1,  line  3.  For  “  Crowley”  read  “  Cowley.” 

Page  501,  line  1.  For  “  Mayor  ”  read  “  ex-Mayor.” 


Volume  II. 

Page  35,  note  1.  Mr.  Edward  L.  Pierce  thinks  that  Mr.  Ellis  Ames’s 
reminiscence  was  unjust  to  Mr.  Sumner,  and  we  are  inclined  to  the  same 
opinion. 

Page  98,  note  1.  As  Mr.  Stephen  Higginson  died  in  1834,  and  never  owned 
a  pew  in  Dr.  Channing’s  church,  Mrs.  Chapman’s  memory  was  clearly  at 
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fault.  The  incident,  however,  really  occurred,  as  the  following  letter  (which 
has  been  placed  in  our  hands  since  Vol.  2  was  published)  shows : 

Boston,  May  17,  1836. 

Dear  Sir  :  Mrs.  Higginson  requests  me  to  say  that  she  will  soon  want 
the  whole  of  her  pew  for  some  friends  and  relatives  recently  come  to  town. 
Will  you  he  good  enough  to  accommodate  yourself  elsewhere  as  soon  as  may 
be  convenient  1 — Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  Higginson. 

Henry  Chapman,  jr.,  Esqre. 

The  writer  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Higginson.  The  letter 
is  endorsed  in  Mrs.  Chapman’s  handwriting :  “  The  Sabbath  preceding  this 
date  [May  15],  Garrison  and  May  sat  in  our  pew.”  The  discourse  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Garrison  on  page  98  was  given  two  months  before  this. 

Page  103,  lines  10,  11.  Teste  Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  Mr.  Ward  lived  in 
Salem  (not  in  Danvers). 

Page  142,  line  6  from  bottom.  For  “  1832”  read  “  1831.” 

Pages  236,  237.  Both  letters  are  from  the  MSS. 

Page  247,  last  sentence  of  first  paragraph.  Senator  Davis  denied  having 
heard  Preston’s  threat  (being  either  engaged  or  absent).  See  Lib.  12  :  177. 

Page  315.  The  writer  of  the  letter  of  Nov.  14,  1839,  was  the  Rev.  L.  D. 
Butts  (Lib.  17  :  24). 

Page  360,  line  4  from  bottom.  The  denial  concerning  Mr.  Child  is  not 
quite  accurate.  See  post,  3  :  20,  note  2,  and  49,  83,  101. 

Page  395,  second  paragraph.  For  “  Quarterly  Review  ”  read  “  Edinburgh 
Review.” 


Volume  III. 

Page  354,  note  2.  To  show  the  difficulty  of  attempting  to  write  history 
with  entire  accuracy,  we  remark  that  Mr.  Phillips,  in  1851,  called  “  the 
West  India  interest  ”  in  Parliament  “  some  fifty  or  sixty  strong.”  To  keep 
within  bounds,  he  would  claim  no  more  than  “  fifty  votes.”  In  1879  (?)  he 
wrote  to  F.  J.  G.  of  this  incident :  “  Yes,  Buxton  told  me  the  story,  and 
O’Connell  has  himself  told  it  in  one  of  his  later  speeches.  But  it  was 
twenty-seven  votes,  not  sixty,  they  promised  him.  You  will  tell  Lizzy 
Pease  this.” 


Volume  IV. 

Page  113,  last  line  but  one.  Dele  the  comma  after  “coming.”  Though 
it  occurs  in  the  original  MS.,  it  perhaps  implies  that  Mr.  Thompson  accom¬ 
panied  Mr.  Garrison  to  Baltimore,  which  was  not  the  case.  His  coming 
was  expected. 

Page  166,  note  2,  last  line  but  one.  For  “Washburne”  read  “Wash- 
bum.” 

Page  176,  line  2.  It  is  literally  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Massachusetts 
A.  S.  Society  continued  the  Standard.  This  paper  remained  the  organ  of 
the  American  A.  S.  Society  after  the  schism  of  1865.  Nevertheless,  as 
previously,  the  main  support  of  the  paper  (through  the  Subscription  Fes- 
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tival  and  otherwise)  came  from  the  Massachusetts  organization,  or  what 
was  left  of  it. 

Page  324,  second  paragraph.  In  reading  our  remarks  about  our  father’s 
title  to  he  called  a  Christian,  Mr.  Oliver  Johnson  reminds  us  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  on  p.  366  of  his  Life  of  W.  L.  G. : 

“  Several  years  since,  a  clergyman,  bearing  a  name  of  great  eminence 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  said  to  me  in  substance :  ‘  I  should  not 
dare  to  call  Mr.  Garrison  an  infidel,  for  fear  of  bringing  Christianity  itself 
into  reproach.  For,  if  a  man  can  live  such  a  life  as  he  has  lived  and  do  what 
he  has  done, — if  he  can  stand  up  for  God’s  law  of  purity  and  justice  in  the 
face  of  a  frowning  world,  and  when  even  the  professed  ministers  of  Christ 
are  recreant, — if  he  can  devote  himself  to  the  redemption  of  an  outraged 
and  plundered  race  and  be  pelted  with  the  vilest  epithets  for  a  whole  gen¬ 
eration,  without  flinching  or  faltering,  and  yet  be  an  infidel,  men  may  well 
ask  what  is  the  value  of  Christianity.  No,  no ;  I  must  believe  that  Mr. 
Garrison  is  a  Christian,  who  has  his  walk  with  God,  or  he  never  could 
have  had  strength  and  courage  to  go  through  the  fiery  trials  to  which  he 
has  been  exposed.’  ” 
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Abbott,  James  B.,  3  :  426. 

Abbott,  John  S.  C.,  Rev.  [1805-1877],  1:469. 

Abdy,  Edward  Strutt  [1791-1846],  Journal 
quoted,  1 :  343,  346. 

Abercrombie,  John  [1781-1844],  2  :  395. 

Abolition  Societies  of  18th  Century,  1  :  89. 

Abolitionist,  monthly,  founded  (1833),  1  :  283, 
375- 

Abolitionist  (London),  1 :  480. 

Abolitionist,  projected  (1839),  3  :  262,  263. 

Abolitionist  (Madison  Co.),  3  :'64. 

Abolitionist.  See  Mass.  Abolitionist. 

Abolitionists,  many-sided  reformers,  3  :  23. 

Adam,  William,  delegate  to  World’s  Convention, 
2  :  353,  favors  admission  of  female  delegates, 
369,  382,  accepts  defeat,  373;  joins  Northampton 
Community,  3 :  83. 

Adams,  C.,  2  :  9. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis  [1807-1886],  son  of  J. 
Quincy  Adams,  3  :  186;  urges  Mass,  resolutions 
against  slave-representation,  92,  129,  451 ;  anti- 
Texas  disunion  attitude,  116;  resolves  on  Hoar 
and  Hubbard,  135 ;  part  in  anti-Texas  movement, 
136,  138,  139,  142:  classifies  Whigs,  184;  edits 
Whig,  186;  at  Free-Soil  Convention,  232;  can¬ 
didate  for  Vice-President,  235;  for  repeal  of 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  303:  at  Free  Democracy 
Convention,  369 ;  letter  to  Disunion  Convention, 
451 ;  compromising  action  (1860-61),  508,  4:8; 
Minister  to  England,  66,  210 ;  letter  of  regret  to 
London  breakfast,  197.  Brother  of 

Adams,  George  Washington  [d.  1829],  2  : 
224.  Uncle  of 

Adams,  Henry  [b.  1838],!:  134.  Great-grandson  of 

Adams,  John  [1735-1826],  2:  189;  controversy 


with  T.  Pickering,  1  :  54;  G.’s  article  on  his 
death,  63  ;  motto  quoted,  284.  Father  of 
Adams,  John  Quincy  [1767-1848],  prayer  for  an 
anti-slavery  apostle,  1  :  46;  talk  with  Calhoun, 
4  :  324 ;  favors  disunion  retaliation  for  Missouri 
Compromise,  3  :  466,  467,  and  regrets  that  it 
was  not  resisted  with  disunion,  508,  foresees  dis¬ 
union  through  slavery,  508;  opposed  politically 
by  G.,  1 :  54,  supported,  in  Journal  of  the  Times, 
ior-106,  and  opposed  in  controversy  with  Boston 
Federalists,  120;  opposes  D.  C.  emancipation, 
264,  2  :  325  ;  censures  Scriptural  denunciation  of 
man-stealing,  1 :  407 ;  introduces  D.  C.  petitions, 
483,  2  :  127;  forecast  of  Faneuil  Hall  meeting, 
X  :  487 ;  asserts  power  of  Congress  over  slavery, 
2  :  75,  3  :  52,  4  :  24 ;  ready  to  admit  Arkansas, 
2  :  80 ;  speech  on  Pinkney  resolutions,  81 ;  criti¬ 
cises  Channing’s  Essay,  91 ;  opposes  Texas,  196, 
with  help  of  Lundy,  1  :  153,  2  :  196,  197 ;  visits 
from  abolitionists,  196;  attempted  censure  by 
House  of  Rep.,  197 ;  on  Van  Buren’s  pro-slavery 
pledge,  198 ;  opposes  Atherton  gag,  248 ;  review 
of  gags,  249 ;  on  A.  S.  balance-of-power  vote, 
311 ;  on  Third  Party,  312 ;  on  removal  of  capital 
from  D.  C.,  324  ;  proposes  gradual  emancipation 
in  U.  S.,  325,  3  :  98 ;  services  to  A  mistad  cap¬ 
tives,  2  :  326,  4  :  255 ;  lament  over  the  new  isms, 
2  :  224;  presents  fresh  A.  S.  petitions,  3  :  31, 
thanks  from  abolitionists,  46;  offers  Haverhill 
disunion  petition,  46-48,  is  censured  by  House, 
47,  48,  thinks  time  not  yet  ripe,  48,  deserted  by 
fellow-committeemen,  49 ;  presents  anti-slave- 
representation  resolves,  93 ;  addresses  on  forcible 
resistance  to  Texan  annexation,  93,  94,  116;  A. 
S.  character  censured  by  G.,  97,  set  forth  by  E. 
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Quincy,  3 : 97,  98,  and  by  Birney,  98 ;  would  im¬ 
peach  Tyler,  129;  report  on  Mass,  slave-repre¬ 
sentation  resolves,  129;  gets  gag-rule  rescinded, 
130;  confesses  the  pro-slavery  compromises  of 
Constitution,  506,  4  :  39;  succumbs  to  Texan 
annexation,  3  :  143;  calls  the  Constitution  a 
shadow,  184,  and  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  the 
animating  principle  of  the  Government,  368 ; 
unsupported  by  Webster,  276 ;  dies,  238. 

Adams,  Nehemiah,  Rev.  [1806-1878],  author 
of  Pastoral  Letter,  3:  133;  letter  from  H.  A. 
Wise,  3  :  411 ;  pro-slavery,  437. 

Adams,  Rufus,  1 :  391. 

Adams,  Samuel  [1722-1803],  3  :  29. 

Adams,  William  [1790-1868],  delegate  to  World’s 
Convention,  3  :  357,  maltreatment  on  shipboard, 
361 ;  arrives  in  London,  373,  sits  in  gallery  with 
G.,  376,  409,  at  Crown  and  Anchor  soiree,  384; 
at  Glasgow  reception,  399  ;  at  Chardon-St.  Con¬ 
vention,  424 ;  death,  4  :  254. 

Advertiser  (Boston),  publishes  Otis’s  letter  to 
Hayne,  1  :  242;  defends  Boston  mob,  3  :  36, 
abuses  H.  Martineau,  56;  letter  from  G.  Lunt, 
97 ;  wants  repeal  of  Personal  Liberty  Law,  3  : 
504 ;  on  Phillips's  Union  speech,  4  :  20 ;  hostile 
to  Sumner,  260;  letter  from  G.,  295  ;  reports  Z. 
B.  Vance,  41. 

Advocate  (Boston),  edited  by  B.  F.  Hallett,  3  :  40. 

Advocate.  S ee  A.  S.  Advocate. 

Advocate  of  Truth,  X  :  306. 

African  Repository,  organ  of  Am.  Colonization 
Soc.,  1  :  262,  attacks  Birney,  458,  notice  of  Le 
Moyne,  3  :  319. 

African  Sentinel,  1  :  272. 

Aikin,  Lucy  [1781-1864],  1 :  296. 

Alabama,  requisition  on  N.  Y.  for  an  abolition 
publisher,  3  :  75,  legislative  appeal  to  North,  76 ; 
disunion  movement,  3 :  99,  245,  468 ;  colonization 
movement,  362 ;  Southern  Commercial  Conven¬ 
tion,  468 ;  warns  Dem.  Convention  against 
Douglas,  501. 

Albany  National  A.  S.  Convention,  3  :  307- 

310,  339- 

Albany  Third  Party  Convention,  3  :  339-342. 

Albert,  Prince  [1819-1861],  3  :  364. 

Albright,  Arthur,  gift  to  G.  testimonial,  4  : 186, 
funds  for  freedmen,  234. 

Alcott,  Abby  May  [d.  Concord,  Mass.,  Nov.  25, 
1877,  aged  77],  4  :  254.  Wife  of 

Alcott,  Amos  Bronson  [b.  Wolcott,  Conn., 
Nov.  29,  1799;  d.  Concord,  Mass.,  May  4, 
1888],  brother-in-law  of  S.  J.  May,  3  :  27 ;  at¬ 
tends  G. ’s  Julien  Hall  lecture,  1  :  213,  invites 
him  home,  214 ;  witnesses  his  mobbing,  4  :  293, 
visits  him  in  jail,  3  :  27;  on  G.’s  sonnets  to 
his  babe,  99 ;  joins  Non-Resistance  Soc.,  236 ;  at 
Groton  Convention,  421,  at  Chardon-St.,  422, 


3 :  425,  426,  3:9;  at  T.  Parker's,  188;  proposed 
club,  262 ;  on  G.’s  head,  4  :  322  ;  sonnet  to  G., 

7°. 

Alden,  John,  3  :  198. 

Alexander  II.  [1818-1881],  4  :  191. 

Alexander,  - ,  Mr.,  lecturer  on  phonog¬ 

raphy,  3  :  196. 

Alexander,  Richard  Dykes,  friend  of  Cresson, 
1  :  362,  Clarkson’s  dependence,  362,  363. 

Alfred,  Prince  (of  Eng.)  [b.  1844],  4  :  221. 

Allen,  Charles  [1797-1869],  3  :  136. 

Allen,  E.  W.,  Rev.,  1 :  55,  4  :  292.  Son  of 

Allen,  Ephraim  W.  [1779-1846],  editor  New- 
buryport  Herald,  1 :  35,  59,  126,  takes  G.  as  ap¬ 
prentice,  35,  encourages  his  (anonymous)  con¬ 
tributions,  43 ;  journey  to  Mobile,  48,  49 ;  aids 
G.  to  found  Free  Press,  60,  reproved  for  obitu¬ 
ary  of  Jefferson,  63;  notice  of  G.’s  Baltimore 
trial,  184,  G.’s  reply,  185. — Letters  from  F.  M. 
Garrison,  1  :  51,  G.,  1:  52,  185. 

Allen,  George,  Rev.  [b.  Worcester,  Mass.,  Feb. 
1,  1792;  d.  there  Mar.  31,  1883],  head  of  Wor¬ 
cester  Convention,  3  :  244 ;  alienated  from  G. , 
271,  opposes  enrolment  of  women,  297. —  Por¬ 
trait  in  Reminiscences,  1883. 

Allen,  Richard  [d.  Dublin,  Jan.  19,  1886,  aged 
83],  visit  to  Father  Mathew,  3  :  380,  praise  from 
Quincy,  3  :  4. 

Allen,  William  [1770-2843],  leading  English 
Quaker  abolitionist,  1 :  340,  signs  protest  against 
Colon.  Soc.,  361. 

Alton  riots,  3  :  184-186. 

Alvord,  J.  G.,  3  :  249. 

“  Am  I  not  a  Man  and  a  Brother  ?  ”  1  :  163. 

Amberley,  Lord  [1843-2876],  4  :  229. 

American  and  Foreign  A.  S.  Society,  founded, 
3  :  349,  355,  Stanton  secretary,  383,  organ, 
3S6,  3  :  35,  specious  organization,  35,  36,  ca¬ 
lumniates  G.  abroad,  36;  warns  Free  Church 
agents,  152. 

American  and  Foreign  Sabbath  Union,  3  : 

223,  224. 

American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  early  desid¬ 
eratum  with  G.,  1  :  268,  346,  376;  convention 
called,  392,  assembles,  397,  proceedings,  399- 
425;  Declaration  of  Sentiments,  408,  3  :  205, 
censured  by  H.  Bushnell,  3  :  232 ;  constitution 
and  officers,  1  :  424;  proffered  aid  to  Lib.,  433  ; 
first  anniversary,  446,  mobbed  by  colonization- 
ists,  447;  publications,  483;  protest  against 
Jackson’s  message,  3:  73:  publishing  agent’s 
extradition  demanded  by  Ala.,  75;  political  atti¬ 
tude,  320;  Exec.  Com.  dismiss  H.  C.  Wright, 
259,  disclaim  him  and  Grimkes,  262,  policy  to¬ 
wards  Clerical  Appeal,  262-282,  280;  defence  of 
Lovejoy,  292  ;  bequest  from  A.  G.  Chapman,  208: 
annual  meeting  (2838),  209;  Exec.  Com.’s  finan- 
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cial  dispute  with  Mass.  Soc.,  2  :  261,  contract 
annulled,  279,  281 ;  annual  meeting  (1839),  296- 
299;  Exec.  Com.  denounce  A.  S.  non-voters, 
307,  treasury  bankrupt,  320,  appeal  to  Mass. 
Board,  321,  333 ;  proposed  amendments  to  Con¬ 
stitution,  344,  actual,  349 ;  annual  meeting 
(1840),  343-351,  355 ;  empty  treasury,  415,  420, 
432;  send  Collins  to  England,  415;  not  the 
parent  of  Liberty  Party,  434,  438 ;  Executive 
Committee  repudiates  G.’s  disunion  policy,  3 : 
53;  anniversary  threatened  by  Judge  Noah,  54, 
letter  from  G\,  55,  first  disunion  discussion,  57; 
assailed  by  Goodell,  62 ;  elects  G.  president,  go- 
92  ;  series  of  100  conventions,  97 ;  adopts  disunion 
policy,  locates  Executive  Committee  in  Boston, 
99,  100,  104,  official  disunion  address,  107-110; 
called  a  non-resistance  society  by  G.  Smith,  114 ; 
mobbed  by  Rynders  in  N.  Y.,  281-300;  meets 
at  Syracuse,  329,  335;  letter  to  Kossuth,  353; 
meets  again  in  N.  Y.,  382;  on  the  Nebraska  Bill, 
408;  observance  of  John  Brown’s  execution, 
490;  annual  meeting  (1861)  postponed,  4  :  20; 
third-decade  proceedings,  86-92  ;  debate  on  dis¬ 
solution,  157-161 ;  G.  withdraws,  Phillips  chosen 
president,  161. 

American  Bible  Society,  G.’s  reliance  on  it,  1 : 
266;  refuses  to  circulate  Bible  among  slaves,  478. 

American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  cen¬ 
sured  by  Lib.,%:  141 ;  slaveholding  agents  among 
Indians,  3  :  30. 

American  Colonization  Society.  See  Coloni¬ 
zation. 

American  Convention  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  1  :  89,  session  attended  by  Lundy, 
158,  address  to  public,  159. 

American  Free-Trade  League,  4  :  262. 

American  Freedman’s  Aid  [Union]  Com¬ 
mission,  founded,  4  :  165,  object,  166;  G.  its 
delegate  abroad,  190,  231. 

American  Jurist,  1 ;  310. 

American  Party.  See  Know-Nothing  Party. 

American  Peace  Society,  military  membership, 
2  :  222;  denounces  Non-Resistance  Soc.,  242. 

American  Sentinel,  2  :  424. 

American  Socialist  (Oneida),  2  :  144. 

American  Spectator  (Washington),  1  ;  234. 

American  Traveller.  See  Traveller  (Boston). 

American  Union  for  the  Relief  and  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Colored  Race,  founded,  1  :  469, 
characterized  by  A.  Walker  and  L.  Tappan,  472, 
by  C.  Tappan,  474,  proceedings,  473,  demise, 
474,  futility,  2  :  258. 

American  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
founded,  4  :  243,  letter  from  G.,  244. 

Ames,  Ellis  [d.  1884,  aged  75],  sees  Boston  mob, 
2  :  25,  27,  35,  copies  warrant  of  G. ’s  arrest,  28. 

Ames,  Fisher  [1758-1808],  quoted,  1  :  132. 


Amistad  case,  2  :  326,  4  :  255. 

Ammidon,  Miss  M.,  and  sister,  2  :  68,  105. 

Amory,  Thomas  C.,  2  :  22. 

Anderson,  Charles,  at  Sumter  celebration,  4  : 
138,  142. 

Anderson,  Robert  [1805-1871],  to  restore  the  flag 
at  Sumter,  4  :  136,  en  route,  138,  speech  at 
Fort,  141,  at  Charleston  banquet,  142. 

Anderson,  William,  Rev,  [1799-1873],  4  :  222. 

Andover,  pro-slavery  repression  in  Theol.  Semi¬ 
nary,  1  :  474, 475,  2  :  2,  3 ;  Appeal  against  Lib., 
141,  165,  167. 

Andrew,  John  Albion  [1818-1867],  Governor  of 
Mass.,  4  :  2,  16,  asked  to  suppress  Boston  mob, 
7  ;  respect  for  G.,  16 ;  enlists  colored  soldiers,  79, 
81,  demands  just  pay  for  them,  96;  presides  at 
Thompson  reception,  100 ;  celebrates  passage  of 
13th  Amendment,  127;  proposed  for  Cabinet 
officer,  131;  at  J.  T.  Fields’s,  178;  chairman  for 
national  testimonial  to  G.,  181 ;  death,  184  ;  trib¬ 
ute  from  G.,  187. — Letter  to  G.,  4  :  16. 

Andrews,  Ethan  Allen  [1787-1858],  book  on 
slavery,  1 :  473 ;  Southern  tour,  474. —  Portrait  in 
‘Memorial  Hist.  Hartford  Co.  (Conn.),’  vol.  2. 

Andrews,  N.,  3  :  195. 

Andrews,  Stephen  Pearl  [1812-1886],  3  :  147. 

Andrews,  William,  2  :  29. 

Angus,  Robert,  1  :  12,  17. 

Anthony,  Henry  [d.  Sept.  17,  1879,  in  78th  year], 
4  :  253- 

Anthony,  Susan  Brownell  [b.  South  Adams, 
Mass.,  Feb.  15,  1820],  guest  of  G.,  3  :  429; 
founds  Women’s  Loyal  Nat.  League,  4  ;  84 ;  in 
Kansas  woman-suffrage  agitation,  242. 

Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  planned,  3  :  219, 
call,  218,  220,  222,  adjourned,  227,  second  meet¬ 
ing,  262,  283. 

Anti-Slavery  Advocate,  4  :  73. 

Anti-Slavery  Bazaar,  Lowell’s  verses  on,  3  : 
178,  Mrs.  Chapman  its  soul,  229. 

Anti-Slavery  Bugle.  See  Bugle. 

Anti-Slavery  Convention  of  American  Wo¬ 
men,  in  N.  Y.,  2  :  131,  in  Philadelphia,  210,  216. 

Anti-Slavery  League  (British),  3  :  159-164, 
meetings,  159,  160,  164,  166,  printer,  174. 

Anti-Slavery  political  party,  unity  with  New 
Organization,  2 :  333 ;  discountenanced  by  Mass. 
Board,  244,  N.  Y.  A.  S.  S.,  245,  Am.  A.  S.  S., 
310,  349,  Western  Reserve  A.  S.  Convention, 
313,  Birney,  Stanton  and  E.  Wright,  310,  Wm. 
Jay,  342;  urged  by  A.  Stewart,  310,  M.  Holley, 
310,  339,  Stanton,  314,  339,  E.  Wright,  315,  Bir- 
ney,  339;  started  by  Warsaw  Convention,  319, 
confirmed  at  Arcade,  341,  and  Albany,  342,  434; 
opposition  laid  to  non-resistance,  343;  help  to 
Van  Buren,  414;  daily  organ,  418;  defeat,  428; 
pretensions  reviewed,  434-438;  Massachusetts 
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wing’s  miscellaneous  platform,  3  :  435,  opposition 
to  N.  B.  Borden,  436,  437;  G.’s  attitude  and 
criticism,  3  :  33-35 ;  swallows  up  New  Organ¬ 
ization,  35,  organ  in  Mass.,  36;  censures  dis¬ 
union,  61 ;  A.  S.  scope  defined  by  S.  P.  Chase, 
61,  and  in  Xenia  Free  Press,  62;  N.  Y.  Conven¬ 
tion  excludes  abolitionists,  62;  moral  agitation, 
34,  35>  64;  adopts  J.  Q.  Adams  as  its  own  can¬ 
didate,  97,  98 ;  recruited  by  abolition  agitation, 
233;  A.  S.  construction  of  Constitution,  114- 
116;  defeats  Clay,  139;  feeble  opposition  to 
Texas,  140 ;  approves  Mexican  War,  185 ; 
on  its  last  legs,  185,  213;  Western  members 
cordial  to  Garrisonians,  197,  200;  schism,  211- 
213;  Mass.  Convention,  213;  National  Buffalo 
Convention,  208,  233;  not  the  parent  of  Free- 
Soil  Party,  233,  234;  organs  turned  Free-Soil 
deteriorate,  365. 

Anti-Slavery  Record,  Am.  A.  S.  publication, 
1  :  483,  denounced  by  John  Tyler,  486,  burnt  at 
Charleston,  485. 

Anti-Slavery  Reporter  (N.  Y.),  3  :  386,  3  :  35; 
(Eng.),  98,  165. 

Anti-slavery  societies,  multiplication  of,  3  : 
126,  243. 

Appleton,  Daniel  Fuller  [b.  1826],  4  :  242. 

Appleton,  Nathan  [1779-1861],  3  :  140. 

Arago,  voyage  of  the,  4  :  136-140,  142,  149. 
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Benson,  George  [b.  Newport,  R.  I.,  Aug.  20, 
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moned  to  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention,  393 ;  reports 
the  breach  with  A.  Tappan,  471 ;  rumored  im¬ 
prisonment,  517,  519;  goes  to  Brooklyn,  518, 
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Channing,  91 ;  at  stable  meeting  of  Mass.  A.  S. 
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Connecticut  A.  S.  meeting,  334,  335,  at  Am.  A. 
S.  S.  anniversary,  356 ;  cares  for  J.  H.  Garrison, 
358 ;  summoned  to  Chardon-St.  Convention, 
424;  leaves  Brooklyn,  3  :  25;  founds  Northamp¬ 
ton  Community,  81,  83,  228;  at  Anti-Sabbath 
Convention,  221,  226;  host  of  G.,  229;  likeness 
to  T.  Chandler,  393. — Letters  to  G.,  2  :  38, 
Henry  Benson,  2  :  41,  S.  J.  May,  1  :  471 ;  from 
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466,  516,  519,  2  :  27,  51,  52,  82,  102,  116,  123, 
128,  138,  159,  167,  173,  189,  196,  218,  237,  240, 
262,  268,  284,  328,  332,  334,  423,  3  :  25,  39,  40, 
49.  54,  64,  72,  82,  177,  Geo.  Benson,  1  :  338, 

2  :  37,  Henry  Benson,  1  :  281,  452,  473,  491, 
493,  3  :  3,  W.  M.  Chace,  2  :  354,  A.  Crandall, 
1 :  3t7,  J.  C.  Jackson,  2:  346,  359,  Abby  Kelley, 
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G.,  2:  41;  on  Boston  mob  feeling,  1  :  491; 
companion  of  Thompson,  2  :  2,  3 ;  to  Providence, 
8,  44,  to  Boston,  45 ;  with  G.  after  mob,  47,  48, 
49;  joins  Thompson  at  St.  John,  50,  51,  121, 
return,  53;  greets  G.,  67;  lodges  with  him,  69, 
with  Knapp,  96,  98  ;  hears  Channing  preach,  98; 
failing  health,  120,  death,  121 ;  tribute  of  S.  J. 
May,  121,  C.  C.  Burleigh,  124. — Letters  to  G., 
1 :  317,  320,  322,  2  :  85,  G.  W.  Benson,  1 :  281, 
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2  :  87,  G.  W.  Benson,  2  :  41,  C.  C.  Burleigh, 
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phia,  2  :  210,  212,  213;  home  with  G.,  3  :  77, 
78,  death,  71,  funeral,  72. —  Letters  from  G., 
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pictures,  232 ;  makes  light  of  Cherokee  outrage, 
271 ;  slow  to  discern  A.  S.  agitation,  416 ;  op¬ 
poses  Calhoun’s  bill  for  censorship  of  mails, 
2  :  74;  praises  Northern  doughfaces,  80;  fears 
Southern  ultraism,  81 ;  deems  Texan  annexation 
a  disunion  conspiracy,  3  :  99;  on  Calhoun’s 
Territorial  resolutions,  217;  presents  New  Mex¬ 
ican  petition,  237;  attacked  by  Senator  Foote, 
311;  toasted  by  C.  M.  Clay,  381;  on  squatter 
sovereignty  for  slavery,  403. 
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Bible  Society.  See  Am.  Bible  Society. 
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Bigelow,  John  Prescott  [1797-1872],  3  :  307. 
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Binney,  Horace,  Jr.  [1809-1870],  4  :  101,  102. 

Bird,  Frank  W.,  presides  over  Worcester  Dis¬ 
union  Convention,  3  :  450 ;  calls  Cleveland,  460 ; 
founds  Emancipation  League,  4  :  48. 

Birney,  James  Gillespie  [b.  Danville,  Ky.,  Feb. 

4,  1792;  d.  Eagleswood,  N.  J.,  Nov.  24,  1857], 
leaves  Colonization  Soc.,  1  :  421,  422,  454;  de¬ 
fended  by  G.,  458;  literary  style,  461;  Ky.  A. 

5.  Soc.,  479 ;  letter  to  Ala.  Vigilance  Com., 
232;  printing-office  destroyed,  2  :  77,  personal 
peril,  93  ;  letter  from  Channing,  98,  tribute  to  G., 
122, 132,  disclaims  Channing’s  compliments,  132 ; 
censures  G.  for  course  towards  Clerical  Appeal, 
166;  visits  J.  Q.  Adams,  196  ;  opposed  to  A.  S. 
party,  310;  at  quarterly  meeting  Mass.  A.  S.  S., 
287,  288;  reads  non-resistants  out  of  ranks,  289, 
294 ;  reply  from  G.,  300-305,  from  Leavitt,  304, 
defended  by  L.  Lee,  304 ;  opposes  enrolment  of 
women,  297 ;  resolutions  on  political  duty,  299, 
3  :  105 ;  Third  Party  views  opposed  by  L.  Tap- 
pan,  2  :  312;  declines  Warsaw  nomination  for 
President,  319;  circular  to  A.  S.  agents,  320;  in 
Connecticut,  334 ;  Third  Party  efforts,  339 ;  re¬ 
nominated  for  President,  342 ;  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  A.  S.  Constitution,  344  ;  opposes  female 
delegates  at  World’s  Convention,  372,  favors 
anti-pro-slavery-church  resolutions,  380;  speaks 
at  meeting  of  British  and  Foreign  A.  S.  S.,  382, 
383,  at  S.  Gurney’s,  387 ;  discredits  G.  in  Eng¬ 
land,  431 ;  tract  on  Am.  churches,  3  :  29 ;  return 
to  U.  S.,  2  :  431;  vote  for  President,  428,  436; 
in  retirement,  3:36;  Presidential  candidate  in 
1844,  97,  114,  119;  exposes  J.  Q.  Adams’s  erratic 
A.  S.  course,  98;  against  disunion,  98;  secedes 
from  Liberty  Party,  211,  212,  neglected  as  nomi¬ 
nee,  2T5 ;  favors  colonization,  362 ;  descendants 
in  the  war,  4  :  79. —  Portrait  in  A.  Willey's  ‘  Hist, 
of  the  A.  S.  Cause,’  p.  131. 

Bishop,  Caroline  Garrison,  3  :  171. 

Bishop,  Francis,  Rev.,  3  :  171. 

Bishop,  Joel  Prentiss  [b.  Volney,  N.  Y.,  Mar. 
10,  1814],  3  :  39,  40. 

Bismarck,  Otto  von  [b.  1815],  4  :  191. 

Black,  Adam  [1784-1874],  publisher  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  2  :  395,  at  breakfast  to  G.,  397. 

Black,  William  [b.  1841],  4  :  196,  197. 

Blackwell,  Ellen,  3  :  429. 

Blackwell,  Henry  B.,  4  :  242. 

Blackwood’s  Magazine,  4  :  67. 

Blagden,  George  Washington,  Rev.  [d.  1884, 
aged  83],  pro-slavery,  2  : 105,  4  :  6,  succeeded  by 


Fitch,  8:136,  charged  with  slaveholding,  137, 
163,  fraternized  with  by  Phelps,  3  :  37. 

Blaine,  James  Gillespie  [b.  1830],  supports  bill 
restricting  Chinese  immigration,  4  :  296,  300, 
censured  by  G.,  297-302. 

Blair,  James  [d.  1884],  1 :  303. 

Blair,  Montgomery  [1813-1883].  4  :  116. 

Blake,  George,  2  :  103. 

Blanchard,  Abijah,  Rev.,  1  :  278. 

Blanchard,  George  A.,  4  :  232. 

Blanchard,  Joshua  P.  [1782-1868],  conservative 
peace  man,  2  :  226,  on  business  com.  of  Peace 
Convention,  227;  repudiates  Non-Resistance 
Soc.,  242  ;  at  T.  Parker’s,  3:  188. 

Bloomer,  Amelia  Jenks  [b.  1818],  costume,  3  : 
372.  389- 

Bond,  George,  2  :  189. 

Bond,  Hugh  L.  [b.  1828],  welcome  to  G.,  4  : 
X14,  takes  him  to  President  Lincoln,  115. 

Boott,  Francis  [1792-1863],  4  :  336. 

Borchardt,  Louis,  4  :  273. 

Borden,  Nathaniel  B.  [b.  Fall  River,  Mass., 
Apr.  15,  1801;  d.  there  Apr.  10,  1865],  on  Third 
Party,  2  :  311,  reelection  opposed  by  it,  436,  473, 
anti-Texas  address,  3  :  93. —  Letters  to  G.,  and 
F.  Jackson,  2  :  3x1. 

Borthwick,  Peter  [1804-1852],  agent  of  West 
India  planters,  1 :  356. 

Boston  (Mass.),  G.’s  first  visit,  1  :  51,  second,  72, 
third,  73,  strong  attachment  for  the  city,  78,  79, 
284,  349  ;  training  days,  79 ;  transition  in  munic¬ 
ipal  government,  2  :  31 ;  halls  shut  against  abo¬ 
litionists,  85 ;  moved  by  Lovejoy’s  death,  185 ; 
celebrates  Emancipation  Proclamation,  4  :  69. 

Boston  Anti-Slavery  Society,  2  :  243. 

Boston  Clique.  See  Clique. 

Boston  Evangelical  A.  S.  Society,  2  :  252. 

Boston  Female  A.  S.  Society,  founded,  1 :  305, 
first  President,  2  :  208,  third  anniversary,  5, 
meets  at  F.  Jackson’s,  51,  attended  by  H.  Mar- 
tineau,  52;  bequest  from  A.  G.  Chapman,  208, 
gift  to  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  359;  addressed  by  A. 
Kelley,  420 ;  animated  by  Mrs.  Chapman,  3  :  329 ; 
anniversary  of  its  mobbing,  422. 

Botts,  John  Minor  [1802-1869],  3  :  60. 

Bourne,  George,  Rev.  [b.  Westbury,  Wiltshire, 
England,  June  13,  1780;  d.  New  York  City, 
Nov.  20,  1845],  1  :  342,  author  of  ‘  The  Book  and 
Slavery,’  306 ;  tributes  from  G.  and  Lundy,  306 ; 
edits  Protestant,  222  ;  delegate  Nat.  A.  S.  Con¬ 
vention,  398 ;  literary  style,  461 ;  resolutions 
censuring  clerical  pro-slavery,  2  :  130 ;  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  N.  Y.,  159:  remonstrance  against  G.’s 
non-resistance,  238  ;  predicts  exclusion  of  women 
from  World’s  Convention,  357. —  Letters  to  G., 
2  :  238. —  See  particularly  the  Postscript  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  Preface  to  Volume  I. 
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Bowditch,  Henry  Ingersoll  [b.  Salem,  Mass., 
Aug.  9,  1808],  sees  Boston  mob,  2  :  34,  35  ;  labors 
for  Latimer,  3  :  67;  at  medical  examination  of 
G.,  82 ;  interview  with  Father  Mathew,  250,  254; 
son  in  the  war,  4  :  80 ;  secures  Harvard  College 
honor  for  G.,  163 ;  forms  committee  for  national 
testimonial  to  G.,  180;  fellow-passenger,  235. 
Bowditch,  Jonathan  Ingersoll  [b.  Salem, 
Mass.,  Oct.  15,  1806;  d.  Jamaica  Plain,  Feb. 
19,  1889],  4  :  184.  Brother  of  foregoing  and  of 
Bowditch,  William  Ingersoll  [b.  August  5, 
1819],  for  limited  continuance  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  4 : 
158,  trustee  of  Jackson  fund,  237. 

Bowring,  John  [1792-1872],  translator,  4  :  332, 
would  admit  women  to  World’s  Convention,  2  : 

369,  378,  hospitality  to  G.,  378,  3  :  147,  159,  to 
Mrs.  Mott,  2  :  394 ;  to  speak  on  India,  388. 

Boyce,  James  P.  [b.  Lynn,  Mass.,  1805  ;  d.  there 
1885],  2  :  228. 

Boyle,  Augustus  F.,  3  :  147,  148. 

Boyle,  James,  Rev.,  letter  on  non-resistance, 
2:  286;  wanted  in  New  England,  287;  de¬ 
nounced  by  J.  H.  Noyes,  3  :  11.  Husband  of 
Boyle,  Laura  Putnam  [d.  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1852, 
aged  48],  2  :  287. 

Bradburn,  George,  Rev.  [b.  Attleboro,  Mass., 
Mar.  4,  1806  ;  d.  Melrose,  Mass.,  July  26,  1880], 
Irish  parentage,  3  :  44 ;  at  Albany  Convention, 

2  :  309,  at  Philadelphia,  343;  delegate  to  World’s 
Convention,  353,  354,  favors  admission  of  women, 

370,  382,  at  Dr.  Bowring’s,  378,  with  O’Connell, 
379,  at  Crown  and  Anchor  Soiree,  384,  return  to 
U.  S.,  416;  votes  for  Harrison,  428;  denounces 
Colver,  3  :  5,  6;  at  Collins  reception,  17;  with 
G.  at  Nantucket,  18  ;  on  W.  M.  Chace,  24  ;  dis¬ 
likes  style  of  H.  C.  Wright  and  Pillsbury,  28  ;  his 
own  style,  29 ;  works  the  Irish  Address,  43-45,  254, 
popular  with  Irish  of  Lowell,  44;  opposes  dis¬ 
union,  60,  112;  joins  Liberty  Party,  112;  visits 
G.  sick,  207;  at  Buffalo  Convention,  214;  ex¬ 
cuses  Father  Mathew,  254 ;  favors  Cleveland  Dis¬ 
union  Convention,  461. — Letters  to  F.  Jackson, 

3  :  24,  28,  43 ;  from  G.,  2  :  354.  —  Portraits  in 
Memorial. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel  [b.  Boston,  Nov.  17,  1795; 
d.  there  Oct.  22,  1839],  a  founder  of  N.  E.  A.  S. 
S.,  1  :  278 ;  at  E.  G.  Loring’s,  2  :  99. 
Bradford,  Lydia,  1  :  476. 

Bradford,  William,  1  :  476,  2  :  198. 
Braithwaite,  Anne,  2  :  384. 

Braithwaite,  Isaac,  2  :  384. 

Brazil,  abolitionists  considered  traitors,  1  :  389. 
Breckinridge,  John,  Rev.  [1797-1841],  interview 
with  G.,  X  :  448,  speech  in  Boston,  449. 
Breckinridge,  John  Cabell  [1821-1875],  3  :  503. 
Breckinridge,  Robert  Jefferson,  Rev.  [1800- 
1871],  colonization  visit  to  Boston,  1  :  448-450  ; 


treatment  in  Providence,  1 :  450 ;  debate  with  G. 
Thompson  and  charge  against  G.,  449,  2  :  83; 
denounces  Penn.  Hall,  218;  president  Repub¬ 
lican  Nat.  Convention,  4  :  115. 

Brewer,  Simon,  1 :  314. 

Brewster,  Benjamin  Harris  [1816-1888],  1  : 
342.  Nephew  of 

Brewster,  Edmund,  1  :  342. 

Brice,  Nicholas,  presides  at  temperance  meet¬ 
ing,  1:  156;  at  trial  of  G.,  168,  169,  unfair 
rulings,  168,  170, 171, 198,  admits  there  is  nothing 
actionable,  199;  card  from  G.,  179  ;  on  G.’s  am¬ 
bition  for  martyrdom,  186. 

Briggs,  George  Nixon  [1796-1861],  messages 
as  to  Hoar  and  Hubbard,  3  :  135,  repudiates 
Texas  annexation,  135,  calls  for  Mexican  war 
volunteers,  184 ;  his  brother,  200 ;  receives  Father 
Mathew,  248. 

Briggs,  George  Ware,  Rev.  [b.  Little  Comp¬ 
ton,  R.  I.,  Apr.  8,  1810],  2  :  293. 

Briggs,  James  A.  [b.  Clermont,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  6, 
1811],  1  :  116. 

Bright,  Jacob,  at  London  breakfast  to  G.,  4  :  197, 
Manchester  dinner,  218,  host  of  G.,  274. 

Bright,  John  [1811-1889],  M.  P.,  4:  196,  218; 
knowledge  of  American  affairs,  4  :  47,  friend  of 
North,  66 ;  tribute  to  G.  Thompson’s  A.  S.  labors, 

1  :  435  •  gift  to  Cl*  testimonial,  4  : 186,  180,  trib¬ 
ute  to  G.,  189,  meets  him,  193 ;  presides  at 
London  breakfast  to  him,  196,  197,  208,  speech, 
199-203,  217,  praise  from  G.,  216,  from  press, 
218;  oratory,  229;  last  meetings  with  G.,  274, 
278,  279 ;  daughter,  280. 

Brisbane,  William  Henry,  Rev.  [1803-1878], 
3  :  362. 

Bristol  County  (Mass.)  resolutions  as  to  Lib ., 

2  :  268,  rescinded,  306. 

British  and  Foreign  A.  S.  Reporter.  See  A. 

S.  Reporter. 

British  and  Foreign  A.  S.  Society  founded, 
2  :  352,  sectarian  call  to  World’s  Convention, 
353,  rule  out  woman  delegates,  367-369,  efforts 
to  draw  in  G.,  374,  375,  anniversary  meeting, 
382,  383 ;  obstacle  to  American  abolition,  381 ; 
circulate  Colver’s  slanders  against  G.,  3  :  1, 
and  Phelps’s,  5,  and  L.  Tappan’s,  36,  but  not 
E.  Pease’s  vindication,  2,  suffer  from  treatment 
of  Collins,  4  ;  take  up  J.  L.  Brown’s  case,  151 ; 
warn  Kossuth  against  U.  S.,  343;  inertness 
during  civil  war,  4  :  65 ;  breakfast  to  G.,  274. 

British  Banner,  3  :  375. 

British  Standard,  4  :  72. 

Broadnax,  William  H.,  1  :  252. 

Brocklebank,  Samuel,  Capt.,  1  :  3,  192. 

Brockway,  Charles  J.,  1  :  56. 

Broglie,  Due  de  [1785-1870],  4  :  230,  231. 

Brook  Farm,  pre-Fourierite  Community,  3  ;  81, 
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suggested  by  Channing,  2  :  205,  founded  by  G. 
Ripley,  421. 

Brooke,  Abraham,  3  :  330. 

Brooke,  Samuel  [d.  Alliance,  O.,  Mar.  29, 1889], 
Gen.  Agent  W.  A.  S.  S.,  3  :  203,  Ohio  Tour 
with  G.,  195,  201,  203,  to  Boston,  208,  209; 
prompts  Douglass  to  found  North  Star ,  210; 
favors  Cleveland  Convention,  461. 

Brooks,  Charles  Timothy,  Rev.  [1813-1883], 
1  :  463. 

Brooks,  Nathan,  2  :  287. 

Brooks,  Peter  Chardon  [1767-1849],  1  :  488. 

Brooks,  Preston  Smith  [1819-1857],  beats  Sum¬ 
ner,  3  :  434 ;  would  have  the  South  seize  Wash¬ 
ington,  435. 

Brougham,  Henry  [1779-1868],  abolitionist,  3  : 
354 ;  on  slavery,  1  :  211 ;  on  G.  Thompson's  A. 
S.  services,  435,  and  oratory,  436;  urges  him  to 
the  law,  436;  on  John  L.  Brown’s  case,  3  :  151 ; 
pro-Southern,  4  :  67. 

Brown,  Antoinette  L.,  Rev.  [b.  Henrietta,  N. 
Y.,  May  20,  1825],  ordained,  3  :  389,  mobbed, 
391. —  Portrait  in  ‘Autographs  for  Freedom,’ 
vol.  2. 

Brown,  Benjamin  Gratz  [1826-1885],  Mis¬ 
souri  emancipationist,  4  :  87. 

Brown,  David  Paul  [1795-1872],  dissuaded  from 
colonization,  1  :  413;  mobbed  in  N.  Y.,  447; 
introduces  Thompson  in  Philadelphia,  2  :  2 ; 
speech  at  Penn.  Hall,  214,  215. 

Brown,  George  Center,  4  :  57. 

Brown,  Goold  [1791-1857],  1 :  287,  288. 

Brown,  Henry  “  Box,”  3  :  247. 

Brown,  John  [b.  Torrington,  Conn.,  May  9, 
1800;  d.  Charlestown,  Va.,  Dec.  2,  1859],  in  a 
Boston  mob,  3  :  487;  goingto  Kansas,  417,  418; 
Pottawatomie  reprisals,  436 ;  meets  G.,  487;  at 
N.  E.  A.  S.  Convention,  488 ;  Missouri  raid, 
487,  490;  Virginia  invasion  scheme,  440,  490,  in¬ 
timated,  472,  his  confidants,  472,  487,  4  :  48,  134, 
followers,  3  :  424,  seizes  Harper’s  Ferry,  486, 
interview  with  Mason,  487,  489,  judged  by  G., 
486,  488,  489,  491,  address  to  the  court,  and 
sentence,  490,  491,  letters  from  jail,  461,  487, 
hung,  2  :  184,  3  :  490,  494,  body  taken  North, 
4  ;  133,  commemorative  meetings,  3  :  461,  490, 
505,  4:  3;  relation  to  G.  as  pioneer,  3  :  493,  par¬ 
allel,  492,  493;  condemned  by  Seward,  497,  4: 
12,  and  Nat.  Republican  Convention,  3  :  502, 
4  :  18;  aid  for  family,  2,  6;  soul  marching  on, 
28,  John  Brown  song,  81,  141,  144,  bust  unveiled, 
70,  daughter  teaches  freedmen  in  Wise’s  home, 
133;  compared  to  Gen.  Anderson,  138;  Life  by 
Redpath,  134,  Webb,  and  Sanborn,  3  ;  491. — 
Portraits  in  each. 

Brown,  John  [1810-1882],  author  of  ‘Rab,’  4  : 
221,  second  meeting  with  G.,  283. 


Brown,  John  L.,  sentenced  to  death  for  helping 
a  runaway,  3  :  151,  260,  British  excitement,  151, 
152,  sentence  commuted,  152. 

Brown,  Leah  Fox,  3  :  408. 

Brown,  Moses  [b.  Sept.  23, 1738;  d.  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Sept.  8,  1836],  host  of  G.,  1  :  286,  288. 

Brown,  Nicholas  [1784-1868],  captain  of  Fran¬ 
cis ,  1  :  165 ;  denounced  by  G.,  1  :  66 ;  kindness 
to  slaves,  169,  195;  witness  in  Todd’s  suit,  195, 
G.’s  comments,  107. 

Brown,  Sylvanus,  2 :  426. 

Brown,  William  Wells  [b.  Lexington,  Ky., 
1826;  d.  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Nov.  6,  1884],  colored 
orator,  3:311;  visits  England,  259;  recruits 
colored  troops,  4  :  79. 

Browne,  John  White  [b.  Salem,  Mass.,  Mar.  29, 
1810;  d.  Mass.,  May  1,  i860],  career,  3  :  226,  at 
Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  220,  226. 

Brownlow,  William  Gannaway,  Rev.  [1805- 
1877],  4  :  115. 

Brownson,  Orestes  Augustus,  Rev.  [1803- 
1876],  thinks  currency  the  main  question,  2  :  246 ; 
odious  to  J.  Q.  Adams,  224. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen  [1794-1878],  at  Kossuth 
dinner,  3  :  348;  toasted  by  C.  M.  Clay,  381; 
veteran  journalist,  4  :  170;  meets  G.,  193. 

Bryce,  James  [b.  1838],  4  :  280. 

Buchanan,  James  [1791-1868],  Presidential  can¬ 
didate,  3  :  443,  445,  447,  450,  elected,  434  ; 
Cabinet,  4  :  142 ;  approves  the  subjugation  of 
Kansas,  3  :  457,  favors  Lecompton  Constitution, 
467;  on  Southern  panic  after  Harper’s  Ferry, 
495 ;  duty  to  maintain  Union,  4:15;  goes  out 
of  office,  16. 

Buckingham,  Joseph  Tinker  [1779-1861],  edi¬ 
tor  Boston  Courier ,  praises  G.’s  conduct  of  Free 
Press ,  1  :  71,  and  spirits  in  Baltimore  jail,  179  ; 
call  from  G.,  192  ;  invokes  the  law  against  him, 
246;  manliness,  521;  praise  from  J.  R.  Lowell, 
246. —  Letters  to  F.  Jackson,  2  :  7  ;  fro7n  G., 
1 :  179. 

Buffum,  Arnold  [b.  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  1782;  d. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Mar.  13,  1859],  career,  1  : 
281,  early  friend  of  Lib.,  273,  forms  N.  E.  A.  S.  S., 
280,  first  president,  281 ;  A.  S.  lecturer,  282,  302; 
converts  E.  L.  Capron,  398  ;  assists  P.  Crandall, 
319,  320;  debate  with  J.  N.  Danforth,  323  ;  urges 
G.’s  mission  to  England,  326,  327;  lectures  in 
Eastern  Mass.,  327;  delegate  to  Nat.  A.  S.  Con¬ 
vention,  395,  398;  Phila.  agent’ of  Lib.,  429; 
hospitality  to  G.,  430,  scheme  for  his  support, 
433  >  opposes  disunion,  3  :  101 ;  unable  to  attend 
Mass.  A.  S.  S.  anniversary,  448;  dies,  476. — 
Letters  to  G.,  1  :  290,  319,  322,  326,  327,  429, 
430,  B.  C.  Bacon,  1  :  468,  T.  Clarkson,  1  :  363,  I. 
Knapp,  1  :  327  ;  from  J.  Cropper,  1  :  3^8,  J. 
Kenrick,  1  :  419,  C.  Stuart,  1  :  367. 
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Buffum,  James  Needham  [b.  N.  Berwick, 
Me.,  May  16,  1807;  d.  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  12, 
1887],  witnesses  Boston  mob,  2  :  26,  4  :  293  ; 
British  tour  with  F.  Douglass,  3  :  153,  155,  at 
G.  Combe’s,  177,  brings  back  A.  S.  Memorial 
from  United  Secession  Church,  168 ;  colloquy 
with  B.  F.  Hallett,  324,  325. 

Bugle,  Anti-Slavery,  organ  Ohio  A.  S.  S.,  3  : 
135,  210,  editors,  204,  392,  suspends,  4  :  30. 

Burgoyne,  John  [1722-1792],  4  :  206. 

Burke,  Edmund,  2  :  130. 

Burleigh,  Charles  Calistus  [b.  Plainfield, 
Conn.,  Nov.  3,  1810;  d.  Florence,  Mass.,  June 
13,  1878],  career,  1  :  476;  champion  ofP.  Cran¬ 
dall,  416;  talk  with  Mary  Emerson,  476;  wit¬ 
nesses  Boston  mob,  2  :  n,  13,  14,  17,  18,  22,  38, 
reports  it,  44 ;  calls  on  G.  W.  Benson,  38 ;  de¬ 
scribes  Boston  after  mob,  39 ;  edits  Lib.t  44,  84  ; 
with  G.  on  his  return,  47,  48;  resolutions  in 
support  of  Lib.y  113,  331;  at  Penn.  Hall,  217,  at 
annual  meeting  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  348,  349;  doubts 
as  to  Collins’s  mission,  416;  confidence  from  G. 
Smith  as  to  Etnancifiator,  3:4;  moderate  anti¬ 
clerical  expression,  27,  on  S.  S.  Foster’s  lec¬ 
turing,  29,  his  own  manner,  29 ;  at  a  Fourierite 
convention,  95  ;  edits  Penn.  Freeman ,  101 ;  con¬ 
verted  to  disunion,  101,  in,  112;  presents  banner 
to  G.,  1 12  ;  lectures  in  Ohio,  194 ;  jailed  for  selling 
books  on  Sunday,  223;  at  Anti- Sabbath  Conven¬ 
tion,  221,  226;  in  Rynders  mob,  298;  at  N.  E. 
Convention,  301 ;  writes  A.  S.  History  of  John 
Brown  Year,  491  ;  asks  G.  to  write  his  autobi¬ 
ography,  4  :  257;  death,  254,  tribute  from  G., 
289 ;  powerful  debater,  319,  anecdote  of  his 
personal  appearance,  320. — Letters  to  G.,  2:  51, 
Henry  Benson,  2  :  39,  E.  M.  Davis,  2  :  124,  J. 
M.  McKim,  2  :  159,  322,  S.  J.  May,  1  :  476 

Burleigh,  Cyrus  Moses  [b.  Plainfield,  Conn., 
Feb.  8,  1820;  d.  Sunnyside,  Pa.,  Mar.  7,  1855], 
at  N.  Y.  anniversary,  2  :  348,  at  Groton  Conven¬ 
tion,  421.  Son  of 

Burleigh,  Rinaldo  [1774-1863],  1  ;  476. 

Burleigh,  William  Henry  [b.  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  Feb.  2,  1812  ;  d.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mar. 
18,  1871],  3  :  330,  4  ;  80. 

Burlingame,  Anson  [1820-1870],  at  Hale  din¬ 
ner,  3  :  381,  treaty  with  China,  4  :  300. 

Burnet,  John,  Rev.,  at  World’s  Convention, 
2  :  370,  372;  at  meeting  of  A.  S.  League,  3  : 
166. 

Burns,  Anthony  [b.  Va.,  1830;  d.  St.  Cather¬ 
ine’s,  Canada,  July  27,  1862],  fugitive  case,  2  ; 
20,  3  :  409-412,  415. 

Burr,  Aaron  [1756-1836],  A.  S.  vote  in  N.  Y., 
1  :  275  ;  interview  with  G.,  276. 

Burritt,  Elihu  [1810-1879],  3  :  461. 

Burtis,  Lewis,  3  :  64. 


Bushnell,  Horace,  Rev.  [1802-1876],  on  the 
rude  abolitionists,  2  :  132,  against  woman  suf¬ 
frage,  4  :  244,  245. 

Butler,  Andrew  Pickens  [1796-1857],  fugitive- 
slave  bill,  3  :  246,  275. 

Butler,  Benjamin  Franklin  [b.  1818],  would 
suppress  slave  insurrections,  4  :  23,  28,  makes 
contrabands  of  slaves,  24,  authority  from  Secre¬ 
tary  Cameron,  32;  rival  candidate  of  Lincoln, 
104 ;  support  from  W.  Phillips,  293 ;  Gov.  of 
Mass.,  1  :  258. 

Butler,  George,  Rev.,  4  :  278.  Husband  of 

Butler,  Josephine  E.,  agitation  against  Con¬ 
tagious  Diseases  Acts,  4  :  248,  281 ;  supporters, 
280-282;  meets  G.,  271,  praised  by  him,  277; 
farewell  to  him,  284;  success,  285. — Letter  to 
G.,  4  :  272  ;  fro7n  R.  F.  Martineau,  4  :  278. 

Butler,  Matthew  Calbraith  [b.  1836],  4  ;  295. 

Buxton,  Charles  [1822-1871],  of  committee  on 
London  breakfast  to  G.,  4  :  196,  letter  of  regret, 
199. 

Buxton,  Thomas  Fowell  [1786-1845],  English 
abolitionist,  1  :  146,  4 :  202,  231;  M.  P.,  succes¬ 
sor  of  Wilberforce,  1 :  351 ;  appearance  and  char¬ 
acter,  352 ;  thinks  G.  a  black  man,  351,  4  :  215; 
reproached  by  Cresson,  1 :  371 ;  at  Wilberforce’s 
funeral,  379;  talk  with  G.  as  to  Thompson,  436; 
meets  G.  again,  2 :  385,  387 ;  anecdote  of  O’Con¬ 
nell,  3 :  354 ;  posterity,  4  : 195. — Letters  to  G.,  1 : 
369,  E.  Wright,  1:425. —  See,  as  to  portrait, 
1  •  359- 

Buxton,  Thomas  Fowell,  of  committee  on  Lon¬ 
don  breakfast  to  G.,  4  :  196,  letter  of  regret,  199. 

Byron,  Lady  [1792-1860],  talk  with  G.,  2:  376, 
dines  with  him,  387. 

Cabot,  James  Elliot  [b.  1821],  3  :  133. 

Cabot,  Samuel,  Jr.  [d.  1885],  3  :  481. 

Cabot,  Susan,  2  :  55. 

Cairnes,  John  Elliot  [1824-1875],  friend  of  the 
North,  4  :  66,  216,  his  4  Slave  Power,’  73,  sup¬ 
porter  of  Lincoln,  120,  121,  letter  of  regret  to 
London  breakfast  to  G.,  199. 

Caledonian  Mercury,  4  :  72. 

Calhoun,  John  Caldwell  [1782-1850],  ultra  pro¬ 
slavery  leader,  2  :  81 ;  talk  with  J.  Q.  Adams, 
4  :  324 ;  bill  to  keep  A.  S.  matter  from  South,  1  : 
232,  his  own  mail  tampered  with,  500,  plan  for 
pro-slavery  censorship  of  mail,  2  :  74,  104 ;  calls 
on  Government  to  suppress  abolition,  197,  248 ; 
would  receive  Vermont  anti-Texas  resolutions, 
247;  clamors  for  Creole  reparation,  3  :  51 ;  pos¬ 
sible  Presidential  candidate,  97;  Texas  treaty 
defeated,  120,  237;  newspaper  organ,  130;  dis- 
unionist,  142,  216  ;  on  the  balance  of  power,  215, 
216;  would  extend  the  Missouri  parallel,  217, 
402 ;  declares  Territories  open  to  slavery,  217, 
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3:  237;  dreads  Mexican  dismemberment,  237; 
frantic  state  of  mind,  237 ;  holds  aloof  from  elec¬ 
tion,  238,  address  to  South,  245,  246 ;  ex-Presi- 
dential  candidate,  273  ;  last  speech,  275 ;  on 
Episcopal  Church  being  pro-slavery,  275,  289; 
dies,  382 ;  grave  visited  by  G.,  4  :  144,  208. 

California,  bill  to  organize  free,  3  :  236,  Clayton 
compromise  to  make  it  slave,  237,  struggle  of 
1849,  244»  245>  Clay’s  Omnibus  Bill,  273,  274, 
276 ;  passes  fugitive-slave  law,  369. 

Calvin,  John  [1509-1564],  2  :  no. 

Cambell,  David,  2  :  223. 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  A.  S.  Society,  1  :  462,  463, 
imitated  by  Am.  Union,  470. 

Cameron,  Simon  [b.  1799],  authorizes  employ¬ 
ing  fugitives  from  loyal  slaveholders,  4  :  32, 
overruled  by  Lincoln,  33. 

Campbell,  Alexander,  Rev.  [1786-1866],  2:  78. 

Campbell,  George  [b.  1824],  4  :  274. 

Campbell,  John,  Rev.  [1794-1867],  accuses  G. 
of  infidelity,  3  :  177,  375. 

Campbell,  John  Reid,  aids  G.  in  Boston  mob, 

2  :  20,  visit  from  G.  W.  Benson,  38. 

Canaan  (N.  H.),  Noyes  Academy  mobbed,  1:494; 

pro-slavery  vigilance  committee,  2  :  77. 

Candlish,  Robert  Smith  [1806-1873],  3  :  164. 

Canning,  George  [1770-1827].  4  :  194. 

Canterbury  (Conn.),  uprising  against  P.  Cran¬ 
dall’s  colored  school,  1  :  3 19-321 ;  gets  a  law 
against  it,  323. 

Capron,  Effingham  L.  [b.  Pomfret,  Conn.,  Mar. 
29,  1791;  d.  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  16,  1859], 
convert  to  abolition,  1  :  398 ;  delegate  to  Nat. 
A.  S.  Convention,  397 ;  officer  of  Peace  Conven¬ 
tion,  2  :  227 ;  president  of  Non-Resistance  So¬ 
ciety,  229,  328 ;  death,  3  :  476. 

Carey,  Mathew  [1760-1839],  1  :  296. 

Carleton,  W.  T.,  4  :  131. 

Carlyle,  Thomas  [1795-1S81],  letters  from  Emer¬ 
son,  2  :  77,  3  :  25. 

Carpenter,  Lant,  Rev.  [1780-1840],  3  :  171. 

Carpenter,  Mary  [1807-1877],  friendship  with 
G.,  3  :  171,  death,  4  :  280. —  Letters  from  S. 
May,  Jr.,  3  :  172,  187,  188,  21 1.  Sister  of 

Carpenter,  Philip  Pearsall,  Rev.  [1819-1877], 

3  :  171. 

Carroll,  Charles  [1737-1832],  1  :  297. 

Carver,  John  [d.  1621],  2  :  198. 

Cary,  Alice  [1820-1871],  4  :  36.  Sister  of 

Cary,  Phoebe  [1824-1871],  4  :  36. 

Cass,  Lewis  [1782-1866],  Presidential  candidate, 
3,  231,  235,  238 ;  would  suspend  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations  with  Austria,  341 ;  attacks  G.  Thompson 
in  Senate,  327,  332 ;  doctrine  of  squatter  sover¬ 
eignty,  402. 

Cassey,  Joseph  [b.  West  Indies;  d.  Jan.,  1848, 
59th  year],  1  :  342  ;  aid  in  buying  ‘  Thoughts  on 
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Colon./  1  :  312;  agent  of  Lib.,  325. — Letter  to 
I.  Knapp,  1  :  325. 

Castlereagh,  Lord  [1769-1822],  3  :  44. 

Catholic  Church  and  slavery,  3  :  275,  288. 
Cavender,  Thomas  S.  [b.  Aug.  26,  1822],  3  : 
101. 

Centinel  (Boston),  2  :  5. 

Chace,  Elizabeth  Buffum  [b.  Dec.  9,  1806],  1: 
39s* 

Chace,  William  M.  [b.  Providence,  R.  I.,  May 
3,  1814;  d.  N.  Y.  City,  Sept.  1,  1862],  a  Provi¬ 
dence  abolitionist,  1  :  314,  brother-in-law  of  T. 
Davis,  2  :  340;  call  from  G.,  46;  visits  N.  Y., 
348.  359 ;  speaks  at  Springfield  Convention, 
419;  no-organizationist,  3  :  23,  community  with 
C.  A.  Greene,  23,  25. — Letters  to  G.  W.  Benson, 
2  :  354 ;  from  N.  H.  Whiting,  3  :  24. 
Chadwick,  John  White,  Rev.  [b.  1840],  4  :  145. 
Chalmers,  Thomas,  Rev.  [1780-1847],  raises 
funds  for  Free  Church,  3  :  150. 

Chalmers,  William,  Rev.,  Free  Church  collect¬ 
ing  agent  in  U.  S.,  3  :  152;  exposes  G.’s  heresy, 
152,  153- 

Chamberlain,  Daniel  Henry  [b.  1835],  conver¬ 
sation  with  Lincoln,  4  :  132,  Gov.  of  S.  C.,  295, 
on  G.  ’s  letter  to  Blaine,  302. 

Chandler,  Elizabeth  Margaret  [b.  Centre, 
Del.,  Dec.  24,  1807;  d.  Raisin,  Mich.,  Nov.  2, 
1834],  writes  for  Genius ,  1  :  145 ;  brother,  3  : 
392 ;  grave,  393.  Sister  of 
Chandler,  Thomas,  3  :  392,  393. 

Channing,  Walter  [1786-1876],  3  :  188.  Bro.  of 
Channing,  William  Ellery,  Rev.  [1780-1842], 
his  person,  1 :  357,  uncle  of  W.  H.  Channing, 
2  :  422,  pastor  of  Chapmans,  49  ;  scheme  of  com¬ 
pensated  emancipation,  3  :  461,  462 ;  visit  to  W. 
Indies,  1  :  466,  3  :  24;  church  attended  by  G., 
1  :  78,  2  :  98,  private  A.  S.  appeals  from  G.,  1  : 
214,  464,  4  :  310,  2  :  90;  A.  S.  stimulus  from 
Mrs.  Child,  90,  from  E.  G.  Loring,  55 ;  letter 
to  Miss  Aikin,  1  :  296 ;  riot  sermon,  465-467 ; 
avoidance  ofG.,  466,  2  :  97,  98, 424,  3  :  242,  243; 
dislikes  immediatism,  1  :  466,  and  A.  S.  organi¬ 
zation,  2  :  56,  3  :  23;  not  wanted  by  Am.  Union, 

1  :  470 ;  congregation  disturbed  by  A.  S.  notice, 

2  :  5;  *  Essay  on  Slavery  ’  in  press,  90,  ap¬ 
pears,  1  :  439,  466,  2  :  54,  praised  by  E.  G. 
Loring,  55,  censured  by  G.,  54,  57,  61,  65,  66, 
84,  86,  89-93,  by  Phelps,  62,  63,  by  J.  T.  Austin, 
68,  by  Goodell,  89,  91-93,  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  91, 
by  South,  3  :  242;  shakes  hands  with  G.,  2  : 
94,  96,  97,  3  :  242 ;  host  of  H.  Martineau,  2  : 
97,  98;  sermons  described  by  G.,  98,  106;  letter 
to  Birney,  98,  132  ;  on  public  quiet  about  slavery, 
99;  heads  call  for  Lovejoy  meeting,  188,  speech, 
189,  letter  to  abolitionists,  191,  205;  peace  lec¬ 
ture,  222 ;  letter  to  Clay,  282 ;  at  Chardon-St. 
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Convention,  3  :  424;  impulse  to  Brook  Farm  ex¬ 
periment,  205,  3  :  25  ;  influence  as  affected  by 
A.  S.  organization,  24;  work  on  W.  I.  Emanci¬ 
pation,  25,  29  ;  on  pro-slavery  Am.  religion,  29  ; 
opposes  political  abolition,  33  ;  pamphlet  *  Duty 
of  the  Free  States,’  51,  57,  61 ;  on  Webster’s 
Creole  action,  51 ;  would  divorce  slavery  from 
national  concerns,  57,  and  dissolve  Union  sooner 
than  admit  Texas,  61,  moral  attitude  towards  the 
Constitution,  116;  West  India  emancipation  ad¬ 
dress  and  death,  78;  Life  reviewed  by  G.,  239, 
4  :  314;  works  read  by  Kossuth,  3  :  342;  quoted 
in  favor  of  abolitionists,  4:5,  39  1  G.’s  letter  to 
Newport  Memorial  meeting,  302. — Letters  from 
G.,  1  :  214,  464,  3  :  90;  Follen,  3  :  205;  G. 
Ticknor,  3  :  108. — Portrait  (best  copy)  in  C.  T. 
Brooks’s  Memorial  vol.  Uncle  of 

Channing,  William  Ellery  [b.  1818],  3  :  357. 

Channing,  William  Henry,  Rev.  [1810-1884], 
Harvard  graduate,  3  :  188,  member  Cambridge 
A.  S.  S.,  1  :  463,  calls  Chardon-St.  Convention, 
3  :  422 ;  exposition  of  A.  S.  disunion,  3  :  103  ; 
at  T.  Parker’s,  188  ;  Life  of  Dr.  Channing,  238 ; 
on  Alcott’s  club  list,  262 ;  at  N.  E.  Convention, 
301 ;  at  London  breakfast  to  G.,  4  :  197. — 
Letter  to  G.,  3  :  103. —  Portrait  in  Frothing- 
ham’s  Memoir. 

Chapin,  Edwin  Hubbell,  Rev.  [1814-1880],  at 
T.  Parker’s,  3  :  188 ;  church  open  to  abolition¬ 
ists,  408;  in  Vt.  with  G.,  4  :  165. 

Chaplin,  Jeremiah,  Rev.  [1776-1841],  host  of 
G.,  1  :  290,  letter  to  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention,  399. 

Chaplin,  William  Lawrence  [b.  Groton,  Mass., 
Oct.  27,  1796 ;  d.  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  28, 
1871],  Third  Party  worker,  2  :  339-341,  3  : 
64,  at  N.  Y.  anniversary,  2  :  348,  at  Rochester, 
3  :  65 ;  on  decline  of  Liberty  Party,  185,  secedes 
from  it,  2ii;  victim  of  Slave  Power,  65. — Por¬ 
trait  in  ‘Case  of  W.  L.  Chaplin,  1851.* 

Chapman,  Ann  Greene  [d.  Boston,  Mar.  24, 
1837,  aged  35],  at  mobbed  A.  S.  meeting,  2  :  12; 
death,  208. — Letter  to  G.,  2  :  207.  Daughter  of 

Chapman,  Henry  [b.  Salem,  Mass. ;  d.  Boston, 
Nov.  23,  1846,  aged  75],  merchant,  2  :  49  ;  house 
used  for  A.  S.  Fair,  68;  liberality  to  cause,  84,  to 
G.,  207;  survives  his  son,  3  :  79.  Father  of 

Chapman,  Henry  Grafton  [b.  Boston,  May  3, 
1804;  d.  Oct.  3,  1842],  descent,  2  :  49 ;  home, 
3  :  90 ;  gives  information  to  Mayor  Lyman,  2  : 
32;  witnesses  Boston  mob,  13;  helps  Thompson 
depart,  50 ;  host  of  G.,  96 ;  meets  H.  Martineau, 
98;  remonstrates  with  N.  Y.  Exec.  Com.,  279; 
delegate  to  World’s  Convention,  353 ;  raises 
money  for  Standard,  359;  at  Chardon-St.  Con¬ 
vention,  424 ;  return  from  Hayti,  3:17;  death, 
78,  funeral,  79. — Letters  from  E.  Quincy,  2  : 
194,  195.  Husband  of 


Chapman,  Maria  Weston  [b.  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  July  25,  1806;  d.  there  July  12,  1885], 
descent,  2  :  49;  pillar  of  Boston  Fern.  A.  S.  S., 
10,  at  mobbed  meeting,  12,  account  of  it,  12,  13, 
15, 16,  34,  hostess  of  the  expelled  society,  15,  i/6; 
visits  Thompson,  43,  has  his  portrait  painted, 
68;  hostess  of  G.,  95,  96,  99;  on  his  shaking 
hands  with  Channing,  96 ;  meets  H.  Martineau, 
98  ;  invites  G.  to  hear  Channing,  and  Channing 
to  meet  G.,  98;  holds  an  A.  S.  meeting,  105; 
verses  on  70  Agents’  meeting,  114;  talk  with 
Grimkes,  161,  with  R.  F.  Wallcut,  422;  at  Love- 
joy  meeting,  189;  in  Philadelphia,  213,  speaks 
at  Penn.  Hall,  214,  215,  217,  224;  hopes  of 
Peace  Convention,  224,  put  on  committee,  227, 
228;  secretary  Non-Resistance  Society,  229; 
reports  Stanton’s  behavior  to  G.,  273,  and 
Trask-Goodell  peace  incident,  277;  testimonial 
to  Lib,,  279;  pecuniary  support  of  G.,  240; 
reply  to  H.  Clay,  282;  edits  Non-Resistant ,  326; 
at  Non-Resistance  meeting,  327;  founds  Liberty 
Bell ,  49,  432 ;  made  member  Exec.  Com.  Am. 
A.  S.  S.,  349,  and  delegate  to  World’s  Con¬ 
vention,  353 ;  guarantees  support  of  Standard , 
359,  360 ;  greetings  to  E.  Pease,  406,  412  ;  reports 
A.  Kelley’s  speech,  419 ;  calls  Chardon-St 
Convention,  422,  reports  it,  3  :  5,  disquiets  Chan¬ 
ning,  2  :  424,  at  final  sessions,  3  :  9 ;  return  from 
Hayti,  17,  18;  on  A.  Kelley’s  and  S.  S.  Foster’s 
style,  29 ;  on  Whittier’s  desire  for  reunion,  35 ; 
loses  her  husband,  79 ;  activity  in  1842,  79 ; 
on  non-resistance  as  a  reformer’s  temper,  80 ; 
literary  taste,  83;  edits  Lib.  for  G.,  84,  155,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  Standard ,  101 ;  finds  disunion 
policy  in  Declaration  of  Sentiments,  105 ;  secre¬ 
tary  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  107;  reports  G.’s  speech  at 
N.  E.  Convention,  113,  and  farewell  to  colored 
people,  155 ;  part  in  Rogers  controversy,  123, 
127;  character  by  Lowell,  179,  184;  at  T.  Park¬ 
er’s,  188  ;  foresees  F.  Douglass’s  defection,  21 1 ; 
hint  to  Quincy,  218 ;  signs  call  for  Anti-Sabbath 
Convention,  220 ;  makes  Hovey’s  acquaintance, 
221;  goes  abroad,  G.’s  tribute,  229;  hostess  of 
Mrs.  Stowe,  395  ;  returns  to  U.  S.,  421,  422, 431- 
433 ;  on  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  458 ;  bodyguard 
to  W.  Phillips,  505;  praise  of  G.’s  course,  4  : 
34 ,  37 ;  withdraws  from  A.  S.  Festival,  42 ; 
daughters,  196,  197,  226 ;  remembered  by  G. 
abroad,  219 ;  asks  him  to  write  his  autobiography, 
257 ;  Life  of  H.  Martineau,  268 ;  her  friendship 
for  G.  an  honor,  269. — Letters  to  G.,  2  :  224, 
240,  3  :  458,  Louisa  Loring,  3  :  79,  J.  M.  Mc- 
Kim,  4  :  34,  36,  H.  Martineau,  2  ;  189,  L.  Mott, 
3  :  35,  R.  D.  Webb,  3  :  127,  H.  C.  Wright,  3  : 
80;  from  G.,  2  :  360,  362,  3  :  431,  4  :  268,  V. 
Hugo,  3  :  354,  Anne  Knight,  2  :  367,  H.  Mar¬ 
tineau,  2  :  378,  N.  TourguenefF,  3  :  421. 
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Chapman,  Mary  Gray  [d.  Boston,  Nov.  8,  1874, 
76th  year],  at  A.  S.  Fair,  2  :  68;  at  Mrs.  Chap¬ 
man's,  105;  her  messenger,  3  :  433 .—  Letter 
from  W.  Phillips,  2  :  413.  Daughter  of 

Chapman,  Sarah  Greene  [d.  July  31, 1847,  aged 
73]»  2  •  49* 

Chardon- Street  Convention,  proceedings,  2  : 
421-431;  reported  by  Mrs.  Chapman,  3  :  5,  in¬ 
jures  G.’s  character  abroad,  1,  5,  6,  and  Lib's 
circulation,  40;  last  sessions,  7;  sequel,  133. 

Charleston  (S.  C.),  bonfire  of  A.  S.  documents, 
1  :  485,  488,  espionage  of  mails,  488  ;  meeting  to 
incite  abolition  mobs,  492 ;  scenes  at  Nat.  Dem. 
Convention,  3  :  500;  captured  by  Union  forces, 
4  :  134,  visited  by  G.,  139,  scenes  during  Sumter 
celebration,  139-152. 

Charlton,  John,  4  :  220. 

Chartists,  interfere  with  A.  S.  meetings,  2  :  399, 
400,  factions,  3  :  159;  addressed  by  G.,  173. 

Chartres,  Due  de  [b.  1840],  4  :  195. 

Chase,  Salmon  Portland  [1808-1873],  defines 
Liberty  Party’s  scope,  3  :  61,  62;  letter  from 
Seward  on  Texas,  138;  excluded  from  Senate 
committees,  273;  hopeful  of  A.  S.  issue,  406; 
Presidential  aspirant,  482,  4  :  104,  105;  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Treasury,  116;  attentions  to  G.  Thomp¬ 
son,  101;  at  H.  W.  Davis’s  commemoration,  177; 
approves  national  testimonial  to  G.,  183,  186. 

Cheever,  George  Barrell,  Rev.  [b.  1807], 
abolitionist,  1  :  454  ;  *  Commonplace  Book  of 
Poetry,’  4  :  315;  trial  for  libel,  1  :  478,  2  :  63; 
at  Garrison’s  reception,  4  :  36;  A.  S.  sermon,  35, 
37 ;  church  opened  to  abolitionists,  78. 

Cherokees,  dispossessed  of  their  lands  in  Georgia, 
1  :  156,  270,  271,  defended  by  Senator  Freling- 
huysen,  182 ;  slaveholders,  3  :  30. 

Chesson,  Frederick  William  [b.  Rochester, 
Eng.,  Nov.  22, 1833;  d.  London,  Apr.  29,  1888], 
son-in-law  of  G.  Thompson,  4  :  65,  66,  194 ;  edits 
Dial)  65,  Morning  Star ,  72 ;  A.  S.  activity,  66, 
reports  English  agitation  for  the  North,  71;  at 
London  breakfast  to  G.,  196-199,  publishes  pro¬ 
ceedings,  218 ;  greets  G.  (1877),  273. — Letters  to 
G.,  4  :  67,  71. —  Portrait  in  Aborigines*  Friend , 
Mar.,  1889. 

Child,  David  Lee  [b.  West  Boylston,  Mass., 
July  8,  1794;  d.  Wayland,  Mass.,  Sept.  18, 1874], 
Harvard  graduate,  1  :  213,  lawyer  and  editor,  73, 
273;  comments  on  G.’s  libel  trial,  229;  partin 
founding  New  Eng.  A.  S.  Soc’y,  278-280;  trus¬ 
tee  Noyes  Academy,  454 ;  catechizes  A.  Law¬ 
rence,  455 ;  literary  style,  461  ;  accompanies 
Thompson,  2  :  3;  projected  trip  to  Texas,  105  ; 
on  non-resistance  in  A.  S.  Constitution,  304,  on 
Third  Party,  312;  on  World’s  Convention,  351, 
delegate  thereto,  353;  reporter  for  Standard , 
360,  editor,  3  :  20,  49,  83,  92 ;  disunion  petition, 


3  :  60 ;  on  Emancipator  transfer,  84 ;  Whiggery 
objected  to,  92,  97;  defence  of  J.  Q.  Adams’s  A. 
S.  character,  97 ;  wants  disunion  or  emancipa¬ 
tion,  98,  but  opposes  G.’s  disunion  policy,  100, 
101;  withdraws  from  Standard ,  101 ;  meets  G., 
228,  229;  death,  4  :  255. —  Letter  to  G.,  2  :  1. 

Child,  Isaac,  1  :  278. 

Child,  Lydia  Maria  [b.  Medford,  Mass.,  Feb. 
11,  1802;  d.  Wayland,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1880], 
nie  Francis,  married  D.  L.  Child,  1  :  73;  relig¬ 
ious  views  censured  by  G.,  157;  talks  about  G. 
during  his  imprisonment,  229  ;  first  meeting  and 
its  effect,  1  :  418,  2  ;  90;  her  ‘Appeal,’  1  :  418, 
2  :  90,  and  *  Oasis,’  1 :  361,  2  :  39 ;  literary  style, 

1  :  461 ;  accompanies  Thompson  to  N.  Y.,  8:3; 
describes  Reign  of  Terror,  1  :  490 ;  at  Mrs. 
Chapman's,  2  :  105  ;  at  Miss  Sargent’s,  106 ; 
defines  Transcendentalism  and  Perfectionism, 
204;  at  Non-Resistance  meeting,  327;  made 
member  Exec.  Com.  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  349,  and 
delegate  to  World’s  Convention,  353 ;  edits 
Standard ,  360,  3  :  20 ;  on  Channing’s  quicken¬ 
ing  by  A.  S.  organization,  3  :  24;  on  the  low¬ 
ered  tone  of  political  abolition,  34  ;  repudiates 
G.’s  disunion  policy,  53,  inconsistent,  54 ;  views 
on  spiritualism,  4  :  339;  praises  G.’s  Williams- 
town  address,  58;  remembered  by  him  abroad, 
219;  introduces  him  to  Anne  Whitney,  288. — 
Letters  to  Mrs.  Loring,  1  :  490,  R.  F.  Wallcut, 

4  :  58;  from  G.,  4  :  339;  newspaper  Letters 
from  New  York,  1  :  113. —  Portrait  in  ‘Letters,’ 
1883,  and  in  Harper* s  Magazine,  January,  1880. 

Chinese,  proscription  of,  4  ;  296-302. 

Choate,  Rufus  [1799-1859],  invited  to  Faneuil 
Hall  meeting,  1  :  487,  absent,  499;  for  slave- 
catching,  3  :  278 ;  on  the  glittering  generalities 
of  Declaration  of  Independence,  1  :  141. 

Christian  Advocate,  4  :  103. 

Christian  Examiner  (Boston),  1  :  220. 

Christian  Mirror  (Portland,  Me.),  edited  by  Asa 
Cummings;  on  G.’s  tyranny,  2  :  140,  on  the 
movement  against  him,  297,  on  male  and  female 
committees,  221. 

Christian  Monitor,  1  :  304. 

Christian  Register,  conducted  by  S.  Willard, 

2  :  54 ;  abuses  Thompson,  1  :  463 ;  on  Boston 
mob,  2  :  36 ;  on  Channing’s  Essay,  54 ;  publishes 
May’s  Recollections,  4  :  179. 

Christian  Union,  4  ;  255. 

Christian  Watchman,  2  :  36. 

Christian  Witness,  3  :  177. 

Christiana  (Pa.),  Gorsuch  slave  case,  3  ;  325, 
35°>  352,  382- 

Chronicle.  See  Morning  Chronicle ,  Vermont 
Chronicle. 

Chronicle  (Newcastle),  4  :  72,  219. 

Chronotype,  editors,  3  ;  253,  461. 
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Church,  Daniel,  1  :  108. 

Church,  Jefferson,  2  :  419. 

Churches,  attitude  towards  slavery,  1  :  475-481. 
—  See  under  the  several  denominations. 

Churchill,  Alfred  Spencer,  4  :  196. 

Cincinnati,  riot  against  the  blacks  (1829),  1  :  149 
(1836),  2 :  77,  against  the  Philanthropist,  77,  98, 
186,  against  W.  Phillips,  4  :  46;  first  visit  from 
G.,  3  :  378;  Bible  reading  in  schools,  4  :  246. 

Cinquez,  Joseph,  2  :  326. 

City  Gazette  (Charleston),  1  :  210. 

Civil  Rights  Bill,  4  :  238. 

Clapp,  Henry,  3  :  157. 

Clarendon,  Earl  of  [1608-1674],  4  :  318. 

Clark,  Ezra,  3  :  202. 

Clark,  Helen  Bright,  4  :  280. 

Clark,  Peleg,  2  :  228. 

Clarke,  James  Freeman,  Rev.  [1810-1888],  at 
T.  Parker’s,  3  :  188 ;  at  Boston  mob  anniversary, 
422 ;  at  Mass.  A.  S.  S.  meeting,  4:5;  asks  G. 
to  write  his  autobiography,  257. 

Clarkson,  Thomas  [1760-1846],  abolitionist,  3  : 
354,  364,  4  :  202,  206,  231,  home,  3  :  1 ;  on 
Wilberforce’s  stature,  1  :  92 ;  acquaintance  with 
A.  Buffum,  281 ;  made  hon.  member  New  Eng. 
A.  S.  Soc.,  283,  deceived  by  Cresson,  303,  328, 
354,  363,  364,  388;  declines  hon.  membership  of 
Colon.  Soc.,  364;  approval  of  that  Society  gar¬ 
bled,  328;  neutrality  towards  it,  364;  interview 
with  G.,  362-364 ;  career  sketched  by  E.  G.  Lor- 
ing,  2  :  126;  presides  over  World’s  Convention, 
36 7,  signs  resolutions  on  U.  S.  slave  trade,  380; 
renounces  the  Colonization  Society,  388,  416; 
interview  with  Collins,  3:2;  dread  of  G.’s 
Owenism,  2 ;  Sabbatarian  letter,  7 ;  anecdote  of 
Lafayette,  354 ;  joins  outcry  against  Free  Church, 
153;  last  visit  from  G.,  168;  assent  to  disunion, 
168,  169;  death,  1  :  362,  3  :  169;  G.’s  proto¬ 
type,  317. —  Letters  to  J.  Fenwick,  1  :  363,  H. 
C.  Wright,  3  :  169;  from  A.  Buffum  and  Crop¬ 
per,  1  :  363. 

Clay,  Cassius  Marcellus  [b.  Ky.,  Oct.  19, 
1810],  hears  G.  at  New  Haven,  3  :  379,  380;  on 
number  of  slaveholders,  272,  273;  Life  by  Greeley, 
273;  in  Mexican  War,  379;  meets  G.,  381,  trib¬ 
ute  to  him,  379,  381 ;  at  Hale  dinner,  381. 

Clay,  Clement  Comer  [1789-1866],  1  :  483. 

Clay,  Henry  [1777-1852],  defended  by  G.,  1  ; 
85;  nominated  by  G.  for  President,  122,  148; 
leading  colonizationist,  91 ;  favors  State  aid,  148  ; 
colonization  address  reviewed  by  G.,  148  ;  steps 
to  release  G.  from  jail,  190 ;  support  promised  by 
G.  in  Lib.,  201;  letter  from  Madison,  309;  mail 
tampered  with,  501,  opposes  Calhoun’s  bill  for 
censorship  of  mails,  2  :  74  ;  pro-slavery  speech  in 
Senate,  282  ;  loses  A.  S.  political  support,  1 :  190, 
8  •  3°9>  3I5»  3X7J  loses  Presidential  nomination, 


2:  282,  434;  instigates  mob  violence  against  abo¬ 
litionists,  3  :  340;  Whig  nominee  in  1844,  97, 
102,  118,  291,  supported  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  98; 
against  dismembering  Mexico,  216;  neglected  by 
Whigs  for  Taylor,  232;  visits  Father  Mathew, 
260,  defends  him  in  Senate,  261,  incense  from 
him,  339;  Compromise  measure,  273-278,  366; 
compared  with  Z.  Taylor,  301 ;  on  proposed  en¬ 
rolment  of  colored  militia,  310;  on  the  Shadrach 
rescue,  326,  327;  for  mobbing  Thompson,  327, 
332,  340 ;  visited  by  Kossuth,  353 ;  no  abolition¬ 
ist,  447;  emancipation  scheme,  462;  dies,  382; 
quoted  in  favor  of  abolitionists,  4  :  5. 

Clayton,  John  Middleton  [1796-1856],  3  :  237. 

Clerical  Appeal,  (a)  2  :  136-143,  152,  167,  198, 
(b)  156,  (c)  158 ;  repudiated  by  abolitionists,  157, 
158,  173,  except  E7nancipator ,  162,  copied  by 
pro-slavery  press,  162,  viewed  by  L.  Tappan, 
163,  censured  in  report  by  G.,  209,  approved  by 
Woodbury,  141-143,  by  Torrey,  266,  by  Lundy, 
322. 

Cleveland  (O.),  National  A.  S.  Convention,  2  : 
314-319,  339 ;  Disunion  Convention,  3  :  460-463. 

Clevenger,  Shobal  Vail  [1812-1843],  4  :  288. 

Clinton,  De  Witt  [1769-1828],  his  person,  1  : 
357;  author  of  Erie  Canal,  2  :  259. 

Clique  (the  Boston),  composed  of  Phillips,  Quincy, 
Mrs.  Chapman,  and  the  Westons,  3  :  90,  101, 
113,  averse  to  Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  219. 

Coates,  Lindley  [b.  Mar.  3,  1794;  d.  June  3, 
1856],  2  :  355. — Portrait  in  Smedley’s  Hist.  Un¬ 
derground  R.  R.,  p.  84. 

Cobb,  Howell  [1815-1868],  3  :  443. 

Cobden, - ,  Miss,  4  :  197. 

Cobden,  Richard  [1804-1865],  friend  of  North, 
4  :  66,  216. 

Cochin,  Augustin  [1823-1872],  meets  G.,  4  : 
192,  at  Paris  A.  S.  Conference,  230,  231. 

Codding,  Ichabod,  Rev.  [b.  Bristol,  N.  Y.,  1811; 
d.  Baraboo,  Wis.,  June  17,  1866],  2  :  348. 

Codman,  John,  Rev.  [1782-1847],  3  :  24. 

Coe,  William,  Rev.,  supporter  of  G.,  2:  269, 
287,  summoned  to  Chardon-St.  Convention,  424. 

Coffin,  Charles  Carleton  [b.  1823],  4  :  135. 

Coffin,  Charlotte  G.  [d.  Boston,  Apr.  15,  1889], 
sister  of  Mrs.  S.  J.  May,  3  :  335 ;  guest  of  G., 
4  :  333- 

Coffin,  Joshua  [b.  Newbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  12, 
1792;  d.  June  24,  1864],  historian  of  Newbury, 
1  :  222,  teacher,  273,  275;  part  in  founding  New 
Eng.  A.  S.  Society,  278,  280,  281 ;  helps  edit 
Lib.,  283;  delegate  to  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention, 
395,  398,  399,  4  :  87 ;  agent  of  Lib.,  1  :  429  ; 
driven  out  of  Philadelphia  post-office,  3  :  31 ; 
letter  to  celebration  of  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  448. — Por¬ 
trait  in  HarpePs  Magazine ,  51 :  176. 

Coffin,  Levi  [b.  New  Garden,  N.  C.,  Oct.  28, 
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1798;  d.  Avondale,  O.,  Sept.  16,  1877],  4  :  230. 
— Portrait  in  ‘  Reminiscences.  * 

Coffin,  Peter,  1  :  222. 

Coffin,  William  E.  [b.  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Sept. 
1,  1812],  4  :  184. 

Cogswell,  Francis,  2  :  172. 

Coignet, - ,  Mme.,  4  :  191. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor  [1772-1834],  3  :  338, 
4  :  232,  314. 

Coles,  Edward  [b.  Albermarle  Co.,  Va.,  Dec.  15, 
1786;  d.  Philadelphia,  July  7,  1868],  2  :  186. — 
Portrait  in  Life  by  Washburne. 

Coles,  Larkin  B.,  3  :  326. 

Colfax,  Schuyler  [1823-1885],  attentions  to 
Thompson,  4  :  101,  to  G.  177. 

Collier,  William,  Rev.  [b.  1771 ;  d.  Mar.  19, 
1843],  founds  National  Philanthropist ,  1  :  80, 
113,  entertains  Lundy,  92,  93,  founds  American 
Manufacturer y  and  lodges  Whittier,  115,  lodges 
G.,  123,  and  Knapp,  220. 

Collins,  Charles,  1  :  264. 

Collins,  John  A.  [b.  Vt.,  Oct.,  1810],  Andover 
student,  2  :  277;  Gen.  Agent  Mass.  A.  S.  S., 
292,  plans  steamboat  delegation,  346,  348;  calls 
Chardon-St.  Convention,  422  ;  sent  abroad  to 
raise  money,  415-418,  pursued  by  Colver,  429, 
discredited  by  C.  Stuart,  431,  accounts  attacked 
by  J.  P.  Bishop,  3  :  39,  40 ;  defends  G.  and  old 
organization,  1,  obnoxious  to  J.  Sturge,  2,  return 
delayed,  2,  maligned  by  Colver,  2,  and  Torrey, 
5,  asks  aid  of  London  Committee,  3,  4,  his 
‘  Right  and  Wrong,’  17,  return,  17,  18,  reception, 
17;  fresh  energy,  18,  30,  secures  Douglass,  20; 
supports  S.  S.  Foster’s  negro-pew  policy,  28 ; 
Gen.  Agent  Am.  A.  S.  £>.,  64,  labors  in  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.,  64-66,  68 ;  engineers  100  conventions, 
97;  community  ardor,  89,  94;  wants  Am.  A.  S. 
S.  removed  to  Boston,  90;  approves  G.’s  letter 
to  Blaine,  4  :  301. —  Letters  to  G.,  2  :  414,  3  : 
1,  2,  4,  4  :  301,  F.  Jackson,  3  :  2,  E.  Quincy, 
3:4;  from  G.,  2  :  418,  427,  H.  Gairdner,  2  : 
385,  H.  Martineau,  3:4,  J-  Murray,  2  :  431, 
E.  Pease,  2  :  430,  3  :  4,  E.  Quincy,  2  :  420,  421, 
426,  432,  3  :  5,  17,  23,  25,  R.  Wardlaw,  3  :  4. 

Colonization,  State  measures  of,  3  :  362,  Lin¬ 
coln’s  scheme  of,  4  :  54-56. 

Colonization  Society  (American),  1 :  90,  founded 
by  R.  Finley,  324 ;  typical  supporters,  296,  346 ; 
distrusted  by  Lundy,  91,  97;  commended  by  G., 
107,  142,  his  address  in  its  behalf,  124,  126,  137, 
his  disillusion,  147 ;  endeavor  to  get  State  and 
national  aid,  148,  261 ;  exposed  by  C.  Stuart, 
262  ;  first  formal  warning  from  G.,  262,  assailed 
in  ‘  Thoughts  on  Colonization,’  290-302  ;  desert¬ 
ers,  299,  2  :  154 ;  rebuffed  in  Congress,  1  :  303 ;  • 
addressed  by  A.  T.  Judson,  323  ;  its  agents’ 
malignity  to  G.,  323-325;  garbles  Clarkson’s 


letter  of  approval,  1  :  328 ;  efforts  to  prevent  G.’s 
going  to  England,  325,  342;  protest  from  Wil- 
berforce,  etc.,  360,  361,  365;  libel  on  the  free 
blacks,  374  ;  called  a  humbug  by  O’Connell,  377, 
380;  persecution  of  G.,  388;  deficit,  421;  aid 
from  G.  Smith,  2  :  52 ;  instigates  abolition  mobs, 

1  :  447,  448 ;  mobbed  in  Boston,  448-450;  house¬ 
less  in  Providence,  450;  loses  church  collections, 
450,  and  G.  Smith,  299,  2:8 7 ;  renounced  by 
Clarkson,  388. 

Colorado,  denies  suffrage  to  blacks,  4  :  164. 

Colored  people,  free,  disabilities  and  persecu¬ 
tion,  1  :  253,  254,  268;  character  defended  by 

G. ,  374;  watch  of  G.’s  person,  428;  political 
censure  from  him,  456,  2  :  288 ;  alleged  turn¬ 
ing  from  church  by  him,  175;  receptions  on  his 
return  from  England,  406-409,  411;  proposed 
enrolment  in  militia,  3  :  310;  panic  after  Fugi¬ 
tive-Slave  Law,  302,  303  ;  denied  passports,  459, 
460. 

Colored  seamen,  treatment  in  Southern  ports, 
3  :  92. 

Colored  soldiers,  Mass,  regiments,  4  :  79-84, 
86,  87,  stand  out  for  full  pay,  96,  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  134,  148 ;  Penn.,  87,  Kansas,  134  ;  massacre 
at  Fort  Pillow,  109,  to  be  enslaved  by  Confed¬ 
eracy,  80. 

Colquitt,  Alfred  Holt  [b.  1823],  1  :  248. 

Colton,  Calvin,  Rev.  [1789-1857],  biographer  of 

H.  Clay,  1  :  309,  correspondent,  3  :  340. 

Columbia  (S.  C.),  Vigilance  Com.  against  circu¬ 
lation  of  Lib.,  1  :  240;  Telescope  on  the  A.  S. 
battery,  242. 

Colver,  Nathaniel,  Rev.  [b.  Orwell,  Vt.,  May 
10,  1794;  d.  Chicago,  Sept.  25,  1870],  joins  plot 
against  Lib .,  2  :  263,  266  ;  hates  non-resistance, 
282 ;  opposes  enrolment  of  women,  297 ;  debate 
with  H.  C.  Wright,  328;  Baptist  delegate  to 
World’s  Convention,  356,  lodges  with  G.,  383, 
opposes  admission  of  women,  370,  382,  favors 
anti-pro-slavery-church  resolutions,  380;  report 
on  return,  41 1 ;  at  Chardon-St.  Convention,  421, 
425-427,  3:6,  10 ;  maligns  G.  abroad,  2  :  429- 
431,  3  :  1,  3,  5,  characterized  by  G.,  2  :  430; 
maligns  Collins,  3  :  2,  5,  speech  before  Mass.  A. 
S.  S.,  5,  6;  obtains  letter  from  Clarkson,  7. 

Combe,  George  [1788-1858],  3  :  177. 

Come-outers  (Cape  Cod),  2  :  421,  425,  426,  429. 

Commercial  Advertiser  (N.  Y.),  edited  by 
W.  L.  Stone,  1  :  387;  incites  mobbing  of  G., 
384,  387,  reports  Utica  mob,  2  :  42. 

Commercial  Gazette  (Boston),  a  low  paper, 

2  :  35  ;  comments  on  G.'s  libel  of  Todd,  1 :  189, 
on  Judge  Thacher’s  libel  charge,  310;  wants  G. 
indicted,  450,  and  thrown  overboard,  482,  and 
colonizationists  proscribed,  450;  on  anti-abolition 
sentiment,  521  ;  favors  non-intercourse,  2  :  5 ; 
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excites  mob  against  Thompson,  2:6,  7,  10, 
11 ;  loses  its  patronage,  35. 

Commonwealth  (Boston),  3  :  287;  on  abolition 
and  Southern  secessionists,  367 ;  letter  from  L. 
Spooner,  406;  on  G.’s  burning  the  Constitution, 
412. 

Commonwealth  (Boston),  organ  of  Emancipa¬ 
tion  League,  4  :  48. 

Compromise.  See  Missouri  Compromise. —  Of 
1850,  3  :  273-279,  302  ;  described  by  Seward, 
276 ;  used  to  abolish  Missouri  Compromise,  402, 
403,  406. 

Comstock,  George  Franklin  [b.  1811],  3  :  337. 

Confederate  Congress,  law  against  Federal  col¬ 
ored  troops,  4  :  So. 

Congregational  Gen.  Association,  of  Conn., 
opposes  non-clerical  moral  teaching,  2 :  130,  135, 
3  :  251;  of  Mass.,  issues  Pastoral  Letter,  2  :  133. 
—  See  Orthodox  Congregationalists. 

Conkling,  Alfred  [1789-1874],  3  :  337.  Father  of 

Conkling,  Roscoe  [1829-1888],  4  :  296. 

Connecticut,  black  law,  1 :  321,  repealed,  2  :  244  ; 
no  heed  to  Southern  appeals,  76;  protest  against 
new  slave  States,  243;  suffrage  denied  to  blacks, 
4:  153,  154,  164;  against  Chinese  proscription, 
301. 

Connecticut  Anti-Slavery  Society,  3  :  29. 

Constable,  Thomas,  4  :  284. 

Conway,  Moncure  Daniel  [b.  Va.,  Mar.  17, 
1832],  4  :  48. 

Cooley,  Aaron  and  Daniel,  2  :  21,  24. 

Coolidge,  Nathaniel,  2  :  29. 

Cooper,  Emanuel,  1  :  353. 

Cooper,  Joseph,  4  :  233. 

Copley,  Josiah,  1  :  220. 

Cornell,  William  Mason,  Rev.  [b.  1802],  2  : 
136. 

Cornish,  Samuel  E.,  Rev.,  1 :  483. 

Corwin,  Thomas  [1794-1865],  predicts  disunion, 
3  :  144 ;  pro-slavery  compromise,  4  :  8,  and  Con¬ 
stitutional  amendment,  9. 

Coues,  Samuel  Elliott  [b.  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
June  15,  1797;  d.  there  July  3,  1867],  3  :  188. 

Courier  (Boston),  edited  by  J.  T.  Buckingham, 
1 :  71 ;  communications  from  G.,  74-77,  97, 181, 
218,  from  F.  Jackson,  2  :  y,  3  :  67;  abuse  of 
Thompson,  1 :  440,  2:6;  letters  to  Otis  &  Co., 
1 :  521 ;  excites  Boston  mob,  2  :  6,  praises  it, 
36;  praises  G.’s  censure  of  Seward,  4  :  13;  on 
Lincoln’s  message,  34. 

Courier  (Charleston),  4: 143. 

Courier  and  Enquirer  (N.  V.),  edited  by  J.  W. 
Webb,  1 :  383 ;  stirs  up  mob  against  G.,  381, 387, 
and  Thompson,  446,  451,  and  abolitionists  gen¬ 
erally,  447 ;  abuses  H.  Martineau,  2  :  56. 

Covenanters.  See  N.  R.  Johnston,  J.  R.  W. 
Sloane. 


Coventry,  Thomas  [1578-1640],  4:  318. 

Cowen,  Joseph,  Jr.  [b.  1831],  on  committee  of 
London  breakfast  to  G.,  4  :  196,  at  Newcastle 
soiree,  219,  last  meeting,  274. 

Cowles,  Betsey  M.,  3  :  199,  204. 

Cowles,  Cornelia,  3 :  199,  204. 

Cowles,  S.  S.,  2  :  335. 

Cowper,  William  [1731-1800],  4  :  190,  332. 

Cox,  Abraham  Liddon  [b.  Rahway,  N.  J., 
Nov.  3,  1799;  d.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  July  28, 
1864],  delegate  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention,  1  :  398; 
reads  Whittier's  poem  to  G.,  401,  remarks,  402, 
reads  and  engrosses  Declaration,  407,  motions, 
413;  made  Sec.  Am.  A.  S.  Soc.,  415,  member  of 
Exec.  Com.,  483 ;  descendants  in  the  war,  4  : 
79. — Letter  to  G.,  1  :  433.  Brother  of  S.  H.  C. 

Cox,  Francis  Augustus,  Rev.  [1783-1853], 
dodges  abolitionists  in  U.  S.,  1 :  480,  481,  2  : 
212,  401,  3  :  256;  at  Faneuil  Hall  meeting,  1  : 
481,  497;  censured  by  Thompson,  2 :  83,  by  G., 
384,  3  :  163  ;  at  Evangelical  Alliance,  165. 

Cox,  Samuel  Hanson,  Rev.  [b.  Rahway,  N.  J., 
Aug.  25, 1793;  d.  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2, 1880], 
literary  style,  1  :  461;  mobbed,  461,  burnt  in 
effigy,  485;  criticised  by  G.,  2  :  87;  abandons 
abolition,  3  :  165,  166;  at  Evangelical  Alliance, 
165. 

Cradle  of  Liberty,  founded,  2  :  284,  circulation, 
331- 

Craft,  William  and  Ellen,  escape  from  slavery, 
3  :  247,  366 ;  in  Faneuil  Hall,  247,  visited  by  G. 
Thompson,  325,  flee  to  England,  305 ;  at  London 
breakfast  to  G.,  4  : 197. 

Cranch,  Christopher  Pearce  [b.  1813],  at  Gro¬ 
ton  Convention,  2  :  421,  at  Chardon-St.,  424. 

Crandall,  Almira,  meets  G.  at  Brooklyn,  1 :  341, 
anxiety  for  him,  344. — Letters  to  G.  W.  Benson, 
1 :  317,  Henry  Benson,  1  :  344. 

Crandall,  Hezekiah,  1  :  321. 

Crandall,  Prudence  [b.  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  Sept. 
3,  1803],  career,  1:315;  sister  of  Hezekiah,  321, 
Almira,  341,  and  Reuben,  494;  seeks  advice  of 
G--j  3I5»  visits  him,  316,  visits  N.  Y.,  317,  changes 
white  school  to  colored,  318,  excites  the  town, 
319,  called  an  abolition  auxiliary,  323,  and  an 
amalgamationist,  481,  tabooed,  317,  321;  black 
law  against  her,  321,  2  :  243  ;  imprisoned, 
1  :  321 ;  school  attacked,  321,  fired,  424,  sup¬ 
pressed,  321,  447 ;  defenders,  392,  416,  424, 
476,  2  :  121  ;  defence  printed  by  G.,  1  :  431, 
tribute  from  G.,  321,  341  ;  begs  him  to  use  mild 
language,  322,  meets  him  at  Brooklyn,  341,  at 
Canterbury,  390;  thanked  by  Nat.  A.  S.  Con¬ 
vention,  413,  gifts  from  Scotland,  434;  marries 
C.  Philleo,  321 ;  describes  Benson  family,  424, 
names  their  home,  426. — Letters  to  G.,  1 :  315, 
3!6,  322,  W.  P.  G.,  1 :  318,  S.  S.  Jocelyn,  1 :  342. 
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Crandall,  Reuben  [d.  about  Feb.  i,  1838,  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica],  1  :  494. 

Crane,  Agnes,  3  :  191. 

Crawford,  William  Harris  [1772-1834],  1 :  54. 

Creole,  case  of  the,  3  :  51. 

Cresson,  Elliott  [1796-1854],  Colon,  emissary 
to  England,  1 :  301,  328,  at  his  own  expense,  374  ; 
avoids  abolition  meetings,  355,  visits  Wilberforce, 
328,  deceives  him,  359,  and  Clarkson,  303,  363, 
364,  388 ;  rebuffed  by  Clarkson,  364 ;  maligns  G. 
to  Thompson,  435 ;  forwards  British  Colon, 
memorial,  303  ;  challenged  to  debate  with  G., 
352,  366,  and  with  Thompson,  371,  dodges,  353, 
366,  367,  pleads  ill-health,  371;  attends  G.’s  lec¬ 
ture,  354,  abuses  Cropper,  355,  denied  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Chapel,  356 ;  catechized  by  Wilberforce, 
359,  372 ;  meetings  to  form  Brit.  Col.  Soc. ,  365, 
367 ;  complaint  of  persecution,  355,  371 ;  attacks 
G.’s  character,  355,  366;  avoids  Exeter  Hall 
meeting,  377,  goes  to  Ireland,  378;  accuses  G. 
of  vilifying  America,  380;  failure,  510;  return  to 
U.  S.,  416;  his  Quaker  views  and  G.’s,  2  : 158 ; 
opposes  rebuilding  Penn.  Hall,  218  ;  brother-in- 
law  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Dickey,  249. 

Creswell,  John  A.  J.  [b.  1828],  4  :  177. 

Crete,  law  in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves,  3  :  278. 

Crewdson,  W.  D.,  2  :  368. 

Crittenden,  John  Jordan  [1787-1863],  opposes 
Calhoun’s  bill  for  suppression  of  A.  S.  mails,  2  : 
74,  compromise  as  to  Lecompton  Constitution, 
3  :  467,  and  to  restore  Union,  4  :  9. 

Crocker,  Nathan  Bourne,  Rev.  [1781-1865], 
2  :  107. 

Crocker,  William  Goss  [d.  Liberia,  1844],  mis¬ 
sionary,  friendship  for  G.,  1  :  55,  56. 

Cropper,  Capt.,  2  :  361. 

Cropper,  James  [b.  1773 ;  d.  Feb.  26,  1840], 
English  agent  for  Genius,  1  :  146 ;  home  de¬ 
scribed,  349 ;  tribute  to  Capt.  Stuart,  262 ;  op¬ 
poses  Colon.  Soc.,  300,  369;  cheered  by  A.  S. 
organization  in  U.  S.,  328  ;  aided  by  ‘  Thoughts 
on  Colon.,’  329;  G.’s  introduction,  342,  family 
reception  of  G.,  348,  first  meeting  with  G.,  349, 
introduces  him  at  A.  S.  Rooms,  350,  351,  presides 
at  his  lecture,  354 ;  abused  by  Cresson,  355,  366; 
announces  Wilberforce’s  conversion,  356,  signs 
protest  against  Colon.  Soc.,  36T,  presides  at 
Exeter  Hall  meeting,  368  ;  delicacy  as  to  Thomp¬ 
son,  444  :  female  coadjutors,  2  :  367;  death  and 
G.’s  tribute,  366  ;  niece,  4  :  235. — Letters  to  G., 
1  :  444,  A.  Buffum,  1  :  328,  Clarkson,  1  :  363. 

Cropper,  John,  4  :  186. 

Crosfield,  William  [d.  Feb.  20,  1881,  in  76th 
year],  host  of  G.,  4  :  235,  272. 

Crosfield,  William,  Jr.,  4  :  285. 

Cross,  John,  Rev.,  2  :  210. 

Crowl,  Lyman,  2  :  316. 


Cruikshank,  George  [1792-1878].  4  :  233. 

Cuba,  Southern  design  to  annex,  3  :  302,  411,  501. 

Cummings,  Hiram,  3  :  70. 

Cummings,  Asa,  Rev.  [1790-1856],  welcomes 
Clerical  Appeal,  2  :  139 ;  opposes  Borden’s  re- 
election,  437. 

Cunningham,  William,  Rev.  [1805-1861],  3  : 
177- 

Curran,  John  Philpot  [1750-1817],  1  :  141. 

Curry,  Daniel,  Rev.  [1809-1887],  4  :  103. 

Curtis,  Andrew  Gregg  [b.  1815],  4  :  8. 

Curtis,  Benjamin  Robbins  [1809-1874],  on  the 
Faneuil  Hall  meedng,  1  :  501,  502  ;  for  slave 
catching,  3  :  278,  305  ;  charge  in  Shadrach  case, 
327,  in  Burns  case,  410,  412;  for  repeal  of  Per¬ 
sonal  Liberty  Law,  4  :  2.  Brother  of 

Curtis,  George  Ticknor  [b.  1812],  fugitive-slave 
commissioner,  3  :  325,  410,  424. 

Curtis,  George  William  [b.  1824],  3  :  506. 

Curtis,  Jonathan,  2  :  356. 

Cushing,  Caleb  [1800-1879],  Harvard  graduate, 
1:213;  edits  Newburyport  Herald,  45,  48; 
articles  on  slavery,  45,  on  foreign  affairs,  48 ; 
interest  in  G.,  46,  discovers  his  authorship,  48; 
eulogy  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  63;  electoral 
contest  with  J.  Vamum,  70,  72;  opposed  by  G., 
72;  report  on  gag-rules,  2  :  249;  helps  J.  H. 
Garrison  out  of  Navy,  330;  on  Giddings’s  trea¬ 
son,  3  :  51;  warns  North  against  invading 
South,  469. — Letter  to  G.,  2  :  330. 

Cuyler,  Theodore  Ledyard,  Rev.  [b.  1822], 
4  :  144,  145. 

Daggett,  David  [1764-1851],  1  :  392. 

Daily  News  (London),  edited  by  Dickens,  3  : 
158,  by  T.  Walker,  4  :  72,  friendly  to  North,  65, 
72,  73,  121,  216,  on  the  end  of  Lib.,  175. 

Dali,  Caroline  Wells  Healey  [b.  Boston,  June 
22,  1822],  3  :  429. 

Dallas,  George  Mifflin  [1792-1864],  3  :  291. 

Damon,  David,  Rev.  [1788-1843],  1  :  208. 

Dana,  Charles  Anderson  [b.  1819],  3  :  133. 

Dana,  Daniel,  Rev.  [1771-1859],  Presbyterian, 
1  :  207,  209 ;  for  slave-catching,  3  :  278. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry  [1815-1882],  opposition 
to  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  3:303,  328;  at  Hale 
dinner,  381. 

Danforth,  Joshua  Noble,  Rev.  [1798-1861], 
agent  Am.  Colon.  Society,  1  :  285,  debate  with 
A.  Buffum,  323 ;  points  out  G.  for  kidnapping, 
323,  324,  falsely  accuses  him,  388. 

Dargan,  John  J.,  4  :  143. 

Darwin,  Charles  [1809-1882],  4  :  199. 

Davies,  Francis  A.,  4  :  138. 

Davis,  Andrew  Jackson  [b.  1826],  calls  Bible 
Convention,  3  :  383 ;  host  of  G.,  384. — Portrait 
in  his  ‘  Present  Age  and  Inner  Life.’ 
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Davis,  Edward  Morris  [b.  Philadelphia,  July 
21,  1811 ;  d.  Boston,  Nov.  26,  1887],  calls  Anti- 
Sabbath  Convention,  3  :  221. — Letters  to  G., 
3  :  211 ;  fro7n  G.,  4  :  339,  C.  C.  Burleigh,  3  : 
124. 

Davis,  Garrett  [1801-1872],  pro-slavery  speech, 
4 . 40,  against  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  176. 

Davis,  Henry  Winter  [1817-1865],  puts  white 
in  Arkansas  Constitution,  4  :  98,  promotes  eman¬ 
cipation  in  Maryland,  119;  death,  177. 

Davis,  Jefferson  [b.  1808],  on  the  beginning  of 
the  A.  S.  movement,  3:  59;  in  Mexican  war, 
3  :  144,  496;  against  admitting  Father  Mathew 
to  Senate,  261 ;  will  not  coerce  Mass,  for  Sha- 
drach  rescue,  327;  approves  Spmner’s  beating, 
434;  would  arm  Mississippi  against  a  Republi¬ 
can  victory,  469 ;  encouraged  by  F.  Pierce,  496 ; 
President  of  Confederacy,  4  :  30,  107,  219;  his 
coachman  in  England,  75 ;  message  on  Federal 
colored  troops,  80;  estate  a  contraband  camp, 
133;  prisoner  at  Fortress  Monroe,  180. 

D^vis,  John  [1787-1854],  silent  before  Preston, 
3  :  247  [but  see  Corrigenda]  ;  possible  candidate 
for  V.  P.,  314. 

Davis,  Maria  Mott  [b.  Philadelphia,  Mar.  30, 
1818],  3  :  184. 

Davi's,  Thomas  [b.  Ireland,  Dec.  18,  1806],  at 
meeting  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  3  :  340,  348  ;  calls  Char- 
don-St.  Convention,  422  ;  revisits  Ireland,  3  :  44. 

Dawes,  William  [b.  Aug.  3,  1799;  d.  Dec.  27 , 
1888],  3  :  377,  3  :  202. 

Dawson,  William  C.  [1798-1856],  1  :  248. 

De  Bow,  James  Dunwoody  Brownson  [1820- 
1867],  3  :  272,  273. 

DeKalb,  John  [1721-1780],  4  :  12. 

Delaney,  Martin  R.,  editor  of  Mystery,  3  :  193, 
lecturer,  194,  major,  4  :  150. 

Delaware,  objects  to  slavery  extension,  3  :  215. 

Democratic  Party,  accepts  Texas,  3  :  119,  and 
obeys  Slave  Power,  144;  defeated  in  North, 
414,  revolt  of  S.  A.  Douglas,  457,  looks  to  Jeff. 
Davis  as  a  leader,  496 ;  splits  in  National  Con¬ 
vention  at  Charleston,  500,  adjourns  to  Baltimore, 
501,  502,  nominates  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  502 ; 
takes  Greeley  for  candidate,  4  :  260. 

Demokratischer  Voelkerbund,  3  :  350,  351. 

Denison,  Charles  Wheeler,  Rev.  [b.  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn.,  Nov.  5, .1812;  d.  Washington,  Nov. 
13,  1881],  edits  World  in  Philadelphia,  1  :  415  ; 
delegate  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention,  398,  committee¬ 
man,  406 ;  denounced  at  South,  3  :  198 ;  ad¬ 
dresses  colored  people,  210 ;  at  N.  Y.  anniver¬ 
sary,  348,  secedes,  349;  opposes  Borden’s  re- 
election,  437. 

Denman,  Thomas  [1779-1854],  3  :  151. 

Dennison,  William  [1815-1882],  3  :  482. 

Derzhavin,  Gabriel  [1743-1816],  4  :  332. 


Deutsche  Zeitung  (N.  Y.),  3  :  350. 

Devens,  Charles  [b.  1820],  U.  S.  marshal,  3  : 
324- 

Dewey,  Orville,  Rev.  [1794-1882],  shades  of  A. 
S.  profession,  3  :  116,  172;  for  Fugitive-Slave 
Law,  304. 

Dial  (London),  4  :  65,  72. 

Dicey,  Edward  [b.  1832],  4  :  226. 

Dickens,  Charles  [1812-1870],  novelist,  3  :  383, 
journalist,  3  :  158. 

Dickerson,  Samuel,  freedman,  4  :  145,  address 
to  G.,  145-148,  150. 

Dickey,  John  Miller,  Rev.  [1806-1878],  3  : 
249,  250. 

Dickinson,  Anna  Elizabeth  [b.  1S42],  4  :  15S, 
159- 

Dickson,  John  [1808-1852],  1  :  482,  483. 

Dimmick,  Luther  F.,  Rev.,  1  :  208;  admits  G. 
to  his  church,  209. 

Dimmock,  John  L.,  3  :  11,  17. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin  [1805-1881],  4  :  218. 

District  of  Columbia,  Lundy's  petitions  for  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  in,  1  :  98 ;  G.’s  first  petition,  108, 
reception  in  Congress,  110-112 ;  first  petition  in 
Lib.,  227 ;  systematic  Congressional  repression, 
482,  483,  3  :  74,  247,  433,  Rhett’s  plan,  244; 
abolition  in,  made  a  political  test,  1  :  455,  456, 
opposed  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  3  :  98,  advocated  by 
Seward,  139,  and  Lincoln,  503 ;  abolition  meet¬ 
ings  in  Faneuil  Hall,  2  :  274,  3  :  45,  46 ;  aboli¬ 
tion  instructions  to  House  Committee,  236;  en¬ 
deavors  of  Giddings,  etc.,  238,  500 ;  slave-trade 
abolished  by  Clay’s  compromise,  274,  276 ;  sla¬ 
very  abolished  by  Congress,  4  :  49. 

Disunion,  weighed  by  G.,  1  :  308,  by  W.  Phillips, 

2  :  274,  preferred  by  G.  to  Texas  annexation, 

3  :  33,  spread  of  sentiment,  33;  urged  in  G.’s 
resolutions  (1842),  46 ;  Haverhill  petition,  46-48, 
104,  Southern  resolutions  in  House  against  dis¬ 
union,  47,  inevitable  save  for  abolition,  in  G.’s 
view,  49 ;  becomes  his  policy,  49,  deprecated  by 
Executive  Committee  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  53,  discussed 
at  anniversary,  57,  and  in  all  A.  S.  societies,  60, 
opposed  by  Liberty  Party,  61,  98,  adopted  by 
Am.  A.  S.  S.,  99,  100,  defence  by  G.,  101-107, 
adopted  by  N.  E.  Convention,  in ;  spread 
among  abolitionists,  113;  immediate  moral  suc¬ 
cess,  117,  radical,  118,  realized  by  war,  119;  pe¬ 
titions  to  Congress,  279 ;  Southern  disunion 
conventions,  245,  279;  N.  P.  Banks  ready  to  let 
the  Union  slide,  415;  Mass.  Disunion  Conven¬ 
tion,  450-457,  460,  convention  of  States  called 
for,  460-463;  Southern  disunion  movements  of 
i857-58,  468,  469 ;  Hovey  bequest  for  disunion 
propaganda,  477 ;  Southern  threats  in  Congress 
after  Harper’s  Ferry,  495,  496;  S.  C.  arms  after 
Lincoln’s  election,  505,  Secession  Convention  and 
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ordinance,  3  :  506 ;  efforts  to  stave  off  disunion, 
5°5>  5°6,  508,  4  :  2;  S.  C.  joined  by  Gulf  States,  2. 

Dix,  John  Adams  [1798-1879],  colonizationist, 
1  :  296;  on  commercial  Union-saving,  3  :  280; 
member  of  Buchanan’s  Cabinet,  4  : 142  ;  at  Sum¬ 
ter  celebration,  138. 

Dixon,  Hepworth  [1821-1879],  4  :  J95* 

Dodge,  Henry  (?)  [1782-1867],  3  :  332. 

Dodge,  J.  G.,  4  :  139. 

Dole,  Ebenezer  [b.  Newburyport,  Mass.,  March 
12,  1776;  d.  Hallowell,  Me.,  June  9,  1847], 
career,  1  :  192,  273 ;  generosity  to  G.,  193,  2  : 
84 ;  prize  for  A.  S.  essay,  1  :  204 ;  at  Peace  Con¬ 
vention,  2  :  228. — Letters  front  G.,  1 : 192,  260, 
284,  306. — Portrait  in  A.  Willey’s  *  Hist.  A.  S. 
Cause,’  p.  316. 

Donaldson,  William  P.,  3  :  383. 

Doubleday,  Abner  [b.  1819],  4  :  138. 

Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold  [1813-1861],  slave¬ 
holder,  3  :  457 ;  resolution  to  admit  Texas,  143  ; 
insolence  from  Calhoun,  237;  prefers  doughface 
Presidents,  238,  301,  302;  doctrine  of  squatter 
sovereignty,  402,  498,  and  abrogation  of  Missouri 
Compromise,  403 ;  hung  in  effigy,  404 ;  lets 
Sumner  be  beaten,  434 ;  his  deserts,  437 ;  esti¬ 
mation  by  L.  Bacon,  438 ;  breaks  with  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  over  Kansas,  457,  467 ;  debates  with 
Lincoln,  470,  504;  dodges  vote  on  T.  Hyatt’s 
imprisonment,  499 ;  faction  triumphs  at  Charles¬ 
ton  Convention,  501,  nominated  President  at 
Baltimore,  502. 

Douglass,  Frederick  [b.  Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  Feb., 
1817],  escape  from  slavery,  3  :  228;  first  hears 
G.,  2  :  292;  first  speech,  3  :  18,  19;  turns  A.  S. 
lecturer,  20;  opposed  to  Union,  33;  lectures  in 
Western  N.  Y.,  65,  68,  in  N.  H.,  120;  British 
tour,  153,  155,  159,  hospitalities,  159;  at  A.  S. 
League  meetings,  160,  166,  167;  visits  Clarkson, 
168  ;  at  Bristol  and  Exeter,  169-171,  Birmingham, 
173,  I74>  Liverpool,  176,  177;  at  G.  Combe’s, 
177;  ransomed  from  slavery,  210;  Western  tour 
with  G.,  189-211,  assaulted  in  cars,  Philadelphia, 
190,  mobbed  at  Harrisburg,  191,  192,  excluded 
from  table  in  travelling,  192,  concern  forG.,  209; 
founds  the  North  Star ,  210,  21 1;  at  Syracuse 
Convention,  283,  284;  mobbed  at  Am.  A.  S.  S. 
anniversary,  283,  284,  286,  290,  294-296,  300;  in 
Faneuil  Hall  mob,  306;  oratory,  294-296,  311; 
changed  view  of  Constitution,  330;  at  Free  De¬ 
mocracy  Convention,  369,  supports  J.  P.  Hale, 
370;  assistant,  W.  C.  Nell,  376;  at  Am.  A.  S. 
S.  anniversary,  382;  at  Boston  celebration  of 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  4  :  70;  recruits 
colored  troops,  79;  descendants  in  the  war,  80, 
son  teaching  freedmen  in  Maryland,  133  ;  at  3d 
decade  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  90;  speaks  with  R.  C. 
Winthrop,  136 ;  opposes  dissolution  Am.  A.  S. 
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S.,4:  158. — Letter  to  F.  Jackson,  3  :  153. — Por¬ 
trait  in  ‘  Life.’ 

Douglass,  Robert,  portrait  painter,  3  :  212. 

Dow,  Neal  [b.  1804],  4  :  236. 

Dowling, - ,  Miss,  4  :  191.  " 

Downes,  John  [1786-1854],  commodore,  3  :  330, 
3  :  76. 

Draper,  Ebenezer  D.  [b.  Weston,  Mass.,  June 
14,  1813;  d.  Boston,  Oct.  19,  1887],  4  :  125. 

Draper,  George  [b.  Weston,  Mass.,  Aug.  16, 
1817;  d.  Boston,  June  7,  1887],  4  :  125. 

Drayton,  Daniel  [d.  New  Bedford,  June  24, 
1857],  3  :  237,  246. 

Dresser,  Amos,  Rev.  [b.  Peru,  Mass.,  Dec.  17, 
1812],  3  :  327. 

Drew,  Thomas  [b.  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Aug.  23, 
1819;  d.  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Nov.  12,  1888],  3  : 
491. 

Dromgoole,  George  C.  [d.  1847],  3  :  129. 

Duclos  de  Boussais,  3  :  384. 

Duffield,  George,  Rev.  [b.  Strasburg,  Pa.,  July 
4,  1794;  d.  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  26,  1868], 
1  :  399. 

Duncan,  James,  Rev.,  X  :  144. — But  see  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Postscript  which  immediately  follows 
the  Preface  to  Volume  I. 

Dungan,  Joshua,  3  :  58. 

Durfee,  Gilbert  H.,  3  :  103. 

Duvall,  W.  O.,  3  :  68. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  Rev.  [1752-18x7],  1  :  21. 

Dymond,  A.  H.,  4  :  196. 

Dymond,  Jonathan  [1796-1828],  4  :  314. 

Earle,  Thomas  [b.  Leicester,  Mass.,  Apr.  21, 
1796;  d.  Philadelphia,  July  14,  1849],  biogra¬ 
pher  of  Lundy,  3  :  323  ;  nominated  for  V.  Presi¬ 
dent,  342,  343,  435,  democratic  views,  343,  3  : 
97;  of  committee  to  recover  Emancipator,  3  : 
351 ;  proposes  control  of  Am.  A.  S.  S.  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  3  :  91 ;  censures  J.  Q.  Adams’s  A.  S.  char¬ 
acter,  97;  opposes  disunion,  101,  114,  189;  calls 
Worcester  Disunion  Convention,  450. 

East  India  Company,  3  :  173. 

Eastburn,  John  H.,  1  :  73. 

Eayrs,  Joseph  H.,  3  :  263. 

Eclectic  Review,  1  :  301. 

Eddy,  Eliza  Frances.  See  Meriam,  E.  F. 

Edinburgh  Ladies’  Emancipation  Society, 
3  :  343- 

Edwards,  Justin,  Rev.  [1787-1853],  appeal  from 
G.,  1  :  214 ;  Sabbatarian  agent,  3  :  222,  223. 

Elder,  William  [1806-1885],  3  :  349. 

Eliot,  Samuel  Atkins  [1798-1862],  Harvard 
graduate,  1  :  213 ;  sympathizes  with  Boston 
mob,  2  :  34;  quells  Broad  St.  riot,  32,  and 
Marlboro’  Chapel  riot,  220. —  Portrait  in  ‘  Memo¬ 
rial  Hist.  Boston/  vol.  3. 
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Eliot,  William  Greenleaf,  Rev.  [1811-1887], 
4  :  248. 

Ellsworth,  Deacon  ( Richfield,  0.),  3  :  202,  204. 

Emancipation  League,  founded,  4:  48;  speech 
from  W.  Phillips,  no. 

Emancipation  Society  (London),  founded,  4  : 
65-67;  address  to  clergy,  71,  activity,  72,  73, 
growth,  75. 

Emancipator,  edited  by  Elihu  Embree,  1  :  88. 

Emancipator  (N.  Y.),  official  organ  Am.  A.  S. 
S.,  1  :  375,  2  ;  93,  123,  259,  competes  with  Lib ., 
123,  207,  proposal  to  merge  with  Lib.t  1  :  415; 
enlarged  issue,  483;  burnt  at  Charleston,  485; 
edited  by  Leavitt,  2  :  170;  articles  by  Goodell, 
90,  94,  by  Phelps,  113;  disclaims  Grimkes,  161, 
silent  about  Clerical  Appeal,  162, 163,  167,  169; 
rebuked  by  Lib.,  172;  less  vitalizing  than  Lib.y 
240;  on  A.  S.  voting  pledges,  245;  unfairness, 
283;  proposes  World’s  Convention,  352;  letters 
from  Bimey,  294,  300,  A.  Stewart,  310;  favors 
Third  Party  movement,  311,  341;  proposes  Life 
of  Lundy  by  G.,  323  ;  transfer  to  N.  Y.  City  A. 
S.  Society,  342,  343,  351,  3  :  4,  84,  85;  on  issue 
as  to  control  of  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  2  :  345;  succeeded 
as  organ  by  Standard ,  359;  financial  strait,  418 ; 
after  Harrison’s  election,  428 ;  edited  by  Leavitt, 
3  :  36,  absorbs  People's  Advocate ,  61;  unfair¬ 
ness,  85;  editing  praised  by  Quincy,  86;  an 
adjunct  in  Morning  Chronicle ,  116. 

Embree,  Elihu,  1  ;  88. 

Emerson,  George  Barrell  [1797-1881],  Harvard 
graduate,  1 :  213,  witnesses  Boston  mob,  2  :  34. 

Emerson,  Mary  Moody,  1  :  476. 

Emerson,  Ralph,  Rev.  [1787-1863],  3  :  278. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  Rev.  [1803-1882], 
schoolmate  of  E.  G.  Loring,  2  :  55;  Divinity 
School  address,  1  :  387,  2  :  224 ;  letter  to  Car¬ 
lyle,  77;  describes  the  reform  era,  144;  views 
akin  to  Perfectionism,  206,  lamented  by  J.  Q. 
Adams,  224;  at  Chardon-St.  Convention,  424, 
3:7,  8;  describes  A.  Folsom,  2  :  426;  would 
call  convention  to  discuss  Scriptures,  3:9;  to 
Carlyle  on  the  community  fever,  takes  no  part  in 
Brook  Farm,  25;  Sunday  lectures  in  Boston; 
tribute  to  G.  and  address  on  W.  I.  emancipation, 
133 ;  at  T.  Parker’s,  188 ;  on  Alcott’s  club  list, 
262 ;  praise  from  T.  Parker,  481 ;  at  Mass.  A.  S. 
S.  meeting,  4:6;  Boston  hymn,  69 ;  at  un¬ 
veiling  of  John  Brown’s  bust,  70;  comment  on 
R.  Choate,  1  :  141.  Son  of 

Emerson,  William,  Rev.  [1769-1811],  2  :  224. 

Emigrant  Aid  Societies,  3  :  405,  417. 

Endicott,  William,  Jr.  [b.  Jan.  4,  1826],  4:184. 

English,  William  Hayden  [b.  1822],  3  :  467. 

Enquirer  (Richmond),  threatens  George  Thomp¬ 
son,  1 :  452,  wants  laws  to  put  down  abolitionists, 
503,  and  Boston  to  drive  out  Thompson,  2  ;  4,  5, 


3  :  307;  on  price  of  slaves,  411;  approves  of 
Sumner’s  beating,  434. 

Ensign,  Horace,  3  :  199. 

Enterprise,  slave-trader,  1  :  164. 

Episcopalians,  pro-slavery,  3  :  275,  289,  501. — 
See  J.  H.  Hopkins,  A.  Potter,  J.  Jay,  W.  Jay, 
E.  M.  P.  Wells. 

Erving,  George  W.  [1771-1850],  3 :  93. 

Essex  County  Washingtonian,  3  :  157. 

Essex  Courant,  1  :  59. 

Estlin,  John  Bishop  [b.  Bristol,  1786;  dies  there 
June  10,  1855],  host  of  G.,  3  :  169,  170;  active 
abolitionist,  170,  171,  427;  on  G.’s  judgment,  4: 
336;  on  his  odium  in  England,  3  :  375;  death, 
427;  daughter,  4  :  235,280. — Letter  to  S.  May, 
Jr.,  3  :  375.  Father  of 

Estlin,  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  J.  B.  Estlin,  4  : 
280,  farewell  to  G.,  235,  his  hostess  in  1877,  280; 
letter  from  S.  May,  Jr.,  no. 

Eustis,  William  [1753-1825],  elected  Gov.  of 
Mass,  over  H.  G.  Otis,  1  :  47;  censured  by  G. 
on  account  of  Mass.  Claim,  61. 

Evangelical  Alliance,  London  conference,  3  : 
164-168,  demise,  167,  reviewed  by  G.,  176. 

Evangelical  Anti-Slavery  Society,  Boston, 
2  :  252,  258,  New  York,  289. 

Evangelical  Congregational  Anti-Slavery 
Convention,  3  :  69. 

Evangelist  (N.  Y.),  on  pro-slavery  Southern  re¬ 
ligious  press,  1  :  479 ;  on  Clerical  Appeal,  2  : 
140;  article  by  T.  L.  Cuyler,  4  :  144. 

Evans,  Estwick,  1  :  64. 

Evans,  H.  W.,  1  :  167. 

Evans,  William,  1  :  361. 

Evening  Post  (N.  Y.),  declares  G.  mad,  1 :  385; 
resistance  to  pro-slavery  terrorism,  521;  editor, 

4  :  170;  on  Southern  homicide,  3  :  162. 

Everett,  Alexander  Hill  [1792-1847],  incensed 

by  ‘  Thoughts  on  Colonization,’  1 :  298 ;  on  Alton 
and  Boston  mobs,  186. 

Everett,  Edward  [1794-1865],  bro.  of  A.  H.  E., 
2  :  186;  would  help  suppress  a  slave  insurrec¬ 
tion,  1  :  64,  303;  colonizationist,  303;  absent 
from  Faneuil  Hall  meeting,  499;  favors  penal 
laws  against  abolitionists,  2  :  76,  95 ;  reelection 
opposed  by  Lib.y  81 ;  A.  S.  progress,  3  :  31;  re¬ 
ceives  back  E.  Quincy’s  commission  as  justice  of 
peace,  2  :  328;  minister  to  England,  3  :  31,  51. 

Everett,  Joshua  T.,  3  :  221. 

Examiner  (Manchester),  4  :  72. 

Examiner  (Richmond),  3  :  462. 

Exeter  Hall,  anti-colonization  meeting,  1  :  368. 

Express  (N.  Y.),  on  Rynders  mob,  3  :  298;  at¬ 
tacks  Kossuth,  351 ;  pro-slavery,  437,  4  :  34. 

Fairbank,  Calvin,  Rev.,  3  :  357. 

Fairbanks,  Drury,  2  ;  105. 
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Faneuil  Hall  pro-slavery  meeting,  call,  1  : 
486-488,  2  :  10,  denounced  by  G.,  1  :  489,  502; 
proceedings,  495-501,  reviewed  by  G.,  504-514; 
does  not  satisfy  South,  513,  515 ;  invaluable  to 
abolitionists,  516. 

Farmer,  John  [b.  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  June  12, 
1789  ;  d.  Concord,  N.  H.,  August  13, 1838],  abo¬ 
litionist,  1 :  454 ;  praise  of  Francis  Jackson,  2 :  60. 

Farmer,  William,  4  :  99. 

Farnham,  Harriet,  1  :  124.  Daughter  of 

Farnham,  Martha,  devoted  Baptist,  1  :  24,  27, 
lodges  Abijah  and  Fanny  Garrison,  24,  60,  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  latter,  26,  letter  from  her,  32. 

Farnsworth,  Amos  [b.  Groton,  Mass.,  Aug.  30, 
1788;  d.  Roxbury,  Mass.,  July  31,  1861],  eye¬ 
witness  of  Boston  mob,  2  ;  13,  lends  money 
for  Standard ,  359,  presides  at  Groton  Conven¬ 
tion,  421. 

Farnum  vs.  Brooks,  1  ;  129. 

Farr,  Jonathan,  Rev.  [d.  1845],  2  :  no. 

Faulkner,  Charles  James  [1806-1884],  1  :  251. 

Fawcett,  Henry  [1833-1884],  4  :  197. 

Fawcett,  Millicent  [b.  1847],  at  London  break¬ 
fast  to  G.,  4  :  197,  meets  him  in  1877,  280. 

Fenner,  Richard,  1  :  391. 

Fenwick,  John,  1  :  363. 

Ferris,  Jacob,  A.  S.  lecturer,  3  :  65,  68,  69. 

Fessenden,  Samuel  [b.  Fryeburg,  Me.,  July  16,  * 
1784;  d.  Mar.  13,  1869],  converted  by  G.,  1: 
289,  leaves  Colon.  Soc.,  299,  reports  converts  to 
*  Thoughts,’  302;  aid  to  G.,  312  ;  presides  at  N. 
E.  Convention,  2  :  105,  at  Lib.  meeting,  330;  on 
Liberty  Party  schism,  3  ;  213;  descendants  in  the 
war,  4  :  80;  letter  to  third  decade  Am.  A.  S.  S., 
87. — Letters  to  G.,  1 :  302,  3  :  213.—  Portrait  in 
A.  Willey’s  *  Hist.  A.  S.  Cause,’  p.  159. 

Fessenden,  William  Pitt  [1806-1869],  Senator, 

1  :  289,  4  :  1 16.  Son  of  foregoing. 

Fields,  James  Thomas  [1817-1881],  publisher, 

4  :  179;  host  of  G.,  178. 

Fillmore,  Millard  [1800-1874], Congressman,  1  : 
483;  succeeds  President  Taylor  and  signs  Fu¬ 
gitive-Slave  Law,  3  :  302;  Shadrach  proclama¬ 
tion,  326;  approves  Kossuth’s  invitation  to  U.  S., 
341;  tour  with  Webster,  330;  receives  Kossuth, 
352;  menaces  Hayti,  353;  renominated  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  443,  445,  447,  justifies  secession  if  Fremont 
is  elected,  435 ;  condemns  repeal  of  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  494 ;  death,  4  :  250. 

Finley,  Robert  Smith  [1804-1860],  Colon,  agent, 

1  :  345,  398 ;  Lib .  a  help  to  him,  324 ;  falsely  ac¬ 
cuses  G.,  388;  attends  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention, 
398;  debate  with  E.  Wright,  413. 

Finney,  Charles  Grandison,  Rev.  [1792-1875], 
revival,  2  :  144 ;  pastor  Chatham-St.  Chapel,  1  : 
382,  Broadway  Tabernacle,  3  :  286  ;  opposes 
non-resistance,  n ;  professor  at  Oberlin,  203. 
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Fisher,  John  A.,  3  :  190. 

Fisk,  "Wilbur,  Rev.  [1792-1839],  2  :  139. 

Fiske,  Willard  [b.  1831],  4  ;  251. 

Fitch,  Charles,  Rev.,  Hartford  pastorate,  2  : 
139,  286;  a  manager  of  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  156;  au¬ 
thor  of  Clerical  Appeal,  136,  139,  156,  157,  letter 
to  Spectator ,  141,  small  following,  159 ;  approval 
from  Torrey,  266;  at  Worcester  Convention,  172; 
loses  hold  on  colored  people,  175;  attempts  to 
found  new  A.  S.  S.,  177;  dedicates  Marlboro’ 
Chapel,  219  ;  protests  against  female  A.  S.  mem¬ 
bership,  220;  founds  Boston  Evangelical  A.  S. 
S.,  252;  recantation,  335;  turns  Millerite,  3  : 
94. — Letter  to  G.,  2  :  335. 

Fitchburg  (Mass.)  resolutions  as  to  Liberator , 
2  :  266-268,  270,  271. 

Fitzpatrick,  John  Bernard  [1812-1866],  Bishop 
of  Boston,  3  :  218,  visited  by  E.  Quincy,  218, 
219. 

Fletcher,  Richard  [1788-1869],  career,  1  :  496; 
speaks  at  Faneuil  Hall  meeting,  496,  election 
opposed  by  Lib.,  2  :  81;  moved  by  Lovejoy’s 
death,  188. 

Florida,  proposed  admission  as  a  slave  State,  2  : 
246,  abolition  in,  opposed  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  3  :  98, 
admission,  139.  / 

Flower,  E.  F.,  4  ;  234. 

Floyd,  John  [1770-1837],  1  :  311.  Father  of 

Floyd,  John  Buchanan  [1807-1863],  3  :  279. 

Folger,  R.  H.,  3  :  204. 

Follen,  Charles  Theodore  Christian,  Rev. 
[b.  Romrod,  Germany,  Sept.  4,  1796;  d.  Long 
Island  Sound,  Jan.  13,  1840],  arrives  in  U.  S., 

1  :  441,  naturalized,  442,  sides  with  abolitionists, 
441,  persecuted  therefor,  442,  2  :  102;  joins 
Cambridge  A.  S.  S.,  1  ;  463;  literary  style,  461; 
reproves  G.’s  language,  457;  on  Channing’s 
riot  sermon,  466 ;  desired  an  officer  of  Mass.  A. 
S.  S.  by  G.,  2  :  87;  speaks  at  legislative  hear- 
ing,  97,  102;  meets  H.  Martineau,  99;  loses 
Harvard  professorship,  102;  at  Mrs.  Chapman’s, 
105 ;  praise  of  the  Grimkes,  205 ;  at  Peace  Con¬ 
vention,  228  ;  failure  to  bring  Channing  and  G. 
together,  3  :  242 ;  death,  2  :  335 ;  namesake  of 
G.  ’s  son,  3  :  263  ;  son  in  the  war,  4  :  80 ;  like¬ 
ness  to  Laboulaye,  192 .—Letter  to  Channing, 

2  :  205.  Husband  of 

Follen,  Eliza  Lee  [b.  Boston,  Aug.  15,  1787;  d. 
Brookline,  Mass.,  Jan.  26,  i860],  bom  Cabot, 
2  :  55;  countenance,  4  :  321 ;  at  legislative  hear¬ 
ing,  2  :  96,  97,  at  Mrs.  Chapman’s,  105 ;  on 
abolition  cheerfulness,  3  :  144 ;  character  by 
Lowell,  179 ;  at  T.  Parker’s,  188. — Portrait  in 
Hudson’s  *  Hist.  Lexington,  Mass.’ 

Folsom,  Abigail  H.,  Mrs.  [b.  England;  d. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1867,  aged  75],  2  ; 
426,  428. 
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Foot,  Samuel  Augustus  [1780-1846],  1  :  307. 

Foote,  Henry  Stuart  [1800-1880],  would  pistol 
Benton,  3  :  311,  visit  from  Kossuth,  357. 

Forbes,  Hugh,  3  :  487. 

Forbes,  John  M.,  at  Beecher’s  church,  4  :  36. 

Forney,  John  Weiss  [1817-1881],  3  :  435. 

Forrest,  Edwin  [1806-1872],  3  :  291. 

Forster,  William  Edward  [1818-1886],  son-in- 
law  of  Dr.  Arnold,  4  :  227 ;  M.  P.,  196,  228  ; 
friend  of  North,  66,  216,  gift  to  G.  testimonial, 
186,  at  London  breakfast  to  him,  196,  197;  call 
from  G.,  228,  attentions  in  House  of  Commons, 
229 ;  at  breakfast  of  Brit,  and  F oreign  A.  S.  S. 
to  G.,  274. 

Forten,  James  [b.  Philadelphia,  Sept.  2,  1766; 
d.  Mar.  4,  1842],  1  :  342,  protests  against  Colon. 
Soc.,  297;  aid  to  Liberator,  223,  433,  praise  of 
it,  254;  father-in-law  of  R.  Purvis,  283;  aid  in 
buying  ‘  Thoughts  on  Colon.,’  312;  descendants 
in  the  war,  4  :  80. — Letters  to  G.,  1  :  223,  255. 

Foster,  Abby  Kelley,  1  :  157.  See  Kelley,  A. 

Foster,  Festus,  3  :  103. 

Foster,  John  [1770-1843],  3  :  319. 

Foster,  Lafayette  Sabine  [r8o6-i88o],  lawyer, 
1  :  392,  Senator,  4  :  118. —  Portrait  in  Living¬ 
ston’s  ‘  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Ameri¬ 
cans.’ 

Foster,  Stephen  [d.  1831],  of  Maine,  1:220; 
first  printer  of  Liberator,  219. 

Foster,  Stephen  Symonds  [b.  Canterbury, 
N.  H.,  Nov.  17,  1809;  d.  Worcester,  Mass., 
Sept.  8,  1881],  early  history,  3  :  69;  at  Chardon- 
St.  Convention,  3  :  327 ;  anti-clerical  vehemence, 
3  :  26,  27,  29 ;  resolution  on  negro  pew  and  car, 
27,  28 ;  impressive  speaker,  29 ;  lecturing  in 
Conn,  discountenanced  by  Burleigh,  29;  holds 
slavery  unconstitutional,  33 ;  jail  experiences  in 
1842,  68,  69;  lectures  in  Western  N.  Y.,  68, 
mobbed  in  Syracuse,  69,  70 ;  aptitude  for  exciting 
mobs,  68-71 ;  favors  removing  Am.  A.  S.  S.  to 
Boston,  90 ;  protest  against  Union,  96 ;  lectures 
in  N.  H.,  120;  attacked  by  Rogers  and  French, 
121-128;  plan  for  editing  Herald  of  Freedom, 
126 ;  character  by  Lowell,  181,  184 ;  Western  tour 
with  G.,  193,  195,  197,  201,  203,  208,  209;  his 
sister,  207;  calls  Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  221; 
in  Ry nders  mob,  297 ;  on  G.’s  mere  presence  at 
a  meeting,  329 ;  lectures  in  Michigan,  393,  394 ; 
trustee  and  beneficiary  of  Hovey  Fund,  477,  478 ; 
opposes  Government  till  it  emancipates,  4  :  30 ; 
emancipation  resolutions,  31 ;  on  Lincoln’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  slave-catching  in  the  D.  C.,  51; 
against  his  reelection,  108-110;  against  dissolu¬ 
tion  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  158 ;  in  Wilson’s  History,  250. 

Fourierism,  3  :  8r,  preceded  in  U.  S.  by  native 
experiments,  25,  Boston  Convention,  95. 

Fowler,  John  W.  ,4:57,  58. 


Fowler,  Lorenzo  Niles  [b.  Cohocton,  N.  Y., 
June  23,  1811],  3  :  119.  Brother  of 

Fowler,  Orson  Squire  [b.  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
11,  1809;  d.  Sharon  Station,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  18, 
1887],  3  :  119. 

Fox  sisters,  3  :  408. 

Fox,  Charles  James  [1749-1806],  1  ;  379,  465, 
tribute  from  Burke,  3  :  130,  place  of  death,  4  : 
194. —  See,  also,  the  Postscript  after  the  Preface 
to  Vol.  I. 

Fox,  George  [1624-1690],  anti-slavery,  3  :  no, 
412;  Sabbatarian  views,  3  :  3. 

Fox,  William  Johnson  [1786-1864],  meets  G., 
3  :  159 ;  his  hymn,  433. 

Francia,  J.  G.  R.  [1758-1840],  3  :  122. 

Francis,  F.  Todd’s  vessel,  1  :  165,  carries  slaves 
to  New  Orleans,  166,  169,  186,  197. 

Francisco  slave  case,  1  :  282. 

Franklin,  Benjamin  [1706-1790],  3  :  354,  Pres. 
Penn.  A.  S.  Soc.,  1  ;  89,  425,  proverb  on  re¬ 
movals,  3  :  51,  autobiography,  3  :  321. 

Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  clerical  A.  S.  convention, 
3  :  243. 

Free  American,  3  :  36,  37. 

Free  Church  (Boston),  organization  and  build¬ 
ing,  X  :  481 ;  turned  out  of  Julien  Hall,  3  :  124; 
pastor  Fitch,  136,  139;  opposed  to  Clerical  Ap¬ 
peal,  159;  falling  attendance  imputed  to  G., 
175 ;  Phelps  settled  over  it,  285,  286. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  origin,  3  :  150;  impli¬ 
cated  with  American  slaveholding,  150-155;  de¬ 
nounced  by  H.  C.  Wright,  150,  by  Scotch  A.  S. 
sentiment,  152,  153,  by  G.,  155,  163,  accuses  bis 
heresies,  154,  177,  part  in  Evangelical  Alliance, 
164,  supports  Sabbath  League,  227. 

Free  Enquirers,  Society  of,  1  :  212,  226. 

Free  Inquirer  (N.  Y.),  3  :  142. 

Free  Press  (Newburyport,  Mass.),  founded  by 
G.,  X  :  59,  60,  sold,  70. 

Free  Press  (Tarboro’,  N.  C.),  1  :  238. 

Free  Press  (Xenia,  O.),  3  :  62. 

Free  produce,  measures,  1  :  152,  3  :  53 ;  estab¬ 
lishments,  1  :  264. — See,  also,  for  British  India, 
3  :  391- 

Free-Soil  Party,  2  :  438,  3  :  119,  origin,  231, 233, 
conventions,  228,  231,  232,  234,  platform,  235 ; 
carries  off  abolitionists,  235 ;  limited  usefulness, 
236 ;  Convention  in  Faneuil  Hall,  272 ;  coali¬ 
tions  with  Democracy,  366 ;  party  and  press  cen¬ 
sured  by  G. ,  365 ;  occupation  taken  away  by 
Clay's  Compromise,  274,  366 ;  revival  as  Free 
Democracy,  platform,  1852,  369 ;  diminished  vote, 
371 ;  abuse  of  abolitionists,  393,  dread  of  being 
identified  with  them,  413;  absurd  motto,  406; 
takes  name  of  Republican,  413  ;  coalitions,  414. 

Freedmen's  Bureau,  called  for,  4  :  71,  estab¬ 
lished,  166,  opposed  by  President  Johnson,  176. 
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Freedom’s  Journal  (Boston),  1  :  160. 

Freeman.  See  Pennsylz/ania  Freeman. 

Freiligrath,  Ferdinand  [1810-1876],  meets  G., 
3  :  159. 

Frelinghuysen,  Theodore  [1787-1862],  1  :  182. 

Fremont,  John  Charles  [b.  1813],  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor,  3  :  443,  Presidential  candidate,  443,  461, 
484,  495,  defeated,  434-436;  emancipation  proc¬ 
lamation,  4  :  32,  revoked,  33,  34,  62,  117;  pre¬ 
sides  at  Thompson  reception,  100 ;  counter  candi¬ 
date  to  Lincoln,  104,  105,  hi,  112. 

French,  John  R.  [b.  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  May  28, 
1819],  prints  Herald  of  Freedom ,  3  ;  23,  and 
appropriates  it,  1 20-1 29 ;  future  son-in-law  of 
Rogers,  122;  discontinues  Herald,  129. 

French  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
2  :  82,  378. 

Friend,  2  :  412. 

Friend  of  Man  (Utica),  organ  of  N.  Y.  A.  S.  S., 

2  :  207,  edited  by  Goodell,  158,  245,  259,  com¬ 
petes  with  Lib.,  207 ;  notices  Clerical  Appeal, 
167;  after  Harrison’s  election,  428. 

Frothingham,  Octavius  Brooks,  Rev.  [b. 
1822],  at  Sumter  celebration,  4  :  145 ;  on  the 
end  of  the  Lib.,  175  ;  Life  of  T.  Parker,  2  :  143, 

3  :  8,  of  G.  Smith,  1  :  300. 

Fry,  Elizabeth  [1780-1845],  portrait,  1  :  359; 
meets  G.,  2  :  384,  385. 

Fugitive-slave  cases,  in  1828,  1  :  112,  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  210,  282,  2  :  79,  3 :  66,  323,  327,  409  ;  jury 
trial  claimed,  2  :  79,  laws  to  that  end,  128. 

Fugitive-Slave  Law,  proposed  by  Va.  and  Mo., 
framed  by  Senator  Butler,  3  :  273 ;  pivot  of 
Clay’s  Compromise,  276 ;  amended  by  J.  M. 
Mason,  277;  premium  on  conviction,  278;  re¬ 
action,  279 ;  bill  signed,  302 ;  celebrated  cases, 
323-328,  350,  352,  409 ;  cost  of  returning  Sims, 
328 ;  odium  increased  by  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
365;  repeal  equivalent  to  disunion,  369  ;  weakens 
resistance  to  slavery,  405;  burnt  by  G.,  412; 
petitions  for  repeal,  500;  Lincoln’s  obedience 
to  the  law,  4  :  17,  18  ;  repealed,  118. 

Fuller,  James  Cannings  [d.  Skaneateles,  N. 
Y.,  Dec.,  1847],  Irish  birth,  3  :  44,  reports  G.’s 
part  at  Chardon-St.  Convention,  2  :  423,  3:2; 
mobbed  at  Utica,  71. 

Fuller,  John  E.,part  in  founding  New  Eng.  A.  S. 
Soc.,  1:  280;  shelters  Mrs.  G.,  2  :  12 ;  visit 
from  G.  W.  Benson,  38,  from  G.,  46;  hospital¬ 
ity,  47,  48,  69,  99;  opposed  to  Clerical  Appeal, 
159 ;  at  Penn.  Hall,  212 ;  joins  new  organization, 
269;  reveals  proposed  changes  in  Lib.,  161. 

Fuller,  Richard,  Rev.  [1804-1876],  3  :  437. 

Furness,  William  Henry,  Rev.  [b.  1802],  ser¬ 
mon  on  Irish  attack  on  Philadelphia  colored 
people,  3  :  43 ;  speaks  at  Am.  A.  S.  S.  anniver¬ 
sary,  283,  286,  293,  296,  382;  on  G.’s  Bible 


reading,  3  :  287,  and  demeanor  before  mob,  288, 
290,  292,  293 ;  on  S.  R.  Ward’s  speech,  293,  296 ; 
apology  for  Kossuth,  347-350;  at  3d  decade  Am. 
A.  S.  S.,  4  ;  87. — Letter  to  G.,  3  :  347. 

Fussell,  Bartholomew  [b.  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
Jan.  9,  1794;  d.  Feb.  14,  1871],  agent  for  the 
Genius,  1  :  145 ;  delegate  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention, 
398,  4  :  87. — Portrait  in  Still’s  ‘  Underground 
R.  R.,’  p.  691,  and  Smedley’s,  p.  260. 

Gabriel’s  rising,  Va.,  1  :  251. 

Gairdner,  Harriet,  2  :  385. 

Gales,  Joseph  [1786-1860],  1  :  238. 

Gales  &  Seaton,  1  :  238. 

Galgacus,  3  :  93. 

Galusha,  Elon,  Rev.,  Baptist  delegate  to 
World’s  Convention,  2  :  356,  opposes  admission 
of  women,  370,  temperance  speech,  396,  voyage 
home,  405,  report,  411. 

Gannett,  Ezra  Stiles,  Rev.  [1801-1871],  col¬ 
league  of  Dr.  Channing,  2  :  69;  attends  G.’s 
lecture,  1  :  212,  hostility,  464;  V.  P.  of  Am. 
Union,  470;  host  of  H.  Martineau,  2  :  69;  at 
Peace  Convention,  228;  timidity  about  Fugitive- 
Slave  Law,  3  :  304.  Father  of 

Gannett,  William  Channing,  Rev.,  1  :  298. 

Gardiner,  Charles  W.,  2  :  348. 

Gardner,  Henry  J.,  will  not  remove  Judge  Lor- 
ing,  3  :  416,  nor  sign  Personal  Liberty  Act,  417, 
would  repeal  it,  4  :  2. 

Garnaut,  Eliza  Jones  [b.  Swansea,  Wales,  Apr. 
8,  1810;  d.  Boston,  Sept.  3,  1849],  goodness,  3  : 
209,  praise  of  Mrs.  G.,  199. 

Garnet,  Henry  Highland,  Rev.  [1815-1882], 
edits  Walker’s  Appeal,  1:  161,  church  open  to 
G.,  4: 178. 

Garrett,  Thomas  [b.  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  Aug.  21, 
1789;  d.  Wilmington,  Del.,  Jan.  24,  1871],  host 
of  Thompson,  4  :  102,  death,  252.  —  Portrait  in 
Smedley’s  ‘History  of  the  Underground  Rail¬ 
road,’  p.  237,  and  Still’s,  p.  623. 

Garrett -Anderson,  Elizabeth  [b.  1837],  4  : 
274- 

Garrison,  meaning  of  name  in  French,  1 :  288. 

Garrison,  Abijah  [b.  Jemseg,  N.  B.,  June  18, 
I773]>  son  °f  Joseph,  1 :  12,  birthmark,  12,  ad¬ 
venture  as  an  infant,  5,  characteristics,  12,  13, 
mariner,  12;  marries  Fanny  Lloyd,  13-15,  home 
in  St.  John,  16,  children,  r6,  20,  24;  removal  to 
N.  S.  and  to  Newburyport,  Mass.,  16-20,  22  ; 
voyages,  23;  separates  from  his  wife,  24,  25. — 
Letters  to  his  wife,  1  :  16,  23,  brother  Joseph, 
1 :  23,  cousin  Joanna,  1 :  24.  Uncle  of 

Garrison,  Andrew  [1805-1850],  1 :  11. 

Garrison,  Caroline  Eliza  [1803-1808],  1 ;  16,  24. 

Garrison,  Charles  Follen  [1842-1849],  birth,  3  ; 
67,  death,  262-256. 
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Garrison,  (Maria)  Elizabeth  [b.  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  July,  1808  ;  d.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept. 
1822],  1 :  24;  in  care  of  Mrs.  Farnham,  27,  joins 
her  mother  in  Baltimore,  39,  death,  48. — Letter 
to  brother  Lloyd,  1  :  40 ;  from  her  mother,  1  : 
39.  Aunt  of 

Garrison,  Elizabeth  Pease  [1846-1848],  bom, 
3 :  177,  199,  dies,  243.  Granddaughter  of 

Garrison,  Fanny.  See  Lloyd,  Frances  Maria. 

Garrison,  Francis  Jackson  [b.  1848],  bom,  3  : 
243  ;  gift  from  H.  C.  Wright,  478;  at  wind-up  of 
Lib. ,  4  :  169;  in  Washington,  177;  in  Europe 
(1867),  190,  193,  233,  (1877),  270,  285;  tree¬ 
planting,  311. — Letters  from  J.  E.  Butler,  4  : 
272,  G.  Rolleston,  4  :  273.  Brother  of 

Garrison,  George  Thompson  [b.  1836],  2  :  99, 
birth,  364,  namesake,  3  :  199,  adventure,  2  : 115, 
growth,  213,  goes  to  Brooklyn,  359 ;  care  of  pets, 
4 :  312 ;  enlists,  80,  off  for  the  war,  83,  enters 
Charleston,  134,  139,  140,  148,  furloughed,  136, 
151 ;  at  Lib.  wind-up,  169. —  Letters  from  G., 
4  :  80,  83.  Son  of 

Garrison,  Helen  Eliza  [b.  Providence,  R.  I., 
Feb.  23,  1811 ;  d.  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  25, 
1876],  domestic  character,  1  :  423  ;  anxiety  for 
G.,  518  ;  during  Boston  mob,  2  : 12,  27,  38 ;  re¬ 
joins  her  husband,  29,  37 ;  delicacy,  50  ;  gifts 
from  the  Fair,  68 ;  first-born,  83,  99  ;  visit  to  N. 
Y.,  114-117;  at  her  father’s  deathbed,  120;  sec¬ 
ond  son,  208 ;  third  son,  385 ;  to  Brooklyn  with 
G.,  409 ;  thanks  to  E.  Pease,  417 ;  company  of 
her  mother,  423;  kindness  to  James  Garrison, 
3  :  77,  78;  arm  broken,  84;  consents  to  G.’s 
going  abroad,  155,  and  to  Ohio,  189;  grief  at 
death  of  son  Charles,  263  ;  at  Syracuse,  329  ; 
kindness  to  Ashurst,  428;  home  character  praised 
by  Miss  Anthony,  429 ;  message  from  Mrs. 
Chapman,  433 ;  paralyzed,  4  :  93,  163,  341 ; 
tribute  from  S.  J.  May,  94;  her  husband’s  de¬ 
votion,  r8o,  326,  341  ;  death,  267  ;  Memorial, 
267,  268 ;  domestic  traits  and  benevolence,  327, 
33°,  340-342. — Letters  from  G.,  1  :  473,  2: 
46>  47,  49,  5°,  67,  68,  96,  98,  105,  ro6,  107, 
117,  209,  2tt,  227,  294,  355,  357,  358,  359,  362, 
381,  385,  395,  3  :  63,  67,  156,  157,  158,  160, 
166,  171,  172,  174,  189-198,  199-210,  228,  284, 
389,  392-394,  406,  428,  4  :  36,  78,  109,  113,  163, 
177,  228,  233,  312,  328,  330,  C.  F.  Hovey, 
3  :  428,  P.  Jackson,  3  :  29,  72,  W.  Phillips,  3  : 
134,  198,  370. —  See  Helen  E.  Benson. 

Garrison,  Helen  Frances  [b.  1844],  birth,  3  : 
133,  infancy,  178,  229;  gift  from  H.  C.  Wright, 
478 ;  marries  H.  Villard,  4  :  176  ;  in  Europe, 
190,  193;  home,  289;  anecdotes  of  G.,  320. — 
Letters  from  G.,  4  :  62,  285,  289,  300. 

Garrison,  James  Holley  [b.  St.  John,  N.  B., 
July  10,  1801;  d.  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Oct. 


14,  1842],  1:  16,  18;  learns  shoemaking  in  Lynn, 
27  ;  to  Baltimore  with  his  mother,  31,  apprenticed 
at  shoemaking,  32  ;  runs  away  to  sea,  32,  33,  53, 
3 :  75  ;  cruel  treatment  by  a  slaveholder,  74,  75 ; 
sufferings  in  naval  service,  73,  74 ;  sails  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  1  :  516;  redeemed  from  Navy,  2:  329,  3  : 
76;  ill-health,  2  :  357;  to  Brooklyn,  358,  359, 
409 ;  relapse  and  attempted  suicide,  3  :  77,  death, 
71,  78,  funeral,  72. —  Letters  from  his  mother, 
1 :  35.  3  •’  75,  G.,  2  :  362,  413.  Grandson  of 

Garrison,  Joseph  [b.  Aug.  14,  1734;  d.  Jemseg, 
N.  B.,  Feb.,  1783],  Maugerville  grantee,  1:3, 
marriage,  4,  occupation,  4,  5,  loyalty,  4,  9,  10, 
characteristics,  10,  11,  children,  12,  18,  19. 
Father  of 

Garrison,  Joseph  [1769-1819],  1  :  12. — Letter 
from  Abijah  G.,  1 :  23.  Brother  of 

Garrison,  Nathan  [1778-1817],  1  :  12,  18,  19. 

Garrison,  Pompey,  3  :  51. 

Garrison,  Silas  [1780-1849],  1 :  12,  18. 

Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips  [b.  1840],  birth, 
2  :  385,  naming,  386,  413,  3:199;  confidant  of 

F.  J.  Meriam,  487,  in  N.  Y.,  4  :  36. — Letters from 
G->  4 :  57,  267,  294,  3OI»  34L  342,  C.  Darwin, 
4  :  T99,  G.  J.  Holyoake,  4  :  120. 

Garrison,  "William  [1783—1837],  1 :  12;  describes 
Palmer  characteristics,  11. —  Letters  Andrew 

G. ,  1  :  11 ;  from  Abijah  G.,  1  :  23.  Uncle  of 

Garrison,  "William  Lloyd  [b.  Newburyport, 

Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1805  ;  d.  New  York  City,  May 
24,  1879],  ancestry,  1 :  1-20;  birth,  20;  sells  his 
mother’s  molasses  candy,  26,  gathers  cold  vict¬ 
uals,  27 ;  visit  to  Nova  Scotia,  27  ;  lives  with 
Deacon  Bartlett,  27,  32,  earning  his  board,  28, 
runs  away,  28  ;  schooling,  28,  33 ;  boyish  sports, 
28,  29  ;  in  the  Baptist  choir,  29  ;  pet  cats,  30, 
221;  learns  shoemaking  in  Lynn,  30;  voyage 
to  Baltimore  with  his  mother,  31,  return  to  New¬ 
buryport,  32 ;  affection  for  his  mother,  34  ;  her 
counsels,  33,  37,  38,  49,  51  ;  apprenticed  to  a 
cabinet-maker  in  Haverhill,  34  ;  runs  away,  over¬ 
taken,  released,  35  ;  apprenticed  printer  in  Herald 

office,  35  (1818) - Medicinal  advice  to  his 

mother,  1:37;  made  foreman  of  printing-office, 
proficiency,  40,  fellow  apprentices,  40,  41 ;  early 
reading,  42,  55;  first  communication  to  the 
Herald,  42,  a  regular  anonymous  contributor,  43, 
warlike  articles  on  South  America,  44,  advocates 

H.  G.  Otis  for  Governor,  47,  49,  on  the  Holy 
Alliance,  47,  49 ;  authorship  discovered  and 
praised  by  C.  Cushing,  48,  reviewed  by  G.  for 
his  mother,  49;  revisits  her  at  Baltimore,  51,  by 
way  of  Boston,  52,  adventure  at  Hyannis,  52; 
loses  his  sister,  48,  his  mother,  53 ;  writes  to 
Salem  Gazette  in  support  of  T.  Pickering  against 
J.  Adams,  and  of  W.  H.  Crawford  against  J.  Q. 
Adams  and  A.  Jackson,  54;  last  days  of  appren- 
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ticeship,  1 :  55,  57 ;  personal  appearance,  portrait 
by  Swain,  55  ;  particular  in  dress,  55  ;  friendship 
with  W.  G.  Crocker,  55,  56,  Isaac  Knapp,  56; 
Fourth  of  July  oration  before  Franklin  Club,  56; 
holds  to  Baptist  tenets,  familiar  with  Bible,  56; 
discovers  his  nearsightedness,  56;  desires  to  join 
the  Greeks,  and  to  study  at  West  Point,  57 ; 
shakes  hands  with  Lafayette,  57;  defends  Ameri¬ 
can  writers  against  John  Neal,  57;  attains  his 
majority,  57  ;  leaves  Herald  office,  58  (1825) 

- Buys  Essex  Courant  and  founds  Free 

Press ,  1  :  59  ;  its  motto,  60,  salutatory,  61  ; 
demands  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Claim,  60- 
62,  71 ;  on  the  death  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  63 ; 
sympathy  for  Greece,  64  ;  copies  E.  Everett’s 
speech  on  slave  insurrections,  64,  praises  an  A. 
S.  poem  on  Africa,  64,  holds  up  slavery  as  a  4th 
of  July  theme,  66  ;  prints  a  poem  of  Whittier's, 
66,  discovers  and  encourages  him,  67-69 ;  trans¬ 
fers  the  Free  Press ,  valedictory,  70,  retirement 
regretted  by  J.  T.  Buckingham,  71  ;  becomes 
member  of  Newburyport  Artillery  Co. ,  72 ;  speech 
against  C.  Cushing’s  candidacy,  72  ;  walks  to 
Boston  with  Knapp,  72,  removes  thither,  73 ; 
caucus  speech  for  Otis,  and  controversy  in 
Courier ,  74-76,  views  on  tariff  system,  75,  77 ; 
church-going,  78 ;  boards  with  Rev.  W.  Collier, 
79 ;  edits  National  Philanthropist ,  80,  advocates 
sundry  temperance  measures,  80-82,  85,  reviews 
progress,  82 ;  views  on  lotteries,  imprisonment  for 
debt,  Sabbath-breaking,  infidelity,  84,  on  peace, 
84,  95,  on  female  influence,  85  ;  defends  Henry 
Clay  and  the  tariff,  85  ;  further  encouragement  of 
Whittier,  86  ;  deplores  slaveholding  repression, 
86,  meets  and  describes  Lundy,  92,  attends  his 
meeting  of  clergymen,  93,  commends  him  in 
Philanthropist ,  94,  reports  his  address  in  Boston, 
97,  joins  an  A.  S.  committee,  98,  Lundy’s  hopes 
of  him,  99,  1 18;  resigns  editorship,  96,  100; 
Fourth  of  July  ode  at  Newburyport,  96;  con¬ 
troversy  with  John  Neal,  99,  100 ;  prophesies  his 

own  fame,  76,  100  (1828) - Invited  to  edit  an 

Adams  paperin  Bennington,  Vt.,  1 : 101 ;  saluta¬ 
tory  in  Journal  of  the  Times ,  102 ;  judgment  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  106,  poem  on  his  election,  107  ; 
proposes  formation  of  A.  S.  societies,  107,  draws 
up  petition  for  abolition  in  D.  C.,  108,  and  circu¬ 
lates  it,  no,  denounces  its  New  England  oppo¬ 
nents  in  Congress,  in;  devotion  to  temperance 
and  peace,  113;  orthodoxy,  114;  poetical  activity, 
1 14  ;  praise  of  Whittier  and  Prentice,  115  ;  local 
friendships,  116;  personal  appearance  and  dress, 
116,  123;  love  of  Vermont  scenery,  117;  pledge 
to  free  the  slaves,  119,  3  :  78  ;  nominates  H.  Clay 
for  President,  1  :  122 ;  valedictory,  121 ;  goes  to 
Boston,  123  ;  visits  clergy  with  Goodell,  124 ;  fined 
for  non-service  in  militia,  124,  scruples  against 


training,  1  :  125  ;  Park-St.  Church  address  in 
behalf  of  Colonization,  126-140 ;  conversion  to 

immediate  emancipation,  140  (1829) - Arrival 

in  Baltimore,  associate  editor  of  Genius ,  1  :  140, 
salutatory,  142 ;  enlightened  as  to  the  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Society,  148,  149  ;  defence  of  free  blacks, 
149 ;  witnesses  cruelty  to  slaves,  150,  defies 
Woolfolk,  151 ;  opposes  compensation  for  aboli¬ 
tion,  151,  favors  free-produce  societies,  152 ;  on 
intemperance,  155,  helps  form  a  Baltimore  Tem¬ 
perance  Society,  156  ;  protests  against  disposses¬ 
sion  of  the  Cherokees,  156  ;  objects  to  women 
petitioners,  156,  and  to  certain  infidels,  157 ;  on 
the  current  religion,  157;  knocks  down  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  Genius ,  158  ;  view  of  Walker’s  Appeal, 
160;  his  Black  List,  163;  places  Francis  Todd 
in  it,  165,  denounces  ship  Francis  for  carrying 
slaves,  165,  sued  by  Todd  for  libel,  167,  trial  by 
default,  195,  conviction  in  absentia ,  196 ;  pre¬ 
sented  by  Grand  Jury,  167,  trial,  168-171,  con¬ 
victed  and  sent  to  jail,  171 ;  valedictory  in  Genius , 

173  (1830) - Life  in  Baltimore  jail,  1  :  174- 

191 ;  services  to  fellow  prisoners,  174,  colloquy 
with  a  slaveholder,  175,  sketch  of  his  trial,  177, 
poetry,  179,  181,  cards  to  his  prosecutors,  letters 
to  J.  T.  Buckingham,  179,  to  E.  W.  Allen,  185, 
to  Whittier,  189 ;  release,  fine  paid  by  A.  Tappan, 
190;  journey  to  Mass.,  191,  192;  meets  A.  and 
L.  Tappan,  192  ;  lets  Todd’s  suit  go  by  default, 
195,  196,  reviews  it,  196,  229 ;  prospectus  of 
Public  Liberator,  199,  response  from  A.  Tappan, 
202 ;  leaves  Baltimore,  203  ;  lectures  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  203,  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart¬ 
ford,  204,  4  :  320;  preaches  for  S.  S.  Jocelyn,  1 : 
204 ;  meets  Leonard  Bacon,  204  ;  on  a  prize  essay 
on  slavery,  204 ;  project  of  National  A.  S.  Tract 
Society,  207;  A.  S.  lectures  in  Newburyport  and 
Amesbury,  207,  208,  churches  shut  against  him, 
208,  209,  protest  in  Herald,  209 ;  return  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  209,  communications  in  Transcript,  210 ;  A. 
S.  addresses  in  Julien  Hall,  212,  213,  215,  at  Athe¬ 
naeum,  215 ;  exhorts  Dr.  Beecher,  215 ;  resolves 
to  establish  Liberator  in  Boston,  217 ;  partner¬ 
ship  with  Knapp,  218  (1830) - Issues  No.  1 

of  Liberator,  1  :  219,  salutatory,  224 ;  plain  fare, 
221,  264,  drudgery,  222 ;  aversion  to  writing,  223 ; 
recantation  of  gradual  abolition,  225,  denounces 
Am.  Colon.  Society,  226;  non-sectarian  policy, 
226 ;  rejects  intrusive  advice,  227 ;  prints  D.  C. 
abolition  petition,  228,  and  analysis  of  Walker’s 
Appeal,  231 ;  pictorial  heading  of  Lib.,  231 ;  favor 
among  the  press  and  colored  people,  233,  abuse 
from  press,  234,  mobs  incited,  238,  threatened 
anonymously,  235,  237,  275,  refused  a  hearing 
by  Nat.  Intelligencer,  238,  surrender  to  Virginia 
urged,  239,  indicted  by  Raleigh  Grand  Jury, 
240,  subject  of  message  by  Gov.  Hamilton  (S. 
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C.),  1 :  241,  of  appeal  from  Savannah  authorities, 
124,  and  from  R.  Y.  Hayne,  242,  of  search  by 
Mayor  Otis,  244;  repels  Hayne’s  impertinence, 
246;  reward  offered  for  him  by  Georgia,  247- 
249 ;  on  Nat  Turner’s  rising,  250,  on  the  Virginia 
debates,  252 ;  urges  repeal  of  Mass,  intermarriage 
prohibition,  254;  counsel  and  address  to  colored 
people,  255-259,  266,  attends  1st  Ann.  Conv. 
Colored  People  U.  S.  in  Philadelphia,  259,  and 
Colonization  meeting  in  Boston  State-house,  261 ; 
New  Haven  discourse  against  colonization,  3  : 
379;  *  Thoughts  on  Colonization  ’  projected,  1  : 
262 ;  favors  free-produce  societies,  263  ;  views 
of  Constitution  and  slavery,  264,  liberty  better 
than  Union,  265  ;  reliance  on  religious  instru¬ 
mentalities,  265,  the  Bible  indispensable,  266 ; 
Sabbatarianism,  266,  267,  defends  revivals,  267  ; 
demands  a  Nat.  A.  S.  Society,  268  ;  testimonies 
against  intemperance,  268,  war,  269,  capital 
punishment,  269,  imprisonment  for  debt,  269, 
tobacco,  269,  Cherokee  outrage,  270,  Masonry, 
271 ;  tributes  to  Lundy  and  Knapp,  272,  S.  J. 
May,  273 ;  secures  Henry  Benson  as  agent  and 
meets  G.  W.  Benson,  274;  first  steps  towards 
A.  S.  organization,  275;  interview  with  Aaron 

Burr,  276  (1831) - Founds  New  Eng.  A.  S. 

Society,  1  :  277-280,  made  corr.  secretary,  281, 
direction  of  Society,  282;  delegate  to  Phila. 
Conv.  People  of  Color,  283  ;  4th  of  July  address, 
285,  address  to  African  Abol.  Freehold  Soc., 
285 ;  lecturing  agency  and  New  Eng.  tour,  286- 
290;  meets  Henry  Benson,  Moses  Brown,  and 
Goold  Brown  in  Providence,  286,  287;  at  Anti- 
Masonic  Conv.,  Worcester,  288;  converts  Gen. 
Fessenden  in  Portland,  289;  defeats  Cyril  Pearl 
at  Augusta,  290 ;  issues  *  Thoughts  on  Coloni¬ 
zation,’  290;  judgment  of  L.  Bacon,  303;  on  the 
need  of  female  influence,  305 ;  publishes  Ran¬ 
kin’s  Letters,  305;  indebtedness  to  G.  Bourne, 
306;  denounces  the  compact  of  the  Union,  307- 
309;  appeal  for  support  of  Lib.,  311;  proposed 

tour  in  free  States,  313  (1833) - Consulted  by 

Miss  Crandall,  1  :  315,  interview  with  her,  316, 
announces  her  school,  318,  comment  on  her 
treatment,  320;  persecution  from  Colonization- 
ists,  323-325,  pointed  out  for  kidnapping  by 
Danforth,  323,  324,  by  Boston  merchants,  324 ; 
A.  S.  mission  to  England  proposed,  325,  deter¬ 
mined  and  announced,  329;  preparations,  gifts, 
and  testimonials  from  colored  people,  330;  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Inquirers  after  Truth,  330, 
331;  lectures  in  Haverhill,  332;  leave-taking  in 
Boston,  333-337;  contrasts  A.  S.  and  Colon. 
Soc.,  333;  farewell  to  colored  people,  334;  mis¬ 
sion  for  Manual  Labor  School  described,  337; 
speaks  in  Providence  and  Brooklyn,  338,  339, 
340,  422,  Hartford,  339,  341,  Philadelphia,  341, 


New  York,  1 :  345;  pursued  by  sheriff  for  libel, 
338,  342,  345,  conspiracy  to  kidnap  him  in  N.  Y., 
342,  345,  manoeuvres  to  elude,  342-345;  narrow 
escape  from  accident,  343;  sits  for  portrait  to  N. 
Jocelyn,  339,  341,  344,  345,  to  Brewster,  342; 

embarks  for  England,  344  (1833) - Lands  in 

Liverpool,  1  :  348 ;  meets  Cropper  in  London, 
349,  introduced  at  A.  S.  rooms,  350 ;  breakfasts 
with  Buxton,  351 ;  hears  Sir  R.  Peel  speak, 
354;  challenges  Cresson  to  debate,  352-354^ 
character  assailed  by  Cresson,  355,  366,  lecture 
at  Wesleyan  Chapel,  354 ;  visit  to  Wilberforce 
at  Bath,  356-360,  to  Clarkson,  362-365 ;  attends 
Cresson's  meetings,  365,  368 ;  letters  to  Duke  of 
Sussex,  365,  366,  368;  result  of  mission,  366; 
activity  described  by  C.  Stuart,  367;  Exeter 
Hall  meeting,  368,  by  O’Connell’s  advice,  376, 
G.’s  speech,  369-376,  388,  arraignment  of  his 
native  country,  372,  373;  at  Wilberforce’s  fu¬ 
neral,  379;  desires  Thompson  of  Buxton,  436; 

embarks  for  America,  379  (1833) - Lands 

in  N.  Y.,  1:381;  at  mobbing  of  City  A.  S.  Society, 
382-385,  personally  threatened,  384 ;  attempt  to 
mob  him  in  Boston,  386;  visit  to  Canterbury, 

390,  426,  indicted  by  Judson  &  Co.  for  libel, 

391,  392;  delegate  to  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention, 

395 ;  summons  G.  W.  Benson  and  Whittier, 
393,  introduces  Kimball  and  Jewett,  394;  de¬ 
bate  en  rotde  to  Philadelphia,  396 ;  drafts  Decla¬ 
ration,  399,  400;  eulogistic  speeches  from  his 
colleagues,  402-406,  threatened  by  an  outsider, 
404;  motion  in  favor  of  female  abolitionists,  413; 
made  Foreign  Corr.  Sec.  Am.  A.  S.  Soc.,  but 
resigns,  415  ;  1st  ann.  report  N.  E.  A.  S.  S.,  416; 
praise  from  Mrs.  Child,  418  (1833) - Court¬ 

ship,  1 :  422-427,  marriage,  427 ;  Roxbury  home, 
421,  427,  home  delights,  423,  428;  appeal  for 
support  of  Lib.,  428-434;  discouraged  from 
speaking  in  Phila.,  430;  prints  P.  Crandall’s 
defence,  431;  urged  to  lecture  for  Lib.,  434; 
patriotic  censure  of  his  country,  445 ;  at  Am. 
A.  S.  anniversary,  446,  447;  interview  with  J. 
Breckinridge,  448,  seeks  fair  play  for  coloniza- 
tionists,  449 ;  welcomes  Thompson,  434,  at 
Groton  with  him,  451,  his  host,  453 ;  opposes 
A.  Lawrence,  and  votes  for  A.  Walker,  455, 
2  :  302,  reproaches  Whig  colored  voters,  1 :  456, 
2  :  288;  political  programme,  1  :  456;  harsh 
language  censured,  457,  and  defended,  458;  at¬ 
tempted  Unitarian  censorship,  462,  463;  appeal 
to  Dr.  Channing,  464,  2  :  90;  sonnet  to  New- 

buryport,  1  :  467  (1834) - Almost  abandons 

Lib.,  1 :  468;  opposes  Am.  Union  for  the  Relief, 
etc.,  469-471,  474,  difference  with  A.  Tappan, 
471;  charged  by  Recorder  with  atheism  and 
jacobinism,  472;  disliked  by  Mary  Emerson, 
476;  denounces  the  religious  press,  478,  and 
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Am.  Christianity,  1 :  479,  480;  affirms  the  Bible’s 
supremacy  over  law,  478  ;  to  N.  Y.  with  Thomp¬ 
son,  2  :  2',  at  Free  Church  meeting,  1  :  481; 
threatened  by  Com.  Gazette ,  482;  trip  to  the 
Provinces,  484;  burnt  in  effigy  at  Charleston, 
485 ;  on  the  Reign  of  Terror,  488 ;  on  the 
coming  Faneuil  Hall  meeting,  489;  marked  for 
assassination,  490,  517,  and  kidnapping,  519 ; 
address  to  public,  491 ;  on  the  right  of  abolition¬ 
ists  to  defend  themselves  with  force,  503 ;  goes 
to  Brooklyn,  502;  comment  on  Faneuil  Hall 
meeting,  502,  515,  reply  to  Sprague,  504-511, 
515;  to  Otis,  511-514,  with  an  epitaph,  513; 
correspondence  from  Brooklyn,  515-518,  520; 

gallows  erected  before  his  house,  519  (1835) - 

Returns  to  Boston,  2  :  1;  head  wanted  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  4;  suppression  called  for  by  Richmond 
Enquirer ,  5,  involved  in  mob  outcry  against 
Thompson,  6,  message  from  Mayor  Lyman,  8, 
warning  from  truckmen,  9 ;  account  of  his  mob¬ 
bing  at  meeting  of  Boston  Fern.  A.  S.  S.,  11-30, 
37;  censures  the  mayor,  13,  16,  17,  24,  30,  33, 
34,  55  >  accused  of  ingratitude,  31 ;  committed 
to  jail,  27 ;  leaves  Boston  for  Brooklyn,  29,  37 ; 
reported  insane,  39 ;  sonnet  to  him,  45  ;  goes  to 
Boston,  46-48 ;  nominated  for  State  Legislature, 
48,  vote,  50;  to  Brooklyn  again,  51;  views  on 
Thanksgivings,  51,  on  Peace,  52,  on  use  of  free 
produce,  53,  on  non-resistance,  64 ;  censures 
Channing’s  Essay,  54,  57,  61,  65,  66,  84,  86,  89 ; 
vindicates  Rev.  G.  B.  Cheever,  63,  and  Chan- 
ning  against  Austin,  68 ;  portrait  painted  by 
Torrey,  69;  attends  A.  S.  fair,  68;  interviews 
with  H.  Martineau,  69-71,  98 ;  30th  birthday 

sonnet,  72  (1835) - Ends  partnership  with 

Knapp,  2  :  66,  84 ;  labors  with  R.  I.  Legislature, 
76  ;  honorary  foreign  A.  S.  memberships,  82 ;  life 
in  Brooklyn,  ill  health,  83;  direction  o {Lib.,  and 
of  A.  S.  Society,  84-87 ;  approval  from  A.  S. 
societies,  87;  criticism  of  G.  Smith,  87,  83,  90, 
and  praise,  88,  first  meets  him,  88 ;  criticism  of 
Wayland’s  Elements,  94 ;  attends  hearing  before 
Mass.  Legislature,  95-97,  103 ;  first  meets  Chan- 
ning,  94,  3  :  242,  hears  him  preach,  2  :  98,  106 ; 
sonnets  to  his  first-born,  100;  attends  meeting 
at  Mrs.  Chapman’s,  105;  hung  in  effigy  at  Fall 
River,  107;  criticises  Dr.  Beecher’s  Thanksgiving 
sermon,  106,  and  Sabbath  discourse,  106-114; 
Sabbath  views  exhibited,  107-114;  remonstrances, 
109-114,  defenders,  113 ;  not  a  man  of  one  idea, 
112;  fondness  for  children,  115 ;  attends  meet¬ 
ing  of  70  agents  in  N.  Y.,  114-117;  aversion 
to  extemporaneous  speaking,  116;  address  to 
colored  people  in  N.  Y.,  117  ;  first  meets  Grimke 
sisters,  117;  phrenological  examination,  115, 
118;  at  Geo.  Benson’s  deathbed,  120  (1836) 
- Support  from  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  2  : 122  ;  writes 


its  5th  annual  report,  2  :  122;  praise  from  E.  G. 
Loring,  126;  describes  legislative  resolves,  128; 
resolutions  at  Am.  A.  S.  S.  meeting,  130;  at 
Ladies’  A.  S.  Convention,  131 ;  at  New  Eng. 
Convention,  277,  278 ;  removes  to  Brooklyn, 
128;  comment  on  Channing’s  Birney  letter,  132 ; 
meets  J.  H.  Noyes,  144,  letter  from  him,  145, 
172,  effect,  148-152  ;  views  of  government,  156 ; 
Poem,  “True  Rest,”  152;  attacked  in  Clerical 
Appeal,  137,  156,  158,  reply,  138,  154;  attacked 
by  J.  T.  Woodbury,  141,  reply,  154 ;  upheld  by 
Board  and  by  A.  S.  societies,  157,  158,  162 ;  talk 
with  Grimk6s,  161 ;  censured  by  E.  Wright,  162, 
178,  L.  Tappan,  163,  vindicated  by  Worcester 
Convention,  170;  attacked  by  Gulliver,  171, 
reply,  172,  by  Spectator,  for  Sabbath  example, 
174,  reply,  175;  censured  by  Goodell,  181,  182; 
reports  Lovejoy  meeting,  189,  judgment  of 
Lovejoy,  190,  reviews  Channing’s,  193 ;  friend¬ 
ship  with  E.  Quincy  begun,  194;  visits  J.  Q. 

Adams,  196  (1837) - Exposition  of  peace 

views  with  reference  to  governments,  2  :  201, 
206;  his  Perfectionism,  204,  206,  3  :  3,  10,  12— 
16;  second  son  bom,  2  ;  208;  removes  to 
Boston,  208 ;  ill,  208,  209 ;  writes  annual  report 
Mass.  Soc.,  209;  at  N.  Y.  anniversary,  209, 
at  Philadelphia,  210-21 7 ;  visits  Penn.  Hall 
and  the  Grimkes,  21 1 ;  hears  Gurney  preach, 
212;  speaks  at  Penn.  Hall,  214,  215;  describes 
the  hall’s  destruction,  213-217;  flees  the  city, 
216,  217;  at  mobbing  of  Marlboro’  Chapel,  219; 
maintains  equality  of  women  in  A.  S.  member¬ 
ship,  221;  warns  Am.  Peace  Soc.,  222;  part 
assigned  in  Peace  Convention,  223,  anticipa¬ 
tions,  225,  motions  and  speech,  227,  228,  draws 
up  Constitution  and  Declaration,  228,  230,  236, 
founds  Non-Resistance  Society,  229;  remon¬ 
strance  from  G.  Bourne,  238 ;  officer  of  Boston 
A.  S.  S.,  243 ;  approves  Goodell’s  objections  to 
A.  S.  political  party,  245,  and  censures  G. 
Smith’s  plan,  246,  275 ;  character  slandered  by 
clergy,  249,  250,  vindicated  by  F.  Jackson,  250; 
apprized  of  clerical  plot,  253 ;  will  not  mix  non- 
resistance  and  abolition,  254 ;  support  for  1839, 

256;  on  gradualism,  257  (1838) - Sums  up 

politico-clerical  assault  on  non-resistants,  2  : 
260 ;  plot  to  undermine  his  influence,  262 ;  pro¬ 
poses  a  new  paper,  262,  263 ;  exposes  plot,  265 ; 
accused  and  questioned  by  Stanton,  273;  first 
speech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  274  ;  resolves  on  political 
duty  of  abolitionists,  275 ;  confutes  Whittier’s 
report  of  division,  276 ;  describes  the  breach  with 
Exec.  Com.,  280-282;  on  Channing’s  letter 
to  Clay,  282,  on  his  own  political  advice  to 
colored  voters,  288,  289 ;  accused  of  belief 
in  spiritual  wives,  289;  on  the  nature  and 
scope  of  abolition,  290;  lecture  at  New  Bed- 
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ford,  2  :  292 ;  at  annual  meeting  of  Am.  A.  S. 
S.,  296-300,  resolutions  on  political  duty,  298 ; 
tribute  to  E.  Wright,  300;  reply  to  Birney,  300- 
305;  change  of  view  as  to  voting,  302;  opposes 
a  conference  with  new  organizationists,  305 ; 
reply  to  address  of  Mass.  Abolition  Soc.,  306;  at 
Albany  Convention,  308,  309,  opposes  Third 
Party  movement,  311,  313,  319;  draws  out 
‘‘Streak  Letter/*  315,  316;  review  of  Exec. 
Committee’s  behavior,  321;  repels  Lundy’s  at¬ 
tack,  322,  obituary  tribute  to  him,  323 ;  petition 
for  removal  of  capital,  324;  review  of  J.  Q.  Adams, 
325;  at  Non-Resistance  anniversary,  327-329; 
redeems  his  brother  from  Navy,  329,  3  :  76; 
removes  to  Cambridgeport,  2  :  329 ;  buys  out 
Knapp,  331,  332  (1839) - Key  to  G.’s  opposi¬ 

tion  to  Third  Party,  2  :  333 ;  annual  report  (1840), 
334 ;  resolutions  on  Fitch’s  recantation,  325,  on 
pro-slavery  church  and  clergy,  337,  338,  350,  on 
pro-slavery  Friends,  338,  on  the  irrepressible  con¬ 
flict,  338 ;  protest  against  Albany  Convention, 
341 ;  on  the  nomination  of  Birney  and  Earle, 
342;  warning  of  schism, at  N.  Y.,344;  describes 
N.  E.  delegation,  346,  part  at  annual  meeting, 
348,  350,  351 ;  delegate  to  World’s  Convention, 
351,  353,  describes  its  basis,  352,  anticipates  exclu¬ 
sion  of  women,  353,  357,  360,  362,  certifies  female 
delegates,  368 ;  doubts  about  going  to  England, 
354  ;  colored  hospitality  in  New  York,  355 ;  sails, 
360  ;  companions  on  voyage,  336,  357 ;  incidents, 

361-364 ;  lands  in  Liverpool,  365  (1840) - 

Arrives  in  London,  2  :  373;  refuses  to  enter 
World’s  Convention,  373-379,  efforts  to  bring 
him  in,  374,  375,  protest  against  exclusion  of 
women,  382;  talk  with  Lady  Byron,  376,  384; 
breakfast  at  Bowring’s,  378,  3  ;  147;  approval 
from  H.  Martineau,  2  ;  378 ;  meets  O’Connell, 
379,  383  ;  summary  of  Convention,  381,  382  ;  not 
invited  to  speak  at  meeting  of  Brit,  and  Foreign 
A.  S.  S.,  382,  383;  sight-seeing,  383,  social  in¬ 
troductions,  384,  385,  387,  390;  at  soiree  to  Am. 
delegates,  384,  3  :  147,  at  S.  Gurney’s  garden 
party,  2  :  385,  387;  hears  of  a  third  son  born, 
385,  413;  sits  for  portrait  to  Haydon,  387,  389, 
390 ;  views  on  military  fines,  390 ;  speech  on  In¬ 
dia,  388,  391,  on  temperance,  388,  396 ;  views  on 
India’s  aid  to  abolition,  391 ;  at  a  juvenile  con¬ 
cert,  394 ;  journey  to  Scotland,  395 ;  at  teetotal 
festival,  395~397>  at  public  breakfast,  397 ;  excur¬ 
sion  to  highlands,  397,  3  :  20 ;  in  Glasgow,  2  : 
398;  reception,  and  Chartist  encounter,  399-402, 
sympathy  with  English  suffering,  400,  401,  408 ; 
temperance  testimonies,  402,  408,  410,  and  other, 
409;  trip  to  Dublin,  401,  402,  403;  homeward 
voyage,  404-406,  arrival,  406,  reception  by  col¬ 
ored  people  of  Boston,  406-409,  411,  of  Salem, 
41 1 ;  defamation  while  abroad,  41 1;  approves 


Collins's  mission,  2  :  416;  at  Worcester  Conv., 
417,  418,  420,  Springfield,  418,  419,  Groton,  419, 

420,  Methuen,  420  (1840) - Writes  annual 

report  Non-Resistance  Soc.,  2  :  421;  does  not 
sign  call  for  Chardon-St.  Convention,  422,  tries  to 
modify  it,  3  :  6,  accused  of  being  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  2  :  423,  3  :  6,  influence  on  it  feared  by 
Channing,  2  :  424,  attends,  422,  argues  from 
the  Bible  against  the  Sabbath,  425-427,  429, 
431 ;  repels  Colver’s  infidel  charge,  429-431 ; 
character  in  England  attacked  by  Birney, 
Stanton,  and  C.  Stuart,  431 ;  attains  his  35th 
year,  433;  on  political  versus  moral  contests, 

436;  on  clerical  politicians,  437  (1840) - 

English  reputation  injured  by  Chardon-St.  Con¬ 
vention,  3  :  1-5,  Collins  defends,  1,  2,  defends 
himself  through  E.  Pease,  3,  10,  and  in  Lib.,  6, 
restates  his  Perfectionist  views,  3,  10,  12-16 ; 
annual  report,  5;  reply  toColver,  6;  attends  final 
sessions  of  Chardon-St.  Convention,  7-10 ;  thinks 
Parker’s  sermon  infidel,  8,  cannot  class  Christ 
with  Plato,  8,  or  approve  a  Bible  Convention,  9  ; 
lecturing  activity,  16-22 ;  at  Collins  reception, 
17;  at  Nantucket,  18,  effective  speech  after 
Douglass,  19 ;  White-Mt.  tour  with  N.  P. 
Rogers,  20-23,  77>  speech  at  Plymouth,  N.  H., 
21 ;  opposes  no-organizationism,  24 ;  not  drawn 
to  community,  25  ;  tolerant  of  different  tempera¬ 
ments  and  views,  26,  27 ;  church  resolutions,  27  ; 
on  Am.  religion,  29;  on  disunion  rather  than 
Texan  annexation,  32 ;  attitude  towards  Liberty 
Party,  33-35  ;  opposes  view  of  unconstitutionality 
of  slavery,  33  ;  on  incompatibility  of  abolition 
and  partisanship,  35 ;  bon-mot  to  Whittier,  35 ; 
on  dispersion  of  new-organization  conspirators, 
36;  charity  to  Knapp,  37,  41,  assailed  by  him  in 
Knapp' s  Liberator,  38-42,  account  of  the  breach, 

39-43  •  verse-making,  42  (1841) - Reads 

Irish  Address  in  Faneuil  Hall,  3  :  44 ;  secession 
resolutions,  45,  46;  for  repeal  of  the  Union,  49, 
50,  would  make  it  abolition  policy,  52 ;  declares 
the  covenant  with  death  and  agreement  with  hell, 
53 ;  abstains  from  anniversary  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  54- 
56;  disunion  resolves  at  New  England  Conven¬ 
tion,  58 ;  denounces  Prigg  decision,  59 ;  sees 
disunion  in  Texan  annexation,  60 ;  prints  Good- 
ell’s  attack  on  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  62;  A.  S.  tour  to 
Western  N.  Y.,  63-71,  announces  Latimer’s 
freedom,  67,  mobbed  at  Syracuse,  69 ;  prostrated 
with  scarlet  fever,  71,  79  ;  family  afflictions,  71, 
72 ;  care  of  his  brother,  71,  72,  75 ;  at  H.  G. 
Chapman’s  funeral,  79  ;  reviews  Jay’s  ‘War  and 
Peace,’  80  ;  on  the  collapse  of  the  Non-Resist¬ 
ance  Society,  80  (1842) - Internal  disorder, 

3  :  81-83;  visits  the  Northampton  Community, 
81,  83 ;  on  social  reorganization,  82  ;  on  his  own 
collected  Poems,  83;  Conn. -Valley  tour  with 
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Rogers,  3  :  84 ;  carriage  accident,  84  ;  removes  his 
home  to  Boston,  84 ;  foresees  North  and  South 
arrayed  under  opposite  flags,  87,  88  ;  formulates 
the  “  covenant  with  death  and  agreement  with 
hell,”  88;  attacks  church  and  ministry  on  A.  S. 
platform,  88;  non-voting  resolutions  at  Am.  A. 
S.  S.  meeting,  89 ;  wants  the  society  removed  to 
Boston,  90,  91 ;  elected  president,  90-92,  good 
presiding  officer,  91 ;  for  disunion  without  regard 
to  Texas,  94  ;  against  Millerism,  94,  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  question,  94,  95,  on  Fourierism,  95,  against 
capital  punishment,  95,  change  of  view  as  to 

Bible,  95  (1843) - Non-voting  and  disunion 

resolutions  at  Faneuil  Hall,  3  :  96  ;  censures 
J.  Q.  Adams's  A.  S.  character,  97  ;  will  not  seek 
A.  S.  amendments  to  Constitution,  99 ;  carries 
Am.  A.  S.  S.  over  to  disunion  policy,  99,  100,  dis¬ 
union  address  to  friends  of  freedom,  100,  defence 
of  it  against  protestants,  101-107 ;  prepares  an 
official  address,  107 ;  debates  disunion  at  N.  E. 
Convention,  hi,  presented  with  disunion  banner, 
112,  113;  attends  meeting  Penn.  A.  S.  S.,  113; 
tact  and  fairness  praised  by  Quincy,  113;  on 
Liberty  Party's  A.  S.  construction  of  Constitu¬ 
tion,  114-116 ;  slowness  to  arrive  at  disunion  doc¬ 
trine,  117;  proposes  a  Sabbath  Convention,  222; 
involved  in  N.  H.  controversy  with  Rogers,  121- 
129;  his  amenability  to  criticism,  126,  127;  aid 
to  Torrey  in  prison,  131 ;  kindness  to  E.  Smith, 
132;  various  reformatory  lectures,  133;  tribute 
from  Emerson,  133;  a  daughter  born,  133  (1844) 
- Tribute  from  E.  G.  Loring,  3  :  134;  dele¬ 
gate  to  Anti-Texas  Convention,  Boston,  136- 
138,  at  Concord  meeting,  140,  Cambridge,  141, 
142,  on  State  Committee,  142,  hopefulness  in 
face  of  annexation,  143,  144;  reformatory  dis¬ 
courses,  144 ;  on  T.  Parker’s  disbelief  in  mir¬ 
acles,  and  estimate  of  T.  Paine,  145;  welcomes 

phonography,  147  (1845)  -  Resolution  of 

thanks  for  H.  C.  Wright’s  English  labors,  3  : 
150;  experience  with  Rev.  W.  Chalmers,  152, 
153  ;  assailed  for  heresy  by  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  154 ;  invited  to  England  by  Glasgow 
Emancipation  Society,  154,  farewell  to  colored 
people,  sails,  155 ;  on  Free  Church  and  famine 
money  from  slaveholders,  155  ;  arrives  out,  156 ; 
at  World’s  Temperance  Convention,  157 ;  Lon¬ 
don  editorial  acquaintance,  158 ;  biographical 
sketch  by  Mary  Howitt,  158 ;  meets  Mazzini, 
Freiligrath,  and  the  Chartist  leaders,  159;  helps 
form  A.  S.  League,  159,  first  speech  before  it, 
160,  second,  against  Evangelical  Alliance,  166; 
prefers  directness  to  circumlocution,  167  ;  part  in 
overthrowing  Evangelical  Alliance,  167,  168; 
last  visit  to  Clarkson,  168  ;  tribute  to  his  memory, 
169;  meetings  at  Bristol  and  Exeter,  169-172; 
English  Unitarian  acquaintance  and  support,  171, 


contrasted  with  American,  3  :  172,  on  Quaker  hos¬ 
tility,  174;  personal  appearance  at  Exeter,  172; 
English  climate  favorable,  172  ;  speaks  for  Rajah 
of  Sattara  and  to  Chartists,  173;  at  Birmingham, 
173;  reproof  of  J.  Sturge,  174;  at  Sheffield  and 
Leeds,  174;  Scottish  tour,  1 75-1 77,  Irish,  175, 
176,  Welsh  and  English,  176  ;  tea-service  pre¬ 
sented  in  Edinburgh,  177,  duty  on  it  in  U.  S., 
178,  179;  on  Free  Church  calumniation,  177; 
helps  ransom  Douglass,  210;  return  to  America, 
177;  birth  of  a  second  daughter,  177;  character 
by  Lowell,  178,  184;  for  free  trade,  179  (1846) 

- Invited  to  Ohio,  3  :  187;  at  T.  Parker’s 

Council  of  Reformers,  188;  sets  out  for  the  West, 
188 ;  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  189 ;  at  Harrisburg, 
mobbed,  191,  192;  at  Pittsburgh,  193;  New 
Brighton,  O.,  194,  Youngstown,  195,  New  Lyme, 
196,  199,  Painesville,  199-201,  Munson  and 
Twinsburg,  201,  Richfield,  204,  Oberlin,  202- 
204,  Salem,  204,  205,  Cleveland,  205,  prostrated 
with  fever,  206,  4  :  322,  joined  by  H.  C.  Wright, 
3  :  207,  208  ;  return  home,  215;  plans  Anti-Sab- 
bath  Convention,  219;  tribute  from  S.  Fessenden, 
213;  on  Calhoun's  balance-of-power  speech,  217 

(1847)  - Calls  Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  3  : 

218,  220,  222,  his  programme,  225,  leader  of  the 
Convention,  226, '  ready  for  a  Bible  Convention, 
227;  goes  to  water-cure,  228,  233;  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Chapman,  229 ;  prefers  city  to  country,  230 ; 
on  the  Free-Soil  Party,  231,  235,  236,  and  Wilmot 
Proviso,  232 ;  on  J.  Q.  Adams,  deceased,  238 ; 

reviews  Channing’s  Life,  238  (1848) - House 

and  family  fund  raised,  3  :  265  ;  on  Free-Soil  Party 
and  press,  365 ;  on  impossibility  of  slave-catching 
in  New  England,  246,  327;  drafts  address  to 
Father  Mathew,  248,  presents  it,  250-253,  letters 
to  him,  254-258,  308 ;  A.  S.  activity,  261 ;  tribute 
to  W,  Phillips,  261 ;  helps  Quincy  to  topics,  262  ; 
signs  woman-suffrage  petition,  262 ;  at  Bronson 
Alcott’s,  262  ;  loses  his  son  Charles,  262-265 ;  on 
Kossuth  as  a  warrior,  340,  and  American  hypoc¬ 
risy  towards  Hungary,  341 ;  defends  Liberator' s 
discussion  of  the  Bible  and  his  own  views,  265- 
270;  disbelief  in  Scriptural  inspiration,  Mosaic 

cosmogony,  atonement,  266  (1849) - On  the 

pro-slavery  Episcopal  Church,  3  :  275,  289;  on 
Webster’s  7th  of  March  speech,  277 ;  on  Long¬ 
fellow’s  Union  ode,  280;  disunion  utterances, 
281 ;  at  Am.  A.  S.  S.  anniversary,  281-300,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  mob  violence  by  Herald,  283,  goes  to 
N.  Y.,  284,  report  of  first  meeting,  284,  opens 
with  Bible  reading,  286,  287,  speech,  287,  288, 
mobbed  by  Rynders,  288-293  ;  advice  to  colored 
people,  303,  337,  and  address  to  clergy  on  their 
behalf,  303 ;  at  reception  to  G.  Thompson,  306 ; 
assists  at  first  Woman’s  Rights  Convention  in 
Mass.,  309-312  (1850) - Companionship  with 
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G.  Thompson,  3  :  313,  323 ;  at  Liberator  soir6e, 
314-321 ;  activity  as  lecturer,  323 ;  on  the  rescue 
of  Shadrach,  325 ;  desired  in  Central  N.  Y.,  328, 
329;  at  Syracuse,  329;  his  Scriptural  portrait 
of  Constitution  misquoted  by  Webster,  331 ;  at 
Thompson  soiree,  333  ;  supplements  Father 
Mathew’s  farewell  address,  339  ;  volume  of 
Selections  from  G.'s  ventings,  338,  347  (1851) 

- On  Weld’s  ‘Slavery  as  It  Is,’  3  :  343; 

speech  against  colonization,  362 ;  verses  to  Kos¬ 
suth,  345,  346,  on  his  downfall,  345;  prints  Fur¬ 
ness’s  apology,  350 ;  Letter  to  Kossuth,  353-356 ; 
reviews  *  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  360-362 ;  visit  from 
Mrs.  Stowe,  363;  on  opposition  to  Fugitive- 
Slave  Law,  365;  on  abolition  versus  Southern 
secessionism,  367 ;  on  Whig  and  Democratic  bid 
for  slavery,  370;  at  Jerry-rescue  celebration,  371- 
373;  at  Penn.  A.  S.  S.  meeting,  373,  374; 
religious  character  vindicated  by  J.  M.  McKim, 
373  ;  views  on  spiritual  manifestations,  375 ;  mes¬ 
sages  from  N.  P.  Rogers,  376,  377  (1852) - 

Visits  Cincinnati,  3  :  378-380 ;  praise  from  C.  M. 
Clay,  meets  John  Rankin,  379 ;  at  dinner  to 
J.  P.  Hale,  380-382;  signs  call  for  Bible  Con¬ 
vention,  383,  mobbed  there,  384,  385,  resolutions, 
386,  speech,  387;  host  of  Ashurst,  428;  calls 
Whole  World’s  Temperance  Convention,  388; 
at  N.  Y.  anniversaries,  388-391,  speech  at 
Woman’s  Rights  Convention,  390,  describes 
World’s  Temperance  Convention,  391 ;  Western 
tour,  391-395;  at  Cleveland  Woman’s  Rights 
Convention,  391,  nose  pulled  by  Rev.  Nevin, 
392,  393 ;  in  Michigan,  392-395 ;  visits  Canada, 
394;  at  2d  decade  anniversary  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  395, 
4  :  319 ;  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Stowe  on  his 
infidelity,  3  :  395-401,  visits  exchanged  with  her, 

401  (1853) - On  pro-slavery  abuse  of  clerical 

opponents  of  Nebraska  Bill,  3  :  404;  lectures  in 
N.  Y.  and  N.  J.,  406-408 ;  witnesses  spiritual 
phenomena,  408 ;  resolutions  on  Nebraska  Bill, 
409 ;  bums  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  412;  on  Free- 

Soil  Unionism,  414  (1854) - Speaks  inN.  H. 

hall  of  Representatives,  3  ;  415;  honored  in 
Mass.  Senate,  416;  on  Kansas  colonization, 
418 ;  opposes  tariffs  and  indirect  taxes,  419 ;  lec¬ 
ture  in  reply  to  Sam  Houston,  419 ;  calls  the 
Union  a  house  divided  against  itself,  420;  speech 
on  West  India  Emancipation,  420,  421,  at  20th 
anniversary  of  Boston  mob,  422,  423,  425 ;  home 
reception,  429;  illness,  correspondence  with  F. 
Jackson,  429-431;  eulogistic  welcome  of  Mrs. 

Chapman,  431-433  (1855)  - Rejoices  over 

Banks’s  election  to  Speakership,  3  :  434  ; 
censures  H.  W.  Beecher’s  attitude  towards 
Border  Ruffians,  436-439  ;  called  a  degraded 
infidel  by  Rev.  L.  W.  Bacon  in  hidependent , 
438 ;  resolutions  on  Kansas  and  a  Disunion  Con¬ 


vention,  3  ;  441 ;  manliness  praised  by  H.  Cobb, 
443 ;  on  the  duty  of  abolitionists  in  Presidential 
election,  443-447 ;  Greeley  tries  to  elicit  his  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  Republican  Party,  446,  447  (1856) 

- Meets  John  Brown  at  T.  Parker’s,  3  :  487; 

attends  25th  anniversary  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  448, 
449;  Worcester  Disunion  Convention,  450, 
speech,  452 ;  calls  Cleveland  Disunion  Conven¬ 
tion,  460,  postpones  it,  463  ;  on  Burritt’s  compen¬ 
sation  scheme,  461 ;  death  of  his  aunt  Charlotte, 

464  (1857) - Argues  for  removal  of  Judge 

Loring,  3  :  465;  on  Northern  and  Southern 
fidelity  to  the  principles  of  their  institutions,  470  ; 
deprecates  anticipation  of  bloody  emancipation, 
473  ;  speaks  on  peace  in  T.  Parker’s  pulpit,  474, 
4 75;  appeal  from  John  Brown’s  drill-master, 

487;  Vermont  tour,  482  (1858) - Speaks  to 

Mass.  Legislature  for  anti-slave-catching  law,  3  : 
482,  498 ;  loss  of  old  associates,  476 ;  on  C.  F. 
Hovey  and  his  bequests,  477-479;  on  H.  C. 
Wright’s  gift,  478 ;  sermon  for  T.  Parker  on 
infidelity,  479,  farewell  correspondence  with  him, 
480,  481;  autobiographical  sketch,  4  ;  334;  jus¬ 
tice  to  Republican  Party,  3  :  483;  on  John 
Brown’s  Virginia  raid,  486,  488,  489,  491,  reads 
publicly  John  Brown’s  address  to  the  court,  490, 
and  judges  him  by  the  peace  standard,  491,  492, 

a  pioneer  of  Brown,  493  (1859) - Tract  on 

the  New  Reign  of  Terror,  3  :  494  ;  on  Seward’s 
bid  for  the  Presidency,  497 ;  disabled,  498 ; 
resolutions  on  Republican  Party,  499  ;  jubilation 
over  split  in  Democratic  Party,  501 ;  distrusts 
Lincoln,  503,  504;  joy  over  October  Repub¬ 
lican  victories,  504 ;  announces  disunion  achieved 
by  South  Carolina’s  secession,  508  (1860) 

- On  the  revival  of  mob  violence,  4  ;  3,  4 ; 

resolutions  at  Mass.  A.  S.  S.  meeting,  5 ;  praise 
of  J.  M.  Manning,  6,  rebukes  H.  Wilson,  9 ; 
on  Seward’s  compromise  speech,  10-14,  *6; 
praised  by  G.  Lunt,  13;  vindicates  Republican 
Party  against  secessionists,  14 ;  counsels  peace¬ 
able  separation,  15;  praises  Lincoln’s  dignity, 
16;  aid  sought  by  office-seekers,  16;  reviews 
Lincoln’s  inaugural,  17-19;  upholds  Govern¬ 
ment  against  secessionists,  19 ;  postpones  meet¬ 
ing  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  20;  on  the  duty  of  abolition¬ 
ists  to  refrain,  20-23;  on  Government’s  war 
power  to  abolish  slavery,  24 ;  on  Southern  bar¬ 
barity  in  war,  24 ;  on  the  war  as  touching  his 
peace  principles,  25 ;  enlightens  the  British 
mind,  27 ;  will  not  oppose  Government  because 
not  yet  abolition,  30;  on  Fremont’s  emancipa¬ 
tion  proclamation,  32,  and  its  revocation,  33 ; 
on  Lincoln’s  December  message,  33 ;  course 
praised  by  Mrs.  Chapman,  34,  37;  emancipa¬ 
tion  memorial  to  Congress  and  statement  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  35 ;  at  Beecher’s  church,  36 ;  on  Quaker 
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enlistments,  4  :  37;  at  F.  Jackson’s  funeral,  38; 

on  Phillips’s  lecture  on  the  war,  39  (1861) - 

Cooper  Union  lecture  on  the  abolitionists  and  the 
war,  4  :  40-42;  invitations  to  lecture,  42;  rejoic¬ 
ing  in  the  war,  43,  and  allowance  for  Lincoln,  44, 
50;  ill,  45;  urged  to  go  to  Washington,  46;  en¬ 
lightens  English  through  G.  Thompson,  46,  47; 
on  Lincoln’s  compensated-emancipation  mes- 
sage,  48,  49 ;  thanks  from  Giddings,  51 ;  drafts 
memorial  to  Lincoln  for  Progressive  Friends,  52 ; 
censures  Lincoln’s  colonization  scheme,  56;  ad¬ 
dress  at  Williams  College  on  the  war,  57-58 ;  on 
A.  S.  and  peace  scruples  and  the  draft,  58-61; 
reception  of  Lincoln’s  first  emancipation  procla¬ 
mation,  62 ;  on  the  harmony  of  Standard  and 
Liberator ,  62,  63 ;  on  Liberator' s  loss  by  the 
war,  64,  65 ;  fruition  for  the  Union  of  his  A.  S. 

labors  in  England,  66  (1862) - At  celebration 

of  Emancipation  Proclamation,  4  :  70;  jubila¬ 
tion,  71;  urged  to  go  to  England,  77;  reports 
Am.  A.  S.  S.  meeting,  78;  visits  colored  regi¬ 
ment  camp,  79,  81 ;  on  his  son  George’s  enlist¬ 
ment,  80,  84;  on  the  behavior  of  the  freedmen, 
82 ;  home  threatened  by  mob,  83 ;  on  Lincoln’s 
amnesty  message,  85;  call  to  30th  anniversary 
Am.  A.  S.  S.,  86,  invitation  to  A.  Tappan,  88, 

address,  87,  remarks,  91  (1863) - His  wife 

disabled,  4  :  93,  94;  defends  Lincoln  against 
Phillips,  95-97;  paves  the  way  for  Thompson, 
99,  at  Boston  reception,  100;  refrains  from  accom¬ 
panying  him  to  Washington,  101;  approves  re¬ 
nomination  of  Lincoln,  104-108 ;  reports  May 
meeting  Am.  A  S.  S.,  109  ;  at  Baltimore  Repub¬ 
lican  Convention,  112,  114;  in  Judge  Bond’s 
court,  1 14 ;  interviews  with  President  Lincoln, 
115-117,  with  Secretary  Stanton,  116,  attentions 
in  the  Senate,  116;  controversy  over  Lincoln 
with  F.  W.  Newman,  1 19-124;  on  the  Louisiana 
labor  system,  124;  removes  to  Roxbury,  163; 
declines  to  merge  Liberator  with  Sta?idard,  125 
(1864) - Joy  over  Constitutional  Amend¬ 

ment  abolishing  slavery,  4  :  127;  at  Jubilee 
Meetings,  Boston,  128,  130,  Newburyport,  130; 
imputed  political  influence,  131 ;  colored  camp 
named  for  him,  134 ;  speeches  from  the  auction- 
block,  135,  136;  fixes  discontinuance  of  Libera¬ 
tor,  135;  invited  to  Sumter  celebration,  136, 
en  route ,  137-139;  in  Charleston,  139-150,  at 
Mitchelville,  140,  141,  at  Sumter,  141,  at  Charles¬ 
ton  banquet,  142,  at  Courier  office,  143,  at  Cal¬ 
houn’s  grave,  144,  208,  in  Zion’s  Church,  144- 
148,  in  freedmen’s  camp,  149,  farewell  to  Charles¬ 
ton,  149,  150;  homeward  bound,  151;  visit  from 

E.  M.  Stanton,  152  (1865) - Resolutions  on 

negro  suffrage  North  and  South,  4  :  153;  speaks 
against  Phillips’s  pessimism,  155;  repudiates 
claim  to  leadership,  155,  166;  resolutions  for  dis¬ 


solving  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  4  :  157,  speech,  158,  re¬ 
signs  presidency  and  membership,  161 ;  absents 
himself  from  N.  E.  Convention,  162;  Providence 
address  on  Lincoln,  162 ;  at  Progressive  Friends’ 
meeting,  163 ;  honor  from  Harvard  College,  163  ; 
on  the  legal  adoption  of  13th  Amendment, 
164 ;  made  Vice-President  Am.  Freedmen’s  Aid 
Commission,  165;  Western  independent  lecture 
tour,  166;  announces  proclamation  of  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  167;  makes  up  last  number  of  Lib.> 

168,  valedictory,  168-174  (1865) - Withdraws 

from  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  4  ;  175;  last  visit  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  176-178,  attentions  from  Speaker  Colfax, 
177,  lectures,  178;  accident,  178;  considers  writ¬ 
ing  Hist.  A.  S.  Movement,  179;  first  grandchild, 
180;  will  not  petition  for  Jeff.  Davis’s  release, 
180;  national  testimonial  undertaken,  180,  circu¬ 
lar  appeal,  181-183,  result  announced  to  G.,  183, 
his  reply,  185,  tributes  from  Lowell  and  John 

Bright,  189  (1866) - -Sails  for  Europe  with 

Thompson,  4  ;  190,  first  visit  to  Paris,  191- 
I93>  3I3>  meets  N.  Tourgueneff,  Laboulaye, 
Cochin,  192 ;  to  England,  193-220,  225-288, 
Scotland,  220-225 ;  meets  John  Bright,  193, 
visits  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land,  193,  194,  House  of  Commons  and  Mazzini, 
194;  various  social  attentions  in  London,  195; 
public  breakfast,  196-218,  address,  207,  response, 
213-217;  receptions  in  Manchester,  218,  New¬ 
castle,  219,  Edinburgh,  220,  presented  with  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city,  221,  Glasgow,  222-225;  corre¬ 
spondence  with  H.  Martineau,  225-227;  last 
meeting  with  Mazzini,  228 ;  to  Paris  again,  229- 

231,  at  A.  S.  Conference,  230,  231 ;  Swiss  tour, 

232,  233 1  ^st  receptions  in  England,  233-235 ; 

returns  to  U.  S.,  235  (1867) - Tree-planting, 

4  :  311;  becomes  a  regular  contributor  to  N.  Y. 
Independent ,  236;  difference  with  Phillips  over 
Jackson  fund,  237,  238  ;  against  separate  schools 
for  blacks  at  the  South,  238,  239 ;  on  prohibition, 
240;  votes  no-license,  241;  against  prohibition 
party,  241,  242 ;  aversion  to  public  dinners,  242 ; 
editorial  writing  and  lecturing  for  woman  suf¬ 
frage,  243,  reply  to  Bushnell,  244,  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  14th  and  15th  Amendments,  245, 
246 ;  on  Bible-reading  in  the  schools,  246 ;  talk 
with  Japanese  on  non-resistance,  247;  against 
licensing  prostitution,  248;  on  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion,  248 ;  criticisms  for  the  truth  of  anti-slavery 
history,  250;  on  the  A.  S.  drama,  251;  funeral 
ministrations,  252-254;  buries  H.  C.  Wright  by 
spirit  dictation,  253;  correspondence  with  L. 
Tappan,  254,  and  E.  Quincy,  256 ;  asked  to 
write  his  autobiography,  257;  preface  to  Life 
of  Mazzini,  228 ;  views  on  reconstruction  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  South,  258-259,  260-262;  against 
San  Domingo  annexation,  259,  against  Greeley’s 
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candidacy,  4  :  260;  will  not  stand  for  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ate,  261 ;  for  free  trade  and  revenue  reform,  262- 
265;  birthday  visit  to  Newburyport  (1875),  265 

(1876) - Loses  his  wife,  4  :  267;  on  Harriet 

Martineau's  Life,  268;  last  voyage  to  Europe, 
270;  meets  Mrs.  J.  E.  Butler,  271-272;  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  273 ;  in  London,  274-280,  breakfasted  by 
British  and  Foreign  A.  S.  S.,  274,  at  general  con¬ 
ference  of  Associations  for  the  repeal  of  the  Con¬ 
tagious  Diseases  Acts,  275-278,  last  interviews 
with  John  Bright,  278,  279;  tour  of  the  provinces, 
280-282,  last  interviews  with  G.  Thompson,  281 ; 
Scottish  tour,  282,  283;  in  Wales,  284;  address 
from  Association  for  the  Abolition  of  the  State 
Regulation  of  Vice,  284;  return  to  U.  S.,  285 

(1877) - On  Pres.  Hayes’s  Southern  policy, 

4  :  287  ;  bust  by  Miss  Whitney,  288,  difficult  of 
portrayal,  288 ;  tribute  to  C.  C.  Burleigh,  289, 
and  bon-mot  on  his  personal  appearance,  321 ; 
dined  by  N.  E.  Franklin  Club,  290-292;  criti¬ 
cises  W.  Phillips’s  support  of  Gen.  Butler,  293 ; 
on  the  prospect  of  death,  294;  on  the  “bloody 
shirt,”  295 ;  last  tribute  to  G.  Thompson,  296 ; 
censure  of  J.  G.  Blaine’s  anti-Chinese  demagogy, 
297-302 ;  appeal  for  colored  refugees  to  Kansas, 
303-304 ;  visits  his  daughter  in  N.  Y.,  304 ;  death, 
305;  burial,  306,  307  (1879) - Inner  traits  (an¬ 

alyzed  in  table  of  contents  to  Vol.  IV.),  308-342. 

- Speeches  ;  against  C.  Cushing,  1  ;  72,  for 

H.  G.  Otis,  73,  for  colonization  at  Park-St. 
Church,  126,  for  temperance  in  Baltimore,  156,  on 
slavery  in  Philadelphia,  203 ;  to  Boston  colored 
people  (1830),  254,  (1831),  256-259,  273;  against 
Colonization,  New  Haven,  260;  July  4  (1832), 
285,  (1835),  482,  (1836),  2  :  107,  (1837),  151, 
(1838),  209,  (1839),  325  ;  on  progress  of  abolition 
cause,  1  :  285 ;  farewell  to  fellow-abolitionists, 
333,  to  colored  people  (1833),  334;  in  England 
(1833),  354>  369-376,  388,  (1840),  2  :  388,  391, 
396,  in  Scotland,  395,  399;  at  N.  E.  A.  S.  S. 
(1834),  1  ;  445;  at  Free  Church  meeting,  481; 
to  colored  people,  N.  Y.,  2  :  117,  210,  358 ;  1st 
of  August,  1838,  209 ;  to  colored  people,  Boston, 
407;  at  Nantucket,  3  :  19;  at  Plymouth,  N.  H., 
21;  at  anti-Texas  meeting,  Concord,  Mass., 
140;  at  A.  S.  League  meeting,  London,  160;  at 
Am.  A.  S.  S.  anniversary  (Rynders  mob),  285- 
293 ;  at  Lib.  soir6e,  1  :  223,  232,  3  ;  314-316,  318, 
at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  365;  at  Hale  dinner,  381; 
at  N.  E.  Convention,  383 ;  at  Bible  Convention, 
387;  at  N.  Y.  Woman’s  Rights  Convention,  390; 
at  N.  Y.  Tabernacle,  407,  408 ;  1st  of  August, 
1855,  421 ;  at  Worcester  Disunion  Convention, 
452;  at  Am.  A.  S.  S.  (1858),  470,  at  N.  E.  A. 
S.  Convention,  473  ;  sermon  on  infidelity,  479  ;  at 
John  Brown  meeting,  491 ;  at  Am.  A.  S.  S.  (i860), 
501 ;  July  4,  1861,  4  :  30;  at  Cooper  Union,  40; 


at  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  4  :  43  ;  at  Williams  College, 
57;  at  Thompson  reception,  100;  for  Lincoln’s 
renomination,  104;  at  Jubilee  Meeting,  128;  at 
Charleston  banquet,  142,  at  Zion’s  Church,  145, 
147;  at  Mass.  A.  S.  S.  (1865),  155,  156,  at  Am. 
A.  S.  S.  (1865),  158, 159,  lecture  for  Western  tour, 
166;  speeches  at  Glasgow,  222,  223;  to  Boston 
Revenue  Reform  League,  262 ;  on  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  276;  at  Franklin  Club  dinner,  1  : 
36,  40,  4  :  291. 

-  Poetry:  Acrostics ,  to  W.  G.  Crocker, 

1  :  56,  to  P.  Crandall,  321 ;  Occasional  verse ,  on 
his  21st  birthday,  1  :  57,  his  24th,  114,  on  Jack¬ 
son’s  election,  107,  Senator  Frelinghuy sen’s 
speech,  182,  Poor  Debtor,  269;  Lyrics ,  Ye  who 
in  bondage  pine,  1  :  330,  I  am  an  Abolitionist, 

3  :  42;  Ode,  4th  of  July  (1828),  1  :  96;  Sonnets, 
to  Wm.  Ladd,  1 :  113,  to  his  spectacles,  114, 
to  the  Green  Mts.,  118,  Freedom  of  the  Mind, 
179,  to  Sleep,  1 8 1,  Guiltless  Prisoner,  182,  Earthly 
Fame,  218,  True  Courage,  Persecution,  237, 
Sabbath,  267,  Lundy,  272,  2  :  323,  S.  J.  May, 
1  :  273,  farewell  on  leaving  for  England,  345,  to 
his  birthplace,  467,  30th  birthday,  2  :  72,  to  his 
first-born,  100,  to  J.  Cropper,  366,  to  Liberty, 
432,  35th  birthday,  433,  to  E.  Pease,  3  :  4,  The 
Bible,  The  True  Church,  8,  Holy  Time,  Wor¬ 
ship,  9 ;  Miscellaneous ,  on  his  mother’s  beauty, 
1  :  34,  to  a  young  lady,  182,  Universal  Eman¬ 
cipation,  229,  inscription  on  Boston  jail  wall,  2  : 
28,  True  Rest,  153,  to  A.  G.  Chapman,  208, 
Human  Equality,  4  :  246.  Collected  Poems ,  2  : 
*53>  3  :  8,  83. 

- Letters  to  :  J.  S.  Adams,  4  :  338 ;  E.  W. 

Allen,  1  :  52,  185;  American  A.  S.  S.,  3  :  55  ; 
H.  W.  Beecher,  4  :  244;  Anna  Bensoa,  2  :  121, 
122,  125;  G.  Benson,  1  :  424,  468,  2:8;  G.  W. 
Benson,  1  :  312,  320,  344,  393,  394,  420,  429, 
45°»  463»  466,  516,  519,  2  :  2,  27,  51,  52,  82,  102, 
116,  123,  128,  138,  159,  167,  173,  189,  196,  218, 
237,  240,  262, 268,  284,  328,  332,  334,  423,  3  :  25, 
39,  40,  49,  54,  64,  72,  82,  177;  Henry  E.  Benson, 
1  :  113,  223,  274,  275,  301,  314,  515,  516,  518, 
521,  2  :  53,  61,  63,  84,  88,  109,  no,  112,  114; 
Mary  Benson,  2  :  52,  253,  280 ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Ben¬ 
son,  2  :  208,  213 ;  Sarah  Benson,  2  :  229,  238 ; 
G.  Bradbum,  2  :  354 ;  J.  T.  Buckingham,  1  : 
179;  W.  E.  Channing,  1:214,  464;  M.  W. 
Chapman,  2  :  360,  362,  3  :  431,  4  :  268 ;  J.  A. 
Collins,  2  :  418,  427;  E.  M.  Davis,  4  :  339;  E. 
Dole,  1  :  192,  260,  284,  306;  E.  F.  Eddy,  3  : 
429;  Fanny  Garrison,  4  :  62,  285,  289,  300; 
Fanny  Lloyd  Garrison,  1  :  49;  G.  T.  Garrison, 

4  :  80,  83 ;  Helen  E.  Garrison,  1  :  429,  433,  448, 
473,  2  :  46,  47,  49,  50,  67,  68,  95,  98,  105,  106, 
107,  117,  209,  211,  227,  294,  355,  357,  358,  359, 
362,  381,  385,  395,  3  :  63,  67,  156,  157,  158,  160, 
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3 :  166,  1 71,  172,  174,  189-198,  199-210,  228,  284, 
389,  392-394,  406,  428,  4  :  36,  78,  109,  113,  163, 
177,  228,  233,  312,  328,  330;  J.  H.  Garrison, 

2  :  362,  413 ;  W.  P.  Garrison,  4  :  57,  267,  301, 
341!  342 1  W.  Goodell,  1  :  345,  2  :  91 ;  A.  J. 
Grover,  4  :  301 ;  M.  Gunn,  2  :  398 ;  Jacob  Hor¬ 
ton,  1  :  124,  4  :  131 ;  F.  Jackson,  3  :  154,  430; 
P.  Jackson,  3  :  83;  O.  Johnson,  1  :  204,  221, 
267,  272,  280,  4  :  3,  21,  33,  39,  46,  49,  57,  62,  65, 
83,  101,  123,  253,  288,  328;  N.  R.  Johnston,  3  : 
504 ;  I.  Knapp,  1  :  340,  341,  515,  2  :  44,  107, 
138 ;  Liberator ,  1  :  286,  287,  289 ;  L.  Loring, 

3  •  T33>  i34,  i54,  179  »  B-  Lundy,  1  :  196 ;  J. 
M.  McKim,  3  :  370;  J.  M.  Manning,  4:6; 
Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  2  :  85:  S.  May,  Jr.,  3  :  236,  4  : 
222,  286;  S.  J.  May,  1  :  221,  314,  428,  431, 
450,  2  :  56,  66,  85,  113,  209,  224,  236,  241,  261, 
401,  3  :  148,  171,  177,  220,  371,  373,  443,  463, 
464;  H.  Minot,  1  :  331,  332,  338,  342;  C.  L. 
Newell,  4  :  311;  Patriot  (London),  1  :  365,  378; 
T.  Parker,  3  :  474,  480;  J.  K.  Paulding,  3  : 
76;  E.  Pease,  2:  183,  331,  404,  411,  414,  416, 
431,  3  :  2,  10,  41,  1 77,  263,  266,  4  :  341 ;  J. 
Pease,  2  :  391,  393 ;  W.  Phillips,  4  :  293 ;  R. 
Purvis,  1  :  284,  311,  313,  314;  E.  Quincy,  3  : 
235,  4:4;  G.  Shepard,  1  :  204 ;  T.  Shipley, 

2  :  64;  W.  G.  H.  Smart,  4  :  248;  G.  W. 
Stacy,  4  :  169,  292 ;  L.  Sunderland,  1  :  236 ; 
Sussex,  1  :  365,  366,  368 ;  L.  Tappan,  2  :  163 ; 
Times  (London),  1  :  354,  366;  F.  Todd,  1  : 
180;  R.  D.  Webb,  3  :  44,  81,  127,  143, 177,  217; 
J.  G.  Whittier,  1  :  189;  E.  Wright,  2  :  169;  H. 

C.  Wright,  2  :  54,  148,  153,  300,  409,  3  :  72, 
80,  94,  114,  122,  169,  172,  478,  4  :  165,  235. 

- Letters  from  :  R.  Allen,  2  :  380 ;  J.  A. 

Andrew,  4  :  16;  W.  H.  Ashurst,  2  :  376,  401, 

3  :  343  ;  G.  Bailey,  2  :  287;  H.  W.  Beecher,  3  : 
364,  4  :  125 ;  G.  W.  Benson,  2  :  38;  H.  Benson, 
1 :  317,  320,  322,  2  :  85 ;  W.  H.  Besse,  4  :  301 ; 
M.  A.  Biggs,  3  :  427;  N.  B.  Borden,  2:  311; 

G.  Bourne,  2  :  238;  A.  Buffum,  1  :  290,  319,  322, 
326,  327,  429,  430;  J.  E.  Butler,  4  :  272;  C.  C. 
Burleigh,  2  :  51 ;  T.  F.  Buxton,  1  :  369 ;  W. 

H.  Channing,  3  :  103 ;  M.  W.  Chapman,  2  : 
224,  240,  3  :  458 ;  F.  W.  Chesson,  4  :  67,  71 ; 

D.  L.  Child,  2  :  1 ;  J.  A.  Collins,  2  :  414,  3  : 

I.  2,  4,  4  :  301 ;  A.  L.  Cox,  1  :  433 ;  P.  Cran¬ 
dall,  1  :  315,  316,  322;  J.  Cropper,  1  :  444;  L. 
Crowl,  2  :  315;  C.  Cushing,  2  :  330;  E.  M. 
Davis,  2  :  211 ;  S.  Fessenden,  1  :  302,  3  :  213; 
C.  Fitch,  2  :  335;  J.  Forten,  1  :  223,  255;  W. 
H.  Furness,  3  :  347;  Elizabeth  Garrison,  1 :  40; 
Fanny  Lloyd  Garrison,  1  :  33,  37,  38,  44,  48,  51 ; 
Helen  E.  Garrison,  1  :  427,  433 ;  S.  M.  Gates, 
2  :  380 ;  S.  H.  Gay,  3  :  487 ;  J.  S.  Gibbons,  3  : 
4,  20,  64;  J.  R.  Giddings,  4  :  51 ;  W.  Goodell, 
2:  37 1  91  ’>  H.  Greeley,  3  :  446;  R.  B.  Hall, 


1  :  415;  R.  B.  Haydon,  2  :  389,  390;  W.  E. 
Hickson,  2  :  394 ;  T.  W.  Higginson,  3  :  409, 
460 ;  I.  L.  Hodsdon,  4  :  264 ;  T.  Hughes,  4  : 
122 ;  Inquirers  after  Truth,  1  :  330,  331 ;  F. 
Jackson,  3  :  430;  J.  C.  Jackson,  2  :  317;  S.  S. 
Jocelyn,  1  :  259,  260,  301,  339;  O.  Johnson,  2  : 
348,  385,  398,  3  :  407,  4  :  22,  102,  112;  Abby 
Kelley,  2  :  159, 174,  3  :  24,  120;  J.  Kenrick,  1 : 
419;  I.  Knapp,  2  :  40,  255,  3  :  37,  38;  A.  Lin¬ 
coln,  4  :  132;  E.  G.  Loring,  2  :  55;  O.  Love- 
joy,  4  :  97 ;  J.  R.  Lowell,  4  :  188 ;  B.  Lundy, 
1  :  99,  193;  Z.  Macaulay,  1  :  377;  J.  M.  Mc¬ 
Kim,  4  :  97,  122;  J.  M.  Manning,  4  :  6,  315; 
C.  Marriott,  2  :  205;  H.  Martineau,  3  :  308, 
4  :  120,  225,  226,  268;  S.  May,  Jr.,  3  :  301, 
375 ;  S.  J.  May,  1 :  304,  466,  2 :  223,  293,  3  : 
169,  209,  220,  336,  337,  4  :  94, 97 ;  J.  Mazzini,  4  : 
228;  O.  S.  Murray,  1  :  450;  J.  H.  Noyes,  2  : 
145  ;  E.  L.  Palmer,  4  :  295 ;  T.  Parker,  3  :  220, 
474;  J.  K.  Paulding,  8:330;  E.  Pease,  2: 
388,  3  :  17,  343;  A.  A.  Phelps,  2  :  62;  E.  S. 
Philbrick,  3  :  476;  S.  Philbrick,  3  :  154;  W. 
Phillips,  3  :  154;  P.  Pillsbury,  3  :  307;  R. 
Purvis,  1  :  283;  E.  Quincy,  1  :  436,  2  :  223, 
234,  3  :  84,  4  :  256,  257 ;  N.  P.  Rogers,  3  :  20, 
36,  123;  A.  Sanger,  2  :  289;  S.  E.  Sewall,  2  : 
42 ;  G.  Shepard,  1  :  204 ;  G.  Smith,  3  :  4,  234, 
337,  4°5»  4  :  51 ;  S.  Sprague,  3  :  39 ;  E,  M. 
Stanton,  4  :  132,  152 ;  H.  B.  Stowe,  3  :  395-400 

C.  Sumner,  4  :  34,  118,  259;  L.  Sunderland,  1: 
236 ;  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  4  :  193 ;  A.  Tap- 
pan,  1  :  202,  237,  300,  312,  4  :  88;  L.  Tappan, 

1  :  472,  473,  2  :  88,  163,  169,  4  :  254,  256;  G. 
Thompson,  1  :  450,  453,  520,  2  :  44,  3  :  338, 
362,  4  :  1,  10,  27,  65,  67,  74,  76,  103,  106;  J.  H. 
Tredgold,  2  :  375 ;  F.  Way  land,  1  :  242 ;  R. 

D.  Webb,  2  :  402,  403,  3:2;  A.  W.  Weston, 

2  :  240 ;  J.  G.  Whittier,  1  :  369,  393,  3  :  300, 
4  :  88 ;  H.  Wilson,  4  :  116 ;  N.  Winslow,  1  : 
312,  384;  E.  Wright,  1  :  434,  2  :  162,  168,  178; 
H.  C.  Wright,  2  :  115,  343,  3  :  58. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  Jr.  [b.  1838],  birth, 
2  :  208,  364,  growth,  213,  anecdote  of  G.,  3  : 
286. 

Gasparin,  Agenor  de  [1810-1871],  4  :  231. 
Gates,  Seth  Merrill  [b.  Winfield,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16, 
1800;  d.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  1877],  member 
of  Congress,  2  :  380,  381,  anti-Texas  address,  93. 

Gaulden, - ,  Mr.  (of  Georgia),  3  :  501. 

Gay,  Sydney  Howard  [b.  Hingham,  Mass  ,  May 
22,  1814;  d.  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  June 
25,  1888],  early  career,  3  :  101 ;  A.  S.  lecturer, 
97,  101  ;  editor  of  Standard ,  101,  190,  388,  at 
Norristown,  Pa.,  190;  in  Rynders  mob,  290, 
296;  approached  by  Hugh  Forbes,  487;  with¬ 
draws  from  Am.  A.  S.,  161. — Letter  to  G.,  3  : 
487. 
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Gayle,  John  [1792-1859],  correspondence  with 
Marcy,  2  :  75,  85. 

Gazette.  See  Vermont  Gazette. 

Gazette  (Baltimore),  1  :  228. 

Gazette  (Greenfield),  2  :  424. 

Gazette  (Salem),  communications  from  G.,  1 :  54; 
abuse  of  Thompson,  440 ;  some  manliness,  521. 

Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  founded 
in  Ohio  by  B.  Lundy,  1  :  88,  removed  to  Ten¬ 
nessee,  89,  to  Baltimore,  90;  joined  by  G.,  140; 
enlarged,  141 ;  declining  support,  162 ;  sus¬ 
pended  as  weekly,  171 ;  proposed  renewal,  191 ; 
renewed  as  monthly,  175. 

George  Griswold,  The,  4  :  76. 

Georgetown,  D.  C.,  penalty  for  taking  Lib.,  1  : 
240. 

Georgia,  modifies  first  draft  of  Declaration  of 
Independence,  1  :  167;  refuses  State  aid  to 
colonization,  148 ;  dispossesses  the  Cherokees, 
156,  182,  233,  270;  alarm  at  Walker's  Appeal, 
160;  law  excluding  free  colored  immigrants,  161, 
Legislature  offers  reward  for  G.,  247,  2  :  79, 
251,  stimulus  to  kidnapping,  1  :  324,  342;  legis¬ 
lative  appeal  to  North,  2  :  76;  plans  quarantine 
against  Northern  ships,  and  inspection  of  pack¬ 
ages,  3  :  31,  32,  secession  menace,  245 ;  slave- 
burning  in,  495. 

Georgian  (Savannah),  on  Walker’s  Appeal,  1  : 
160;  on  Garrison  and  Denison,  2  :  198. 

Gibbons,  Abigail  Hopper  [b.  Philadelphia, 
Dec.  7,  1801],  3  :  408.  Wife  of 

Gibbons,  James  Sloan  [b.  Wilmington,  Del., 
July  1,  1810],  protests  against  sale  of  Emanci¬ 
pator,  2  :  345,  351 ;  reelected  to  Exec.  Com., 
3551  reports  Emancipator  perishing,  418;  sacri¬ 
fice  to  support  Standard,  420;  repudiates  G.'s 
disunion  policy,  3  :  53,  54 ;  only  available  com¬ 
mitteeman  of  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  90;  overture  from  L. 
Tappan,  92 ;  opposes  disunion  policy,  101 ;  at 
spiritual  session,  408;  house  sacked,  4:  82. — 
Letters  to  G.,  3  :  4,  20,  64. 

Giddings,  Joshua  Reed  [1795-1864],  effort  to 
abolish  slavery  in  D.  C.,  1  :  496;  censured  by 
House  for  vindicating  Creole  rising,  3  :  51,  52; 
anti-Texas  address,  93,  116;  report  on  Mass, 
slave-representation  resolves,  129  ;  at  A.  S.  meet¬ 
ing  at  New  Lyme,  196,  197;  claims  for  Liberty 
Party  candidacy,  215;  at  Free  Soil  Convention, 
232;  supplies  J.  Q.  Adams’s  place,  238;  resolu¬ 
tion  as  to  Thompson’s  mobbing,  322 ;  at  Free 
Democracy  Convention,  369;  host  of  G.,  395; 
dodges  Constitutional  obligation  to  return  fugi¬ 
tives,  405;  hopeful  of  A.  S.  issue,  406;  reveals 
Southern  Confederacy  forming,  451 ;  appointed 
:onsul-general  for  British  North  America,  4 : 
52;  descendants  in  the  war,  80;  letter  to  3d 
decade  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  87. — Letter  to  G.,  4  :  51. 


— Portrait  in  ‘Autographs  for  Freedom,'  vol.  2, 
and  in  W.  Buell’s  Sketch. 

Giles,  William  Branch  [1762-1830],  message  on 
Walker's  Appeal,  1  :  160,  161. — Letter  from 
H.  G.  Otis,  1  :  161. 

Gill,  John,  Rev.,  2  :  no. 

Gill,  Richard  W.,  prosecuting  counsel  against 
G.,  1  :  168;  argument,  171;  card  from  G.,  179. 

Gillet,  J.,  3  :  201. 

Gillmore,  Quincy  Adams  [b.  1825],  Charleston 
banquet,  4  :  142,  despatch  to  H.  Wilson,  151. 

Gilman,  Arthur,  4  :  255. 

Gilman,  W.  and  J.,  1  :  55,  56. 

Gilmer,  George  R.  [1790-1859],  1  :  160. 

Gilmer,  Thomas  Walker  [d.  1844],  3  :  47. 

Gilpin,  Charles  [1815-1874],  3  :  343. 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart  [b.  1809],  orator, 
4  :  218,  229,  tribute  to  G.,  234. 

Glasgow,  workingmen  denounce  Fugitive-Slave 
Law,  3  :  305. 

Glasgow  Emancipation  Society,  reception  to 
American  delegates,  2  :  399,  saved  from  sectari¬ 
anism,  3:4,  17;  takes  up  J.  L.  Brown’s  case, 
152,  and  Free  Church’s  blood  money,  153,  invites 
G.  to  come  over,  154;  warns  Kossuth  against 
U.  S.,  343. 

“  Glittering  generalities  "  of  Declaration  of 
Independence,  pro-slavery  phrase  invented  by 
Rufus  Choate,  1  :  141. 

Globe  (N.  Y.),  3  :  284. 

“  God  Speed  the  Right,"  2  :  394. 

Goddard,  Samuel  A.,  4  :  72. 

Goodell,  William  [b.  Coventry,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25, 
1792;  d.  Janesville,  Wis.,  Feb.  14,  1878],  career, 
1  :  91 ;  meets  Lundy,  91,  edits  Nat.  Phila?ithro- 
pist,  124 ,  walks  and  talks  with  G.,  124,  at  his 
Park-St.  Church  address,  126;  drops  Colonization 
Soc.,  299;  edits  Moral  Daily  Advertiser  in  N. 
Y.,  338,  345,  suggests  counsel  to  G.  in  libel  suit, 
392 ;  delegate  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention,  398,  com¬ 
mittee  man,  399,  motions,  406,  413 ;  literary  style, 
461 ;  member  N.  Y.  Exec.  Com.,  483;  pursued  by 
mobocrats,  2  :  93  ;  on  Wayland’s  Elements,  37; 
meets  G.  in  Providence,  46 ;  articles  on  Human 
Rights,  90,  94,  accuses  Channing  of  plagiarism, 
89,  93;  testimonial  to  Lib.,  279;  attends  hearing 
before  Mass.  Legislature,  96,  97,  102,  draws  up 
memorial,  99,  102;  protest  against  (Conn.)  Con¬ 
gregational  Ass'n’s  popishness,  131;  removes 
to  Utica,  94,  259,  edits  Friend  of  Man ,  158, 
259;  involved  in  Woodbury's  attack  on  G.,  154, 
rebukes  Clerical  Appeal,  158,  and  G.’s  Perfec¬ 
tionism,  181,  182;  supports  Trask’s  peace  resolu¬ 
tion,  277,  278;  visits  J.  Q.  Adams,  196;  opposes 
A.  S.  Party,  245,  342;  posted  by  Stanton  as  to 
division,  276,  denounces  no-government  views, 
277,  calls  first  Albany  Convention,  308 ;  doubtful 
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of  Third  Party,  2  :  319,  favorable,  340,  at  second 
Albany  Convention,  342,  new  organized,  343 ;  on 
conflict  between  abolition  and  non-resistance, 
345  ;  calls  Gr.  a  Pope,  346 ;  moral  gain  from  office- 
holding,  436;  assails  Am.  A.  S.  S.  and  Standard, 
3  :  62  ;  on  unconstitutionality  of  slavery,  214,  215, 
235;  on  stagnant  Liberty  Party,  185,  secedes 
from  it,  211,  prepares  platform  for  Liberty  League, 
212,  213 ;  defends  Bible  in  Lib.,  266 ;  at  Syracuse, 
330;  at  Cheever’s  church,  4  :  37. — Letters  to  G., 
2  :  37,  91,  Stanton,  2  :  260;  from  G.,  1 :  345, 
2  :  91. — Portrait  in  Memorial,  1879. 

Gordon,  John  Brown  [b.  1832],  4  :  294. 

Gorham,  Benjamin  [1775-1855],  1  :  74. 

Gorsuch,  Edward,  3  :  325,  350,  352. 

Goss,  Roswell  [d.  New  Hamburgh,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
(?)  24,  1847,  aged  38],  2  :  355. 

Gouverneur,  Samuel  L.,  1  :  493,  494. 

Graham,  James  Lorimer  [1797-1876],  1  :  383. 

Graham,  James  Robert  George  [1792-1861], 
1  '•  379- 

Graham  Journal,  2  :  223. 

Grant,  Moses  [1785-1862],  paper  dealer  (Grant 
&  Daniell),  1  :  223;  attends  G.’s  lecture,  212. 

Grant,  Robert,  3  :  294,  299. 

Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson  [1822-1885],  in  Mexi¬ 
can  war,  3  :  144 ;  in  civil  war,  4  :  107,  141 ; 
voted  for  at  Baltimore  Republican  Convention, 
1 12;  President,  259,  reelection,  260;  gives  up 
Federal  support  of  Southern  State  governments, 
262. 

Grattan,  Henry  and  James,  1  :  379. 

Greele,  Samuel  [1783-1861],  type-founder,  1 : 
73,  (Greele  &  Willis),  220. 

Greeley,  Horace  [1811-1872],  praises  Journal 
of  the  Times ,  1  :  113;  edits  Tribune ,  3  :  295, 
446,  4  :  260 ;  Life  of  C.  M.  Clay,  3  :  273,  toasted 
by  him,  381 ;  on  colored  laborers,  295 ;  tries  to 
disconnect  abolitionists  from  Republican  Party, 
446,  447 ;  A.  S.  timidity,  4  :  28  ;  panic  after  Bull 
Run,  260 ;  at  Garrison  reception,  36 ;  letter  from 
Lincoln  on  slavery  and  Union-saving,  61;  speech 
at  Cooper  Union,  78;  *  American  Conflict/  62, 
80;  for  Jeff.  Davis’s  release,  180;  asks  G.  to 
help  Grant’s  election,  259 ;  Presidential  candi¬ 
date,  260. — Letters  to  G.,  3  :  446,  4:  25Q. — Por¬ 
trait  in  Life. 

Green,  Beriah,  Rev.  [b.  Preston,  Conn.,  Mar. 
24,  1795 ;  d.  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1874], 
professor  in  Western  Reserve  College,  1  :  300; 
drops  Colonization,  299 ;  delegate  to  Nat  A.  S. 
Convention,  397,  presides,  399,  defends  G.,  402, 
prayer,  413  ;  literary  style,  461 ;  burnt  in  effigy, 
461 ;  address  to  70  agents,  2  :  116,  to  colored 
people,  N.  Y.,  210;  at  Worcester  Convention, 
245 ;  opposes  enrolment  of  women,  297 ;  on  E. 
Wright’s  occupation,  3  :  36 ;  secedes  from  Lib¬ 
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erty  Party,  3  :  211;  on  the  issue  of  Southern 
secession,  4  :  19. —  Portrait  in  Sermons. 

Green,  Duff  [1794-1875],  2  :  79. 

Green,  Thomas  Hill  [1838-1882],  4  :  273. 

Green,  William  [b.  Stamford,  Conn.,  Aug.  12, 
1796;  d.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21,  1881],  a 
founder  of  N.  Y.  City  A.  S.  Soc.,  1  :  346,  381, 
and  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention,  398,  committeeman, 
399,  prayer,  401;  made  Treas.  Am.  A.  S.  Soc., 
415;  calls  Bible  Convention,  3  :  383. 

Greene,  Christopher  Albert  [b.  Potowomut, 
R.  I.,  June  27,  1816;  d.  Pleasant  Valley,  R.  I., 
Nov.  28,  1853],  letter  in  Plain  Speaker,  3  :  8, 
community  with  W.  M.  Chace,  24. 

Greene,  H.  B.  C.,  3  :  82. 

Greener,  Jacob,  1  :  145.  Father  of 

Greener,  Jacob  C.,  1  :  145,  149. 

Greener,  Richard  Theodore  [b.  1844],  1  :  145. 

Greener,  Richard  W.,  1 :  145. 

Greenleaf,  Simon  [1783-1853],  1  :  302. 

Grew, - ,  Mrs.  [probably  Miss  Anna],  2  :  47. 

Grew,  Henry,  Rev.  [b.  Birmingham,  England, 
Dec.  25,  1781 ;  d.  Philadelphia,  Aug.  8,  1862], 
2  :  370;  defends  Bible  in  Lib.,  3  :  266;  in  Ryn- 
ders  mob,  285,  298.  Father  of 

Grew,  Mary  [b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  1,  1813], 
first  sight  of  G.,  4  :  320;  at  World’s  Convention, 
2  :  353,  at  3d  decade  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  4  :  87;  asks 
G.  to  write  his  autobiography,  257 ;  on  his  love 
of  light,  329. —  Portrait  in  ‘A  Sylvan  City,’  p.  358. 

Grier,  Robert  Cooper  [1794-1870],  3  :  437. 

Griffis,  William  Elliot,  Rev.  [b.  1843],  3  :  74. 

Grimke  sisters,  attend  70  agents’  meeting,  2  : 
117,  and  Ladies’  Convention,  131;  lecture  in 
Mass.,  133,  161;  objects  of  Orthodox  bull,  133- 
136,  198,  3  :  372;  praised  by  Follen,  2:  205; 
talks  with  H.  C.  Wright,  143,  with  G.,  Phelps, 
and  Mrs.  Chapman,  161;  peace  doctrine,  148; 
vindicated  by  Goodell,  158,  disclaimed  by  Eman¬ 
cipator,  161 ;  visit  J.  Q.  Adams,  196 ;  ill,  205 ; 
visit  from  G.,  211;  at  R.  Douglass’s,  212;  cause 
of  woman-suffrage  movement,  381,  3  :  389 ;  de¬ 
nounced  by  J.  H.  Noyes,  11 ;  letters  to  3d  decade 
Am.  A.  S.  S.,  4  :  87 ;  remembered  by  G.  abroad, 
219. 

Grimke,  Angelina  Emily  [b.  Charleston,  S.  C., 
Feb.  20,  1805;  d.  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  Oct.  26, 
1879],  encouraged  by  E.  Wright,  2 : 317 ;  troubled 
by  Clerical  Appeal,  160,  leaning  to  Perfectionism, 
161 ;  engagement  to  T.  D.  Weld,  211,  marriage, 
213,  214,  speaks  at  Penn.  Hall,  214,  215 ;  visits 
Mass.,  3  :  372  ;  loses  her  sister,  4  :  254. — Letters 
to  G.,  1 :  518,  2  :  38,  55,  Catherine  Beecher,  1  : 
398,  2  :  134 ;  from  E.  Pease,  2  :  183. 

Grimke,  Sarah  Moore  [b.  Charleston,  S.  C., 
Nov.  26,  1792;  d.  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  Dec.  23, 
1873],  at  sister's  wedding,  2  :  213  ;  visits  Mass., 
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3  :  372;  asks  G.  to  write  his  autobiography,  4  : 
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Hull,  Asbury,  1  :  248. 

Hull,  Henry  S.,  1  :  101,  104. 

Human  Rights,  Am.  A.  S.  S.  publication,  1  : 
483,  2  :  262. 

Hume,  William,  1  :  365. 

Humphrey,  Heman  [1779-1861],  3  :  241. 

Hunt,  Harriot  Kezia  [b.  Boston,  Nov.  9,  1805 ; 
d.  there  Jan.  2,  1875],  3  :  429. 

Hunt,  Washington  [1811-1867],  3  :  362. 

Hunter,  Andrew,  3  :  490. 

Hunter,  David  [1802-1886],  proclamation  re¬ 
voked,  4  :  50,  55,  62,  117. 

Hurd  &  Houghton,  4  :  228,  255. 

Hutchinson  Family,  temperance  and  A.  S. 
singers,  3  :  113,  408;  in  Rynders  mob,  292. 

Hutchinson,  Jesse  [d.  near  Cincinnati,  O., 
May  15,  1853],  3  :  408. 

Hutson,  W.  Ferguson,  1  :  517. 

Hutton,  Joseph,  Rev.,  2  :  387. 

Hutton,  Richard  H.,  4  :  196. 

Huxley,  Thomas  Henry  [b.  1825],  friend  of 
North,  4  :  216,  at  London  breakfast  to  G.,  196, 
197. 

Hyatt,  Thaddeus  [b.  Rahway,  N.  J.,  July  21, 
1816],  3  :  499. 

Hyde, - ,  Mr.  (of  Brooklyn,  Conn.),  2  :  no. 

Ibbotson,  Henry,  1  :  490. 

Illinois,  black  laws,  4  :  45,  repealed,  127. 

Immediate  Emancipation,  first  English  advo¬ 
cate,  1  :  146,  first  American,  see  Postscript  after 
Preface  to  Vol.  I.;  second  American,  1  :  144; 
G.’s  arrival  at  the  doctrine,  140;  must  be  gradual 
in  the  end,  228 ;  in  Md.,  4  :  119,  Missouri,  127. 

Impartial  Citizen,  3  :  295. 

Independence  Hall,  2  :  218. 

Independent  (N.  Y.),  editors,  3  :  438,  4  :  it2, 
236,  contributors,  303,  438  ;  on  the  end  of  Lib., 
175;  G.  becomes  contributor,  176,  178,  236,  243, 
246,  250,  255,  259,  264. 

India,  British,  oppression,  2  :  367,  4  : 173,  Com¬ 
mittee,  2  :  372,  agent,  385,  anniversary,  391. 


Indiana,  colonization  measure,  3  :  362 ;  emigrants 
to  Kansas,  418. 

Indians,  slaveholders,  3  :  30. 

Ingersoll,  Charles  Jared  [1782-1862],  praises 
G.’s  address  to  colored  people,  1  :  334;  says 
slavery  is  part  of  American  liberty,  3  :  370. 

Ingersoll,  Jared  [1749-1822],  X  :  335.  Father  of 

Ingersoll,  Joseph  Reed  [1786-1868J,  1  :  334, 
335- 

Inquirer  (Philadelphia),  reports  G.’s  speech,  1  : 
203 ;  instigates  mobs,  456. 

Intelligencer  (Washington).  See  National  In¬ 
telligencer. 

International  A.  S.  Conference,  at  Paris,  4  : 
190,  230,  231. 

Investigator,  founded  by  W.  Goodell,  1  :  91, 
merged  in  Nat.  Philanthropist,  124. 

Investigator  (Boston),  2  :  142. 

Irish  Address,  3  :  43,  248-250,  252,  339,  repu¬ 
diated  by  Catholic  press  and  clergy  in  U.  S.,  44, 
45,  248,  G.’s  hopes  of  it,  49,  50,  ineffectual,  45; 
Irish  incited  against  G.  Thompson,  331,  332. 

Irish  immigration,  political  weight  of,  3  :  50. 

Irrepressible  Conflict,  3  :  469. 

Isambert,  Franqois  Andre  [1792-1857],  2  :  378, 
3  :  147. 

Iverson,  Alfred  [1798-1873],  3  :  495. 

Jackson, - ,  Mr.  (of  Painesville,  O.),  3  :  199. 

Jackson,  Andrew  [1767-1845],  at  New  Orleans, 
3  :  290,  Presidential  aspirations  opposed  by  G., 
1  :  54,  and  election,  101-106 ;  connives  at  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Cherokees,  156,  271 ;  presented  by  a 
grand  jury,  2  :  74 ;  approves  mobbing  of  Aboli¬ 
tionists,  73,  198,  4  :  137;  calls  J.  Q.  Adams  a 
traitor,  3  :  93;  pro-slavery  Unionist,  447. 

Jackson,  Edmund  [b.  Newton,  Mass.,  Jan.  9, 
1795;  d.  Boston,  Apr.  15,  1875],  approves  dis¬ 
union,  3  :  1 14;  signs  call  for  Anti-Sabbath  Con¬ 
vention,  220;  in  Rynders  mob,  284,  290;  on  the 
disposition  of  his  brother’s  A.  S.  bequest,  4  :  237, 
death,  254.  Brother  of 

Jackson,  Francis  [b.  Newton,  Mass.,  Mar.  7, 
1789;  d.  Boston,  Nov.  14,  1861],  career,  1  :  454; 
Unitarian,  2  :  138;  catechizes  A.  Lawrence,  1  : 
455,  2  :  246;  at  Free  Church  meeting,  1  :  481; 
offers  house  to  Boston  Fern.  A.  S.  S.,  2  :  15,  16, 
51,  reply  to  thanks,  60;  a  caller  of  Lovejoy 
meeting,  187;  visits  J.  Q.  Adams,  196;  neigh¬ 
bor  of  G.,  208,  vindicates  his  character,  250;  on 
Lib.  finance  committee,  256,  331;  president 
Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  271,  321;  rules  in  favor  of 
women’s  A.  S.  voting,  273;  at  meeting  for  Lib. 
support,  277;  aid  to  G.,  329;  presides  at  N.  Y. 
anniversary,  348;  parcel  for  Bradburn,  354; 
thinks  Lib.  good  enough  Nat.  A.  S.  organ, 
360;  certifies  female  delegates  to  World's  Con- 
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vention,  2 :  368 ;  at  Chardon-St.  Convention,  424 ; 
on  the  Latimer  case,  3  :  67 ;  vice-president  Am. 
A.  S.  S.,  9,  reports  its  10th  anniversary,  99 ;  Mass. 
Board  meets  at  his  house,  113;  resigns  his  com¬ 
mission  as  justice  of  the  peace,  114,  115;  edits 
extracts  from  Madison  papers,  115;  friendly 
counsel  to  Rogers,  122,  his  host,  127;  makes  G. 
a  delegate  to  Anti-Texas  Convention,  136; 
daughter,  179,  429;  at  T.  Parker’s,  188;  remem¬ 
brance  from  G. ,  198 ;  raises  fund  for  him,  265 ; 
signs  call  for  Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  220; 
aid  to  G.,  228,  265 ;  signs  address  to  Father 
Mathew,  250,  254;  in  Rynders  mob,  284,  287, 
290,  293 ;  member  of  Vigilance  Committee,  328 ; 
at  Syracuse,  330;  at  Boston  mob  anniversary,  422, 
431;  at  G.’s  house,  429;  illness,  429-431,  433; 
for  Judge  Loring’s  removal,  465 ;  fund  for  fugitive 
slaves,  etc.,  477,  4  :  38,  237,  238;  trustee  of  Hovey 
Fund,  3  :  477;  intimacy  with  G.,  4  :  335,  hymn 
singing  with  him,  313;  death,  38. — Letters  to 
G.,  3  :  430,  W.  Phillips,  3  :  477,  N.  P.  Rogers, 
3  :  99,  122,  J.  Stedman,  2  :  250;  from  G.,  3  : 
154,  N.  Barney,  3  :  67,  N.  B.  Borden,  2  :  3x1, 
G.  Bradbum,  3  :  24,  28,  43,  J.  T.  Buckingham, 

2  :  7,  J.  A.  Collins,  3  :  2,  F.  Douglass,  3  :  153, 
J.  C.  Jackson,  2  :  436,  S.  May,  Jr.,  2 :  348,  S.  J. 
May,  2  :  60,  T.  Parker,  3  :  410,  A.  A.  Phelps, 

3  :  67,  N.  P.  Rogers,  2  :  419. 

Jackson,  James  Caleb  [b.  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  Mar. 
28,  1811],  on  revival  of  A.  S.  office,  2  :  359 ;  in 
charge  of  Standard ,  428 ;  on  party  ladder-climb- 
ing,  436 ;  Third-Party  editor  and  lecturer,  3  : 
64,  185,  secedes,  211. — Letters  to  G.,  2  :  317, 
G.  W.  Benson,  2  :  346,  359,  F.  Jackson,  2  :  436, 
A.  Kelley,  3  :  64. 

Jackson,  John  Adams  [1825-1879],  4  :  288. 

Jackson,  Phcebe  [b.  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept. 
18,  1807;  d.  there  June  18,  1887],  on  Foster’s 
and  Rogers’s  speaking,  3  :  29,  on  G.’s  funeral 
discourses,  72. — Letters  to  Mrs.  Garrison,  3  :  29, 
72 ;  from  G.,  3  :  83. 

Jackson,  Samuel  Cram,  Rev.  [d.  July  26, 
1878],  2  :  427. 

Jackson,  Thomas  Jonathan  (“Stonewall”),  in 
Mexican  War,  3  :  144. 

Jackson,  William  Andrew,  4  :  75. 

James,  John  Angell,  Rev.,  2  :  372. 

James,  William,  Rev.,  3  :  171. 

Jay,  John  [1745-1829],  1  :  89.  Grandfather  of 

Jay,  John  [b.  1817],  at  Hale  dinner,  3  :  381 ;  reso¬ 
lution  condemning  slave-trade,  501 ;  letter  to  3d 
decade  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  4  :  87.  Son  of 

Jay,  William  [1789-1858],  letter  to  Nat.  A.  S. 
Convention,  1  :.399;  address  to  public,  492;  at 
N.  Y.  A.  S.  S.  meeting,  2  :  42,  opposed  by  G. 
Smith  on  free  produce,  88 ;  opposes  amendment 
of  A.  S.  Constitution,  210 ;  on  Third  Party,  342 ; 


work  on  ‘  War  and  Peace,’  3  :  80;  for  disunion 
rather  than  Texan  annexation,  94 ;  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  slaveholders,  272 ;  descendants  in  the  war, 
4  :  79. — Portrait  in  Lossing’s  Hist,  of  N.  Y.  City. 

Jefferson,  Thomas  [1743-1826],  anti-Federalist, 
3  :  179;  G.’s  article  on  his  death,  1  :  63,  on  his 
infidelity,  157;  ‘Notes  on  Virginia,’  160;  on 
Northern  implication  in  the  slave-trade,  167;  his 
nephew’s  cruelty,  306;  his  slaveholding  referred 
to  by  P.  Sprague,  497 ;  partial  friend  of  liberty, 
3  :  284,  447. 

Jeffery, - ,  Miss,  2  :  96,  98. 

Jeffrey,  James  R.,  4  :  235. 

Jeremie,  John  [1795-1841],  2  :  378. 

Jerrold,  Douglas  [1803-1857],  3  :  158. 

Jerry  ( alias  William  Henry)  [b.  N.  C.,  1811;  d. 
Kingston,  C.  W.,  Oct.  10,  1853],  rescue  case, 

3  :  325>  33S-338.  382  ■'  celebration,  371-373- 

Jewett,  Daniel  E.,  delegate  to  Nat.  A.  S.  Con¬ 
vention,  1  :  394,  407. 

Jex-Blake,  Sophia,  4  :  274. 

Jim  Crow  car,  3  :  28. 

Jocelyn,  Nathaniel  [b.  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Jan.  31,  1796;  d.  there  Jan.  13,  1881],  career, 
1  :  344  ;  paints  portrait  of  Ashmun,  339,  of  G., 
341.  344.  345-  Brother  of 

Jocelyn,  Simeon  Smith,  Rev.  [b.  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Nov.  2t,  1799;  d.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  17,  1879],  ministry  to  colored  people  of 
New  Haven,  X  :  149,  260;  admits  G.  to  his 
pulpit,  204;  invites  him  to  Philadelphia,  259; 
plan  of  colored  college,  259  ;  speaks  at  Colored 
Conv.  in  Philadelphia,  259,  and  at  town  meeting 
in  New  Haven,  260 ;  has  G.  sit  for  portrait,  339, 
engraves  it,  344,  4  :  321 ;  support  of  P.  Crandall, 
1  :  340;  meets  G.  in  N.  Y.,  432;  delegate  Nat. 
A.  S.  Convention,  398,  4  :  87,  committeeman, 
1 :  399 ;  literary  style,  461 ;  member  N.  Y.  Exec. 
Com.,  483;  reports  mob  excitement,  490;  de¬ 
scendants  in  the  war,  4  :  80. — Letters  to  G.,  1  : 
259,  260,  301,  339 ;  front  P.  Crandall,  1  :  342. 

Johnson,  Andrew  [1808-1875],  favor  to  South, 

4  :  164,  165,  258,  vetoes  Freedmen’s  Bureau  Bill, 
176,  177;  impeachment  called  for  by  G. ,  178,  259. 

Johnson,  Israel  H.,  2  :  217. 

Johnson,  Mary  Ann  White  [b.  Westmoreland, 
N.  H.,  Aug.  24,  1808;  d.  N.  Y.  City,  June  8, 
1872],  wife  of  Oliver,  4  :  3;  death,  254. 

Johnson,  Oliver  [b.  Peacham,  Vt.,Dec.  27, 1809], 
career,  1  :  273;  describes  Liberator  office,  220, 
G.’s  mode  of  life,  221;  part  in  founding  New 
Eng.  A.  S.  Soc.,  278-280;  anti-Universalism, 
307;  edits  Lib.  during  G.’s  absence  in  Europe, 
33°>  341.  2  :  360,  396,  and  in  Brooklyn,  128, 
208,  also,  242,  282;  incurs  Clerical  Appeal,  137, 
replies,  138;  resolutions  in  N.  Y.,  210,  at  N. 
E.  Convention,  220;  at  Peace  Convention,  227, 
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and  after,  2  :  236;  sec.  Boston  A.  S.  S.,  243 ;  gen. 
agent  for  Lib.,  257;  on  Boyle's  religious  views, 
287;  lodges  with  G.,  329;  announces  birth  of 
his  third  son,  385,  386;  message  from  G.,  388; 
speaks  at  Springfield  Convention,  419 ;  calls 
Chardon-St.  Convention,  422 ;  takes  charge  of 
Standard ,  420,  428  ;  publishes  a  volume  of  G.’s 
poems,  153,  3  :  83;  talk  with  G.  on  Parker’s 
ordination  sermon,  8 ;  houses  with  G.  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  84;  appeal  for  fund  for  G.,  265;  edits 
Bugle ,  204;  message  to  G.  from  a  medium, 
377;  leaves  Freeman,  388,  edits  Standard ,  388, 
4  :  37 ;  host  of  G.,  3  :  407;  at  25th  anniversary 
Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  448 ;  with  G.  in  N.  Y.,  4  :  36; 
urges  him  to  Washington,  46 ;  delegate  to  Lin¬ 
coln  from  Progressive  Friends,  52-54;  accom¬ 
panies  Thompson  to  Washington,  101-103 ;  for 
Lincoln’s  reelection,  112;  for  merging  Standard 
and  Lib.,  125 ;  tribute  from  G.,  126 ;  favors  lim¬ 
ited  continuance  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  158;  withdraws 
from  Society  and  Standard,  161 ;  edits  Indepen¬ 
dent,  236;  asks  G.  to  write  his  autobiography,  257; 
sings  hymns  with  him,  313  ;  at  his  funeral,  306 ; 
intimacy  with  G.,  335;  on  his  oratory,  317,  his 
domestic  relations,  326,  his  courage,  327 ;  sketch 
of  G.  for  Appletons’  Cyclopaedia,  334,  Life 
of  him,  161,  306;  anecdote  of  C.  C.  Burleigh, 
320. — Letters  to  G.,  2  :  348,  385,  398,  3  :  407, 
4  :  22,  102, 112;  from  G.,  1  :  204,  221,  267,  272, 
280,  4  :  3,  21,  33,  39,  46,  49,  57,  62,  65,  83,  101, 
123,  253,  288,  328,  G.  W.  Benson,  2  :  268,  W. 
Phillips,  2  :  383,  E.  Wright,  2  :  310,  318. 

Johnson,  Reverdy  [1796-1876],  4  :  101. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Rev.  [1822-1882],  4  :  306. 

Johnson,  William  Cost  [1806-1860],  2  :  433. 

Johnston,  Albert  Sydney  [1803-1862],  3  :  144. 

Johnston,  Joseph  Eggleston  [b.  1809],  3  :  144. 

Johnston,  Nathan  Robinson,  Rev.  [b.  Hope- 
dale,  O.,  Oct.  8, 1820],  Covenanter,  3  :  482,  504. 

Johnstone,  Harcourt,  M.  P.,  4  :  276,  host  of 
G.,  282. 

Jones,  Benjamin  Smith  [b.  Philadelphia,  Feb. 
13,  1812;  d.  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Oct  7,  1862], 
edits  Biigle,  3  :  204,  welcome  to  G.,  197,  204, 
207.  Husband  of 

Jones,  Jane  Elizabeth  [b.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Mar. 
i8t3L  3  :  2°4>  2°7* 

Jones,  John  Percival  [b.  1830],  3  :  207.  Son  of 

Jones,  Marian,  3  :  207.  Wife  of 

Jones,  Thomas,  3  :  206,  207. 

Journal  (Albany),  3  :  253. 

Journal  (Boston),  for  repeal  of  Personal  Liberty 
Law,  4  ;  2 ;  war  correspondent,  135 ;  articles 
from  G.,  250,  255,  260,  290;  on  his  letter  to 
Blaine,  301. 

Journal  (Camden,  S.  C.),  1  :  234. 

Journal  (Milledgeville,  Ga.),  1  ;  310. 
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Journal  of  Commerce  (N.  Y.),  2  :  40,  pro-sla¬ 
very,  3  :  437,  4  ;  34. 

Journal  of  the  Times,  founded  by  G.,  1  :  101  ; 
success,  115;  praised  by  H.  Greeley,  113;  end 
after  G.’s  retirement,  122,  name  retained  in 
Liberator,  219. 

Jowett,  Benjamin  [b.  1817],  4  :  273. 

Judson,  Andrew  T.  [1784-1853],  colonization 
agent,  1  :  322 ;  home  in  Canterbury,  315 ;  town 
clerk,  323;  persecutes  Miss  Crandall,  322;  ad¬ 
dress  to  Colonization  Soc.,  322  ;  libel  suit  against 
G.,  338,  342;  visits  N.  Y.,  344;  seen  by  G., 
390 ;  has  G.  indicted,  391 ;  letters  from  S.  J. 
May,  417;  defeated  at  polls,  422;  tries  A  mis  tad 
captives,  2  :  326. 

Julien  Hall,  leased  by  Society  of  Free  Inquirers, 
1 ;  212 ;  opened  to  G.,  212,  226,  482 ;  Free  Church 
meeting  at,  481 ;  shut  to  Free  Church,  2  :  124. 

Junius,  favorite  author  of  G.,  1  :  188. 

Kane,  John  Kintzing  [1795-1858],  judge,  3  :  292, 
toasts  Kossuth,  352,  imprisons  Passmore  William¬ 
son,  426,  459;  his  deserts,  437.  Father  of 

Kane,  Thomas  Leiper  [1822-1883],  3  :  292. 

Kansas,  Free-State  colonization  of,  3  :  418 ;  pro¬ 
slavery  colonization  of,  414,  and  subjugation,  417, 
438,  457;  Free-State  conventions  anti-negro,  418, 
438,  439 ;  civil  war,  417,  418,  436,  438  ;  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution  imposed  by  Congress,  467,  re¬ 
jected,  468;  John  Brown’s  movements  in,  487; 
woman-suffrage  agitation,  4  :  242 ;  refuge  of  col¬ 
ored  exodus  from  Gulf  States,  303. 

Kaufman,  Abram,  Jr.  [d.  Charleston,  S.  C., 
Aug.  28,  1839],  libel  on  G.  Thompson,  2  :  4,  90. 

Keep,  John,  Rev.  [b.  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  Apr. 
20,  1781 ;  d.  Oberlin,  O.,  Feb.  11,  1870],  2  :  377, 
3  :  202. 

Kelley,  Abby  [b.  Pelham,  Mass.,  Jan.  15,  1811; 
d.  Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan.  14,  1887],  secretary 
Lynn  A.  S.  Society,  2  :  174;  speech  at  Penn. 
Hall,  216;  put  on  committee  at  N.  E.  Conven¬ 
tion,  220,  at  Peace  Convention,  227,  228,  at  an¬ 
nual  meeting  Am.  A.  S.  S.  (1839),  297,  (1840), 
348,  355>  3  •  IQ5  i  delegate  to  World’s  Conven¬ 
tion,  2  :  353 ;  at  Springfield  Convention,  419 ; 
addresses  Boston  Fern.  A.  S.  S.,  420;  calls 
Chardon-St  Convention,  422;  at  R.  I.  A.  S.  S. 
anniversary,  429  ;  moves  that  G.  lecture,  3  :  17; 
on  W.  M.  Chace’s  transcendentalism,  24;  cen¬ 
sures  Burleigh,  29;  her  style  criticised,  29; 
church  resolutions,  29;  supports  G.’s  disunion 
policy,  57 ;  recruits  for  Liberty  Party,  233 ;  lec¬ 
tures  in  Western  N.  Y.,  65,  66,  68,  mobbed  at 
Utica,  71 ;  would  remove  Am.  A.  S.  S.  to  Boston, 
90;  relates  the  trouble  with  Rogers,  120-122; 
character  by  Lowell,  182  ;  lectures  in  Ohio,  194  ; 
calls  Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  221 ;  in  Rynders 
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mob,  3  :  290;  desires  G.  in  Central  N.  Y.,  329;  at 
Syracuse,  330;  lectures  in  Michigan,  393,  394; 
trustee  and  beneficiary  of  Hovey  Fund,  477; 
remembered  by  G.  abroad,  4  :  219. — Letters  to 
G.,  3  :  159,  174,  3  :  24,  120,  G.  W.  Benson,  3  : 
29,  S.  May,  Jr.,  3  :  393 ;  from  J.  C.  Jackson, 
3  :  64. — See  A.  K.  Foster. 

Kelley,  William  Darrah  [b.  1814],  interview 
with  Lincoln,  4  :  54 ;  at  Sumter  celebration, 
138,  140-142. 

Kellogg,  Stephen  Wright,  4  :  141. 

Kendall,  Amos  [1789-1869],  approves  purging 
mails  of  A.  S.  documents,  1 :  488,  492,  493,  494. 

Kennedy,  John  Alexander  [1803-1873],  4  :  22. 

Kenrick,  John  [b.  Newton,  Mass.,  Nov.  6,  1753  ; 
d.  there  Mar.  28,  1833],  career,  1  :  4x9,  Pres. 
N.  E.  A.  S.  S.,  425. — Letter  to  G.,  1  :  419. 

Kentucky,  abortive  emancipation  efforts,  3  :  216, 
complaint  of  Michigan’s  shielding  fugitives,  246, 
number  of  slaveholders,  272,  273. 

Kentucky  A.  S.  Soc.,  founded  by  Birney,  1 :  479. 

Keogh,  Patrick,  3  :  218. 

Ketchum,  Edgar,  4  :  145. 

Kimball,  Charles  O.,  3  :  227. 

Kimball,  David  T.,  1  :  394. 

Kimball,  John  S.,  buys  Thompson’s  portrait, 
3  :  68 ;  at  Mrs.  Chapman’s,  105. 

Kimber,  Abby  [b.  1804;  d.  Mar.  22,  1871],  3  :  353. 

King,  William  Rufus  [1786-1853],  3  :  93. 

Kirby,  Georgiana  Bruce  [d.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal., 
Jan.  28,  1887],  3  :  66. 

Kirk,  Edward  Norris,  Rev.  [1802-1874],  at 
World’s  Temperance  Convention,  3  :  157,  A.  S. 
League  meeting,  160,  Evangelical  Alliance,  165. 

Kirkland,  John  Thornton,  Rev.  [1770-1840], 
1  :  514. 

Knapp,  Abigail,  1  :  428.  Sister  of 

Knapp,  Isaac  [b.  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Jan.  11, 
1804 ;  d.  Boston,  Sept.  14, 1843],  printer’s  appren¬ 
tice,  1:  56,  early  friendship  for  G.,  56;  buys 
Northern  Chronicler,  and  sells  it  (Essex  Con- 
rant)  to  G.,  59 ;  walks  to  Boston,  72 ;  in  Genius 
office,  175 ;  partnership  with  G.,  218,  publisher  of 
Liberator,  219,  220,  plain  fare  and  hard  work,  221, 
222,  264 ;  indicted  with  G.  by  Raleigh  Grand 
Jury,  240;  tribute  from  G.,  272  ;  assists  in  found¬ 
ing  New  Eng.  A.  S.  Soc.,  278,  280;  boards  with 
G.,  428,  3  :  41 ;  poor  bookkeeper,  1  :  429;  visits 
G.  in  jail,  2  :  27;  reported  saying,  31;  Libera¬ 
tor  troubles  after  mob,  38-40,  43;  rejoined  by 
G.,  47-49,  67;  proposed  errand  to  Thomp¬ 
son,  50;  instructions  from  G.,  61,  85;  rough 
lodgings,  69 ;  end  of  partnership  with  G.,  66, 
84  ;  lodges  with  Henry  Benson,  96,  98  ;  at  Mrs. 
Chapman's,  105;  slip  in  editing,  no;  financial 
disorder,  254,  appeal  for  aid,  255,  support  pro¬ 
vided  for,  256 ;  reports  Phelps's  anger,  269,  and 


Stanton's  bitterness,  2 :  281 ;  gives  up  interest 
in  Lib.y  331,  332,  3  :  38 ;  asks  G.’s  charity,  37; 
issues  Knapp' s  Liberator ,  38;  hostile  circular, 
38-39 ;  moral  downfall,  41. — Publications,  1  : 
301,  305,  312,  421,  422,  432,  518,  2  :  102,  210, 
287. — Letters  to  G.,  2  :  40,  255,  3  :  37,  38  \  from 
G.,  1 :  340,  341,  515,  2  :  44>  *o7>  I38>  Henry 
Benson,  1  :  338,  A.  Buffum,  1  :  327,  J.  Cassey, 

1  :  325,  F.  A.  Hinton,  1  :  334. 

Knapp’s  Liberator,  3  :  38-42. 

Kneeland,  Abner  [1774-1844],  head  of  Boston 
Free  Enquirers*  society,  1  :  212,  career,  2  :  142. 

Knight,  Anne,  co-worker  with  Cropper,  2  :  367 ; 
sits  to  Haydon,  390. — Letter  to  Mrs.  Chapman, 

2  :  3 67- 

Know-Nothing  Party,  pro-slavery,  3 :  414,  445, 
Fillmore  its  candidate,  435,  443,  445,  447. 

Kosciusko,  Thaddeus  [1750-1817],  3  :  330,  4  : 
12. 

Kossuth,  Louis  [b.  1802],  Hungarian  patriot, 

3  ;  267,  340,  and  fugitive,  294,  341 ;  reader  of 
Channing,  342;  to  be  brought  to  U.  S.,  330,  341; 
political  expectations,  345,  352 ;  in  England, 
356;  informed  of  slavery  by  British  friends,  343  ; 
lands  in  N.  Y.  and  takes  sides  with  slavery,  344 ; 
first  speech,  355,  dined,  348;  praises  Mexican 
War,  352,  356;  G.’s  verses  to  him,  and  censure, 
345;  W.  H.  Furness’s  apology,  347;  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  347-350,  352,  Baltimore,  349,  Washing¬ 
ton,  351,  353,  disowns  Gyurman,  351 ;  Western 
and  Southern  tour,  353,  356,  357,  360;  Letter 
from  G.,  353  ;  in  Boston,  357-359  ;  leaves  U.  S., 
359 ;  effect  on  beards,  4  :  320. 

Krum,  John  M.,  Mayor  of  Alton,  2  ;  185,  187. 

Kuklux  Klan,  4  :  261. 

Laborde,  Alexandre  de  [1774-1842],  2  :  82. 

Laboulaye,  Edouard  [1811-1883],  speaks  Eng¬ 
lish,  4  ;  230,  meets  G.,  192,  at  Paris  A.  S.  Con¬ 
ference,  230,  231. 

Ladd,  William  [1778-1841],  career,  and  G.’s 
judgment  of  him,  1  :  113,  273 ;  colonizationist, 
297 ;  presides  over  friends  of  peace,  2  :  222,  on 
conservative  side,  226,  cannot  subscribe  Non- 
resistance  Declaration,  229. —  Portrait  in  J.  Hem- 
menway’s  Memoir. 

Ladies’  A.  S.  Convention.  See  Anti-Slavery 
Conv.  of  Am.  Women. 

Ladies’  Moral  Reform  Society,  2  :  7. 

Lafayette,  Marquis  [1757-1834],  visit  to  New¬ 
buryport,  1  ;  57;  repents  aid  to  slaveholding 
republic,  3  :  354;  example  to  John  Brown,  4: 
12;  Sabbath  fete  censured  by  G.,  1  :  157;  mis¬ 
sion  compared  with  G.  Thompson’s,  435,  503, 
3  ;  330;  letter  from  Follen,  1  :  441. 

Lafontaine,  Jean  [1621-1695],  E.  Wright’s  trans¬ 
lation  of,  2  :  168,  3  :  36,  37. 
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Lamb,  Charles  [1775-1834],  3  :  218. 

Lamennais,  H.  F.  R.  de  [1782-1854],  3  :  225. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary  (Cincinnati), with¬ 
drawal  of  students,  1  :  421,  454,  3  ;  37,  108,  3  : 
202. 

Lansing,  D.  C.,  Rev.,  3  :  2. 

Latimer,  George,  fugitive  case,  3  :  66-68,  79,  92, 
130,  246. 

Laugel,  Auguste  [b.  1830],  4  :  196. 

Lawless, - ,  Judge,  3  :  77. 

Lawrence  (Kan.),  siege  of,  3  :  418,  419,  hotel 
destroyed,  436. 

Lawrence,  Abbott  [1792-1855],  catechized  by 
abolitionists,  1  :  455,  500,  3  :  246,  288;  approves 
Faneuil  Hall  meeting,  1  :  487,  a  vice-president 
of  it,  495;  opposes  Texan  annexation,  and  suc¬ 
cumbs,  3  :  140. 

Lawson,  Thomas  Bailey  [1807-1888],  4  :  319. 

Lawson,  Wilfrid  [b.  1829],  at  United  King¬ 
dom  Alliance  meeting,  4  :  235,  meets  G.  (1877), 
274- 

Leader  (Cleveland),  3  :  461. 

Leavitt,  Joshua,  Rev.  [b.  Heath,  Mass.,  Sept., 
1794 ;  d.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16,  1873],  drops 
Colonization  Soc.,  1  :  299 ;  helps  found  N.  Y. 
City  A.  S.  Soc.,  381,  392,  and  Nat.  A.  S.  Soc., 
392,  member  Exec.  Com.,  483,  edits  Emanci¬ 
pator,  3  :  170  ;  negotiates  with  Mass.  Board, 
279 ;  succeeds  E.  Wright,  299 ;  opposes  Bimey’s 
view  of  A.  S.  non-resistance,  304  ;  calls  first 
Albany  Convention,  308,  member  of  second,  342  ; 
aids  A  mistad  capdves,  326 ;  calls  G.  the  king  of 
day,  342;  appropriates  Emancipator,  343,  344, 
3  :  129;  at  Philadelphia,  3  :  343;  calls  G.  an  ad¬ 
venturer,  379  ;  incensed  at  Standard,  418  ;  edits 
Ballot-Box,  418 ;  opposes  Borden’s  reelection, 
437;  secretary  Am.  and  Foreign  A.  S.  S.,  3  :  35, 
36,  on  its  failure,  36  ;  removes  to  Boston,  36,  edits 
Free  A  merican,  37 ;  Emancipator  transfer  cen¬ 
sured  by  Quincy,  84,  85,  180;  good  editor,  86; 
predicts  death  of  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  92;  claims  J. 
Q.  Adams  as  a  Liberty  Party  man,  and  vindicates 
his  A.  S.  character,  98;  opposed  to  disunion,  98, 
even  in  case  of  Texan  annexation,  114;  gives  up 
Liberty  Party,  185,  desires  J.  P.  Hale  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  213,  215,  233,  at  Buffalo  Convention,  214, 
moves  Van  Buren’s  nomination,  234;  at  Hale 
dinner,  381 ;  edits  Independent,  438 ;  descend¬ 
ants  in  the  war,  4  :  79;  at  Sumter  celebration, 
145 ;  projected  A.  S.  History,  255 ;  eulogy  from 
W.  H.  Ward,  250. —  Letter  from  G.  Smith,  3  : 
3t9- 

Le  Bosquet,  John,  Rev.  [b.  Haverhill,  Mass., 
May  13,  1811],  3 :  271. 

Ledger  (Philadelphia),  3  :  299. 

Lee,  Luther,  Rev.  [b.  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
30, 1800],  defence  of  Bimey,  3  ;  304,  Third  Party 
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activity,  2  :  343,  437 ;  at  Chardon-St.  Conven¬ 
tion,  425,  427 ;  editor,  3  :  5. 

Lee,  Robert  Edmund  [1806-1870],  in  Mexican 
war,  3  :  144;  captures  John  Brown,  486;  estate 
made  a  freedmen’s  village,  4  :  133;  ready  to 
arm  black  Confederates,  135;  surrenders  to  Gen. 
Grant,  141. 

Lee,  Samuel,  2  :  210. 

Leggett,  Samuel,  1  :  192. 

Leggett,  William  [1802-1839],  1 :  493. 

Lemmon  case,  3  :  460. 

Lemoinne,  John  [b.  1815],  4  :  102. 

Le  Moyne,  Francis  Julius  [b.  Washington, 
Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1798;  d.  there  Oct.  14,  1879],  de¬ 
clines  nomination  for  Vice-President,  2  :  319, 
320;  at  Free  Democracy  Convention,  3  :  369. 

Lesley,  J.  Peter,  Rev.  [b.  1819],  3  :  304. 

Letcher,  John  [1813-1884],  3  :  496. 

Lethem,  Matthew,  2  :  398. 

Lewis,  Alonzo  [b.  Lynn,  Mass.,  Aug.  28,  1794; 
d.  Jan.  2i,  1861],  poet  and  teacher,  1 :  273;  part 
in  founding  New  Eng.  A.  S.  Soc.,  278;  helps 
edit  Lib.,  283. —  Portrait  in  collected  Poems, 
Boston,  1882. 

Lewis,  Elijah,  3  :  350. 

Lewis,  Evan  [b.  Radnor,  Pa.,  August  19,  1782; 
d.  Philadelphia,  Mar.  25,  1834],  prize  A.  S.  essay, 
1  :  306;  delegate  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention,  392, 
committeeman,  397. 

Lewis,  Sidney  Ann  (Gilpin)  [b.  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Feb.  28,  1795 ;  d.  Philadelphia,  Mar.  23, 
1882],  1  :  398. 

Liberator,  prospectus,  1  :  199,  title  fixed,  217, 
inception  and  material  progress,  430,  first  num¬ 
ber,  219,  office,  220 ;  first  pictorial  heading,  231, 
270,  second,  2  :  208,  third,  3  :  309 ;  effect  on  free 
colored  people,  1  :  234,  255 ;  welcomed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  327,  characterized  by  G.,  335,  458,  pro¬ 
scribed  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  240 ;  prompts  a  message  by  Governor 
Hamilton  of  S.  C.,  and  appeal  by  Savannah 
authorities  to  Boston,  241  ;  reward  offered  by 
Georgia  for  editor  or  publisher,  247 ;  office  a 
rendezvous,  273 ;  enlargement,  Ladies’  Depart¬ 
ment,  304 ;  charge  of  libel  from  Judge  Thacher, 
309;  straits  in  1832,  311-313;  in  1833,  428-434; 
in  1834,  468;  in  1835,  2  :  66,  84;  in  1836,  121- 
124;  in  1837,  160;  proposal  to  merge  with  World 
and  Emancipator,  1  :  415;  circulation  in  1834, 
432 ;  change  of  office,  433 ;  “  Refuge  of  Oppres¬ 
sion,”  453;  Unitarian  censorship  proposed,  462, 
463 ;  office  in  danger  of  mob,  386,  491 ;  crippled 
by  Boston  mob,  2  :  39  ;  rumored  removal,  53 ; 
proposed  change  of  heading,  54  ;  advice  to  voters, 
81 ;  effect  of  G.’s  Sabbath  views  on  circulation, 
113;  Mass.  A.  S.  S.  assumes  risk  of  publishing, 
122,  157;  tribute  of  A.  Walker,  122;  competition 
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of  the  E7nancipator,  2  :  123 ;  enlargement,  123; 
attacked  by  Clerical  Appeal,  137,  141,  accused  of 
being  an  organ,  156;  broadening  of  scope  pro¬ 
posed,  160,  161,  174  ;  connection  with  Mass. 
A.  S.  S.  ended,  199 ;  prospectus  for  1838,  199, 
207  ;  non-resistance  department,  238,  disadvan¬ 
tageous,  240;  vitalizing  effect  on  abolitionists, 
240 ;  political  interest,  241  ;  Knapp  retained  as 
printer,  256;  O.  Johnson  gen.  agent,  257;  pro¬ 
spectus  for  1839,  257;  attacked  by  Third  Party 
abolitionists,  259,  268,  272,  defended  by  W. 
Phillips,  263,  330,  by  A.  S.  societies,  268 ;  special 
meetings  for  support,  277-279,  330,  331 ;  pros¬ 
perity,  331,  432 ;  Knapp  sells  his  interest,  331, 
332,  3  :  38-42 ;  Chardon-St.  Convention  costs  it 
subscribers,  2  :  424,  427;  charged  with  infidelity, 
432 ;  rival  in  Knapp's  Liberator,  3  :  38 ;  loss  in 
subscribers,  40;  runs  up  disunion  flag,  56,  88; 
financial  straits,  72,  215  ;  G.’s  editing  character¬ 
ized  by  Quincy,  85,  86 ;  Bible  discussion  disturbs 
English  friends,  265-270;  gift  from  H.  Martineau, 
308 ;  celebration  of  20th  anniversary,  313-321 ; 
praised  by  H.  W.  Beecher,  364,  4  :  125,  criti¬ 
cised  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  3  ;  395-401,  misrepresented 
by  H.  Greeley,  446 ;  extra  containing  Phillips’s 
Union  speech,  4  :  20;  proposed  merging  with 
Standard,  30,  124-126;  “Proclaim  Liberty” 
succeeds  “The  Covenant  with  Death,”  39,  40; 
price  raised,  loss  from  war,  64,  65 ;  war  corre¬ 
spondence,  86 ;  strengthening  to  O.  Lovejoy,  99 ; 
advocacy  of  Lincoln’s  reelection,  108 ;  corre¬ 
spondence  of  H.  C.  Wright,  no;  cut  off  from 
Hovey  Fund,  125  ;  discontinuance  announced 
by  G.,  135  ;  sustained  by  his  lecturing,  166 ;  last 
number  made  up,  G.’s  valedictory,  168-174  ;  his 
tribute  to  his  printers,  169 ;  press  notices  of  end 
oiLib.,  175;  G.’s  editorial  habits,  329,  330. 

Liberia,  colonization  of,  1  ;  95 ;  evangelization, 
291,  292;  independence  recognized  byU.  S.,  4  : 
33*  49- 

Liberty  Bell,  founded  by  Mrs.  Chapman,  2  :  49, 
432,  edited  by  Quincy,  3  :  384,  contributions 
from  G.,  2  :  208,  432,  3  :  42,  345,  Clarkson, 
354- 

Liberty  League,  founded,  3  ;  21 1,  platform  and 
Presidential  nominee,  212. 

Liberty  Party,  2  :  434,  435,  437,  438,  etc.  See 
Anti-slavery  political  party. 

Lieber,  Francis  [1800-1872],  2  :  81. 

Light,  George  Washington  [1809-1868],  4  : 
3i5- 

Lilley  &  Waite,  1  :  73. 

Lily  (Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.),  3  :  372. 

Lincoln,  Abraham  [1809-1865],  of  Illinois,  4  ; 
45;  speech  at  Worcester,  Mass.  (1848),  3  :  503; 
bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  D.  C.,  503;  speech  at 
Springfield,  Ill.,  420,  470,  504,  4  ;  53;  debate 


with  Douglas,  3  :  504 ;  Presidential  candidate, 
502,  4  :  2,  elected,  2  :  310,  3  :  99,  504,  505,  4  :  1  ; 
makes  Seward  Secretary  of  State,  10 ;  assassina¬ 
tion  threatened,  13;  duty  to  maintain  Union,  15  ; 
inauguration,  16,  inaugural  reviewed  by  G.,  17- 
19 ;  call  for  troops,  19  ;  exempt  from  A.  S.  criti¬ 
cism,  21 ;  panic  letter  from  Greeley  after  Bull 
Run,  260;  revokes  Fremont’s  proclamation,  32, 
33,  117;  message,  33;  A.  S.  hesitation  justified, 
34 ;  held  responsible  for  slavery,  35,  and  for  slave- 
catching  in  the  D.  C.,  51 ;  censured  by  Phillips, 
43  ;  allowance  made  for  him  by  G.,  44,  50  ;  inter¬ 
view  with  Phillips,  46 ;  message  for  compensated 
emancipation,  47-49  ;  approves  A.  S.  acts  of  Con¬ 
gress,  50;  revokes  Gen.  Hunter’s  proclamation, 
50,  55»  62 ,  117;  judged  by  Giddings,  52;  memo¬ 
rial  and  delegation  from  Progressive  Friends,  52- 
54;  scheme  of  Border  State  emancipation  and 
colonization,  54-56,  Haytian  fiasco,  56 ;  letter  to 
H.  Greeley  on  slavery  and  Union-saving,  61; 
preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation,  pre¬ 
pared,  62,  98,  uttered,  61 ;  compensated  gradual- 
emancipation  message  (1862),  63;  obstacle  to 
English  sympathy,  68  ;  final  Emancipation  Proc¬ 
lamation,  1  :  397,  2  :  75,  4  :  70,  secures  England, 
75,  216,  217;  urged  to  remove  Seward,  71 ;  ad¬ 
dress  from  Manchester  operatives,  72 ;  discour¬ 
ages  immediate  emancipation  in  Border  States, 
85,  96 ;  amnesty  message,  85,  96 ;  tribute  to  col¬ 
ored  troops,  86 ;  defended  by  G.  against  Phillips, 
95-97,  108-111,  and  by  O.  Lovejoy,  97-99 ;  at  G. 
Thompson’s  lecture,  101;  renomination  supported 
by  G.,  104-106,  119-121;  letter  to  A.  G.  Hodges, 
106;  renominated,  112 ;  elected,  119  ;  influence  on 
reconstruction  of  Louisiana,  122-124  •  interviews 
with  G.,  115-117;  British  opponents,  119-124, 
supporters,  120,  121 ;  urges  passage  of  13th 
Amendment,  124;  correspondence  with  G.,  131, 
132;  inaugural  address,  13s;  in  Richmond,  132, 
136,  on  G.’s  moral  pioneering,  132;  assassination, 
146,  151,  188;  G.’s  eulogy,  162,  and  visit  to  his 
tomb,  166 ;  honored  by  the  Comte  de  Paris,  198, 
by  Earl  Russell,  210;  apothegm,  224;  Reminis¬ 
cences  by  A.  T.  Rice,  54,  Life  by  Hay  and 
Nicolay,  62,  64. 

Lincoln,  Levi  [1782-1868],  censured  by  G.  on 
account  of  Mass.  Claim,  1  :  62 ;  reelection  urged 
by  G.,  85  ;  declines  to  receive  Lib.,  325. 

List,  Charles  [d.  Melrose,  Mass.,  Apr.  16,  1856, 
aged  39],  3  :  320,  321. 

Literary  World,  4  :  288. 

Little,  Sophia  Louise  [b.  Newport,  R.  I.,  Aug. 
22,  1799],  3  :  8. 

Livermore,  Mary  Ashton  [b.  Boston,  Dec.  19, 
1821],  edits  Woman's  Journal,  4  :  243. 

Lloyd,  Frances  Maria  (Fanny)  [b.  Deer  Island, 
N.  B.,  1776;  d.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  3,  1823], 
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ancestry,  1  :  14,  sister,  3  :  464 ;  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  1  :  14,  34,  happy  youth,  39 ;  religious  ex¬ 
perience,  14,  15 ;  captivates  Abijah  Garrison,  13, 
marriage,  15,  children,  16,  20,  24,  removal  to 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  20;  expels  a  drinking  party, 
26  ;  becomes  a  monthly  nurse,  26  ;  church  attend¬ 
ance  and  singing,  27 ;  visit  to  Nova  Scotia, 
removal  to  Lynn,  27,  to  Baltimore  with  the  New- 
halls,  31 ;  a  nurse  again,  32,  38 ;  establishes  a 
woman’s  prayer-meeting,  32;  parting  with  James, 
3  :  75  ;  moral  counsel  to  Lloyd,  1  :  33,  37,  38, 
49,  51,  supplies  him  with  clothes,  40,  comments 
on  his  authorship,  44,  51,  sends  for  him,  48, 
reunion,  52 ;  kindness  from  a  colored  woman,  38 ; 
illness,  37-39,  44,  48>  53 »  death,  53 ;  savings,  3  : 
464 ;  G.’s  fresh  love  for  her,  4  :  294. — Letters  to 
husband’s  parents,  1  :  19,  son  Lloyd,  1  :  33,  37, 
38,  44,  48,  51,  son  James,  1 :  35,  3  :  75,  daughter 
Elizabeth,  1  :  39,  E.  W.  Allen,  1  :  50,  M.  Fam- 
ham,  1 :  32  ;  from  her  husband,  1  :  16,  23, 
Lloyd,  1  :  49,  Mrs.  T.  Pickering,  1  :  38. 

Lloyd,  William,  namesake  of  G.,  1  :  20. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth  [1807-1882], 
3  :  280.  Son  of 

Longfellow,  Stephen  [1775-1849],  1  :  302. 

Longley,  Thomas,  2  :  103. 

Lord,  Nathan,  Rev.  [1792-1870],  on  clerical 
assumption,  2  :  135;  pro-slavery,  3  :  437. 

Lord,  Tobias,  2  :  10. 

Loring,  Edward  Greely,  U.  S.  Commissioner, 
3  :  424 ;  surrenders  Bums,  410,  412  ;  removal  de¬ 
manded,  415,  416,  effected,  465;  his  deserts,  437. 

Loring,  Ellis  Gray  [b.  Boston,  April  14,  1803; 
d.  May  24,  1858],  lawyer,  1  :  273,  career,  2  :  55; 
Unitarian,  138;  aid  to  Liberator ,  1:  224;  part 
in  founding  New  Eng.  A.  S.  Soc.,  278-280;  cate¬ 
chizes  A.  Lawrence,  455;  opposes  Am.  Union 
for  the  Relief,  etc.,  469 ;  commends  Channing’s 
Essay,  2  :  55 ;  host  of  H.  Martineau,  56,  98 ;  of 
G. ,  69 ;  counsel  in  Med  case,  79 ;  speech  before 
Senate  (Mass.)  committee,  55,  96,  97,  in  State 
House,  126 ;  at  Mrs.  Chapman’s,  105  ;  calls  Love- 
joy  meeting,  187,  A.  S.  prompter  of  Channing  as 
to  letter,  191;  opposes  Fitch  &  Co.,  273;  at  Al¬ 
bany  Convention,  309;  on  Lib.  finance  com.,  331, 
332,  on  com.  to  recover  JLmancipator ,  351 ;  ex¬ 
tinguishes  Knapp’s  interest  in  Lib.y  3  :  41 ;  dis¬ 
likes  style  of  H.  C.  Wright  and  Pillsbury,  28  ; 
opposes  disunion  policy,  100,  and  resigns  from 
Mass.  Board,  134;  tribute  to  G.,  134,  from  G., 
315;  trustee  of  fund  for  him,  265;  agent  of  H. 
Martineau,  308;  death,  476. — Letter  to  G.,  2  : 
55.  Husband  of 

Loring,  Louisa  [d.  May  25,  1868],  1  :  490,  2  : 
105;  generosity,  69,  3  :  134,  179. — Letters  from 
G.,  3 :  133,  134,  154,  179,  Mrs.  Chapman,  3  :  79, 
Mrs.  Child,  1  ;  490. 


Lome,  Marquis  of  [b.  1845],  4  :  194. 
Louisiana,  J.  Quincy  on  its  admission  to  Union, 
3  :  94,  law  against  Northern  State  agents,  131 ; 
Lincoln’s  relation  to  reconstruction  of  the  State, 
4:  122,  123;  free  Constitution  after  war,  118; 
Banks’s  labor  system,  124;  question  of  readmis¬ 
sion  to  Union,  153;  Federal  troops  withdrawn 
(1877),  262  ;  colored  exodus,  303. 

Lovejoy,  Elijah  Parish,  Rev.  [b.  Albion,  Me., 
Nov.  8,  1802;  killed  at  Alton,  Ill.,  Nov.  7,  1837], 
backed  by  E.  Beecher,  3  :  14,  presses  destroyed, 
2  :  184,  death,  182,  185,  3  :  493;  judged  by  G., 

2  :  190,  by  Channing,  191,  by  H.  Winslow,  285. 
—  Silhouette  in  Tanner’s  ‘Martyrdom  of  L.’ 

Lovejoy,  Joseph  Cammet,  Rev.  [b.  Albion, 
Me.,  July  25,  1805;  d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct. 
19,  1871],  1:  195;  at  Anti-Texas  Convention, 

3  :  137,  138.  Brother  of 

Lovejoy,  Owen,  Rev.  [b.  Albion,  Me.,  Jan.  6, 
1811;  d.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  25,  1864],  at 
Buffalo  Convention,  3  :  214;  estimates  number 
of  slaveholders,  273 ;  speech  against  slavery,  500 ; 
against  Union-saving  compromise,  4:8;  letter 
to  3d  decade  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  87;  defense  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  97-99;  death,  99;  family  visited  by  G.,  166. 
— Letter  to  G.,  4  :  97. 

Lovett,  William  [1799-1877],  3  :  159. 

Lowell  (Mass.),  Thompson  mob,  1  :  452,  453. 
Lowell,  James  Russell  [b.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Feb.  22, 1819],  verse  for  disunion  and  vote  contra, 
3 : 1 12 ;  Biglow  Papers,  184,  praise  of  J.  T.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  1 :  246;  A.  S.  Bazaar  verses,  3  : 178,  184, 

4  :  321 ;  poem  to  G.,  1 :  245  ;  description  of  John 
Neal,  382;  poem  to  W.  Phillips,  2  ;  129;  at 
Chardon-St.  Convention,  424  ;  praise  of  G. ,  4  : 
189,  and  his  oratory,  318. — Letters  to  G.,  4  :  188, 
J.  M.  McKim,  3  :  178.  Grandson  of 

Lowell,  John  [1743-1802],  1  :  271. 

Lowell,  Maria  White.  See  White,  Maria. 
Lucas  &  Deaver,  1  :  142. 

Lucas,  Samuel,  brother-in-law  of  John  Bright, 
4  :  72,  friend  of  North,  66,  72. 

Lumpkin,  Joseph  Henry  [1799-1867],  3  :  260, 
261.  Brother  of 

Lumpkin,  Wilson  [1783-1870],  Gov.  of  Georgia, 
signs  bill  for  G.’s  apprehension,  1 :  248  ;  message 
on  abolition,  2  :  62. 

Lundy,  Benjamin  [b.  Hardwick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  4, 
1789 ;  d.  Lowell,  La  Salle  Co.,  Ill.,  Aug.  22, 
1839],  career,  87-91,  appearance,  92,  357,  pedes- 
trianism,  93,  poor  speaker,  93 ;  founds  Genius , 
88,  4  :  1 16,  attends  American  Convention  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  1  :  89,  removes  to  Balti¬ 
more,  founding  A.  S.  societies  by  the  way,  90, 
95,  partner,  4  :  22 ;  advocates  gradual  emanci¬ 
pation  and  colonization,  1  :  90,  91;  visits  Hayti, 
91 ;  assaulted  by  Woolfolk,  91,  menaced  by  him, 
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1  :  150;  Northern  tour,  91-93,  425>  meets  G.  in 
Boston,  92,  meeting  of  clergymen,  93,  94,  3  : 
461 ;  second  Northern  tour,  1 :  95-98,  213,  public 
meeting  in  Boston,  97,  98;  hopes  of  G.,  99,  118, 
visits  him  at  Bennington,  and  secures  him  as 
assistant,  120,  3  :  78;  visit  to  Hayti,  1  :  123, 
141;  joined  by  G.,  140;  memoir  of  E.  M. 
Chandler,  145;  call  for  Haytian  colonists,  147; 
exposes  plot  to  annex  Texas,  153 ;  visits  to 
Texas,  information  to  J.  Q.  Adams,  153,  2  l 
196,  197;  canvasses  for  Genius ,  1  :  158,  attends 
Am.  Convention  for  Abolition  of  Slavery,  158; 
sued  by  F.  Todd  and  presented  by  Grand  Jury, 
167,  178;  valedictory  on  suspension  of  weekly 
Genius,  172;  renews  it  as  monthly,  175;  prints 
G.’s  cards  to  Judge  Brice,  etc.,  179 ;  on  press 
protests  against  Todd  libel  suit,  183;  proposals 
to  revive  weekly  Genius,  191 ;  friendship  for  E. 
Dole,  195;  removes  Genius  to  Washington,  E17, 
224 ;  conversation  with  A.  Tappan,  240 ;  poet¬ 
ical  tribute  from  G.,  272;  tribute  to  G.  Bourne, 
306;  distinguished  from  G.  by  Mrs.  Child,  418; 
resumes  Genius ,  2  :  65,  105;  projected  trip  to 
Texas,  105,  322 ;  publishes  Nat.  Enqtiirer ,  105, 
323,  retires,  323,  approves  Clerical  Appeal,  322; 
loss  by  burning  of  Penn.  Hall,  217;  alienation 
from  G.,  322,  death,  321 ;  Life  written  by  T. 
Earle,  323,  and  sketch  by  G.,  324;  resolutions 
Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  324,  335 ;  remembered  by  G., 
3  :  315,  4  :  91,  and  by  Phillips,  157. — Letters  to 
G.,  1 :  99,  193;  from  G.,  1  :  196,  A.  Tappan, 

1  :  190.  Son  of 

Lundy,  Joseph  [d.  Rancocus,  N.  J.,  Jan.  13, 
1846,  85th  year],  2  :  323. 

Lunt,  George  [1803-1885],  State  senator  of  Mass., 

2  :  95 ;  bullies  abolitionists  at  a  hearing,  97,  re¬ 
port,  104,  105 ;  edits  Courier ,  4  :  13. 

Lupton,  Joseph,  host  of,  4  :  234,  281. 

Lushington,  Stephen  [1782-1873],  abolitionist, 

3  :  354 ;  signs  protests  against  Colon.  Soc.,  1  : 
361 ;  at  Wilberforce’s  funeral,  379;  urges  Thomp¬ 
son  to  the  law,  436;  friend  of  North,  4  :  67. 

Luther,  Martin  [1483-1546],  cited  by  G.,  1 :  507, 
Sabbath  views,  2:  no;  harsh  language  like  G.’s, 
122. 

Lyell,  Charles  [1797-1875],  family  at  London 
breakfast  to  G.,  4  :  197,  letter  of  regret,  199. 

Lyman,  Theodore,  Jr.,  Gen.  [1792-1849],  ca¬ 
reer,  1  :  495 ;  opposes  Missouri  Compromise,  2  : 
80;  charity,  54;  calls  public  meeting  over  Ursu- 
line  Convent  outrage,  33;  presides  at  Faneuil 
Hall  meeting,  1  :  495,  501,  503,  2  :  31,  33 ;  ad¬ 
vises  against  A.  S.  meetings,  5 ;  disperses  Thomp¬ 
son  mob,  7;  asked  to  prevent  Fern.  A.  S.  S. 
meeting,  8;  action  before  mob,  32,  34,  during 
mob,  13-34,  after  mob,  30,  33,  38,  40;  censured 
by  H.  C.  Wright,  30,  51,  by  S.  J.  Thomas,  187, 


by  E.  Quincy,  2  :  274;  death,  3  :  423. — Portrait 
in  ‘  Memorial  Hist,  of  Boston,’  vol.  3. 

Lyman,  Theodore,  Jr.  [b.  1833],  2  :  31. 

Macaulay,  Zachary  [1768-1838],  English  aboli¬ 
tionist,  1  :  351,  4  :  231 ;  signs  protest  against 
Colon.  Soc.,  1  :  361,  thwarts  Cresson,  368,  re¬ 
proached  by  him,  371 ;  daughter,  4  :  197. — Let¬ 
ter  to  G.,  1  :  377. 

McBride,  Jesse,  Rev.,  3  :  326. 

McCarthy,  Justin  [b.  1830],  friend  of  North,  4  : 
66,  edits  Star,  72,  195,  at  London  breakfast  to 
G.,  196,  197,  meets  him  in  1877,  280. 

McClellan,  George  Brinton  [1826-1885],  4  :  43- 

McClintock,  Thomas,  host  of  G.,  3  :  63,  family, 
64,  calls  Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  221. 

McCloskey,  John,  Rev.  [1810-1885],  1  :  514. 

McCready, - ,  Mrs.,  3  :  429. 

McCrummell,  James  [b.  Virginia],  delegate  to 
Nat.  A.  S.  Convention,  1 :  399,  4  :  87,  chairman 
of  Phila.  Fern.  A.  S.  S.,  1 :  417. —  It  seems  more 
probable  that  G.  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Senti¬ 
ments  at  F.  A.  Hinton’s  house. 

McDonald,  Charles  James  [1793-1860],  repels 
World’s  Convention  circular,  2  :  381,  proposes 
inspection  of  Northern  packages,  3  :  31,  32. 

McDonogh,  John  [1779-1850],  3  :  462. 

McDuffie,  George  [1788-1851],  message  on  abo¬ 
lition,  2  :  62,  64,  76,  81,  86,  104,  Texan  annexa¬ 
tion  resolution,  3  :  129. 

M’Ewan,  Charles,  2  :  401. 

Mack,  Enoch,  4  :  87. 

McKay,  James,  4  :  71. 

M’Kenney,  William,  Rev.,  1:  448. 

McKim,  James  Miller,  Rev.  [b.  Carlisle,  Pa., 
Nov.  14, 1810;  d.  Orange,  N.  J.,  June  13,  1874], 
converted  by  G. ,  1  :  300 ;  youngest  member  Nat. 
A.  S.  Convention,  394,  398,  describes  members, 
399,  and  proceedings,  406 ;  edits  Penn.  Freeman , 
3  :  101,  178,  184;  converted  to  disunion,  101, 
1 13;  on  the  A.  S.  construction  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  1 14;  meets  G.  at  Philadelphia,  189;  calls 
Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  221 ;  at  Syracuse,  330; 
asks  G.’s  views  of  spiritualism,  375;  attracted  to 
Kossuth,  347 ;  vindicates  G.’s  religious  character, 
373;  receives  John  Brown’s  body,  4  :  133;  re¬ 
signs  A.  S.  secretaryship,  42;  joins  Freedmen’s 
Aid  movement,  43 ;  urges  G.  to  Washington,  46; 
advises  him  as  to  college  oration,  57 ;  at  3d 
decade  Am.  A.  S.  S.  87;  for  Lincoln  against 
Phillips,  97,  108 ;  on  Thompson’s  impression  in 
Philadelphia,  102;  interview  with  Lincoln,  122; 
forms  Am.  Freedman’s  Aid  Commission,  165, 
lecturing  tour  with  G.,  166 ;  asks  him  to  write 
his  autobiography,  257;  death,  254. — Letters  to 
G.,  4  :  97,  122,  S.  Pugh,  3  :  373;  from  G.,  3  : 
370,  C.  C.  Burleigh,  2  ;  159,  322,  M.  W.  Chap- 
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man,  4  :  34,  37,  J.  R.  Lowell,  3  :  178,  L.  Mott, 
1  :  430,  E.  Quincy,  3  :  113,  C.  T.  Torrey,  3  : 
132. —  Portrait  in  'A  Sylvan  City,’  p.  354. 

McKim,  Lucy  [1842-1877],  publishes  slave  songs, 
4  :  43,  death,  270. 

McLaren,  Duncan,  4  :  274. 

McLaren,  Priscilla  Bright,  4  :  280. 

McNally,  William,  3  :  73,  74. 

Macready,  William  Charles  [1793-1873],  3  : 
291. 

Madison  County  Abolitionist,  3  :  64. 

Madison,  James  [1751-1836],  maintains  slave 
representation  in  Va.,  1  :  154  ;  a  colonizationist, 
303 ;  on  the  folly  of  pro-slavery  disunion,  309. 

Mahan,  Asa,  Rev.  [b.  1799],  Perfectionist,  2  : 
285,  286;  opposed  to  non-resistance,  3  :  11;  de¬ 
bate  with  G.  at  Oberlin,  203,  hospitality,  204 ; 
at  Buffalo  Convention,  214,  234. 

Maine,  legislative  resolves  against  abolitionists, 
2 :  76,  77 ;  steps  to  protect  colored  seamen,  3  :  92. 

Malcom,  Howard,  Rev.  [1799-1879],  pastor 
Federal  St.  Baptist  Church,  1  :  78;  rebukes 
Lundy,  98. 

Mallary,  Rollin  Carolus  [1784-1831],  1  :  nr. 

Manchester  (Eng.),  cotton  operatives  anti-slav¬ 
ery,  4  :  72. 

Manford,  F.  F.,  alias,  2  :  348. 

Mann,  Daniel,  3  :  460. 

Mann,  Horace  [1796-1859],  at  colonization  meet¬ 
ing,  1  :  449;  Hale  dinner,  3  :  380;  praise  from 
T.  Parker,  481. 

Manning,  Cardinal  [b.  1809],  4  :  235. 

Manning,  Jacob  Merrill,  Rev.  [1824-1882], 
influenced  by  G.’s  sonnet,  4  :  315,  A.  S.  pastor 
Old  South  Church,  6. —  Letters  to  G. ,  4  :  6,  315. 

Manumission  Society  (N.  C.),  protest  against 
G.’s  conviction  for  libel,  1  :  190,  229. 

Marcy,  William  Learned  [1786-1857],  proposes 
penal  laws  against  abolitionists,  2  :  75,  85,  86. 

Mario,  Jessie  White  [b.  1832],  4  :  228. 

Marlboro’  Chapel,  built,  2  :  218,  dedicated  and 
mobbed,  219,  3  :  487. 

Marriot,  Charles  [b.  England;  d.  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
(?),  1843],  on  one-idea  abolitionists,  2  :  205. — 
Letter  to  G.,  2  :  205. 

Marshall,  Emily,  1  :  78. 

Marshall,  John  [1755-1835],  1  :  303. 

Marshall,  Thomas  Francis  [1801-1864],  3  :  47. 

Martin,  J.  Sella,  Rev.,  4  :  197. 

Martineau,  James,  Rev.  [b.  1805],  3  :  172. 

Martineau,  Harriet  [1802-1876],  arrival  in  U.  S., 
1 :  446 ;  calls  the  Declaration  a  test  of  Am.  citizen¬ 
ship,  440;  sees  Boston  mob,  2  :  36,  reports  Way- 
land,  Ware,  and  Story,  37;  attends  meeting  of 
Boston  Fern.  A.  S.  S.,  52,  57,  4  :  38 ;  abused 
therefor,  2  :  55;  desires  to  meet  6.,  56,  inter¬ 
views,  69-71,  98,  252;  his  attractiveness,  69,  71, 


4  ;  321 ;  remembered  by  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  2  :  87 ; 
at  legislative  hearing,  96,  97,  3  :  242;  guest  of 
Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett,  2  :  69,  of  Dr.  William 
Ellery  Channing,  97,  98,  of  E.  G.  Loring,  98 ;  her 
‘  Martyr  Age,’  97,  189,  4  :  200,  220,  227 ;  dele¬ 
gate  to  World's  Convention,  2  :  353,  378 ;  ap¬ 
proves  G.’s  course,  378  ;  visit  from  G.,  388,  395; 
describes  Father  Taylor,  428;  sides  with  old 
organization,  3:4;  Eastern  tour,  172;  estimates 
number  of  slaveholders,  273;  gift  to  Lib.,  308  ; 
copies  a  hymn  for  G.,  433;  on  the  manifest 
destiny  of  the  Union,  458;  sketch  of  G.,  4  :  37; 
writer  for  Daily  News,  72,  120;  praises  G.’s 
letters  to  F.  W.  Newman,  120;  on  the  end  of  the 
Lib.,  175;  too  ill  to  receive  G.  (1867),  225-227; 
last  letter  to  G.  and  death,  268;  Life  by  Mrs. 
Chapman,  268,  269 ;  grave  visited  by  G.,  281, 
and  home,  284. — Letters  to  G.,  3  :  308,  4  :  120, 
225,  226,  268,  Mrs.  Chapman,  2  :  378,  J.  A. 
Collins,  3:4;  front  Mrs.  Chapman,  2  :  189. — 
Portrait  in  Autobiography,  1877.  Aunt  of 

Martineau,  Jane,  4  :  225,  269. 

Martineau,  Robert  F.,  at  conference  on  Conta¬ 
gious  Diseases  Acts,  4  ;  278,  host  of  G.,  281. 

Maryland,  favors  State  aid  to  colonization,  1 :  148, 
attempts  forcible  colonization,  421,  450;  anti¬ 
slavery  societies,  89,  159  ;  loss  of  runaway  slaves, 
3  :  245 ;  to  exclude  free  negroes,  356 ;  emancipa¬ 
tion  movement,  4  :  84,  carried,  119. 

Mason,  James  Murray  [1798-1871],  amends 
Fugitive-Slave  Bill,  3  :  277;  secession  warnings, 
435;  interview  with  John  Brown,  487,  489, 
of  Harper’s  Ferry  investigating  committee,  488, 
499  ;  Confederate  Minister  to  England,  4  :  66; 
captured  on  Trent ,  38. 

Mason,  Jeremiah  [1768-1848],  1  :  214. 

Mason,  Lowell  [1792-1872],  1  :  126. 

Mason,  Lowell,  Jr.  [1823-1885],  2  :  27. 

Massachusetts,  claim,  1  ;  60-62,  71 ;  law  against 
mixed  marriages,  254,  255,  2  :  434 ;  no  heed  to 
Southern  appeal,  76;  fate  of  colored  seamen  in 
Southern  ports,  79,  104,  434;  debates  on  abo¬ 
litionist  hearing,  102,  103 ;  resolves  as  to  right 
of  petition  and  D.  C.  abolition,  128,  433,  and 
non-resolves,  324 ;  law  giving  jury  trial  to  fugi¬ 
tives,  128;  election  in  4th  District,  280;  memo¬ 
rial  on  abolition  in  D.  C.  excluded  from  Congress, 

3  :  46;  passes  Personal  Liberty  Law  (1843),  59, 
92 ;  resolves  against  slave-representation,  92, 
condemned  by  House,  129;  resolves  on  Hoar  and 
Hubbard,  135;  declares  Texan  annexation  not 
binding,  135 ;  endorses  Wilmot  Proviso,  187 ; 
defeats  Whigs,  279;  rejects  disunion  petition, 
281 ;  removes  Commissioner  Loring,  415;  passes 
new  Personal  Liberty  Act,  416;  will  issue  pass¬ 
ports  to  colored  citizens,  460 ;  colored  regiments 

4  ;  79-84,  86,  87,  96. 
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Massachusetts  Abolition  Society,  founded, 
2  :  306,  339,  mismanaged,  318,  3  :  37. 

Massachusetts  Abolitionist,  need  felt  by  N.  Y. 
Exec.  Com.,  2  :  288 ;  founded,  276,  280;  mottoes, 
280,  282,  editors,  276,  280,  283,  300,  agents,  281, 
286,  unfairness,  283,  circulation,  286 ;  approved 
by  Lundy,  322 ;  favors  Third  Party  movement, 
31 1 ;  does  not  damage  Lib.,  331;  silent  as  to 
Collins’s  departure,  418;  after  Harrison’s  election, 
428  ;  becomes  Free  A  merican ,  3  :  36. 

Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society  (suc¬ 
cessor  of  New  England  A.  S.  S.  after  1835), 
hearing  before  Legislature,  2  :  95-9 7,  99,  and 
memorials,  99,  102;  undertakes  publishing  Lib., 
122-124,  157,  177;  annual  reports,  86,  124,  209, 
272,  334>  335  •  meets  in  stable,  125,  and  in  State 
House,  125-127;  repels  Clerical  Appeal,  157; 
Worcester  meeting,  170;  pledge  to  Parent  So¬ 
ciety,  261 ;  address  of  Board  on  political  duty  of 
abolitionists,  243,  244;  annual  meeting  (1839), 
260,  262,  271-276 ;  dispute  with  Exec.  Com.  Am. 
A.  S.  S.,  261 ;  contract  ended,  279,  281 ;  new- 
paper  project,  262 ;  Phelps-Torrey  resolutions 
rejected,  272,  273 ;  quarterly  meeting  (1839), 
283-288;  redeems  pledge  to  Parent  Soc.,  292; 
opposes  Mass.  Abolition  Soc.,  306;  refuses  to 
admit  Am.  A.  S.  S.  agents,  321,  or  to  aid  Exec* 
Com.,  335;  protests  against  Albany  Convention, 
341,  against  transfer  of  Emancipator,  343,  against 
sectarian  control  of  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  344;  adopts  G.’s 
disunion  policy,  3  :  88,  89,  134 ;  sets  A.  S.  tone 
of  country,  91 ;  testimony  against  Presidential 
candidates  of  1844,  97 ;  series  of  100  conventions, 
97;  invites  Father  Mathew  to  celebrate  W.  I. 
emancipation,  248-253 ;  welcome  to  G.  Thomp¬ 
son,  305 ;  shut  out  of  Faneuil  Hall,  331 ;  25th 
anniversary,  448 ;  mobbed  in  1861,  4  :  5-8 ;  dis¬ 
continuance  postponed,  175;  President,  256. 

Massachusetts  Colonization  Society,  formed, 
1  :  261,  demise,  474. 

Massachusetts  Journal  and  Tribune,  edited 
by  D.  L.  Child,  1  :  73,  229. 

Mathew,  Theobald,  Rev.  [1790-1856],  conver¬ 
sion  to  Temperance,  3  :  259  ;  wished  women 
admitted  to  World’s  Convention,  2  :  380;  signs 
Address  to  Irish  in  U.  S.,  3  :  43,  248-250,  252, 
255,  260;  rebuke  of  Father  Spratt,  251 ;  visits  U. 
S.,  reception,  247 ;  with  Bishop  Hughes,  248 ; 
guest  of  W.  A.  White,  250 ;  address  from  abo¬ 
litionists,  248;  interview  with  G.,  250;  refuses 
to  celebrate  W.  I.  emancipation,  251,  praised 
therefor,  253  ;  his  neutrality  exposed  by  G.,  254- 
258,  308,  rebuked  abroad,  258,  259 ;  mum,  259 ; 
visit  from  Clay,  260,  trouble  with  Judge  Lump¬ 
kin,  260,  seat  in  Senate,  261,  Southern  tour,  260, 
261 ;  leaves  U.  S.,  339;  incense  to  H.  Clay,  339, 
340;  example  for  Kossuth,  340,  343,  345,  359. 


Mathews,  Edward,  Rev.,  3  ;  326. 

Matsell,  George  Washington  [1811-1877],  3  : 
296,  298,  306. 

Maurice,  Frederick  Denison,  Rev.  [1805- 
1872],  4  ;  196,  197. 

Mawson,  John  [d.  Dec.  18,  1867],  host  of  G., 
4  :  219,  death,  235,  282. 

Maxwell, - ,  Capt.,  1  :  344. 

May,  Mary  Goddard  [b.  Brookline,  Mass.,  Dec. 
15,  t787  ;  d.  Boston,  Mar.  17,  1882],  in  Rynders 
mob,  3  :  284 ;  brother,  4  ;  72 ;  son,  78. 

May,  Joseph,  Col.,  1  :  213,  217.  Brother  of 

May,  Samuel  [b.  Boston,  Dec.  4,  1776;  d.  there 
Feb.  23,  1870],  1  :  495,  3  :  465.  Father  of 

May,  Samuel,  Rev.  [b.  Boston,  April  11,  1810], 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Garrison,  1  :  423 ;  career,  3  : 
187;  at  N.  Y.  anniversary,  2  :  348;  on  F.  Park- 
man’s  pro-slavery  Unitarianism,  3  ;  172;  gen. 
agent  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  221;  at  T.  Parker’s,  187; 
on  Douglass’s  relation's  to  G.,  211;  calls  Anti- 
Sabbath  Convention,  221 ;  in  Rynders  mob,  284, 
290 ;  at  Syracuse,  330 ;  at  Boston  mob  anniver¬ 
sary,  422;  tribute  to  J.  B.  Estlin,  427;  at 
Worcester  Disunion  Convention,  450;  consulted 
as  to  Cleveland  Convention,  460;  for  Judge 
Loring’s  removal,  465;  remembrance  from  T. 
Parker,  481;  Vermont  tour  with  G.,  482;  at 
Mass.  A.  S.  S.  annual  meeting  (1861),  4:4;  at 
Am.  A.  S.  S.  meeting,  78 ;  son  in  the  navy,  80 ; 
pamphlet  of  3d  decade  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  92;  favors 
the  Society’s  limited  continuance,  158,  withdraws 
from  it,  1 61 ;  absents  himself  from  N.  E.  Con¬ 
vention,  162;  withdraws  from  Mass.  A.  S.  S., 
175;  editorial  contributor  to  Lib.,  167;  labors 
for  national  testimonial  to  G.,  183,  184 ;  trustee 
of  Jackson  fund,  237,  238;  asks  G.  to  write  his 
autobiography,  357;  intimacy  with  G.,  335, 
hymn-singing  with  him,  313;  at  Mrs.  Garrison’s 
funeral,  267,  at  G.’s,  306. — Letters  to  G.,  3  : 
301,  375»  M.  Carpenter,  3  ;  172,  187,  188,  211, 
M.  A.  Estlin,  4  :  no,  F.  Jackson,  2  :  348;  from 
G.,  3  :  236,  4  :  222,  286,  J.  B.  Estlin,  3  :  375, 
A.  K.  Foster,  3  :  393.  Cousin  of 

May,  Samuel  Joseph,  Rev.  [b.  Boston,  Mass., 
Sept.  12,  1797;  d.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  July  1, 
1871],  Unitarian,  2  :  138;  nephew  of  S.  May, 
1  ;  495;  cousin  of  S.  May,  Jr.,  3  :  187;  counte¬ 
nance,  4  :  321 ;  career,  1  :  213  ;  founds  a  Peace 
Soc.,  426;  welcomes  Lundy,  213;  attends  G.’s 
Julien  Hall  and  Athenaeum  lectures,  212,  215; 
becomes  disciple,  214;  first  A.  S.  discourse,  216, 
emasculated  by  H.  Ware,  Jr.,  217;  remonstrates 
with  G.  for  anti-colonization  harshness,  261 ; 
poetical  tribute  from  G.,  273  ;  recommends  Henry 
Benson  to  G.,  274;  assists  in  founding  New  Eng. 
A.  S.  Soc.,  277;  founds  Chr .  Monitor ,  304; 
his  Unitarianism  disapproved  by  G.,  307;  assists 
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P.  Crandall,  1 :  319,  320,  322,  416 ;  letters  to  Jud- 
son,  417 ;  troubled  by  G.’s  language  towards  Can¬ 
terbury,  322 ;  opens  pulpit  to  him,  339,  341 ;  dele¬ 
gate  to  Nat.  A.  S.  Conv.,  395,  debate  en  route, 
396,  committeeman,  397,  399,  406,  4  :  89,  amends 

G. ’s  Declaration,  1  :  400,  reads  it,  407;  friend  of 
Helen  Benson,  424 ;  marries  her  to  G.,  427;  wel¬ 
come  to  Roxbury,  428 ;  at  Groton  with  Thompson, 
451,  452;  literary  style,  461;  A.  S.  labors  with 
Unitarian  clergy,  463 ;  on  Channing’s  riot  sermon 
466 ;  labors  with  Channing,  466 ;  experience 
with  Quakers  in  Newport,  479 ;  mobbed  in 
Haverhill,  517,  in  Montpelier,  2  :  39;  home  in 
Boston,  67;  corr.  sec.  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  138; 
interview  with  H.  Martineau,  69,  98 ;  counsel 
from  G.  as  to  A.  S.  meeting,  85 ;  writes  Mass. 
A.  S.  report  for  1835,  86;  attends  hearing  be¬ 
fore  Mass.  Legislature,  95-97 ;  hears  Channing 
preach,  98 ;  attends  colored  church,  99 ;  tribute 
to  Henry  Benson,  121 ;  defence  of  G.,  122,  123  ; 
to  be  at  Worcester,  170;  peace  lectures,  222, 
227 ;  calls  Peace  Convention,  222,  prepares  for 
it,  223,  224,  calls  it  to  order,  226,  on  committee, 
228,  cannot  subscribe  Declaration,  229,  236,  237; 
grieved  by  A.  S.  division,  293,  294 ;  motion  to 
heal,  305 ;  at  Non-Resistance  meeting,  327,  at 
N.  Y.  anniversary,  348,  at  Chardon-St.  Conven¬ 
tion,  424-426;  at  Collins  reception,  3  ;  17;  at 

H.  G.  Chapman’s  funeral,  79  ;  favors  phonog¬ 
raphy,  148  ;  on  G.’s  association  with  Wilberforce 
and  Clarkson,  169;  anxiety  for  G.,  207,  209; 
opposed  to  Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  220 ;  host 
of  Thompson  and  G.,  313,  329 ;  at  Am.  A.  S.  S. 
anniversary,  329 ;  indicted  for  Jerry  rescue,  335- 
338 ;  invites  G.  to  Jerry-rescue  celebration,  371- 
373 ;  at  2d  decade  anniversary  Am.  A.  S.  S., 
395  ;  named  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  398  ;  votes  for  Fre¬ 
mont,  443 ;  unable  to  attend  Mass.  A.  S.  S. 
anniversary,  448  ;  consulted  as  to  Disunion  Con¬ 
vention,  462 ;  at  3d  decade  celebration  Am.  A. 
S.  S.,  4  ;  87;  tribute  to  Mrs.  Garrison,  94;  sides 
with  Lincoln  against  Phillips,  97 ;  host  of  Thomp¬ 
son,  106;  *  Recollections  of  A.  S.  Conflict,’  3  ; 
337,  4  :  179,  250,  252 ;  gift  to  Cornell  Library, 
251 ;  intimacy  with  G.,  335  ;  death  252. — Letters 
to  G.  1  :  304,  466,  2  :  223,  293,  3  :  169,  209,  220, 
336>  33 7>  4  :  94)  97)  Charlotte  G.  Coffin,  3  :  335, 

F.  Jackson,  2  :  60,  H.  C.  Wright,  2  :  294 ;  from 

G. ,  1  :  221,  314,  428,  431,  450,  2  :  56,  66,  85, 113, 
209,  224,  236,  241,  261,  401,  3  :  148,  171,  1 77,  220, 
37L  373)  443)  463)  464)  G.  W.  Benson,  1  ;  471, 
Henry  Benson,  1  :  261,  262,  286,  C.  C.  Burleigh, 
1  :  476,  H.  Ware,  Jr.,  1  ;  462,  465. 

Mazzini,  Joseph  [1803-1872],  meets  G.,  3  :  159, 
and  E.  Pease,  343 ;  G.  again,  4  :  194,  228  ;  slave 
to  tobacco,  195;  letter  to  G.,  228;  introduction 
to  Life,  by  G.,  228. 


Meade,  George  Gordon  [1815-1872],  3  :  144. 

Means,  Isaac,  instigates  Boston  mob,  2  ;  10,  43. 

Med  case,  judge  and  counsel,  2  ;  79,  fee,  49. 

Medcalf,  William,  1  :  167. 

Mellen,  George  W.  F.,  2  :  428,  3  :  33. 

Mellen,  Prentiss  [1764-1840],  1  ;  302. 

Mercantile  Journal  (Boston),  2  :  35. 

Merchants’  Hall,  office  of  National  Philanthro¬ 
pist,  1  :  80  ;  of  Liberator,  220. 

Mercury  (Charleston),  news  as  to  Walker’s  Ap¬ 
peal,  1  ;  240 ;  favors  a  hostile  Southern  Confed¬ 
eracy,  2  :  76. 

Meredith,  Jonathan,  1  ;  168. 

Meriam,  Eliza  Frances  [b.  Boston,  Jan.  13, 
1816;  d.  there  Dec.  29,  1881],  daughter  of  F. 
Jackson,  3  :  179,  198,  Mrs.  James  Eddy,  429, 
4  :  38. — Letter  from  G.,  3  :  429.  Mother  of 

Meriam,  Francis  Jackson  [b.  1837],  at  Boston 
mob  anniversary,  3:424;  joins  John  Brown, 
424,  487. 

Methodists,  N.  H.  bishops*  pro-slavery  pastoral 
letter,  1  :  477;  Gen.  Conference  censures  aboli¬ 
tionists,  2  :  78,  rules  out  slave  testimony,  350 ;  a 
brotherhood  of  thieves,  3  :  27  ;  growth  of  A.  S. 
sentiment,  2  :  243 ;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
characterized  by  S.  S.  Foster,  3  :  69,  split  into 
North  and  South,  133;  general  pro-slavery  char¬ 
acter,  289 ;  Gen.  Conference  excludes  slavehold¬ 
ers,  4  :  1 15. —  See  also  N.  Bangs,  D.  Curry,  W. 
Fisk,  L.  Lee,  O.  Scott,  M.  Simpson,  E.  Smith, 
A.  Stevens,  G.  Storrs,  La  Roy  Sunderland,  D. 
D.  Whedon,  D.  Wise. 

Mexico,  war  with,  involved  in  Texan  annexation, 

3  :  139,  begun,  154,  Taylor’s  successes,  184,  city 
of  Mexico  occupied,  216,  dismemberment  op¬ 
posed  by  H.  Clay,  216,  by  Calhoun,  237,  peace 
purchase,  216,  effect  of  war  on  free  speech  in 
Congress,  215,  217. 

Miall,  Edward,  Rev.  [1809-1881],  edits  Non¬ 
conformist  3  :  159,  at  London  breakfast  to  G., 

4  :  197. 

Michigan,  obstructs  Ky.  kidnappers,  3  :  246: 
State  A.  .S.  Society,  395. 

Mill,  John  Stuart  [1806-1873],  friend  of  North, 
4  :  66,  73,  216,  gift  to  G.  testimonial,  186 ;  meets 
G.,  194,  229;  at  London  breakfast  to  him,  196, 
197,  speech,  211-213,  advocate  of  woman’s  rights, 
215- 

Miller,  Elizabeth  Smith  [b.  Geneseo,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  20,  1822],  3  :  372. 

Miller,  Frank  W.,  4  :  292. 

Miller,  Jonathan  P.  [b.  Randolph,  Vt.,  1797;  d. 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  1847],  Irish  descent,  3  :  44,  at 
World’s  Convention,  3  :  370,  382. 

Miller,  Tobias  H.,  Rev.,  X  :  41,  4  :  292. 

Miller,  William  [1782-1849],  3  :  16,  effect  of 
Millerism  on  abolitionists,  94. 
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Miller,  William  G.,  Rev.,  1  :  317. 

Milligan  (Millighan),  a  Louisiana  planter,  1  :  169, 
197,  198. 

Millisack, - ,  Mr.  (of  Leesburg,  O.),  3  :  205. 

Milnes,  Monckton.  See  Lord  Houghton. 

Miner,  Charles  [1778-1865],  1  :  in. 

Minot,  Harriet,  Mrs.  I.  Pitman  [b.  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  July  6,  1815;  d.  Somerville,  Mass.,  Oct. 
28, 1888],  1  :  330.— Letters  to  G.,  1  :  330;  from 
G.,  1 :  331,  332,  338,  342. 

Mississippi,  doctors  and  gamblers  hung,  1  :  485, 
501 ;  urged  to  arm  against  Republican  victory, 
3  :  469;  “Mississippi  plan’’  of  overcoming 
black  majority,  4  :  293 ;  colored  exodus,  303. 

Missouri,  admission  as  a  slave  State,  1  :  88,  3  : 
106,  opposed  by  Webster,  3  :  138,  and  J.  Q. 
Adams,  466,  508  ;  compromise,  1  :  90,  92,  2  :  80, 
106,  3  :  236,  274,  abrogated  by  Nebraska  Bill, 
402,  494,  voided  by  Judge  Taney,  459;  refuses 
State  aid  to  colonization,  1  :  148 ;  proposes  new 
Fugitive-Slave  Law,  3  :  246;  sends  Border  Ruffi¬ 
ans  into  Kansas,  414;  raided  by  John  Brown, 
487,  490 ;  emancipation  movement,  4  :  84,  87, 
carried,  126. 

Mitchel,  Ormsby  Macknight  [1809-1862],  gen¬ 
eral,  4  :  140,  successor,  144. 

Mitchell,  Charles  [b.  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  Aug., 
1785 ;  d.  1831],  counsel  for  G.,  1  :  168,  plea,  170, 
motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  171. 

Mitchell,  Charles  L.,  first  colored  member  of 
Mass.  Legislature,  4  :  180,  at  G.’s  funeral,  306. 

Mitchell,  Stephen  Mix;[i743-i835],  1  :  168. 

Moir,  James,  4  :  223. 

Monroe,  James  [1758-1831],  pro-slavery  action, 
1  :  154,  father-in-law  of  S.  L.  Gouvemeur,  493. 

Montgomery,  James  [1771-1854],  friendship  with 
G.,  2  :  395  ;  auditor,  3  :  174  ;  favorite  poet,  4  : 
314- 

Monthly  Offering,  2  :  284. 

Moody,  Loring  [d.  Feb.  24,  1883,  aged  69],  3  : 
221. 

Moore,  Andrew  Barry  [1806-1875],  3  :  468. 

Moore,  E.  N.,  witnesses  Boston  mob,  2  :  n,  17, 
21,  25,  26,  describes  Homer’s  end,  35. 

Moore,  Esther  [d.  Philadelphia,  Nov.  21,  1854, 
in  80th  year],  at  founding  of  Am.  A.  S.  S., 
1  :  398 ;  speaks  at  Penn.  Hall,  2  :  215. 

Moore,  H.  D.,  Rev.,  3  :  374. 

Moore,  John  [1788-1867],  1  :  251. 

Moore,  Mark,  2  :  383. 

Moral  Reform,  2  :  326,  409. 

Moran,  Benjamin  [1820-1886],  4  :  66. 

Morgan,  Edwin  Dennison  [1811-1883],  Gov. 
of  N.  Y.,  3  :  482,  Senator,  4  :  116. 

Morgan,  John  [1802-1884],  3  :  204. 

Morgan,  William  [1775-1826],  abducted  by  Ma¬ 
sons  in  1826,  1  :  113. 


Morley,  Samuel  [1809-1886],  gift  to  G.  testimo¬ 
nial,  4  :  186,  meets  G.,  274. 

Mormons,  favored  by  Slave  Power,  3  :  276. 

Morning  Chronicle  (Boston),  3  :  116. 

Morning  Post  (London),  4  :  218. 

Morning  Star  (London),  editors,  4  :  65,  72,  195, 
friend  of  N orth,  73,  2x6. 

Morpeth,  Lord  [1802-1864],  at  Wilberforce’s 
funeral,  1  :  379,  at  S.  Gurney’s  place,  2  :  385, 
387,  kindness  to  G.,  387. 

Morris,  Lewis  [b.  1834],  4  :  279. 

Morrison,  Robert  [1782-1834],  X  :  359. 

Morse,  Freeman  H.,  4  :  197. 

Morss,  Joseph  Brown  [1808-1883],  fellow- 
apprentice  of  G.,  1  :  40,  4  :  266. 

Mott,  James  [b.  Cowneck,  Long  Island,  June 
29,  1788;  d.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26,  1868], 
agent  for  Genius,  1  :  145 ;  early  friend  to  G., 
203,  liberalizing  influence  of  self  and  wife  on  G., 
204 ;  delegate  Nat  A.  S.  Convention,  398  ;  calls 
on  G.,  2  :  211 ;  delegate  to  World’s  Convention, 
354,  lodges  with  G.,  383,  protests  against  ex¬ 
clusion  of  women,  382  ;  on  G.’s  third  son,  385  ;  in 
Dublin,  402  ;  at  T.  Parker’s,  3  :  188  ;  host  of  G., 
189,  in  Ohio  with  him,  205 ;  calls  Anti-Sabbath 
Convention,  221 ;  at  Syracuse,  330  ;  at  3d  decade 
Am.  A.  S.  S.,  4  :  87.  Husband  of 

Mott,  Lucretia  [b.  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Jan.  3, 
1793;  d.  Philadelphia,  Nov.  11,  1880],  of  Folger 
stock,  3  :  204 ;  member  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention, 
1 :  398,  amends  the  Declaration,  407,  not  asked 
to  sign  it,  413;  founds  Phila.  Fern.  A.  S.  Soc., 
417;  calls  on  G.,  2  :  211;  speech  at  Penn.  Hall, 
216 ;  at  Marlboro  Chapel  dedication,  3  :  487  ;  at 
Non-Resistance  meeting,  2  :  327;  made  member 
Exec.  Com.  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  349;  delegate  to 
World’s  Convention,  351,  353,  354,  357,  361 ;  on 
C.  Stuart’s  littleness,  371 ;  greets  G.  and  party, 
373,  383 :  praise  from  Mrs.  Opie,  375 ;  excluded 
from  World’s  Convention  as  a  heretic,  375,  3  : 
312 ;  at  W.  Ashurst’s,  2  :  377,  at  A.  Braithwaite’s, 
384,  at  W.  Ball’s,  384;  on  G.’s  third  son,  385, 
386;  at  E.  Reid’s,  387;  high  estimation,  388; 
sits  to  Haydon,  389 ;  meets  R.  Owen,  390 ; 
at  Bowring’s,  394;  in  Dublin,  402;  at  T.  Par¬ 
ker’s,  3  :  188;  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  189,  Salem, 
O.,  205;  calls  Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  221; 
at  Mass.  Woman’s  Rights  Convention,  312 ;  vis¬ 
ited  by  Kossuth  and  Mme.  Pulszky,  352 ;  mobbed 
by  Rynders,  389;  at  N.  Y.  Woman’s  Rights 
Convention,  390;  at  3d  decade  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  4  : 
87;  praised  abroad  by  G.,  219;  asks  him  to 
write  his  autobiography,  257  ;  last  meeting  with 
him,  289. — Letters  to  J.  M.  McKim,  1  :  430, 
O’Connell,  2  :  379,  H.  Webb,  3  :  35;  from  W. 
Howitt,  2  :  375,  377,  O’Connell,  2  ;  379.— 
Portrait  in  Life. 
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Muhlenberg,  William  A.,  Rev.  [1796-1877], 
1 :  281. 

Murray,  John  [d.  Mar.,  1849],  attention  to  G., 

2  :  398,  402,  3  :  175. —  Letters  to  Collins  and 
from  C.  Stuart,  2  :  431. 

Murray,  Orson  S.,  Rev.  [b.  Orwell,  Vt.,  Sept. 
23,  1806;  d.  Fosters,  O.,  June  14,  1885],  dele¬ 
gate  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention,  1  :  398 ;  converts 
J.  P.  Miller,  2  :  370;  on  the  Clerical  Appeal, 
140;  at  3d  decade  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  4  :  87. — Letter 
to  G.,  1  :  450. — Portrait  in  Cincinnati  Price 
Current ,  June  18,  1885. 

Mussey,  Benjamin  B.  (?)  [d.  Boston,  1857, 
aged  52],  2  :  43. 

Muzzey,  Artemus  B.,  Rev.,  1  :  463. 

“My  Country  is  the  World,”  genesis  of  this 
motto,  1  :  219,  2  :  54  ;  its  vagueness  censured, 
X  :  440 ;  another  motto  added,  2  :  200. 

Myrick,  Luther,  3  :  64. 

Mystery  (newspaper),  3  :  193. 

Nabuco,  Joaquim,  1  :  389. 

Napoleon  III.  [1808-1873],  political  exile,  3  :  464; 
purposed  intervention  for  South,  4  :  66 ;  review 
witnessed  by  (1 . ,  191. 

Nashville  Convention,  for  trade  and  disunion, 

3  :  279,  283. 

Nation  (N.  Y.),  on  the  end  of  the  Lib.,  4  :  175, 
on  Lovejoy's  murder,  2  :  186,  on  Southern  homi¬ 
cide,  3  :  162. 

National  A.  S.  Standard.  See  Standard. 

National  Compensation  Society,  3  :  461. 

National  Enquirer,  founded,  2  :  323 ;  edited  by 
Lundy,  105,  changed  into  Pennsylvania  Free¬ 
man  under  Whittier,  323. 

National  Era,  3  :  360. 

National  Intelligencer  (Washington),  publishes 
Lib.  prospectus,  1  :  239  ;  invokes  mob  against 
G. ,  238,  242,  favors  his  rendition  to  Virginia,  239 ; 
instigates  mobs,  456 ;  suppresses  A.  S.  discus¬ 
sion,  2  :  198 ;  list  of  anti-Texas  memorials, 
244- 

National  Journal  (Washington),  1 :  182. 

National  Party.  See  Know-Nothing  Party. 

National  Philanthropist,  founded  by  W.  Col¬ 
lier,  1  :  79,  sold  tc.  N.  H.  White  and  edited  by 
G. ,  80 ;  G.  retires,  96,  100 ;  in  straits  under 
Collier,  113  ;  edited  by  W.  Goodell  as  Philan¬ 
thropist  and  Investigator  and  Genius  of  Temper¬ 
ance,  suspension,  123. 

Native  American  Party.  See  Know-Nothing 
Party. 

Neal,  John  [1793-1876],  described  by  Lowell, 
1  :  382 ;  Black  wood  article  on  American  writers, 
57,  384;  on  G. 's  retirement  from  the  Philan¬ 
thropist,  99 ;  part  in  N.  Y.  mob,  382-385 ; 
acknowledgments  to  G.,  4  :  166. 

h 


Neall,  Elizabeth  [b.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  7, 
1819],  delegate  to  World’s  Convention,  2  :  353, 
386. 

Nebraska,  bill  to  admit,  3  :  402,  403,  passed,  409; 
reaction,  404,  406. 

Needles,  Edward  [b.  Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  Aug.  2, 
1782 ;  d.  Mar.  5,  1851],  historian  Penn.  A.  S.  S., 
1  :  90;  host  of  G,  2  :  an,  217. 

Needles,  John  [b.  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
Oct.  4,  1786;  d.  there  July  18,  1878],  friend  of 
Lundy,  1  :  145;  service  to  G.,  3  :  464,  his  host, 
4  :  113. — Portrait  in  Still’s  ‘Underground  R. 
R.,’  p.  748. 

Needles,  Mary  Hathaway  [d.  Aug.  26,  1873, 
aged  86],  2  :  211. 

Negro  car,  3  :  28. 

Negro  pew,  1 :  253,  2  :  160,  3  :  27. 

Negro  suffrage,  enacted,  4  :  237,  secured  by 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  238. 

Nell,  William  C.  [d.  Boston,  May  25,  1874],  3 : 
376,  481,  death,  4  :  254. 

Nesbit, - ,  Mr.,  State  Senator  of  Georgia,  1  : 

247. 

Nevin,  Edwin  Henry,  Rev.  [b.  1814],  3  :  392. 
New,  Herbert,  4  :  280,  281. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.),  color  prejudice,  1  :  253. 
New  England  Anti-Slavery  Convention, 
shut  out  of  halls,  2  :  105,  131,  divided  by  woman 
question,  220 ;  decision  as  to  political  action,  305 ; 
discusses  disunion,  3  :  57-60,  adopts  it,  110-113  ; 
shut  out  from  Faneuil  Hall,  331. 

New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  founded, 

1  :  277,  constitution  and  officers,  281,  doings, 
281-283,  285,  286,  reports,  416,  417,  456;  ex¬ 
cluded  from  halls  and  churches,  481.  (Continued 
under  name  of  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  which  see.) 

New  England  Christian  Advocate,  3  :  5. 
New  England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  G. 
a  member,  4  :  170,  237;  secures  Jackson  be¬ 
quest,  238. 

New  England  Galaxy,  2  :  35. 

New  England  Spectator.  See  Spectator. 
New  England  Weekly  Review,  edited  by  G. 

D.  Prentice,  1:  115,  183,  by  Whittier,  183. 

New  Hampshire,  Legislative  resolves  on  A.  S. 
agitation,  2  ;  76 ;  lends  Hall  to  abolitionists,  3  : 
4*5- 

New  Hampshire  A.  S.  Society,  organ  the 
Herald  of  Freedom,  2  :  343,  3  :  124,  contest 
with  N.  P.  Rogers,  121-129. 

New  Hampshire  Observer,  2  :  112. 

New  Haven  (Conn.),  rejects  colored  college,  1  : 
260. 

New  Jersey,  law  giving  jury  trial  to  fugitives, 

2  :  128 ;  suffrage  denied  to  blacks,  4  :  153. 

New  Mexico,  area,  3  :  244  ;  bill  to  organize  free, 

236 ;  Clayton  compromises  to  make  it  slave,  237 ; 
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asks  for  free  organization,  3  :  237;  threatened 
invasion  by  Texas,  274;  refused  admission  to 
Union,  274,  276,  301 ;  soil  and  slavery,  277. 

New  Orleans,  great  Southern  slave-mart,  1 :  164. 
New  York  Anti-Slavery  Society,  Western, 
3  :  134. 

New  York  City,  meeting  of  Southerners,  1  :  483, 
484. 

New  York  City  Anti-Slavery  Society, 

founded  at  G.’s  insistance,  1  :  346,  380,  mobbed, 
381-385,  2  :  1 14  ;  acquires  Emancipator ,  341, 
351;  revived  in  1853,  3  :  388,  mobbed,  389, 
speeches  from  G.,  406,  420. 

New  York  Peace  Society,  calls  a  conven¬ 
tion,  2  :  222,  repudiates  Non-Resistance  Soc., 
242. 

New  York  State,  Legislative  resolves  against 
abolitionists,  2  :  75,  76,  77 ;  rise  of  Third  Party, 
259,  260. 

New  York  State  Anti-Slavery  Society, 

formed,  2  :  39,  42,  170;  resolves  against  A.  S. 
Party,  245,  circular  on  political  action,  296; 
defunct,  339,  415. 

Newburyport  (Mass.),  appearance  and  com¬ 
mercial  importance  at  opening  of  century,  1 :  21, 
22  ;  ruined  by  Embargo,  26 ;  visited  by  Lafayette, 
57;  Artillery  Co.,  72,  celebration,  96;  opposition 
to  G.’s  lecturing,  209;  G.'s  love  for,  271,  sonnet 
to,  467;  Jubilee  invitation  to  him,  4  :  130. 
Newcomb,  Stillman  B.,  1  :  280. 

Newell,  Charlotte  Lloyd,  aunt  of  G.,  1  :  427, 
trip  to  the  Provinces,  484 ;  death,  3  :  464. — 
Letters  from  G.,  3  :  464*  4  :  31 1. 

Newell,  Robert  Henry  [b.  1836],  4  :  56. 
Newhall,  Mary,  2  :  160. 

Newhall,  Paul,  1 :  31,  32. 

Newman,  Francis  William  [b.  1805],  friend  of 
North,  4  :  66,  216,  controversy  with  G.  over 
Lincoln,  119-124. 

Nichol,  Elizabeth  Pease.  See  Pease,  E. 
Nichol,  John  [b.  1833],  4  :  283.  Son  of 
Nichol,  John  Pringle  [b.  1804  ;  d.  Rothesay, 
Scotland,  Sept.  19,  1859],  3  :  401. 

Nicholas,  emperor  of  Russia  [1796-1855],  3  :  122. 
Nichols,  Ichabod,  Rev.  [1784-1859],  1  :  289. 
Nicholson,  Alfred  Osborn  Pope  [1808-1876], 

3  :  402. 

Nicolay,  John  George  [b.  1832],  4  :  62,  64. 
Nightingale,  Florence  [b.  1820],  4  :  37. 

Niles,  Hezekiah  [1777-1839],  edits  Register , 
2  :  198,  4  :  325 ;  doubts  about  emancipation,  1  : 
152  ;  approached  by  Clay  for  G.’s  release,  190  ; 
on  the  evils  of  slavery,  252;  suppresses  abolition 
names,  2  :  198. 

Noah,  Mordecai  Manuel  [1785-1851],  3  :  54. 
Noel,  Baptist,  Rev.  [1799-1873],  friend  of  North, 

4  :  66,  72. 


No-government  doctrine.  See  Perfectionism 
and  Non-Resistance. 

Nonconformist  (London),  editor,  3  :  158,  friend 
of  North,  4  :  72,  216. 

Non-Resistance,  G.’s  profession,  1  :  125,  2  : 
225 ;  Society  formed,  2  :  229 ;  Boyle’s  letter, 
286;  doctrine  disseminated  in  England  by  G., 
384,  403,  404,  408,  409;  G.’s  views  on  military 
fines,  390. 

Non-Resistance  Society,  founded,  2  :  226-229, 
Declaration,  230,  agent,  326,  421,  annual  meet¬ 
ings,  327,  421,  3  :  80,  227,  annual  report,  2  :  421 ; 
membership  small  part  of  abolitionists,  347,  3  :  79, 
80;  sends  H.  C.  Wright  abroad,  80;  expires,  419  ; 
Non-Resistance  Convention  at  Worcester,  419. 
Non-Resistant,  genesis  of,  2  :  240,  242,  first  issue 
and  editors,  326,  3  :  16,  success,  2  :  327,  421, 
article  by  Quincy,  3  :  9 ;  demise,  79. 
Non-Resistant  and  Practical  Christian,  3  : 
419. 

No-organizationism,  3  :  23,  24. 

Norris,  Moses  [1799-1855],  3  :  307. 

Norris,  Samuel,  Rev.,  2  :  122. 

North  American  Review,  4  :  306. 

North  Carolina,  Manumission  Society,  1  :  199, 
229 ;  alarm  at  Walker’s  Appeal,  231 ;  Legisla¬ 
tive  appeal  to  North,  2  :  76. 

North,  Lord  [1733-1792],  3  :  324. 

North  Shields  (Eng.),  workingmen’s  address  to 
G.,  4  :  219,  224. 

North  Star,  founded  by  F.  Douglass,  3  :  210,  211. 
North  Star  and  Latimer’s  Journal,  3  :  67. 
Northampton  Community,  founded,  3  :  81. 
Northern  Chronicler,  1  :  59. 

Northup,  Ichabod,  1  :  340. 

Norton,  John  T.,  2  :  412. 

Nott,  Eliphalet,  Rev.  [1773-1866],  colonization- 
ist,  1 :  296 ;  emancipationist  by  purchase,  3  :  461. 
Noyes,  John  Humphrey  [b.  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
1811,  d.  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  Apr.  13,  1886], 
view  of  Protestantism,  2  :  114;  associate  of  J. 
Boyle,  286;  meets  G.,  144,  letter  to  him,  145, 
effect,  148-152,  177,  206;  religious  community, 
3  :  25;  Perfectionist  views  compared  with  G.’s, 

2  :  204,  206,  207,  3  :  10,  11 ;  edits  Witness ,  2  : 
206;  work  lent  to  E.  Pease,  3  :  10;  opposed  to 
equality  of  sexes,  11;  denounces  G.’s  ultraism, 
11 ;  doctrine  of  sexual  intercourse,  2  :  289,  3  : 
11,  15;  author  of ‘American  Socialisms,*  2  :  328, 

3  :  11 ;  calls  Garrisonians  u\  xaists,  27;  on  New 
England  socialistic  experiments,  81. 

Noyes  Academy,  trustees,  1 :  454;  mobbed,  494. 

Oakes,  William  [d.  1848],  2  :  no,  m. 
Observer  (Alton),  edited  by  Lovejoy,  2  :  182, 
presses  destroyed,  184-186;  reestablishment  pro¬ 
posed,  188. 
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Observer  (N.  Y.),  on  English  A.  S.  religious 
non-intercourse,  2  :  83,  on  Clerical  Appeal,  140, 
on  H.  C.  Wright,  150,  on  Chardon-St.  Conven¬ 
tion,  424;  mum  on  Woman’s  Rights  Convention, 
3  :  372  •  pro-slavery,  437,  492. 

O’Connell,  Daniel  [1775-1847],  refuses  a  pro¬ 
slavery  bribe,  3  :  354;  signs  protest  against 
Colon.  Soc.,  1  :  361,  cries  shame  on  Am.  slave¬ 
holders,  373,  3  :  51,  speech  at  Exeter  Hall,  1  : 
376,  and  resolutions,  377;  resentment  in  U.  S., 
380,  386 ;  praised  by  G.,  388,  hated  by  English¬ 
men,  2  :  365  ;  at  World’s  Convention,  367,  favors 
admission  of  women,  379;  meets  G.,  379,  383; 
speech  at  meeting  Brit,  and  Foreign  A.  S.  S., 
382;  preparation  for  speech  in  Parliament,  383; 
to  speak  on  India,  388  ;  temperance  speech,  396; 
heads  Address  to  Irish  in  U.  S.,  3  :  43,  50,  249, 
252,  254,  on  John  L.  Brown’s  case,  151,  152,  260; 
support  from  G.  Thompson,  331,  340;  death, 
332. — Letter  to  Mrs.  Mott,  2  :  379. —  Portrait  in 
Harper’s  Monthly,  July,  1880. 

O’Connor,  Feargus  Edward  [1796-1855],  3  : 
159* 

Ohio,  response  to  Southern  appeal,  2  :  77;  aboli¬ 
tionists  opposed  to  Third  Party,  313;  negroes 
disfranchised,  3  :  356,  slave-hunts,  461. 

Ohio  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  relucts 
at  disunion,  3  :  114;  organ,  135. 

Oliver,  Andrew  [1706-1774],  3  :  424. 

Oliver,  Gamaliel  W.  [d.  Lynn,  Mass.,  Jan.  20, 
1849,  aged  76  years  11  mos.],  1  :  30. 

Olney, - ,  Mr.,  1  :  424. 

Once  a  Week,  4  :  37. 

O’Neall,  John  Belton  [1793-1863],  sentences 
J.  L.  Brown  to  death,  3  :  151,  152 ;  invites 
Father  Mathew,  260. 

Oneida  Community,  2  :  205. 

Opdyke,  George  [1805-1880],  4  :  78. 

Opie,  Amelia  [1769-1853],  praise  of  female  dele¬ 
gates  to  World’s  Convention,  2  :  375,  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  G.,  384,  hospitality,  387. 

Oregon,  admitted  without  slavery,  3  :  236,  237. 

Orthodox  Congregationalists,  Conn,  mani¬ 
festo  against  itinerant  moralists,  2  :  130,  135 ; 
Mass.  Pastoral  Letter,  133-136,  198,  3  :  372. — 
See  also  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  N.  Adams,  G.  Allen, 
L.  Bacon,  T.  P.  Beach,  L.  Beecher,  G.  W. 
Blagden,  A.  L.  Brown,  H.  Bushnell,  A.  Cum¬ 
mings,  R.  Emerson,  C.  G.  Finney,  C.  Fitch, 
R.  B.  Hall,  J.  I^e  Bosquet,  N.  Lord,  J.  C.  Love- 
joy,  O.  Love.  J/,  A.  A.  Phelps,  G.  Shepherd, 
C.  B.  Storrs.  byS.  Storrs,  M.  Stuart,  M.  Thacher, 
J.  P.  ThHist.on,  D.  Thurston,  C.  T.  Torrey, 
J.  H.  Toiia  J.  Tracy,  J.  T.  Woodbury,  L. 
Woods.  of 

Osborn,  Cha~les  [b.  N.  C,  Aug.  21,  1775;  d. 
Clear  Lake,  Porter  Co.,  Ind.,  Dec.  29,  1850], 
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founds  Philanthropist,  1  :  88,  Southern  experi¬ 
ence  of  slavery,  306. 

Osgood,  S.  S.,  2  :  68. 

Osgood,  Samuel,  Rev.  [1774-1862],  at  Spring- 
field  Convention,  2 :  419,  at  Chardon-St.,  425-427. 

Otis,  Harrison  Gray  [1765-1848],  career,  1  : 
498;  public  estimation,  498,  514;  opposes  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise,  2  :  80;  at  Prescott  trial,  1  : 
514 ;  urged  for  Governor  by  G.,  47,  511,  defeated 
by  W.  Eustis,  47 ;  urged  by  G.  for  Representa¬ 
tive,  74-77,  511 ;  father-in-law  of  Emily  Marshall, 
78 ;  Mayor  of  Boston,  160,  238 ;  inquiry  about 
David  Walker,  160 ;  letter  to  Gov.  Giles,  161 ; 
appealed  to  against  Lib.  by  Nat.  Intelligencer, 
238,  242,  by  Savannah  authorities,  241,  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Hayne,  242,  246,  380;  search  for  the  Lib., 
244;  cannot  suppress  it,  245;  presides  at  meet¬ 
ing  against  imprisonment  for  debt,  269 ;  acquits 
South  of  responsibility  for  slavery,  293 ;  speech 
on  Ursuline  Convent  outrage,  2  :  33;  invited  to 
Faneuil  Hall  meeting,  1  :  487;  heads  call,  488; 
speech,  498-500,  reviewed  by  G.,  511-514,  2  : 
274;  death,  3  :  305,  423. — Portrait  in  ‘Memorial 
Hist.  Boston,’  vol.  3.  Nephew  of 

Otis,  James  [i725-i783[,  1  :  498,  2  :  189. 

Otis,  Lucinda,  2  :  282. 

Owen,  Robert  [1771-1858],  effect  on  L.  Beecher, 
2  :  109,  co-worker  with  F.  Wright,  142,  meets 
G.,  390,  doctrine  ascribed  to  G.,  3  :  1,  holds 
man  a  creature  of  circumstances,  95,  called  an 
infidel,  438.  Father  of 

Owen,  Robert  Dale  [1801-1877],  edits  Free  In¬ 
quirer,  2  :  142;  on 'Freedmen’s  Inquiry  Com¬ 
mission,  4  :  71. 

Oxford,  Edward,  2  :  364,  365. 

Oxley,  William  [b.  1779;  d.  Mar.  21,  1867],  3  : 
258. 

Packer,  Daniel,  1  :  317. 

Paine,  Eleazar  A.  [1815-1882],  3  :  200,  201. 

Paine,  Luther,  1 :  315. 

Paine,  Solomon,  1  :  391. 

Paine,  Thomas  [1737-1809],  infidelity  censured 
by  G.,  1  :  157;  “My  country  is  the  world,” 
219;  his  atheism  charged  on  G.,  472;  writings 
reviewed  by  G.,  3  :  145,  4  :  314;  spiritual  im¬ 
personation,  3  :  375. 

Paley,  William,  Rev.  [1743-1805],  2  :  no. 

Palfrey,  John  Gorham,  Rev.  [1796-1881],  1  : 
464;  anti-Texas  resolutions,  3:  142,  Conscience 
Whig,  186,  catechizes  R.  C.  Winthrop,  227,  sup¬ 
plies  J.  Q.  Adams’s  place,  238;  on  the  number 
of  slaveholders,  272;  at  Hale  dinner,  380;  at 
Paris  A.  S.  Conference,  4  :  230. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,  4  :  273. 

Palmer,  Abijah,  removal  to  N.  B.,  1  :  4;  name¬ 
sake  of  A.  Garrison,  12.  Father  of 
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Palmer,  Abijah,  1  :  12.  Grandson  of 

Palmer,  Daniel  [b.  Rowley,  Mass.,  July  31, 
1712],  Maugerville  grantee,  1:3;  ancestry,  mar¬ 
riage,  family,  3 ;  cabin  flooded,  5 ;  patriot,  6,  7. 

Palmer,  Elizabeth  L.,  4  :  295. 

Palmer,  Joanna,  1  :  24. 

Palmer,  Mary  [bapt.  Rowley,  Mass.,  Jan.  n, 
1741;  d.  Jemseg,  N.  B.,  Feb.  14,  1822],  removal 
to  N.  B.,  1  :  3;  marries  Joseph  Garrison,  4;  ad¬ 
venture  on  the  river,  5;  removal  to  Jemseg,  n ; 
marries  Robert  Angus,  12;  characteristics,  12; 
revisits  Mass.,  12. 

Palmerston,  Lord  [1784-1865],  appeal  from  Kos¬ 
suth,  3  :  341,  given  freedom  of  Edinburgh,  4  : 
221. 

Panoply,  2  :  424. 

Paris,  Comte  de  [b.  1838],  meets  G.,  4  :  195, 
letter  of  regret  to  London  breakfast,  198. 

Parish,  John,  1  :  392. 

Park,  John  C.,  witnesses  Boston  mob,  2  :  17, 
25,  32- 

Park  Street  Church,  G.’s  discourse,  1:  126; 
ejects  a  black  pew-owner,  253 ;  lectures  by  M. 
Thacher,  269. 

Parker,  Edward,  4  :  283. 

Parker,  Joel  [1795-1875],  4  :  2. 

Parker,  Lydia  D.  Cabot,  3  :  480. 

Parker,  Mary  S.  [d.  JafFrey,  N.  H.,  July,  1841, 
aged  39],  in  mobbed  A.  S.  meeting,  2  :  12-14, 
15;  greets  G.,  47;  host  of  Mays,  67;  hospital¬ 
ity  to  G.,  69,  95 ;  lodges  him,  84 ;  presides  at 
Ladies’  A.  S.  Convention,  13 1 ;  letters  from  S.  M. 
Grimke,  134 ;  at  Penn.  Hall,  217. 

Parker,  Theodore,  Rev.  [1810-1860],  befriended 
by  F.  Jackson,  1  :  454 ;  at  Groton  Convention, 
2  :  421,  at  Chardon-St.,  422,  424-426;  sermon 
on  the  Transient  in  Christianity,  3:8;  tabooed 
by  his  denomination,  145  ;  meeting-house,  226, 
Sunday-school,  4  :  336;  his  council  of  Reform¬ 
ers,  3  :  188 ;  at  Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  220, 
226 ;  sermon  on  J.  Q.  Adams,  238  ;  ministrations 
to  G.,  243;  on  Alcott’s  club  list,  262;  estimates 
number  of  slaveholders,  273;  at  N.  E.  Conven¬ 
tion,  301;  defies  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  303,  304; 
in  Faneuil  Hall  mob,  306 ;  at  Liberator  soir6e, 
320 ;  repartee  to  Hallett,  325 ;  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  poster,  328;  at  Thompson  soiree,  333; 
letter  to  Jerry-rescue  celebration,  373  ;  works 
read  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  398,  400;  speech  against 
rendition  of  Anthony  Burns,  409,  indicted  there¬ 
for,  410 ;  at  Boston  mob  anniversary,  424  ;  sends 
rifles  to  Kansas,  436,  440 ;  presages  civil  war, 
449,  472;  letter  to  Disunion  Convention,  449, 
454,  463;  for  Judge  Loring’s  removal,  465;  con¬ 
fidant  of  John  Brown,  472,  487,  488;  opens  his 
pulpit  to  G.,  474;  stricken  with  consumption, 
479;  sails  for  W.  I.,  480;  farewell  from  and  trib¬ 


ute  to  G.,  3  :  480,  481;  pulpit  occupied  by  W. 
Phillips,  505,  4:2,  3;  Life,  2  :  144,  3  :  8. — 
Letters  to  G.,  3  :  220,  474,  481,  F.  Jackson,  3  : 
410;  from  G.,  3  :  474,  480. —  Portrait  (best  for 
this  period)  in  Frothingham’s  Life  of  Parker. 
Parkhurst,  Henry  M.,  3  :  149 
Parkman,  Daniel,  commits  G.  to  jail,  2  :  24, 
28,  protects  him  against  mob,  25,  26,  kindness, 
29 ;  talk  with  Knapp,  40. 

Parkman,  Francis,  Rev.  [1788-1852],  clerical 
opposition  to  A.  S.,  3  :  172,  304. 

Parmenter,  William  [1789-1866],  2  :  287. 
Parnell,  Charles  Stewart  [b.  1846],  3  :  45. 
Parrish,  Joseph,  Jr.,  2  :  217. 

Parrott,  Elizabeth  E.,  1  :  330. 

Parry, - ,  Serjeant,  4  :  196. 

Parry,  J.  H.,  3  :  159. 

Parsons,  Theophilus  [1797-1882],  4  :  2. 
Parton,  James  [b.  1822],  1  :  275. 

Pastoral  Letter,  2  :  133-136,  198,  3  :  251. 
Paton,  Andrew  [b.  Glasgow,  Jan.  5,  1805;  d. 
there  Aug.  15,  1884],  host  of  G.,  3  :  175,  4  : 
283,  public  reception  to  him,  222,  friend  of  North, 
67,  223. 

Patriot  (Albany),  3  :  63. 

Patriot  (N.  H.),  3  :  307. 

Patton,  John  Mercer  [1796-1858],  gag-rule 

2  :  197,  247,  249. 

Paul, - ,  Miss,  2  :  68. 

Paul,  Nathaniel,  Rev.  [d.  Albany,  July,  1839], 
visits  Clarkson,  1  :  362-364 ;  at  Exeter  Hall,  375. 
Paul,  Thomas,  1  :  222. 

Paulding,  James  Kirke  [1779-1860],  2  :  330, 

3  :  76. 

Paxton,  J.  D.,  Rev.,  1  :  417. 

Payne,  Daniel  Alexander,  Rev.  [b.  1811],  4  : 
197. 

Peabody,  Elizabeth  Palmer  [b.  1804],  3  :  429. 
Peabody,  George  [1795-1869],  Union-saver,  4  : 

2  ;  censured  by  G.,  250. 

Peabody,  John,  4  :  255. 

Peabody,  William  B.  O.,  Rev.  [1799-1847], 
1 :  296. 

Peace,  G.’s  dedication  to  the  cause,  1  :  103,  142, 
growing  absorption  in  it,  2  :  52,  application  to 
human  governments,  201,  206 ;  peace  lectures  in 
Boston,  221 ;  convention  called,  222,  conserva¬ 
tive  precautions,  226,  sessions,  226-229,  results, 
230.  See  Non-Resistance  Scciety. 

Peace  Congress,  2  :  438,  4  :  9. 

Peace  Society.  See  America?  'Peace  Society. 
Pearce,  James  Alfred  [i8o5-54  >  ],  3  :  261. 
Pearl,  Cyril,  Rev.,  agent  A  Colon.  Soc., 
1  :  290;  falsely  accuses  G.,  38£°>  13 
Pease,  Elizabeth  [b.  at  FeethveJ§,  Darlington, 
Eng.,  Jan.  5,  1807],  gift  to  G.,^t :  183;  opinion 
of  R.  Owen,  390;  farewell  to  G.,  404;  praise 
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from  Mrs.  Chapman,  2  :  406,  412 ;  forwards  Clark¬ 
son’s  protest  against  colonization,  388,  416;  sends 
Colver’s  letters  to  G.,  429;  on  G.'s  infidelity, 
430 ;  defends  G.  and  Collins  to  J.  Sturge,  3  :  2, 
counsel  to  Collins,  4,  17;  praised  by  G.  and 
Quincy,  4;  visit  from  G.,  176;  his  daughter’s 
namesake,  177;  likeness  to  an  American,  231; 
troubled  by  Liberator' s  Bible  discussion,  265- 
270 ;  gift  to  G.  fund,  265 ;  meets  Mazzini,  343 ; 
marries  Prof.  Nichol,  401;  host  of  G.  (1867),  4  : 
221,  procures  him  freedom  of  Edinburgh,  222,  last 
meeting  with  him  (1877),  282. — Letters  to  G., 
2  :  388,  3  :  17,  343,  Collins,  2  :  430,  3:4,  17, 
41;  from  G.,  2  :  183,  331,  404,  411,  414,  416, 
431,  3  :  2,  10,  41,  177,  263,  266,  4  :  341,  Ann 
Phillips,  3  :  133,  W.  Phillips,  3  :  17,  69,  84,  101, 
137,  178,  181,  211,  212,  218,  233,  248,  266,  270, 
3I2>  3T3>  322t  363»  401,  4IO>  P-  Rogers,  3  : 

127,  R.  D.  Webb,  4  :  232.  Daughter  of 

Pease,  Joseph,  of  Feethams  [b.  Darlington, 

Eng.,  Jan.  28,  1772 ;  d.  there  Mar.  16,  1846], 
Quaker  abolitionist,  2  :  183,  member  Brit.  India 
Com.,  372. — Letters  frojn  G.,  2  :  391,  393. 

Peck,  John,  3  :  195,  son  Dr.  P.,  193-195,  199,  200. 

Peel,  Robert  [1788-1850],  1 :  354;  opposes  Eman¬ 
cipation  Bill,  355  ;  at  Wilberforce’s  funeral,  379. 

Peirce,  C.,  1 :  264. 

Peirce,  Cyrus  [b.  Waltham,  Mass.,  Aug.  15, 
1790;  d.  West  Newton,  Mass.,  Apr.  5,  i860],  on 
Kelley-Foster  resolutions,  3  :  29;  normal-school 
principal,  148. —  Portrait  in  Memoir  by  Samuel 
J.  May. 

Penn,  William  [1644-1718],  3  :  3,  4  :  87. 

Pennington,  William  [1797-1862],  2  :  381. 

Pennock,  Abraham  L.,  2  :  310. 

Pennsylvania,  response  to  Southern  appeal, 
2  :  76;  rejects  bill  giving  jury  trial  to  fugitives, 

128,  but  will  not  help  catch,  3  :  245 ;  suffrage 
denied  to  blacks,  4  :  153. 

Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society,  formed, 
2 :  79,  makes  N ational Eyiquirer  its  organ,  323. — 
(Eastern),  revival,  3  :  18,  adopts  disunion  policy, 
H3>  134- 

Pennsylvania  Freeman,  edited  by  Whittier, 
2  :  217,  221,  276;  on  C.  G.  Atherton,  247;  sus¬ 
pended,  3  :  18 ;  revived,  and  edited  by  Burleigh 
and  McKim,  101,  113,  158,  178,  by  O.  Johnson, 
388  ;  reports  Rynders  mob,  287. 

Pennsylvania  Hall,  erected,  2  :  211,  dedicated, 
214,  burnt,  186,  209,  215,  216,  3  :  45 ;  de¬ 
nounced  by  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  2  :  218,  rebuild- 
ing  opposed  by  E.  Cresson,  218. —  See  cut  in 
Bryant’s  *  Hist.  U.  S.,*  vol.  4,  p.  333. 

Pennsylvania  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  1  :  89,  officers  (1830), 
207,  G.  Benson  an  honorary  member,  425 ;  orig¬ 
inal  constitution,  425. 


Pennsylvanian,  3  :  446,  447. 

People’s  Advocate,  3  :  61. 

People’s  Journal  (London),  3  :  158. 

Percival,  James  Gates  [1795-1856],  1  :  66. 

Perfectionism,  set  forth  by  Noyes,  2  :  145,  206, 
207,  by  G.,  148,  150,  153,  176,  201-204,  by  Mrs. 
Child,  204,  by  N.  Colver,  429 ;  discussed  by 
Spectator,  157,  by  E.  Wright,  178 ;  illustrated  by 
A.  Mahan,  286,  by  J.  Boyle,  286;  disseminated 
by  G.  in  England,  409,  3  :  10. 

Perfectionist  (New  Haven),  edited  by  J.  H. 
Noyes,  2  :  114,  145,  read  by  G.,  144, 145,  3  :  10. 

Perkins,  Jonas,  Rev.,  signer  of  Clerical  Appeal, 
2  :  136,  disturbed  by  H.  C.  Wright,  224. 

Perley,  Israel,  pioneer  to  the  St.  John,  1  :  1,  2; 
clerk  of  patriot  meeting,  6-8. 

Perry,  Matthew  Calbraith  [1795-1858],  3  :  74. 

Personal  Liberty  Laws  (Mass.),  3  :  59,  92, 415, 
416,  modified,  465,  repeal  demanded,  504,  505, 
4:2;  (in  other  States),  3  :  216,  245,  282;  basis  of 
South  Carolina’s  secession,  506 ;  repeal  proposed 
by  Seward,  4:8;  apologized  for  by  Wilson,  9. 

Pettibone,  Philo  C.,  Rev.,  reveals  clerical  plot, 
2  :  262. 

Phelan,  James  [b.  1856],  4  :  41. 

Phelps,  Abner  [b.  Belchertown,  Mass.,  Sept.  5, 
1779;  d*  Boston,  Feb.  24,  1873],  1  :  278. 

Phelps,  Amos  Augustus,  Rev.  [b.  Farmington, 
Conn.,  Nov.  11,  1804;  d.  Roxbury,  Mass.,  July 
30,  1847,  buried  in  Mt.  Auburn],  Pastor  of  Pine- 
St.  Church,  1  :  417;  orthodox,  2  :  138;  drops 
Colonization  Society,  1  :  299;  Lectures  on 
Slavery,  236,  417,  418,  464;  delegate  to  Nat.  A. 
S.  Convention,  395,  398 ;  interview  with  J. 
Breckinridge,  448 ;  literary  style,  461 ;  opposes 
Am.  Union  for  the  Relief,  etc.,  469 ;  accompa¬ 
nies  Thompson,  2  :  2,  3 ;  tribute  from  G.,  54, 
60 ;  censures  Channing’s  Essay,  62 ;  mobbed,  67 ; 
news  about  Arkansas,  106;  defends  G.'s  course 
towards  L.  Beecher,  113;  A.  S.  lecture,  293; 
remonstrates  with  Grimk6s,  134,  161,  220;  an¬ 
swers  Clerical  Appeal,  138  ;  to  be  at  Worcester, 
1 70 ;  lets  his  house  to  G. ,  208 ;  protests  against 
G.’s  report,  209,  against  equal  female  A.  S. 
membership,  220,  297,  305;  enmity  to  Lib.y  242, 
280;  resigns  general  agency,  253,  260;  part  in 
clerical  plot  against  G.,  262,  268,  272;  plan  of 
new  paper  frustrated,  262,  263;  pushes  Mass. 
Abolitionist,  286;  denounces  G.,  269,  270;  taxes 
him  with  Thomsonianism,  3  :  83 ;  objects  to 
female  A.  S.  voting,  2  :  273 ;  defends  Exec. 
Com.,  283,  285  ;  installed  over  Free  Church,  285  ; 
at  quarterly  meeting  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  288;  resigns 
secretaryship,  296  ;  accuses  G.  of  lugging  in 
non-resistance,  303 ;  recording  sec.  Mass.  Abol. 
Soc.,  306;  at  Non-Resistance  meeting,  329;  at 
N.  Y.  anniversary,  348,  secedes,  349;  at  Char- 
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don-St.  Convention,  2  :  425-427,  3:5,  6,  10 ;  op¬ 
poses  Borden’s  reelection,  2  :  437  ;  distorts 
Chardon-St.  Convention,  3:5,  at  final  session, 
7;  career  after  schism,  36,  37. — Letters  to  G., 
2  :  62,  F.  Jackson,  67;  from  L.  Tappan,  2  : 
159,  E.  Wright,  2  :  169,  H.  C.  Wright,  3  :  27. 

Phelps,  Charlotte,  2  :  208. 

Philadelphia,  first  lecture  by  G.,  1  :  203;  colored 
riots,  447,  485,  3  :  45 ;  A.  S.  hall  resolved  on,  1 : 
481.  See  Pennsylvania  Hall. 

Philadelphia  Female  A.  S.  Society,  founded, 
1  :  417,  on  Douglass’s  ransom,  3  :  210. 

Philanthropist,  and  Philanthropist  and  Investi¬ 
gator.  See  Nat.  Philanthropist. 

Philanthropist,  edited  by  C.  Osborn,  1  :  88. 

Philanthropist,  edited  by  Birney,  2  :  77,  mobbed, 
77,  98,  186,  praised  by  Channing,  131,  censures 
G.’s  course  towards  Clerical  Appeal,  166;  edited 
by  G.  Bailey,  287,  3  :  185 ;  opposes  A.  S.  party, 
£  :  245. 

Philbrick,  Edward  Southwick  [b.  Boston, 
Nov.  20,  1827;  d.  Brookline,  Mass.,  Feb.  13, 
1889],  son  of  S.  Philbrick,  3  :  476;  on  the  freed- 
men’s  new  wants,  4  :  82.  Son  of 

Philbrick,  Samuel  [b.  Seabrook,  N.  H.,  Feb.  4, 
1789;  d.  Brookline,  Mass.,  Sept.  19,  1859], 
career,  2  :  160 ;  agent  for  Genius,  1  :  145 ;  host 
of  Grimkes,  2  :  205,  3  :  372;  aid  to  G.,  2  :  160, 
329,  3  :  154;  on  Lib.  finance  com.,  2  :  332;  at 
Chardon-St.  Conv.,  424 ;  calls  Anti-Sabbath 
Convention,  3  :  221 ;  trustee  of  fund  for  G.,  265 ; 
death  and  bequest,  476. — Letter  to  G.,  3  :  154. 

Philleo,  Calvin,  Rev.,  1  :  321. 

Philleo,  Mrs.  See  Crandall,  Prudence. 

Phillips,  Ann  T.  Greene  [b.  Boston,  Nov.  19, 
1813;  d.  there  Apr.  24,  1886],  2  :  353,  on  the 
birth  of  Fanny  Garrison,  3  :  133;  invalid,  198, 
message  to  Mrs.  G.,  199. 

Phillips,  John  [1770-1823],  2  :  129. 

Phillips,  Joseph,  opposes  Cresson,  1  :  353,  365. 

Phillips,  Stephen  Clarendon  [1801-1857],  Con¬ 
science  Whig,  3  :  186,  at  Anti-Texas  Convention, 
136,  Free-Soil  Convention,  232. 

Phillips,  "Wendell  [b.  Boston,  Nov.  29,  1811; 
d.  there  Feb.  2, 1884],  descent,  2  :  129,  194,  law¬ 
yer,  1  :  453,  2  :  129,  194;  witnesses  Boston  mob, 
32,  34,  and  reviews  it,  22,  31;  A.  S.  enlighten¬ 
ment  from  E.  G.  Loring,  55;  joins  abolitionists, 
129,  193  ;  first  A.  S.  speech,  129,  137,  tribute 
to  and  from  G.,  129,  249 ;  stirred  by  Lovejoy's 
death,  185,  reply  to  Austin,  189;  at  Peace  Con¬ 
vention,  229;  tribute  to  Lib.,  240,  263,  330; 
president  of  Boston  A.  S.  S.,  243;  at  Worcester 
Convention,  245;  to  edit  Abolitionist,  262,  263; 
opposes  Phelps-Torrey  resolutions,  272,  273 ; 
second  speech  inFaneuil  Hall,  274 ;  remonstrates 
with  Exec.  Com.,  279,  offer  of  reconciliation,  288 ; 


off  to  Europe,  2  :  129 ;  on  transfer  of  Emanci¬ 
pator,  343;  delegate  to  World’s  Convention,  353, 
urges  reception  of  women,  367-373,  375,  377,  382 ; 
on  future  attitude  of  Brit,  and  Foreign  A.  S.  S., 
381,  not  invited  to  speak  by  that  society  at  its 
anniversary,  382,  on  the  same  slight  to  G.,  383 ; 
namesake  of  G.’s  third  son,  413  ;  return  from 
Europe,  3  :  17-18,  reception,  17;  on  clerical  local 
pro-slavery  influence,  29,  30 ;  speaks  to  the  Irish 
Address,  44,  45,  49;  readiness  for  disunion,  113, 
supports  G.’s  policy,  57,  and  curses  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  66;  praises  S.  S.  Foster,  69;  moves  dis¬ 
union  resolution  at  Mass.  A.  S.  S.  meeting,  88, 
and  at  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  89 ;  against  removing  Am.  A. 
S.  S.  to  Boston,  91 ;  splendid  speech  at  N.  Y., 
92;  disunion  resolutions  for  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  1844, 
99,  100;  proposes  editors  of  Standard,  101  ; 
secretary  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  107 ;  debates  disunion  at 
N.  E.  Convention,  hi;  defends  non-voting,  115; 
at  Broadway  Tabernacle,  4  :  318;  part  in  Rogers 
controversy,  3  :  123,  127;  speech  against  hang¬ 
ing,  133,  resolutions  for  vindication  of  S.  Hoar 
or  Mass,  secession,  135;  fails  to  be  delegate  to 
Anti-Texas  Convention,  136 ;  reply  to  Lysander 
Spooner,  212 ;  on  the  certainty  of  disunion,  142 ; 
first  speech  reported  by  phonography,  149  ;  on 
G.’s  need  of  rest,  154;  personal  indebtedness  to 
him,  154;  helps  edit  Lib.,  155;  bom  not  to  be 
an  abolitionist,  but  to  do  his  duty,  171 ;  on  G.’s 
second  girl,  177,  178;  character  by  Lowell,  180; 
praise  of  Pillsbury,  181 ;  for  revolutionizing  the 
Constitution,  117;  at  T.  Parker’s,  188;  on  the 
break-up  of  Liberty  Party,  212;  abstains  from 
Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  218,  219,  221;  aid  to 
G.,  228 ;  on  abolition  converts  going  into  Liberty 
Party,  233  ;  denies  that  Free-Soil  Party  is  anti¬ 
slavery,  365;  on  protecting  fugitives  in  Mass., 
247;  on  Father  Mathew’s  success  in  Boston,  248; 
signs  abolition  address  to  him,  250,  254 ;  speaks 
for  disunion  to  Mass.  Legislature,  261 ;  tributes 
from  G.,  261,  319 ;  on  Alcott’s  club  list,  262;  cor¬ 
respondence  with  E.  Pease  on  G.’s  Bible  views, 
265,  266,  270 ;  aid  to  G.  fund,  265 ;  doubts  Bible 
inspiration,  270;  denounced  by  N.  Y.  Herald, 
283;  at  Am.  A.  S.  S.  anniversary,  284,  286, 
288,  290,  mobbed  by  Rynders,  298,  300;  at  N. 
E.  A.  S.  Convention,  301,  mobbed  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  306 ;  at  Mass.  Woman’s  Rights  Convention, 
312 ;  with  G.  Thompson,  313 ;  at  Liberator 
soiree,  313,  319;  describes  Thompson’s  tour,  322, 
and  fugitive-slave  panic  in  Boston,  323;  at 
Thompson  soir6e,  333;  on  Free  Soil  attitude  to¬ 
wards  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  366;  on  Kossuth’s 
inability  to  say  slavery,  344  ;  anecdote  of  O’Con¬ 
nell,  354;  on  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  363,  411 ; 
on  G.  Smith  and  F.  Douglass  supporting  Hale, 
370 ;  toasted  by  C.  M.  Clay,  381 ;  at  World’s 
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Temperance  Conv.,  3:391;  on  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
intimacy  with  G.,  401 ;  speech  against  rendition 
of  Anthony  Burns,  409,  indicted  therefor,  410; 
on  the  case  and  the  times,  410;  speaks  in  N.  H. 
Capitol,  415,  and  in  Mass,  for  Judge  Loring’s  re¬ 
moval,  415,465,  and  for  Personal  Liberty  Act,  416; 
at  Boston  mob  anniversary,  423,  424,  427 ;  at  G.’s 
house,  429  ;  on  Fremont  party  wishing  G.’s  oppo¬ 
sition,  446 ;  calls  Cleveland  Disunion  Convention, 
460,  postpones  it,  463;  trustee  of  Hovey  Fund, 
477,  and  agent  of  H.  C.  Wright,  478;  speech  for 
removal  of  Webster  statue,  486 ;  orders  portrait 
of  G.,  4  :  288;  on  insincerity  of  Republican 
speeches,  3  :  500 ;  misrepresents  Lincoln’s  A.  S. 
action,  503,  but  calls  him  the  slave’s  President, 
505;  mobbed  at  John  Brown  meeting  and  at 
Music  Hall,  505,  4  :  2,  3,  also  at  Mass.  A.  S.  S. 
meeting,  5 ;  seeks  protection  from  Gov.  Andrew, 
7;  Union  speech  in  Music  Hall,  20,  29;  at  F. 
Jackson’s  funeral,  38;  N.  Y.  lecture  on  the  war, 
38,  revised,  39  ;  influence  on  Republican  admin¬ 
istration  sought,  42 ;  censure  of  Administration, 
43  ;  first  visit  to  Washington,  46 ;  mobbed  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  46;  on  Lincoln’s  compensated-emanci- 
pation  message,  48 ;  influence  in  Gerrit  Smith’s 
eyes,  51 ;  on  Lincoln’s  first  Emancipation  Proc¬ 
lamation,  62 ;  at  unveiling  of  John  Brown’s  bust, 
70  ;  calls  for  Seward’s  removal,  71  ;  on  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  133 ;  urged  to  go  to  Eng¬ 
land,  77;  speech  at  Cooper  Union,  78;  for  Lin¬ 
coln's  renomination,  108 ;  visits  colored-regiment 
camp,  78, 81 ;  home  threatened  by  mob,  83 ;  absent 
from  3d  decade  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  87 ;  accuses  Lincoln 
of  betraying  the  North,  94,  107,  no ;  against 
his  renomination,  107-112,  119,  122;  opposed  by 

G. ,  95-97,  108-111;  Republican  Nat.  Conven¬ 
tion  in  key  with  him,  114;  at  Jubilee  Meeting, 
130;  resolutions  against  readmission  of  Louisiana, 
153,  I54i  A.  S.  leadership  claimed  for  him,  155, 
and  repudiated,  156;  indebtedness  to  G.,  157; 
opposes  dissolution  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  158-161,  chosen 
President,  161;  hopes  of  President  Johnson,  165; 
indebtedness  to  J.  M.  W.  Yerrinton,  169];  op¬ 
poses  dissolution  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  175;  resem¬ 
blance  to  Cochin,  230;  difference  with  G.  over 
Jackson  fund,  237,  238  ;  candidate  for  Governor, 
241 ;  relations  to  Sumner,  260  ;  funeral  ministra¬ 
tions,  252,  253,  267,  328;  on  G.’s  hospitality  to 

H.  C.  Wright,  328 ;  reminiscences  of  Boston 
mob,  293;  support  of  B.  F.  Butler,  293;  at  G.’s 
funeral,  306,  313,  326  ;  memorizing  power  as  an 
orator  and  revision  of  reports,  316,  kept  for  the 
climax,  318,  use  of  gesture,  319 ;  wit,  334 ; 
intimacy  with  G.,  334. — Letters  to  G.,  3  :  154; 
Mrs.  Garrison,  3  :  154,  198,  370,  M.  G.  Chap¬ 
man,  2  :  413,  O.  Johnson,  2  :  383,  E.  Pease, 
3  :  17,  69,  84,  101,  137,  178,  181,  211,  212,  218, 


3  :  233,  248,  266,  270,  312,  313,  322,  363,  401, 
410,  Mrs.  Phillips,  4  :  46 ;  from  G.,  4  :  293, 

F.  Jackson,  3  :  477. 

Phonography,  introduced  in  Boston,  3  :  147-149, 
Syracuse,  148,  Ohio,  196. 

Pickering,  John  [1777-1846],  1  :  270. 

Pickering,  Timothy  [1745-1829],  daughter 
nursed  by  F.  M.  Garrison,  1  :  38,  political  sup¬ 
port  from  G. ,  54. 

Pierce,  Franklin  [1804-1869],  Democratic  can¬ 
didate,  3  :  371;  designs  on  Cuba,  411 ;  insures 
rendition  of  Anthony  Burns,  410;  deserted  by 
New  Hampshire,  415;  removes  Gov.  Reeder,  of 
Kansas,  417;  makes  war  on  Kansas,  435-437; 
promises  Northern  civil  war  in  interest  of  seces¬ 
sion,  469,  496. 

Pierpont,  John,  Rev.  [1785-1866],  church  at¬ 
tended  by  G.,  1  :  78;  address  against  militia 
system,  81;  criticised  and  praised  by  G.,  114; 
visits  him,  125 ;  writes  ode  for  his  Park-St.  Church 
address,  125,  126;  address  on  imprisonment  for 
debt,  269 ;  church  quarrel,  454 ;  at  Chardon-St. 
Convention,  2  :  425  ;  opposes  disunion,  3  :  in, 
and  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  304 ;  invites  Thompson 
to  Washington,  4  :  101. —  Portrait  in  Harper  s 
Monthly,  Jan.,  1880. 

Pillsbury,  Gilbert,  4  :  139.  Brother  of 

Pillsbury,  Parker  [b.  Hamilton,  Mass.,  Sept.  22, 
1809],  career,  3  :  181;  reports  G.’s  speech  at 
Nantucket,  19  ;  style  of  A.  S.  discussion,  28,  de¬ 
nunciation  of  clergy,  27,  182,  supports  Foster’s 
negro-pew  resolution,  28;  lectures  in  N.  H.,  120; 
to  edit  Herald  of  Freedom,  126,  181 ;  character 
by  Lowell,  181 ;  lectures  in  Ohio,  194  ;  calls  Anti- 
Sabbath  Convention,  221 ;  in  Rynders  mob,  297; 
on  N.  H.  hostility  to  G.  Thompson,  307  ;  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  330,  Hartford  Bible  Convention,  384 ;  trus¬ 
tee  and  beneficiary  of  Hovey  Fund,  477,  478; 
against  Lincoln’s  reelection,  4 :  108,  no ;  brother, 
139;  ‘Acts  of  A.  S.  Apostles,’  2  :  289,  3  :  19, 
181. — Letter  to  G.,  3  :  307. 

Pilot  (Boston),  3  :  257. 

Pinckney,  Henry  Laurens  [1794-1863],  gag 
resolutions,  2  :  74,  81,  127. 

Pinkney,  William  [1764-1822],  3  :  500. 

Pioneer  (Lynn),  edited  by  H.  Clapp,  3  :  157,  by 

G.  Bradburn,  254,  461. 

Pitman,  Isaac  [b.  Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug.  20, 
1807],  1  :  330. 

Pitman,  Isaac  [b.  1813],  3  :  148. 

Pitman,  Robert  C.,  4  :  242. 

Pitt,  William  [1759-1806],  1  :  379,  465,  3  :  180. 

Plain  Speaker,  3  :  8. 

Plumly,  Alexander  R.,  1  :  137. 

Plumly,  Benjamin  Rush  [b.  Newtown,  Pa., 
Mar.  10,  1816;  d.  Galveston,  Tex.,  Dec.  9, 1887], 
abolitionist,  3  :  348,  major  in  civil  war,  4  :  124. 
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Plummer,  Harriott,  1 :  330. 

Polk,  James  Knox  [1795-1849],  denounces  Brit¬ 
ish  Colon,  memorial,  1  :  303,  and  World’s  Con¬ 
vention  memorial,  3  :  3S1,  elected  President,  3  : 
119,  129,  291,  preparations  for  war  with  Mexico, 
143,  assents  to  admission  of  Oregon,  236. 

Pollard,  Benjamin,  3  :  15.  , 

Poole,  William  Frederick  [b.  1821],  1  :  90. 

Porter,  William  S.,  Rev.,  3  :  175. 

Post  (Birmingham),  4  :  72. 

Post  (Boston),  accuses  G.  of  self-mobbing,  1 :  386, 
calls  Faneuil  Hall  meeting,  487,  warns  Judge 
Lynch  away  from  Boston,  519 ;  on  E.  G.  Loring 
and  G.,3  :  134;  unscrupulous,  447 ;  praises  Fre¬ 
mont’s  proclamation,  4  :  32 ;  on  Lincoln’s  mes¬ 
sage,  34. 

Post,  Isaac,  host  of  G.,  3  :  64,  ‘Voices  from  the 
Spirit  World,’  376. 

Potter,  Alonzo,  Rev.  [1800-1865],  4,  :  102. 

Potter,  Ray,  Rev.  [b.  Cranston,  R.  I.,  June  22, 
1795;  d.  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Mar.  1,  1858],  dele¬ 
gate  to  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention,  1  :  395,  398;  de¬ 
fends  G.,  3  :  113. 

Potter,  Thomas  Bayley,  M.  P.,  4  :  196,  218; 
friend  of  North,  66,  216,  gift  to  G.  testimonial, 
186;  committee  of  London  breakfast  to  him,  196. 

Powell,  Aaron  Macy  [b.  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Mar. 
26,  1832],  at  Sumter  celebration,  4  :  145. 

Powers, - ,  Rev.  (of  Scituate),  3  :  228. 

Practical  Christian,  3  :  419. 

Prentice,  George  Denison  [1802-1870],  praised 
by  G.,  1  :  115;  praise  in  return  and  support 
against  Todd,  183 ;  succeeded  by  Whittier, 
removal  to  Louisville,  183,  234  ;  calls  G.  a  luna¬ 
tic  regarding  slavery,  234. 

Prentice,  John,  delegate  to  Nat.  A.  S.  Conven¬ 
tion,  1  :  395 ;  reports  Tappan  conference,  471. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Ohio  Synod’s  A.  S.  testi¬ 
mony,  1  :  206;  Gen.  Assembly  smothers  A.  S. 
debate,  478,  3  :  78,  198,  3  :  27,  30,  censures  ex- 
communication  of  slaveholders,  3  :  351 ;  Va. 
Synod  calls  abolition  sinful,  1  :  478;  New  School 
Gen.  Assembly  abstains  from  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance,  3  : 165;  general  pro-slavery  character,  289; 
Gen.  Assemblies  favor  emancipation,  4  :  115. — 
See  also  L.  Beecher,  G.  Bourne,  J.  and  R.  J. 
Breckinridge,  S.  H.  Cox,  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.  Dana, 
G.  Duffield,  C.  G.  Finney,  M.  Hopkins,  E.  P. 
Lovejoy,  A.  Mahan,  E.  Nott,  J.  Rankin,  T. 
Smyth,  G.  Spring,  and  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Prescott  family  (Boston),  3  :  55. 

Prescott,  Edward  G.,  3  :  28,  29. 

Prescott,  James,  1  :  514. 

Prescott,  William,  Col.  [1726-1795],  3  :  65. 

Prescott,  William  Hickling  [1796-1859],  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Ticknor,  1  :  439 ;  for  slave-catch¬ 
ing,  3  :  278. 


Preston,  Jonas  [1764-1836],  1  :  207. 

Preston,  William  Campbell  [1794-1860],  ad¬ 
mits  growing  power  of  abolitionists,  3  :  81,  82, 
would  hang  them  in  S.  C.,  247;  proves  Calhoun 
inconsistent,  248. 

Price,  Joseph  T.,  1  :  353. 

Price,  Thomas,  Rev.,  Editor  Eclectic  Review, 
1  :  354 ;  refuses  Cresson  his  chapel,  356. 

Prigg  case,  3  :  59,  66. 

Pringle,  Thomas  [1789-1834],  1  :  226. 
Progressive  Friends,  memorial  through  G.  to 
Lincoln,  4  :  52,  meetings,  112,  163,  267. 
Providence  (R.  I.),  colored  petition  for  suffrage, 
1  :  256. — See  Rhode  Island. 

Pryor,  G.  W.,  3  :  68. 

Pryor,  Roger  Atkinson  [b.  1828],  3  :  468. 
Pugh,  Sarah  [b.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  6, 
1800;  d.  Philadelphia,  Aug.  1,  1884],  at  World’s 
Convention,  3  :  353,  at  G.’s  house,  3  :  429; 
Memorial,  4  :  319. — Letter  from  J.  M.  McKim, 

3  :  373- 

Pulaski,  Casimir  [1747-1779],  4  :  12. 

Pulszky,  Francis  [b.  1814],  3  :  352. 

Pulszky,  Theresa  [1819-1866],  3  :  352. 

Punch  (London),  on  Father  Mathew,  3  :  259. 
Punchard,  George,  Rev.  [1806-1880],  3  :  23. 
Puritan  (Lynn),  3  :  424.  Afterwards  merged 
with  Boston  Recorder. 

Puritan  Recorder.  See  Recorder. 

Purvis,  Robert  [b.  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Aug.  4, 
1810],  X  :  342,  404;  host  of  G.,  283,  aid  in  buy¬ 
ing  ‘  Thoughts  on  Colon.,’  312,  has  G.  sit  for 
portrait,  342,  drives  him  to  Trenton,  343 ;  dele¬ 
gate  to  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention,  and  late  survivor, 
397,  398,  eulogy  of  G.,  404  ;  turns  D.  P.  Brown 
from  colonization,  413;  aids  G.’s  escape  from 
Philadelphia,  3  :  217;  descendants  in  the  war, 

4  :  80;  at  3d  decade  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  87,  at  5th 
decade,  92;  opposes  dissolution  Am.  A.  S.  S., 
158,  159. — Letters  to  G.,  1  :  283  ;  from  G.,  1  : 
284,  311,  313,  314,  G.  Thompson,  1  :  433,  434. 
— Portrait  in  Smedley’s  ‘  Underground  R.  R.,’ 
P-  353- 

Putnam,  Alfred  Porter,  Rev.  [b.  Danvers, 
Mass.,  Jan.  10,  1827],  4  :  144,  145. 

Putnam,  Caroline  F.,  friend  of  S.  Holley,  3  : 

393,  guest  ofG.,  4  :  333. 

Putnam,  George,  1  :  330. 

Putnam,  George,  Rev.  [1807-1878],  Union-sav¬ 
ing,  4  :  2,  neighbor  of  G.,  329;  at  Mrs.  Garri¬ 
son’s  funeral,  267. 

Putnam,  George  W.,  4  :  296. 

Quakers,  A.  S.  Societies  at  South,  1 :  90,  95,  136 ; 
A.  S.  petition  in  Virginia,  251;  English  and 
American  contrasted  as  abolitionists,  350,  3 :  174  ; 
represented  at  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention,  1  :  397; 
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aversion  to  abolition,  1  :  479,  2  :  78  ;  flattered  by 
Van  Buren,  82  ;  declared  pro-slavery  by  G.,  338  ; 
color  prejudice,  412,  413  ;  persecution  of  L.  Mott, 
375,  of  W.  Bassett,  413;  pro-slavery  in  Ohio, 
3  :  194. 

Quarterly  A.  S.  Magazine,  edited  by  E.  Wright, 
2  :  63,  178,  G.  invited  to  write,  178. 

Quincy,  Edmund  [1604-1637],  2  :  194.  Ances¬ 
tor  of 

Quincy,  Edmund  [b.  Boston,  Feb.  1,  1808;  d. 
Dedham,  Mass.,  May  17, 1877],  stirred  by  Love- 
joy’s  murder,  2  :  185,  calls  public  meeting,  187; 
joins  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  194 ;  calls  Peace  Convention, 
223,  assigning  of  parts,  223,  224,  put  on  com¬ 
mittee,  227,  228,  scruples  about  Declaration, 
229,  234,  236,  237,  joins  Non-Resistance  Society, 
238;  tribute  to  G.,  249;  on  Lib .  finance  com., 
256;  treas.  Boston  A.  S.  S.,  243;  to  edit  Aboli¬ 
tionist ,  262,  263;  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  274; 
at  meeting  for  Lib .  support,  277,  on  Lib.  finance 
com.,  331 ;  interview  with  J.  Q.  Adams,  311 ; 
edits  Non-Resistant ,  326;  at  Non-Resistance 
meeting,  327;  surrenders  his  commission  asjus- 

,  tice  of  the  peace,  328  ;  goes  A.  S.  journey,  334 ; 
on  transfer  of  Emancipator ,  343,  3 :  84 ;  on  non- 
resistants  in  Mass,  delegation  to  N.  Y.,  2  :  347 ; 
at  Groton  Convention,  426;  calls  Chardon-St. 
Convention,  422,  3  :  6,  and  disquiets  Channing, 
2  :  424,  presides,  425,  reports  the  convention, 
426;  lectures  in  New  Bedford,  433 ;  praise  of  E. 
Pease  and  Irish  abolitionists,  3:4;  reports  an¬ 
nual  meeting  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  5  ;  would  call  con¬ 
vention  to  discuss  Scriptures,  9 ;  edits  Lib.  for 

G. ,  and  lectures,  17,  18 ;  recommends  employing 
Douglass,  20 ;  on  the  founding  of  Brook  Farm, 
25;  opposes  Foster’s  negro-pew  policy,  28; 
shows  Union  is  destroyed,  33 ;  on  Congress  as 
an  A.  S.  debating-society,  46;  for  disunion,  57, 
58  ;  at  H.  G.  Chapman’s  deathbed,  79  ;  on  G.’s 
malady  and  medical  eclecticism,  82,  83 ;  edits 
Lib.,  84;  criticises  G.’s  editing,  84-87,  and  his 
attacks  on  church  and  ministry  on  A.  S.  platform, 
88,  89 ;  writes  annual  report,  89 ;  describes  Am. 
A.  S.  S.  annual  meeting,  90-92 ;  opposes  removal 
Am.  A.  S.  S.  to  Boston,  90;  gets  G.  made  presi¬ 
dent,  91,  on  his  presiding  capacity,  91,  4  :  333 ; 
on  G.’s  changed  view  of  Bible,  3  :  95;  non-vot- 
ing  resolutions,  96 ;  reports  Mass.  A.  S.  S. 
meeting  in  1844,  97;  on  J.  Q.  Adams’s  A.  S. 
character,  97,  98  ;  associate  editor  of  Standard, 
101,  on  S.  H.  Gay,  101 ;  reports  N.  E.  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1844,  iii;  praises  G.’s  tact  and  fairness, 
1 13;  on  the  spread  of  disunionism,  and  critique 
of  Ohio  A.  S.  S.,  114;  on  Rogers’s  no-organiza¬ 
tion  views,  122,  126,  and  his  quarrel  with  the  N. 

H.  board,  123-128;  on  G.’s  behavior  to  Rogers 
and  amenability  to  criticism,  1 25-1 27 ;  on  Hoar’s 


expulsion  from  S.  C.,  3  :  130;  reports  Anti-Texas 
Convention,  136 ;  on  the  cheerfulness  of  aboli¬ 
tionists,  144;  edits  Lib.  for  G.,  155,  188,  228; 
on  his  habit  of  being  right,  156;  on  G.’s  associa¬ 
tion  with  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson,  169;  char¬ 
acter  by  Lowell,  179;  on  Liberty  Party  decline, 
185;  at  T.  Parker’s,  188;  on  Douglass’s  paper, 
210;  on  the  Whigs  carrying  N.  Y.,  216;  calls 
on  Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  218 ;  averse  to  Anti-Sab¬ 
bath  Convention,  218,  219,  221,  but  signs  call, 
219,  221,  part  assigned  him,  226 ;  describes  C. 

F.  Hovey,  220,  477,  479;  his  attachment  to 
Westons  and  Chapmans,  229;  welcome  to  Free 
Soil  Party,  233,  234;  resolution  against  slave- 
catching,  246;  solicits  editorial  topics  from  G., 
262  ;  in  Rynders  mob,  290;  in  Faneuil  Hall  mob, 
306;  with  G.  Thompson,  313;  at  Liberator 
soir6e,  313,  314,  319;  at  Syracuse,  330;  at 
Thompson  soiree,  333  ;  on  American  hypocrisy, 
348;  toasted  by  C.  M.  Clay,  381;  excludes  J. 
Barker  from  Liberty  Bell,  384 ;  on  G.’s  medicinal 
experiments,  4:  323  ;  on  the  indictment  of  Phillips 
and  Parker,  3  :  410;  on  G.’s  oratory,  4  :  317, 
and  head,  317,  322  ;  at  25th  anniversary  Mass. 
A.  S.  S.,  3  :  448,  449;  on  S.  P.  Chase  and  N. 
P.  Banks,  482 ;  at  Mass.  A.  S.  S.  annual  meet¬ 
ing  (1861),  4:4,  7;  at  Am.  A.  S.  S.  meeting, 
78 ;  absent  from  the  society’s  3d  decade,  87 ; 
withdraws  from  the  society,  161,  absents  himself 
from  N.  E.  Convention,  162,  withdraws  from 
Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  175,  bon-mot  to  J.  T.  Sargent, 
256;  on  the  end  of  Lib.,  167,  175;  of  G.  testi¬ 
monial  committee,  184  ;  trustee  of  Jackson  fund, 
237,  238 ;  disclaims  A.  S.  laurels,  256 ;  asks  G. 
to  write  his  autobiography,  257;  death,  270; 
correspondence  with  R.  D.  Webb,  285 ;  volume 
of  his  editorial  writing,  310,  311 ;  wit,  334;  on 

G. ’s  humor,  334;  degree  of  intimacy  with  him, 
334. — Letters  to  G.,  1  :  436,  2  ;  223,  234,  3  : 
84,  4  :  256,  257,  H.  G.  Chapman,  2  ;  194,  195, 
J.  A.  Collins,  2  :  420,  421,  426,  432,  3  :  4,  5,  23, 
25,  J.  M.  McKim,  3  :  113,  R.  D.  Webb,  3  :  20, 
67,  71,  79,  82,  85,  87,  88,  91,  95,  96,  97,  101,  hi, 
114,  122,  123,  128,  130,  136,  143,  156,  157,  185, 
218,  220,  229,  235,  410,  477,  4  :  323,  334,  H.  C. 
Wright,  2  :  254,  426,  427;  from  G.,  3  :  235,  4  : 
4,  J.  A.  Collins,  3:4,  W.  H.  Furness,  3  :  347, 

G.  Thompson,  3  :  164,  R.  D.  Webb,  4  ;  232, 

H.  C.  Wright,  3  :  12. — Portrait  in  Harper's 
Monthly,  Jan.,  1880.  Grandson  of 

Quincy,  Josiah  [1744-1775],  2  :  189.  Father  of 

Quincy,  Josiah  [1772-1864],  anti-Jefferson,  3  : 
179,  on  admission  of  Louisiana,  94;  President  of 
Harvard,  2  :  194 ;  estimates  number  of  slave¬ 
holders,  3  :  273 ;  denies  constitutionality  of 
Fugitive-Slave  Law,  303;  calls  Boston  a  mere 
shop,  328.  Father  of 
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Quincy,  Josiah  [1802-1882],  picture  of  Miss  Mar¬ 
shall,  1:  78;  at  Prescott  trial,  514;  witnesses 
Boston  mob,  2  :  22;  at  Jubilee  Meeting,  4  :  128. 
Brother  of  E.  Q.  of  Dedham. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.),  Grand  Jury  indict  Garrison  and 
Knapp,  1  :  240. 

Ram’s  Horn,  3  :  211. 

Rand,  George  C.  [d.  Dec.  30,  1878],  apprentice 
of  J.  L.  Homer,  2  :  10,  11,  35,  4  :  292. 

Randolph,  John  [1773-1833],  a  colonizationist, 
1  :  91;  on  Northern  white  slaves,  134;  in  con¬ 
vention  to  revise  Va.  Constitution,  154 ;  on  flog¬ 
ging  in  U.  S.  navy,  3  :  74. 

Rankin,  John,  helps  found  N.  Y.  City  A.  S. 
Soc.,  1  :  381,  and  Nat.  A.  S.  Society,  398,  reso¬ 
lution,  402;  member  N.  Y.  Exec.  Com.,  483. 

Rankin,  John,  Rev.  [b.  near  Dandridge,  Jeffer¬ 
son  Co.,  Tenn.,  Feb.  4,  1793;  d.  Ironton,  O., 
Mar.  18,  1886],  Letters  on  Am.  Slavery,  1  :  305, 
3  :  379,  effect  on  S.  J.  May,  1  :  213,  better  than 
Channing’s  Essay,  2  :  61;  G.’s  tribute,  1  :  306, 
3  :  380;  mobbed,  2  :  182;  votes  for  Harrison  for 
President,  428;  meets  G.,  3  :  379;  descendants 
in  the  war,  4  :  79;  letter  to  3d  decade  Am.  A.  S. 
S.,  87. 

Rankin,  Thomas,  1  :  305. 

Rantoul,  Robert  [1805-1852],  career,  2  :  99; 
meets  Miss  Martineau,  98 ;  A.  S.  vote,  103. 

Rathbone,  Richard,  3  :  177. 

Rathbone,  William,  2  :  402. 

Rawle,  William  [1759-1836],  1  :  207. 

Rawson,  Mary  A.  [d.  Sheffield,  Aug.  n,  1887, 
aged  85],  hospitality  to  G. ,  2  :  395,  led  by  him 
to  teetotalism,  410,  revisited  by  him,  4  :  281. 

Raymond,  Daniel,  1  :  154. 

Reconstruction  Act,  4  :  237. 

Record  (Pawtucket),  2  :  113. 

Recorder  (Boston),  gets  up  Am.  Union,  1  :  469, 
letter  from  A.  Tappan,  471,  472 ;  charges  G. 
with  atheism,  472 ;  on  his  mobbing,  2  :  36,  on 
Channing’s  censure  of  abolitionists,  89 ;  on  G.’s 
directing  Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  3  :  226; 
mum  on  Woman’s  Rights  Convention,  372. 

Redfield,  H.  V.,  3  :  162. 

Redpath,  James  [b.  Scotland,  Aug.  24,  1833], 
biographer  of  John  Brown,  4  : 134,  in  Charleston, 
134,  140,  150. 

Reeder,  Andrew  Horatio  [1807-1864],  3  :  417. 

“  Refuge  of  Oppression,”  1  :  453,  2  :  419. 

Register,  Niles’,  2  :  198. 

Reid,  Elizabeth  J.,  2  :  387. 

Reid,  Robert  Raymond  [1789-1841],  2  :  381. 

Religious  Intelligencer  (New  Haven),  2  :  150. 

Remond,  Charles  Lenox  [b.  Salem,  Mass., 
Feb.  1, 1810;  d.  Wakefield,  Mass.,  Dec.  22, 1873], 
of  Salem,  1  :  330;  delegate  to  World’s  Conven¬ 


tion,  2  :  351,  sails  with  G.,  357,  forced  into 
steerage,  361,  arrives  in  London,  373 ;  sits  in 
gallery,  409,  talks  with  Lady  Byron,  376,  speech 
at  meeting  of  Brit,  and  Foreign  A.  S.  S.,  383, 
388;  at  E.  Reid’s,  387;  general  favorite,  388;  to 
Scotland  with  G.,  395,  at  Rechabite  festival,  396, 
at  public  breakfast,  397 ;  farewell  to  G. ,  402  ; 
discredited  by  C.  Stuart,  431;  return  to  U.  S., 
3  :  43  ;  contemplated  journey  with  G. ,  49  ;  lec¬ 
tures  in  Western  N.  Y.,  65,  68,  howled  down  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  66,  to  lecture  in  N.  H.,  120;  re¬ 
cruits  colored  troops,  4  :  79 ;  opposes  dissolution 
Am.  A.  S.  S.,  158 ;  death,  253. 

Remond,  Sarah,  4  :  197. 

Republican  (Springfield,  Mass.),  mobs  Thomp¬ 
son,  3  :  322,  332  ;  for  repeal  of  Personal  Liberty 
Law,  4:2;  report  of  G.’s  Williamstown  address, 
58;  abuse  of  Thompson  (1864),  100. 

Republican  Party,  as  the  successor  of  Liberty 
Party  and  of  G.,  2  :  437,  438  ;  outgrowth  of  Free 
Soil  Party,  3  :  413 ;  a  Union  party,  414,  455,  497, 
a  Kansas  party,  441,  449,  a  Territorial  party, 
497,  a  white  man’s  party,  482 ;  Pittsburg  Con¬ 
vention,  273,  platform,  443,  defeat  under  Fre¬ 
mont,  434,  435;  identified  with  abolitionists 
by  Democrats,  443,  uneasiness  thereat,  412,  446, 
447,  452,  469,  ostracized  at  South,  445,  484;  cen¬ 
sured  by  T.  Parker,  449 ;  Presidential  demorali¬ 
zation,  482;  judged  by  G.,  483,  499;  fears  of 
defeat  on  account  of  John  Brown,  488,  and  of 
Seward  and  Wentworth,  504;  National  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Chicago  nominates  Lincoln,  502,  4  t  2; 
efforts  to  repeal  Personal  Liberty  Laws,  3  :  504, 
505,  4:2;  panic,  4 ;  pro-slavery  compromise 
propositions,  8-14 ;  vindicated  by  G.  against 
secessionists,  14,  17,  18;  contempt  of  Sumner’s 
A.  S.  zeal,  34 ;  deny  the  A.  S.  character  of  the 
war,  68 ;  renominate  Lincoln  and  demand  ex¬ 
tinction  of  slavery,  112,  114;  Senators  vote 
against  repeal  of  Fugitive-Slave  Law  of  1793, 
118;  reconstruction  measures  approved  by  G., 
258,  259;  reform  element  against  Grant,  260; 
proscriptive  legislation  against  Chinese,  297 ; 
take  credit  of  abolishing  slavery,  3  :  119. 

Rhett,  Robert  Barnwell  [1800-1876],  fears  dis¬ 
union,  2  :  244 ;  threatens  secession,  3  :  435. 

Rhode  Island,  Providence  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  1  :  89,  425 ;  Legislature 
takes  no  action  against  abolitionists,  2  :  76 ;  ab¬ 
olition  supporters  of  Rogers,  3  :  128. 

Rhode  Island  A.  S.  Society,  formed,  2  :  79, 
annual  meeting,  423,  428. 

Rhode  Island  Congregational  Consociation, 
2  :  220. 

Rice,  Allen  Thorndike  [1853-1889],  4  :  54. 

Richards,  Henry,  4  :  274. 

Richardson,  R.  V.,  4  :  233. 
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Richmond  (Va.),  anti-abolition  meeting,  1  :  485, 
486;  press  on  Faneuil  Hall  meeting,  504. 

Richmond, - ,  Dr.  (of  Ohio),  3  :  201. 

Ridge,  John,  1  :  270. 

Right  and  Wrong  series,  2  :  49. 

Riley,  James,  1  :  349. 

Ripley,  George,  Rev.  [1802-1880],  at  Groton 
Convention,  2  :  421,  at  Chardon-St.,  424;  founds 
Brook  Farm,  3  :  25. 

Ripley,  James  W.  [d.  1835],  1  :  in. 

Robertson,  James,  Rev.,  3  :  175. 

Robeson,  Andrew  [b.  Penn.,  Aug.  18,  1787; 
d.  Dec.  8,  1862],  at  Chardon-St.  Convention,  2 : 
424>  gift  to  G.,  432 ;  calls  Anti-Sabbath  Conven¬ 
tion,  3  :  221. 

Robespierre,  Maximilien  [1758-1794],  3  :  283. 

Robinson,  Christopher,  3  :  157. 

Robinson,  Henry  Crabb  [1775-1867],  4  :  336. 

Robinson,  John  P.,  1  :  453. 

Robinson,  John  Staniford  [1804-1860],  1  :  123. 

Robinson,  Marius  R.  [b.  Dalton,  Mass.,  July 
29,  1806;  d.  Salem,  O.,  Dec.  8,  1878],  leaves 
Lane  Seminary,  1  :  454,  2  :  182,  mobbed,  182; 
edits  Bugle ,  3  :  392,  393;  with  G.  in  Michigan, 
392-394;  prepares  Cleveland  Convention,  460- 
462. 

Robinson,  Rachel,  2  :  53. 

Robinson,  Rowland  T.,  of  Vermont,  2  :  53, 
348. 

Robson,  Robert,  4  :  220. 

Robson,  William,  4  :  284. 

Rogers,  Ezekiel,  3  :  22. 

Rogers,  Nathaniel  Peabody  [b.  Plymouth, 
N.  H.,  June  3,  1794;  d.  Concord,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
16,  1846],  drops  Colon.  Soc.,  1  :  299,  454;  trus¬ 
tee  Noyes  Academy,  454;  described  by  Thomp¬ 
son,  520;  vindicates  G.,  2  :  158,  alleged  incense 
to  him,  277;  testimonial  to  Lib.,  279,  330;  on 
transfer  of  Ema?icipator ,  342 ;  at  N.  Y.  anni¬ 
versary,  348,  351;  G.'s  love  for  him,  358;  ill, 
360;  delegate  to  World's  Convention,  351,  353, 
365,  sails  with  G.,  357;  arrives  in  London,  373, 
lodges  with  G.,  383,  sits  in  gallery  with  G.,  374, 
409;  at  A.  Braithwaite’s,  384;  on  G.’s  third  son, 
386;  at  E.  Reid’s,  387;  temperance  speech,  388, 
396,  testimonies,  402 ;  at  a  juvenile  concert, 
394;  to  Scotland  with  G.,  388,  395,  at  Rechabite 
festival,  396,  at  public  breakfast,  397,  in  high¬ 
lands,  3  :  20,  in  Glasgow,  2  :  398 ;  to  Dublin, 
402,  403;  home  voyage,  404-406,  reception  by 
colored  people,  407,  409,  41 1 ;  wanted  to  edit 
Standard 386,  409,  410,  417,  becomes  contribu¬ 
tor,  420,  423,  428;  doubts  as  to  Collins’s  mission, 
416;  at  Worcester  Convention,  417,  at  Spring- 
field,  419;  edits  Herald  of  Frecdo7n,  158,  268, 
386,  428;  on  G.’s  speaking  as  he  writes,  172,  on 
his  identification  with  new  heresies,  423  ;  to  Phil¬ 


adelphia  with  G.,  3  :  17;  White-Mt.  tour  with 
him,  20-23,  77>  Conn.-Valley  tour,  84 ;  financial 
straits,  leaves  law  and  church,  23 ;  no-organiza¬ 
tion  views,  23,  120-128 ;  anti-clerical  vehemence, 
27,  89 ;  as  a  speaker,  29 ;  on  G.  ’s  oratory,  4  : 
318 ;  changed  view  of  Bible,  3  :  95  ;  discovers  the 
Hutchinsons,  113 ;  quarrel  with  N.  H.  Board, 
120-129;  illness,  122,  123,  127;  temperament, 
126;  statement  of  his  case,  127;  R.  I.  supporters, 
128,  Mass.,  157;  succeeded  by  Pillsbury,  181; 
style  likened  to  Lamb’s,  218;  friendship  with  G., 
4  :  335 ;  spirit  communication  to  G.,  3  :  376,  377. 
—Letters  to  G.,  3  :  20,  36,  123,  F.  Jackson,  2  : 
419,  E.  Pease,  3:  127,  H.  C.  Wright,  3  :  23; 
from  F.  Jackson,  3  :  99,  122. —  Portrait  in 
Writings. 

Rolleston,  George  [1829-1881],  4  :  273. 

Root,  David,  Rev.  [b.  Pomfret,  Vt. ;  d.  Chicago, 
Aug.  30,  1873,  aged  83],  2  :  211. 

Rose,  Ernestine  Louise  [b.  Peterkoff,  Poland, 
June  18,  1810],  Sunday  lectures  in  Boston,  3  : 
133;  in  Rynders  mob,  297;  mobbed  at  Bible 
Convention,  385. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques  [1712-1778],  1  :  472. 

Rowley,  C.,  Admiral,  3  :  73. 

Ruggles,  David  [d.  1849,  aged  38],  3  :  228. 

Rush,  Benjamin  [1745-1813],  1  :  89. 

Russell,  Earl  [1792-1878],  for  W.  I.  emancipa¬ 
tion,  4  :  217;  at  London  breakfast  to  G.,  197, 
speech,  208-211,  confession  praised  by  G.,  216, 
217,  gratifying  to  U.  S.,  218;  son,  229. 

Russell,  John  L.,  3  :  188. 

Russell,  Philemon,  Rev.,  2  ;  427. 

Russell,  Thomas  [b.  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Jan.  26, 
1825;  d.  Boston,  Feb.  9,  1887],  of  G.  testimonial 
committee,  4  :  184 ;  Collector  of  Port  of  Boston, 
190. 

Russell,  Wing,  3  :  68. 

Rutherford,  W.  W.,  3  :  191. 

Ryley,  Thomas  C.,  4  :  188. 

Rynders,  Isaiah  [1804-1884],  career,  3  :  290; 
mobs  A.  S.  S.,  285-301,  339,  382,  4  :  319;  stumps 
for  Pierce,  3  :  366;  mobs  N.  Y.  City  A.  S.  S., 

389- 

Sabbath,  G.’s  strict  views  on,  1  :  84,  114;  his 
Quaker  views,  2  :  110-114,  176,  178,  431 ;  his 
observance  of,  175;  Chardon-St.  Convention  to 
discuss,  421-431 ;  G.  loses  scruples  about  travel, 
3  ;  64 ;  calls  Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  218-227 ; 
the  day  closed  against  A.  S.  doctrine,  221 ; 
Sabbatarian  propagandism  in  U.  S.,  222-224,  and 
Scotland,  227,  and  persecution,  223. 

Sabin, - ,  Mr.  (of  Brooklyn,  Conn.),  2  :  53. 

Sabine,  Lorenzo  [1803-1877],  1  :  4. 

Safford,  Erwin,  1  :  116. 

St.  Clair,  Alanson,  Rev.,  Restorationist,  2 :  327; 
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praise  of  G.,  2  :  122;  at  Penn.  Hall,  212,  at  N. 
E.  Convention,  220,  Peace  Convention,  229,  and 
after,  236,  237;  enmity  to  Lib.,  242,  joins  clerical 
plot,  262,  266,  268,  270,  abuse  of  G-.,  270,  leads 
attack  on  Lib.  at  annual  meeting,  272;  objects 
to  female  vote,  273 ;  resolves  on  non-voting  abo¬ 
litionists,  274  ;  resigns  A.  S.  agency,  281 ;  aid  to 
Mass.  Abolitionist,  281,  286;  talk  with  S.  J. 
May,  293;  at  Chardon-St.  Convention,  3  :  10; 
edits  People's  Advocate,  61;  expels  S.  S.  Foster 
from  convention,  69;  Free  Democracy  lecturer, 
364- 

St.  John  River,  N.  B.,  Puritan  settlement,  1  : 
1-12,  patriotic  manifesto,  6,  reduced  to  loy¬ 
alty,  10. 

Salisbury,  Stephen  [1798-1884],  1  :  213. 

Saltonstall,  Leverett  [1783-1845],  1  :  270. 

San  Domingo,  Grant’s  annexation  scheme,  4  : 
259* 

Sanborn,  Franklin  Benjamin  [b.  Hampton 
Falls,  N.  H.,  Dec.  15,  1831],  edits  Cotnmon- 
•wealth ,  4  :  48 ;  Life  of  John  Brown,  3  :  424,  460, 
487,  490,  491. 

Sanford,  David,  Rev.,  2  :  136. 

Sanger,  Abner,  letter  to  6.,  2  :  289,  opposes  his 
disunion  policy,  3  :  100. 

Santa  Anna  [1797-1876],  2  :  80. 

Sargent,  Henrietta  [b  Nov.  18,  1785;  d.  Bos¬ 
ton,  Jan.  11,  1871],  at  mobbed  A.  S.  meeting, 
2  :  12;  at  A.  S.  fair,  68;  host  of  G.,  106;  at 
Boston  mob  anniversary,  3  :  422. 

Sargent,  John  Turner,  Rev.  [d.  Mar.  27,  1877, 
aged  68],  hospitality,  3  ;  313;  at  Am.  A.  S.  S. 
meeting,  4  :  78 ;  President  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  256 ; 
at  C.  L.  Remond’s  funeral,  253. 

Sartain,  John  [b.  1808],  2  :  69. 

Sattara,  Rajah  of,  3  :  173. 

Saturday  Review  (London),  4  :  71. 

Saunders, - ,  Major,  4  :  233. 

Saunders,  John,  3  :  158. 

Savannah,  authorities  alarmed  by  Walker’s  Ap¬ 
peal,  1  :  160,  and  by  Lib.,  241. 

Savin,  Sarah  J.,  4  :  36. 

Sayres,  Edward,  3  :  237,  246. 

Saxton,  Rufus  [b.  1824],  4  :  144. 

Scarborough,  Philip,  supporter  of  G.,  2  :  269. 

Schirras,  Charles,  3  ;  194. 

Schoelcher,  Victor  [b.  1804],  abolitionist,  4  : 
231,  breakfast  to  G.,  197. 

Scoble,  John,  Rev.,  opposes  women  delegates  to 
World’s  Convention,  2  :  382;  sits  to  Haydon, 
389;  rebukes  G.,  395;  helps  L.  Tappan  calum¬ 
niate  G.,  3  :  36,  374. 

Scott,  Dred  [d.  St.  Louis,  Sept.  17,  1858,  aged 
about  48],  case,  3  :  458,  decision,  458,  459,  504, 
inference  as  to  slavery  in  the  Territories,  467. 

Scott,  Orange,  Rev.  [b.  Brookfield,  Vt.,  Feb. 


13,  1800;  d.  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  31,  1847], 
committeeman  on  political  A.  S.  action,  2  :  130; 
joins  plot  against  Lib.,  263,  supports  G.  Smith’s 
A.  S.  reorganization,  275,  slanders  G.,  289,  303; 
opposes  enrolment  of  women,  297;  at  Albany 
Convention,  309. 

Scott,  Winfield  [1786-1866],  general,  2  :  314 ; 
in  Mexican  war,  3  :  352 ;  Whig  candidate,  371 ; 
at  outbreak  of  rebellion,  4  ;  13. 

Scottish  A.  S.  Society,  3  :  175. 

Scottish  Guardian,  3  :  177. 

Scoville,  Samuel,  Rev.,  4  :  138. 

Sears,  David  [1787-1871],  house,  1  :  79,  me¬ 
moir,  3  :  503. 

Sears,  Willard,  2  :  125. 

Selden,  John  [1584-1654],  2  :  no. 

Seventy  Agents,  meeting,  2  :  114-117,  James  T. 
Woodbury  one,  167. 

Sever,  James  W.,  witnesses  Boston  mob,  2  : 
22,  26. 

Severance,  Caroline  M.,  G.’s  guest,  3  :  429,  in 
S.  Carolina,  4  :  139.  Wife  of 

Severance,  Theodoric  C.,  4  :  139. 

Sewall,  Samuel  [1652-1730],  1  :  213.  Ances¬ 
tor  of 

Sewall,  Samuel  Edmund  [b.  Boston,  Nov.  9, 
1799 »  d*  there  Dec.  20,  1888],  ancestry,  1  :  213 ; 
Unitarian,  2  :  138 ;  attends  G.’s  Julien  Hall  and 
Athenseum  lectures,  1  ;  213,  215 ;  proposes 
Safety-Lamp  title,  217,  aid  to  Liberator,  223, 

2  :  43,  objects  to  pictorial  head  of  Lib.,  1  :  232; 
part  in  founding  New  Eng.  A.  S.  Soc.,  277- 
280;  counsel  for  Francisco,  282;  pays  Whittier’s 
way  to  Philadelphia,  395 ;  writes  2d  ann.  report 
N.  E.  A.  S.  Soc.,  417,  and  3d,  456;  trustee 
Noyes  Academy,  454;  catechises  A.  Law¬ 
rence,  455;  catechised  by  A.  Tappan,  471; 
witnesses  Boston  mob,  2  :  18,  excuses  Mayor 
Lyman,  31,  34,  describes  Boston  after  mob, 
42;  counsel  in  Med  case,  79;  attends  hearing 
before  Legislature,  95  ;  at  Mrs.  Chapman’s,  105 ; 
joins  Third  Party,  414,  3  :  33 ;  son-in-law  of 
N.  Winslow,  1  :  289,  2  :  69;  tributes  from  G., 
1  :  223,  273,  3  ;  315;  defends  Latimer,  66;  at 
25th  anniversary  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  448 ;  second 
wife,  320;  at  John  Brown  meeting,  490;  aid  to 
Lib.,  4  :  125  ;  of  G.  testimonial  committee,  184  ; 
asks  G.  to  write  his  autobiography,  257 ;  at  his 
funeral,  306. — Letters  to  G.,  2  :  41,  42;  from 
W.  H.  Herndon,  4  :  16. 

Seward,  William  Henry  [1801-1872],  extra¬ 
dition  demand  dishonored  by  Gov.  of  Virginia, 

3  ;  32;  yields  to  Texan  annexation,  138,  forlorn 
hope,  139;  excluded  from  Senate  committees, 
273  ;  bails  Jerry  rescuers,  337 ;  toasted  by  C.  M. 
Clay,  381 ;  opposed  to  disunion,  405  ;  announces 
the  irrepressible  conflict,  469,  497,  anticipated 
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by  G.,  2  :  338,  and  Lincoln,  3  :  504  ;  outlawed  at 
South,  499;  held  responsible  for  John  Brown, 
488 ;  expected  Presidential  candidate,  495,  496 ; 
return  from  Europe,  496;  bid  for  Presidency, 
496,  497;  dodges  vote  on  T.  Hyatt’s  imprison¬ 
ment,  499 ;  insincerity  rebuked  by  W.  Phillips, 
500 ;  loses  Republican  nomination,  502 ;  shunned 
in  Chicago,  504;  pro-slavery  compromise  pro¬ 
posal,  4  :  8,  censured  by  G.,  10-14;  advice  as  to 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  98;  removal  urged 
by  Phillips,  71 ;  attentions  to  Thompson,  101 ; 
avoided  by  G.,  116;  proclaims  13th  Amendment, 
167. 

Seymour,  Horatio  [1810-1886],  mayor  of  Utica, 

3  :  71,  Presidential  candidate,  4  :  259. 

Shackford, - ,  Capt.,  1  :  484. 

Shadrach  fugitive  case,  3  :  323,  325-327. 

Shaen,  William,  solicitor,  4  :  275,  at  London 

breakfast  to  G.,  196,  197. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of  [1801-1885],  honor  to  G., 

4  :  199,  philanthropy,  274. 

Shannon,  Wilson  [1802-1877],  3  :  417,  418. 

Sharpless,  Joseph  [d.  June  22,  1849,  78th  year], 
host  of  G.,  1 :  341,  and  of  members  of  Nat.  A.  S. 
Conv.,  415. 

Shattuck, - ,  Mr.  (of  Boston),  2  :  69. 

Shaw,  Francis  George  [b.  Boston,  Oct.  23, 
1809;  d.  W.  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7, 
1882],  4  :  79,  80. 

Shaw,  Lemuel  [1781-1861],  decision  in  Med 
case,  2  :  79,  in  Latimer  case,  3  :  66,  for  repeal 
of  Personal  Liberty  Law,  4  :  2. 

Shaw,  Robert  Gould  [1837-1863],  colonel  54th 
Mass.  V.,  4  :  79,  81.  Son  of 

Shaw,  Sarah  B.  [b.  Boston,  1815],  hostess  of  G., 
4  :  36,  79. 

Shea,  George,  4  :  180. 

Shepard,  George,  Rev.,  Letter frotn  G.,  1 :  204. 

Sherman,  John  [b.  1823],  candidate  for  Speaker, 
3  :  495,  opposes  repeal  of  Fugitive-Slave  Law  of 
1793,  4  :  1 18.  Brother  of 

Sherman,  William  Tecumseh  [b.  1820],  at 
Savannah,  4  :  132,  133,  march  northward,  134. 

Shield  (London),  4  :  281. 

Shipley,  Thomas  [b.  Philadelphia,  April  2, 1787; 
d.  Philadelphia,  Sept.  17,  1836],  early  friend  to 
G,  1:  203;  vice-pres.  Penn.  Soc.,  207;  delegate 
Nat.  A.  S.  Convention,  398,  motion,  406,  criticises 
Declaration,  406 ;  tribute  from  G.,  2 : 64. — Letter 
from  G.,  2  :  64. 

Short,  Moses,  cabinet-maker,  1  :  34;  recaptures 
his  runaway  apprentice,  35. 

Sidney,  Algernon  [1622-1683],  favorite  author 
of  G.,  1  :  187,  4  :  314. 

Silliman,  Benjamin  [1779-1864],  1  :  301. 

Simmons,  Charles,  Rev.  [d.  N.  Wrentham, 
Mass.,  1856,  aged  58],  2  :  425. 


Simpson,  Joseph,  4  :  273. 

Simpson,  Matthew,  Rev.  [1811-1884],  4  •  165. 

Sims,  Thomas,  fugitive  case,  3  :  325,  327,  328, 
33L  409- 

Singleton,  Otho  R.  [b.  1814],  3  :  496. 

Sisson,  Benjamin,  3  :  74,  75. 

Sisson,  Susan,  2  :  227. 

Slack,  Charles  Wesley  [b.  Boston,  Feb.  21, 
1825 ;  d.  there  Apr.  11,  1885],  4  ;  70. 

Slade,  William  [1786-1859],  anti-slavery  course 
in  Congress,  2  :  68,  106,  197;  sees  disunion  in 
annexation  of  Texas,  3  :  60,  93,  address  and  mes¬ 
sage  on  it,  93,  116;  succumbs,  139,  calls  for 
Mexican  War  volunteers,  184 ;  descendants  in 
the  civil  war,  4  :  80. 

Slave  insurrections,  Va.,  1  :  230,  231,  249,  251; 
Miss.,  485,  501. 

Slave  trade,  foreign,  at  South,  contraband,  1  : 

163,  re-opening  called  for,  3  :  411,  501,  and  ef¬ 
fected,  501,  Wilson’s  bill  to  suppress,  500,  Sum¬ 
ner’s  efforts,  4  :  118 ;  domestic,  1  :  164. 

Slaveholders,  number  of,  3  :  272,  273,  control  of 
Congressional  committees,  273. 

Slavery  in  U.  S.,  described  by  Wesley,  1  ;  139; 
inequitable  representation  in  Congress,  139-140, 
abolished  by  Constitutional  Amendment,  4  :  127, 

164,  1 67. 

Slaves,  price  of,  3  :  411. 

Slave’s  Friend,  Am.  A.  S.  S.  publication,  1 :  483  ; 
burnt  at  Charleston,  485. 

Slidell,  John  [1793-1871],  4  :  38. 

Sloane,  James  Renwick  Wilson,  Rev.  [b. 
Topsham,  Vt.,  May  29,  1823  ;  d.  Allegheny  City, 
Pa.,  Mar.  7,  1886],  on  G.’s  Bible  reading,  3  : 
287. — Portrait  in  Life. 

Smalls,  Robert  [b.  1839],  4  :  141,  142. 

Smart,  W.  G.  H.,  4  :  248. 

Smeal,  William  [b.  Leith,  Scotland,  June  13, 
i793;  d.  Glasgow,  Aug.  15,  1877],  attentions  to 
G.,  2  :  398,  402,  4  :  222,  283,  defends  him,  3  : 
2;  friend  of  North,  4  :  67,  223;  death,  283. 

Smith,  Elias,  Rev.  [d.  Livingston  Manor,  N. 
Y.,  Apr.  25,  1887,  aged  72],  3  :  132. 

Smith,  Gerrit  [b.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  6,  1797;  d. 
New  York  City,  Dec.  28,  1874],  of  Peterboro,  2 : 
259 ;  colonizationist,  1  :  296,  2  :  52,  leaves  the 
Society,  1  :  299,  300,  454,  2  :  52,  87,  94 ;  founds 
colored  manual-labor  school,  1  :  422 ;  houses  the 
mobbed  N.  Y.  A.  S.  S.,  2  :  42,  65 ;  joins  abo¬ 
litionists,  52;  criticised  by  G.,  87,  88,  90,  94,  aid 
to  G.,  87-89,  278,  praise  of  G.  and  Lib.,  88,  278, 
first  meets  him,  88  ;  not  at  Worcester,  170;  plan 
to  convert  A.  S.  organization,  246,  259,  275; 
favors  equal  female  membership,  297,  and  A.  S. 
decentralization,  298  ;  possible  candidate  for  Pres¬ 
ident,  317;  favors  Third  Party,  319,  339,  340; 
aids  Non-Resistant,  327 ;  prepares  Albany  Con- 
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vention,  2  :  341,  342 ;  condemns  Emancipator 
transfer,  3:4;  connection  with  Stanton  by  mar¬ 
riage,  2  :  260 ;  on  pro-slavery  Am.  religion,  3  : 
29 ;  supports  Madison  Co.  A  bolitionist,  64 ;  on 
A.  S.  character  of  Constitution,  114,  115,  214, 
215,  235;  electioneers  for  Birney,  114  ;  on  decay 
of  Liberty  Party,  185,  212,  secedes  from  it,  211, 
nominated  for  President  by  Liberty  League,  212- 
214 ;  on  the  fate  of  Liberty  Party,  234 ;  praise  of 
G.,  328,  and  welcome  to  Syracuse,  329 ;  indicted 
for  Jerry  rescue,  335,  337;  on  G.’s  Writings,  337; 
at  Free  Democracy  Convention,  369,  370;  on 
Homestead  Bill,  370;  daughter,  372;  Congress¬ 
man,  406 ;  expects  bloody  end  of  slavery,  405 ; 
takes  up  collection  for  John  Brown,  417 ;  speaks 
for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Kansas,  440 ;  favors 
buying  off  slavery,  461 ;  discouragement,  4  :  39; 
on  the  conversion  to  Garrisonian  abolitionism,  51 ; 
praise  of  G.’s  article  on  the  draft,  61 ;  urged  to 
go  to  England,  77;  descendants  in  the  war,  79; 
meets  G.  in  Chicago,  166 ;  for  Jeff.  Davis’s  re¬ 
lease,  180 ;  asks  G.  to  write  his  autobiography, 
257;  supports  Sumner  against  Grant,  260 ;  death, 
255 .—Letters  to  G.,  3  :  4,  234,  337,  405,  4  :  51, 
J.  Leavitt,  2  :  319 ;  from  W.  Jay,  3  :  94. — Por¬ 
trait  in  Life. 

Smith,  Goldwin  [b.  1823],  friend  of  North,  4  : 
66,  216,  committee  of  London  breakfast  to  G., 
196,  writes  address  of  welcome,  203,  letter  of  re¬ 
gret,  199. 

Smith,  Henry  M.,  4  :  138. 

Smith,  Increase  S.,  3  :  221. 

Smith,  John  [b.  Brechin,  Scotland,  May  19,  1796; 
d.  Andover,  Mass.,  Feb.  25,  1886],  2  :  427. 

Smith,  John  Cutts  [b.  John  Smith  Cutts],  helps 
found  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  1 :  278,  uses  Knapp  against 
G.,  3  :  39,  40. 

Smith,  Roswell  C.,  1  :  392. 

Smith,  Stephen  [d.  1854],  3  :  68. 

Smith,  William  [1784-1835],  1  :  361. 

Smyth,  Thomas,  Rev.  [1808-1873],  3  :  150, 151. 

Snelling,  William  Joseph  [b.  Boston,  Dec.  26, 
1804;  d.  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Dec.  24,  1848],  edits 
Amateur ,  1  :  273;  part  in  founding  New  Eng. 
A.  S.  Soc.,  278,  280. 

Solly,  H.,  Rev.,  3  :  171. 

Soulouque,  Faustin  [1785-1867],  3  :  353. 

South  Carolina,  modifies  first  draft  of  Declara¬ 
tion,  1 : 167 ;  bill  to  prohibit  instruction  of  colored 
people,  86;  nullification,  233;  legislative  appeal 
to  North  against  abolitionists,  3  :  76;  inspection 
law  for  Northern-bound  vessels,  3  :  32;  disunion 
movement,  99;  resists  Van  Buren’s  nomination 
and  approves  Polk,  119 ;  threatens  disunion  in 
case  of  Federal  A.  S.  legislation,  130,  245,  vio¬ 
lence  to  Samuel  Hoar,  130,  135,  139,  and  law 
against  like  missions,  131 ;  arms  for  secession, 


3  :  279 ;  imprisons  British  seamen,  356 ;  moves 
to  re-open  slave  trade,  41 1;  preparations  for  se¬ 
cession  (i860),  505,  Convention  and  Ordinance, 
506;  Federal  troops  withdrawn  (1877),  4  :  262. 

South  Carolinian,  newspaper,  3  :  130. 

Southard,  Nathaniel,  delegate  to  Nat.  A.  S. 
Convention,  1  :  395. 

Southern  homicide,  3  :  162. 

Southern  Religious  Telegraph,  3  :  83. 

Southwick,  Abby,  3  :  383,  3  :  17. 

Southwick,  Eliza  [b.i793],Mrs.  Philbrick,3  : 160. 

Southwick,  Joseph  [b.  South  Danvers,  Mass., 
Sept.  11,  1791;  d.  Grantville,  Mass.,  May  10, 
1866],  Quaker,  1 :  397  ;  descent,  3  :  46  ;  delegate 
to  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention,  1  :  397 ;  hospitality  to 
Thompson,  3  :  46,  and  G.,  47,  48,  69;  at  Mrs. 
Chapman’s,  105 ;  opposes  disunion  policy,  3  : 
100 ;  death,  4  :  254.  Husband  of 

Southwick,  Thankful  (Hussey)  [b.  Portland, 
Me.,  July  3,  1792 ;  d.  Grantville,  Mass.,  April 
29,  1867],  at  mobbed  A.  S.  meeting,  3  :  12; 
message  to  G.,  49;  officer  of  Non-Resistant 
Society,  229,  327,  of  Boston  Fern.  A.  S.  S.,  420; 
calls  Chardon-St.  Convention,  422 ;  at  Boston 
mob  anniversary,  3  :  422 ;  death,  4  :  254. 

Sparks,  Jared  [1789-1866],  for  slave-catching,  3  : 
278,  4  :  2. 

Spear,  John  Murray,  Rev.  [b.  Boston,  Sept  16, 
1804;  d.  Philadelphia,  Oct.  5,  1887],  3  :  120. 

Spectator  (N.  E.),  anti-slavery  paper,  1 :  472,  3  : 
36,  134;  edited  by  W.  S.  Porter,  175;  exposes 
Rev.  E.  White,  138 ;  bought  by  Gulliver,  158 ; 
publishes  Clerical  Appeal,  136,  137,  letter  from 
J.  T.  Woodbury,  141,  152,  calls  for  orthodox  A. 
S.  organization,  173,  accuses  G.  of  neglecting 
Sabbath,  174 ;  dies,  252. 

Spectator  (London),  friend  of  North,  4  :  65,  72, 
216. 

Speed,  James  [1812-1887],  4  •  186. 

Spencer,  Herbert  [b.  1820],  friend  of  North,  4  : 
66,  at  London  breakfast  to  G.,  196,  197. 

Spiritualism,  G.’s  views  of,  3  :  375,  376,  experi¬ 
ence  of,  408. 

Spooner,  Bourne  [b.  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Feb.  2, 
1790;  d.  there  July  21,  1870],  hospitality,  3  : 
313,  death,  4  :  254. 

Spooner,  Lysander  [b.  Athol,  Mass.,  Jan.  19, 
1808 ;  d.  Boston,  May  14, 1887],  pamphlet  on  un¬ 
constitutionality  of  slavery,  3  :  212,  214,  235, 
against  Government  mails  monopoly,  212;  no 
Free  Soiler,  406. 

Sprague,  Charles  [1791-1875],  3  :  22. 

Sprague,  Peleg  [1793-1880],  son  of  Seth,  1  :  514, 
3  :  220,  274,  career,  1  ;  496;  eulogy  of  Adams 
and  Jefferson,  63  ;  a  judge,  501 ;  invited  to  Fan- 
euil  Hall  meeting,  487,  speech,  496-498,  3  :  188; 
reviewed  by  G.,  1  :  504-511,  3  :  338 ;  attack  on 
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Thompson,  1  :  497,  510,  516,  3  :  305 ;  testifies  to 
his  power,  2  :  59 ;  charge  in  Shadrach  case,  3  : 
327.  Son  of 

Sprague,  Seth  [b.  July  4,  1760 ;  d.  Duxbury, 
Mass.,  Feb.  11,  1846],  presides  at  N.  E.  Conven¬ 
tion,  2  :  220 ;  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  1  :  514, 
2  :  274;  at  N.  Y.  anniversary,  347. — Letter  to 
G.,  3  :  39. 

Spratt,  John,  Rev.,  3  :  251. 

Spring,  Gardiner,  Rev.  [1785-1873],  3  :  437. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Convention,  2  :  414,  418, 
419. 

Spurgeon,  Charles  Haddon,  Rev.  [b.  1834], 
4  :  76. 

Stacey,  George,  opposes  admission  of  women  to 
World’s  Convention,  2  :  369,  370,  372,  tries  to 
draw  G.  in,  375. 

Stacy,  George  Whittemore,  Rev.  [b.  Boston, 
Mar.  13,  1809],  letters  from  G.,  4  :  169,  292. 

Standard,  National  A.  S.,  2  :  49;  organ  Am. 
A.  S.  S.,  351,  founded,  351,  359,  first  number, 
389;  Rogers  wanted  as  editor,  386,  409,  410, 
secured  as  contributor,  420,  423,  428,  financial 
straits,  415,  417,  420,  432 ;  threatened  by  Leavitt, 
418 ;  in  charge  of  J.  C.  Jackson,  428,  of  O. 
Johnson,  420,  428 ;  helped  by  suspension  of  Penn. 
Freeman ,  3  :  18;  edited  by  the  Childs,  20;  as¬ 
sailed  by  Goodell,  62;  editorship  passes  from 
D.  L.  Child  to  S.  H.  Gay,  101 ;  support  from  H. 
Martineau,  308;  associate  editor,  O.  Johnson, 
388;  E.  Quincy  correspondent,  410 ;  prints  G/s 
Tabernacle  speech,  407 ;  straits  in  war,  4  :  30, 
65;  proposed  merging  with  Lib.t  30,  124-126; 
harmony  with  Lib.,  62;  course  censured  by  W. 
Phillips,  112 ;  final  change  of  editors,  161 ;  life 
prolonged,  176;  Jackson  fund  sought  for  it,  237, 
238. 

Stanley,  Arthur  Penrhyn,  Rev.  [1815-1881], 
4  :  274. 

Stanley,  E.  Lyulph,  at  London  breakfast  to  G., 
4  :  196,  217,  at  Duke  of  Argyll’s,  274. 

Stanley,  Lord  [1799-1869],  introduces  Emanci¬ 
pation  Bill,  1  :  348 ;  at  Wilberforce's  funeral,  379. 

Stansfeld,  James,  Jr.  [b.  1820],  M.  P.,  4  :  196, 
218;  son-in-law  of  W.  H.  Ashurst,  194,  228; 
friend  of  North,  66,  216,  meets  G.,  194,  at  Lon¬ 
don  breakfast  to  him,  196,  197,  217,  greets  him 
in  1877,  273 1  f°r  medical  training  for  women,  274 ; 
carries  repeal  of  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  285. 

Stanton,  Edwin  McMasters  [1814-1869],  son  of 
Lundy’s  friend,  4  :  116;  member  of  Buchanan’s 
Cabinet,  142 ;  Lincoln’s  Secretary  of  War,  ap¬ 
points  Freedmen’s  Inquiry  Commission,  71 ; 
employs  Solicitor  Whiting,  117;  attentions  to 
Thompson,  101 ;  interview  with  G.,  116  ;  invites 
G.  and  Thompson  to  Sumter,  136,  138,  152,  un¬ 
able  to  join  them,  139  ;  tribute  from  Gen.  Ander¬ 


son,  4  : 142  ;  furlough  to  G.  T.  G.,  151 ;  tribute  to 
G.,  152,  call  from  him,  176;  at  H.  W.  Davis’s 
commemoration,  177. — Letters  to  G.,  4  :  132, 

152. 

Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady  [b.  Johnstown,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  12,  1815],  tribute  from  G.,  2  :  383,  theo¬ 
logical  indebtedness  to  him,  4  :  336 ;  organizes 
Women’s  Loyal  Nat.  League,  84 ;  in  Kansas 
woman-suffrage  agitation,  242;  ‘Hist.  Woman 
Suffrage’  cited,  2  :  370,  381,  3  :  429,  4  :  244. — 
Portrait  in  that  work,  vol.  1.  Wife  of 

Stanton,  Henry  Brewster  [b.  Griswold,  Conn., 
June  27,  1805  ;  d.  N.  Y.  City,  Jan.  14,  1887], 
leaves  Lane  Seminary,  1  ;  454,  2  :  327  ;  ver¬ 
sion  of  A.  S.  Constitution,  40  ;  meets  G.  in 
Providence,  46,  tribute  from  G.,  51,  support 
of  G.,  122  ;  speech  in  Mass.  State  House,  125, 
197;  meets  J.  H.  Noyes,  144;  committeeman 
on  A.  S.  political  action,  130 ;  cautious  as  to 
Clerical  Appeal,  159 ;  Anti-Texas  Campaign, 
196;  at  Worcester  Convention,  245,  opposes  A. 
S.  party,  310;  financial  delegate  to  Mass.  Board, 
279 ;  attacks  non-resistants  in  interest  of  Third 
Party,  260,  272 ;  abets  Torrey,  262,  272 ;  throws 
off  the  mask,  272,  273;  pro  tem.  editor  Mass. 
A  bolitionist ,  276,  283,  286  ;  reports  division  to 
Goodell,  276,  277;  alienation  from  G.,  273,  281, 
283;  electioneering  in  Mass.,  287;  at  quarterly 
meeting  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  287,  288 ;  talk  with  S. 
J.  May,  293;  cor.  sec.  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  299; 
at  Albany  Convention,  308,  310,  at  Cleveland 
Convention,  314-319;  works  for  Third  Party, 
339 ;  at  World’s  Convention,  380,  383,  lodges 
with  G.,  383,  at  meeting  of  Brit,  and  Foreign 
A.  S  S.,  383,  at  Crown  and  Anchor  soiree,  384; 
discredits  G.  in  England,  431 ;  return  to  U.  S., 
431;  career  after  schism,  3  :  36,  37;  at  Liberty 
Party  conventions,  Boston  and  Buffalo,  214,  233 ; 
Free  Soil  Convention,  234;  stumps  for  Pierce, 
366;  speaks  at  Am.  A.  S.  S.  meeting  (1863),  4  : 
78  ;  on  the  end  of  the  Lib.,  175. —  Letters  to  E. 
Wright,  2  :  314;  from  W.  GoodelJ,  2  :  260,  E. 
Wright,  2  :  316.— Portrait  in  his  (  Random  Recol¬ 
lections,*  3d  ed. 

Star  (London).  See  Morning  Star. 

Star  (Syracuse),  3  :  337. 

Stearns,  Charles,  imprisoned  for  peace  princi¬ 
ples,  2  :  390,  on  Kansas  abolitionists,  3  :  418, 
abandons  non-resistance,  419. 

Stearns,  George  Luther  [1809-1867],  founds 
Emancipation  League,  4  :  48,  friend  of  John 
Brown,  70,  134. 

Stedman,  Jesse  [d.  Springfield,  Vt.,  July  4, 
1864,  aged  83],  2  :  250. 

Stein,  Baron  vom  [1757-1831],  3  :  421. 

Steinthal,  S.  Alfred,  Rev.,  welcomes  G.  to 
Manchester,  4  :  218,  273. 
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Stephen,  George  [1794-1879],  English  Abolition¬ 
ist,  1  :  351;  signs  protest  against  Colon.  Soc., 
361 ;  urges  Thompson  to  the  law,  436. 

Stephens,  Alexander  Hamilton  [1812-1833], 
4  :  40. 

Sterling,  John  M.  [b.  Feb.,  1800],  1  :  399. 

Stetson,  Caleb,  3  :  188. 

Stetson,  George  R.,  1  :  292. 

Stevens,  Abel,  Rev.  [b.  1815],  3  :  461. 

Stevens,  Isaac,  instigates  Boston  mob,  2  :  10, 
43- 

Stewart, - ,  Elder,  1  :  478. 

Stewart,  Alvan  [b.  South  Granville,  N.  Y., 
Sept.,  1790;  d.  N.  Y.  City,  May  1,  1849], 
Utica,  2 :  259;  drops  Colon.  Soc.,  1  :  299,  helps 
found  N.  Y.  A.  S.  S.,  2  :  170;  tries  to  amend 
A.  S.  Constitution,  209,  259 ;  addresses  colored 
people,  210;  at  Penn.  Hall,  212;  resists  A.  S. 
centralization,  298  ;  political  converts,  310 ;  at 
first  Albany  Convention,  308,  309,  at  second, 
342;  on  need  of  Third  Party,  310;  discusses 
Third  Party  with  G.,  3  :  64. —  Portrait  in  Writ¬ 
ings  and  Speeches,  i860. 

Stewart,  John  G.,  1  :  272. 

Stickney,  Eunice,  1 :  290. 

Still,  William  [b.  Shamony,  N.  J.,  Oct.  7, 
1821],  book  on  ‘  Underground  Railroad/  1  : 
300,  3  :  247. 

Stimson,  John,  1  :  279. 

Stocks,  Thomas,  1  :  248. 

Stockton,  Henry  K.  [native  of  New  York], 
publisher  of  Boston  Telegraph ,  1  :  280. 

Stoddard,  A.  F.,  4  :  228. 

Stone,  Lucy  [b.  West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Aug. 
13,  1818],  graduate  of  Oberlin,  3  :  204;  calls 
Mass.  Woman's  Rights  Convention,  312 ;  at  N. 
Y.  City  A.  S.  S.  meeting,  389  ;  in  Kansas  woman- 
suffrage  agitation,  4  :  242,  edits  Woman's 
Journal,  243;  at  Miss  Grimke’s  funeral,  254,  at 
Mrs.  Garrison’s,  267,  at  G.’s,  306. 

Stone,  William  Leete  [1792-1844],  edits  Com. 
Advertiser ,  N.  Y.,  1  :  324,  2 :  42;  incites  mob 
against  G.,  1  :  384,  387. 

Storer,  George  Washington  [1789-1864],  3  : 
76. 

Storrs,  Charles  Backus,  Rev.  [b.  Long- 
meadow,  Mass.,  May  15,  1794;  d.  Braintree, 
Mass.,  Sept  15,  1833],  President  Western  Re¬ 
serve  College,  1  :  300;  drops  Colonization  Soc., 
299;  death,  418. 

Storrs,  George,  Rev.  [b.  Lebanon,  N.  H.,Dec. 
13,  1796;  d.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1879], 
mobbed,  2  :  67,  77,  3  :  307,  opposes  enrolment 
of  women,  2  :  297 ;  at  Bible  Convention,  3  :  384. 

Storrs,  Richard  Salter,  Rev.  [b.  1821],  edits 
Independent,  3  :  438 ;  at  Sumter  celebration,  4  : 
138. 


Story,  Joseph  [1779-1845],  colonizationist,  3  : 
277 ;  professor  at  Harvard,  1  :  302 ;  invited  to 
Faneuil  Hall  meeting,  487 ;  advises  non-prosecu¬ 
tion  of  Boston  rioters,  2  :  37;  court  scene 
reported  by  G.,  223  ;  concurs  in  Prigg  decision, 
3  :  59 ;  to  try  Latimer,  66 ;  excused  by  Lowell, 
181. —  Letter  from  C.  Sumner,  3  :  137. —  Por¬ 
trait  in  ‘Memorial  Hist,  of  Boston/  vol.  4. 

Stoughton  (Mass.),  colored  pew-owner  ejected, 
1  :  253. 

Stow,  Baron,  Rev.  [1801-1869],  at  Peace  Con¬ 
vention,  2  :  227,  withdraws,  228. 

Stowe,  Calvin  Ellis,  Rev.  [1802-1886],  3  :  64. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher  [b.  Litchfield,  Conn., 
June  14,  1812],  author  of  e  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,’ 

3  :  360,  and  ‘  Key/  354 ;  gift  from  abolitionists, 
363;  visits  G.,  363;  in  Europe,  395  ;  correspond¬ 
ence  with  G.,  395-401 ;  his  hostess,  401 ;  on  his 
conversational  tact,  401,  4  :  334 ;  remonstrance 
against  Nebraska  Bill,  3  :  404 ;  address  to  women 
of  England,  4  :  73 ;  at  J.  T.  Fields’s,  178  ;  asks 
G.  to  write  his  autobiography,  257;  Garden 
party,  401. —  Portrait  in  ‘  Autographs  for  Free¬ 
dom.* 

Stringfellow,  B.  F.,  Border  Ruffian,  3  :  418, 
436,  437* 

Stuart,  Charles  [b.  Jamaica,  1783;  d.  Canada, 
1865],  exposes  Am.  Colonization  Soc.,  1  :  262; 
tribute  from  Cropper,  262;  opposes  Colon.  Soc., 
301,  434,  and  Cresson,  365;  on  G.’s  labors 
against  Cresson,  367;  at  Exeter  Hall,  377; 
circular  for  Manual  Labor  School,  434,  443 ; 
arrives  in  U.  S.,  422,  434 ;  at  Am.  A.  S.  S.  anni¬ 
versary,  446 ;  reproves  G.’s  language,  457 ; 
literary  style,  461  ;  mobbed,  2  :  67,  86,  address 
to  70  agents,  116;  opposes  female  delegates  at 
World’s  Convention,  370,  371 ;  hostility  to  G., 
431,  to  Collins,  3:4;  circulates  Knapp's  Lib., 
41;  aid  to  John  Brown,  418. —  Letters  to  Helen 
Benson,  1  :  457,  A.Buffum,  1  :  367,  John  Mur¬ 
ray,  2  :  431. 

Stuart,  James,  1  :  231. 

Stuart,  James  [b.  1843],  4  :  275. 

Stuart,  Moses,  Rev.  [1780-1852],  represses  A. 
S.  sentiment  at  Andover,  1 :  475,  2  :  3 ;  for  slave- 
catching,  3  :  278. 

Sturge,  Edmund,  4  :  274. 

Sturge,  Joseph  [1793-1859],  founds  Brit,  and 
Foreign  A.  S.  S.,  2  :  352,  introduces  Clarkson  at 
World’s  Convention,  367;  opposes  women  dele¬ 
gates,  353,  369 ;  sectarian  hostility  to  G.,  3  :  2, 
3,  reproof  from  him,  174 ;  letter  from  Whittier,  98 ; 
praise  from  J.  Bright,  4  :  202. 

Sturtevant,  Julian  Monson,  Rev.  [1805-1886], 

4  :  250. 

Suffield,  Lord  [1781-1835],  English  abolitionist, 
1  :  351;  signs  protest  against  Colon.  Soc.,  361. 
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Sullivan,  Catherine  M.,  2  :  47. 

Sumner,  Charles  [1811-1874],  classmate,  3  : 
226;  reports  Brougham’s  speech  on  Thompson, 
1  :  436;  subscribes  for  Lib.,  2  :  35;  on  G-.’s  anti- 
Texas  eloquence,  3  :  137 ;  on  the  True  Grandeur 
of  Nations,  4  :  247;  praise  from  Quincy,  3  :  r86; 
at  T.  Parker’s,  188;  averse  to  Free  Soil  cam¬ 
paign  of  1852,  369;  moves  to  repeal  Fugitive- 
Slave  Law,  369 ;  at  Hale  dinner,  380 ;  dodges 
Constitutional  obligation  to  return  fugitives,  405  ; 
beaten  by  P.  S.  Brooks,  434;  outlawed  at  South, 
499,  bill  to  repeal  F ugitive-Slave  Law,  499  ;  op¬ 
poses  Union-saving  compromise,  4:9:  unsup¬ 
ported  by  Mass.  Republicans,  34 ;  despondency, 
39;  letter  to  3d  decade  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  87;  sug¬ 
gests  memorial  for  Constitutional  Amendment, 
91 ;  attentions  to  G.  in  Senate,  116 ;  estimate 
of  colored  exodus  after  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  302, 
secures  repeal  of  the  law,  118 ;  theory  of  Recon¬ 
struction,  154,  of  adoption  of  13th  Amendment, 
164;  call  from  G-,  177;  approves  national  testi¬ 
monial  to  him,  183  ;  supported  by  him  in  San 
Domingo  matter,  259,  opposed  in  Greeley’s  elec¬ 
tion,  260;  death,  238,  250,  255,  260,  G.  proposed 
as  his  successor,  261. — Letters  to  G.,  4  :  34, 
118,  259,  F.  Lieber,  2  :  81.  —  Life  by  E.  L.  Pierce, 
3  :  136,  with  portrait.  Son  of 

Sumner,  Charles  Pinckney  [1776-1839],  2  :  29. 

Sumter,  Fort,  bombarded,  4  :  10,  16,  19,  recap¬ 
tured,  134,  celebration  at  restoration  of  flag,  136- 
*52- 

Sun  (N.  Y.),  1  :  521. 

Sunderland,  La  Roy,  Rev.  [b.  April  22,  r8o4 ; 
d.  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  May  15,  1885],  career, 
1  :  236 ;  warns  G.  of  plot,  236 ;  opposes  enrol¬ 
ment  of  women,  2  :  297 ;  at  G.’s  address,  358.  — 
Portrait  in  his  *  Ideology.’ 

Sussex,  Duke  of  [1713-1843],  patron  of  Cresson, 
1  :  365,  367,  presides  at  meeting,  367;  letters 
from  G.,  365,  368,  unanswered,  366,  368. 

Sutherland,  Harriet,  Duchess  of  [1806-1868], 
meets  G.,  2  :  385,  387,  bespeaks  his  portrait,  387, 
390;  attentions  to  Remond,  388;  last  meeting 
with  G.,  4  :  t93,  194,  death,  194. 

Sutherland,  Robert,  4  :  220. 

Swain,  David  Lowry  [r8or-i868],  2  :  62. 

Swain,  William,  assistant  of  Lundy,  1  :  9t. 

Swain,  William,  portrait  painter  in  Newbury- 
port,  1824-1831,  1  :  55. 

Swayne,  Noah  Haynes  [1804-1884],  4  :  138. 

Sweet,  Stephen,  3  :  84. 

Swift,  John  [1790-1873],  2  :  216,  218. 

Swisshelm,  Jane  Grey  [1815-1884],  4  :  323. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.),  Convention  of  1850,  3  :  28r, 
284;  further  defiance  of  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  330, 
Jerry  rescue,  335-338;  Am.  A.  S.  S.  meets  there, 
329 ;  Webster’s  speech  and  threat,  330. 


Taney,  Roger  Brooke  [1777-1864],  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice,  3  :  458 ;  Dred  Scott  decision,  458,  459,  502. 

Tanner,  Margaret  A.,  4  :  280. 

Tappan,  Arthur  [b.  Northampton,  Mass.,  May 

22,  1786;  d.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  23,  r86s], 
career,  1  :  191,  meets  Lundy,  91,  releases  G. 
from  jail,  190  ;  aid  to  Lib.,  237,  to  G.  against 
kidnapping,  24r,  for  journey  to  Philadelphia,  259, 
in  circulating  ‘Thoughts  on  Colonization,’  300, 
312,  to  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  473 ;  house  stoned  at  New 
Haven,  241 ;  purchases  land  for  colored  college, 
259;  speaks  at  Colored  Conv.  in  Philadelphia, 
260,  interest  in  colored  education,  313  ;  leaves 
Colonization  Society,  261,  299  ;  defence  of  P. 
Crandall,  416  ;  secretes  G.  from  his  pursuers, 
345,  helps  him  to  letter  of  credit,  346 ;  trustee  of 
Clinton  Hall,  382,  threatened  by  mob.  384 ;  calls 
Nat.  A.  S.  Convention,  392,  made  President  Am. 
A.  S.  Soc.,  414,  at  first  anniversary,  446;  circu¬ 
lates  Mrs.  Child’s  ‘Appeal,’  418;  store  mobbed, 
447,  461 ;  deceived  by  Am.  Union  for  the  Relief, 
etc.,  470-473;  difference  with  G.,  471,  letter  to 
Recorder ,  471,  472 ;  adheres  to  Am.  A.  S.  S., 
473 ;  member  Exec.  Com.,  483 ;  interview  with 
Prof.  Andrews,  474 ;  burnt  in  effigy  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  485,  marked  for  assassination,  490,  491,  492, 
517,  2  :  4,  and  for  kidnapping,  1 :  519,  2  :  1,  and 
mobbing,  5;  criticised  by  G.,  87;  declines  Non- 
Resistant,  327 ;  absent  from  N.  Y.  anniversary, 
348,  secedes,  355 ;  descendants  in  the  war,  4  : 
79 ;  nephew,  228 ;  brother,  254 ;  letter  to  3d 
decade  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  87,  88 ;  Life  by  L.  Tappan, 
255,  256. — Letters  to  G.,  1  :  202,  237,  300,  312, 
4  :  88,  Lundy,  X  :  190.  Brother  of 

Tappan,  Charles,  founds  Am.  Union,  1  :  470, 
hostile  to  G.,  474.  Brother  of 

Tappan,  John  [1781-1871],  attends  G.’s  lecture, 
1  :  212 ;  founder  of  Am.  Union,  470.  Brother  of 

Tappan,  Lewis  [b.  Northampton,  Mass.,  May 

23,  1788;  d.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  21,  1873], 
appearance,  1  :  399 ;  at  colonization  meeting 
with  Webster,  3  :  277;  meets  G.,  1  :  192,  402, 
drops  Colon.  Soc.,  299,  helps  G.  avoid  pursuers, 
343,  helps  found  N.  Y.  City  A.  S.  Soc.,  381,  secre¬ 
tary,  399;  eulogy  of  G.,  400,  and  Lundy,  405; 
house  mobbed,  447,  461 ;  censures  G.’s  language, 
457 !  opposes  Am.  Union  for  the  Relief,  etc.,  472 ; 
member  N.  Y.  Exec.  Committee,  483;  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  assassination,  490,  517;  on  G.’s  censure 
of  G.  Smith,  2  :  88  ;  liberality  to  G.  and  family, 
115,  dissent  from  G.’s  religious  views,  113,  117; 
on  H.  C.  Wright’s  no-government  views,  159,  on 
G.’s  course  towards  Clerical  Appeal,  163,  169 ; 
at  quarterly  meeting  Mass.  A.  S.  Society,  287, 
advises  division,  288,  rejects  agreement,  289, 
opposes  enrolment  of  women,  297,  hostility 
to  Mass.  Soc.,  300;  opposes  Third  Party,  312, 
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&  :  313,  reviewed  by  G.  Smith,  319 ;  aids  Amis- 
tad  captives,  326 ;  assignment  of  Am.  A.  S.  S.  s 
effects,  343 ;  proposed  amendments  to  A.  S.  con¬ 
stitution,  344;  at  annual  meeting  (1840),  348, 
secedes,  349  ;  at  G.’s  address,  358 ;  mails  reso¬ 
lutions  of  World’s  Convention,  381;  soul  of  the 
Am.  and  Foreign  A.  S.  Society,  3  :  35,  36,  152; 
defends  Emancipator  transfer,  85 ;  proposes 
union  meeting  with  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  91 ;  deserts 
Liberty  Party,  234 ;  influence  on  Mrs.  Stowe 
feared,  363;  at  Free  Democracy  Convention, 
369 ;  descendants  in  the  war,  4  :  79 ;  correspond¬ 
ence  with  G.,  254;  writes  Life  of  A.  Tappan, 
255. — Letters  to  G.,  1  :  472,  473,  2  :  88,  163, 
169,  4  :  254,  G.  Thompson,  1  :  457. —  Portrait  in 
‘Autographs  for  Freedom,’  vol.  2. 

Taylor,  Edward  Thompson,  Rev.  [1793 -1871], 
2  :  427,  3  :  6. 

Taylor,  Helen,  4  :  280. 

Taylor,  Peter  A.,  M.  P.,  4  :  196,  218;  friend  of 
North,  66,  195,  216,  at  London  breakfast  to  G., 
196,  197. 

Taylor,  Tom  [1817-1880],  2  :  390. 

Taylor,  Zachary  [1784-1850],  slaveholder,  3  : 
238 ;  Christian  believer,  289 ;  in  Mexican  war, 
184,  185,  290,  301 ;  Presidential  candidate,  1  : 
244,  3  :  231,  232,  235,  302,  503,  election,  238, 
289;  courtesies  to  Father  Mathew,  247;  would 
resist  Texan  invasion  of  New  Mexico,  274,  301 ; 
vindicated  by  Rynders,  290-292,  301 ;  adminis¬ 
tration  and  death,  301,  302. 

Telegraph  (Painesville,  O.),  3  :  200. 

Telegraph  (Vermont),  edited  by  O.  S.  Murray, 
2  :  140,  notices  Clerical  Appeal,  167. 

Telescope  (Columbia,  S.  C.),  1  :  242. 

Tell,  William,  3  :  489. 

Temperance,  drinking  habits  at  beginning  of 
century,  1  :  25,  81,  first  temperance  and  total- 
abstinence  paper,  79,  rapid  progress  of  reform, 
82;  G.’s  dedication  to  it,  103,  142,  testimonies 
on  shipboard,  2  :  361,  363,  in  England,  402,  408, 
410,  4  :  232,  273,  speeches  abroad,  2  :  396,  397, 
4  :  234 ;  Edinburgh  Rechabite  festival,  2  :  396, 
397- 

Temperance  Advocate  (S.  C.),  3  :  260. 

Tennessee,  secession  menace,  3:  245;  emanci¬ 
pation  movement,  4  :  85. 

Texas,  plot  of  annexation,  1  :  153,  2  :  79,  82,  246, 
opposed  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  1  :  153,  2  :  196;  G.’s 
resolutions  against,  2  :  130,  speech  against,  152, 
170;  military  operations,  79,  197;  independ¬ 
ence  acknowledged,  197 ;  anti-Texas  memorials, 
244>  gag-law  applied  to  them,  247;  revival  of 
annexation,  3  :  32,  60,  recruiting  for  army,  60, 
invaded  by  Mexico,  60  ;  anti-annexation  move¬ 
ment,  93,  94,  verging  on  disunion,  112,  451, 
Southern  demand  for  Texas  or  disunion,  99, 


Polk’s  election  a  vote  for  annexation,  3  :  129, 
Calhoun  engineers,  237,  vain  opposition  in  Mass., 
135-143;  admission,  143,  hastens  downfall  of 
slavery,  144  ;  designs  on  New  Mexico,  274,  276, 

3°r. 

Thacher,  Moses,  Rev.,  lectures  on  intemper¬ 
ance,  1  :  269  ;  edits  Telegraphy  273  ;  part  in 
founding  New  Eng.  A.  S.  Soc.,  280,  281,  3  : 
448. 

Thacher,  Peter  Oxenbridge  [1776-1843], 
charge  of  libel  against  Lib.t  1  :  309-31 1,  501. 

Thayer,  Abby  G.,  3  :  230. 

Third  Party.  See  Anti-slavery  political  party. 

Thomas,  George  Henry  [1816-1870],  3  :  144. 

Thomas,  Seth  James  [b.  Marshfield,  Mass., 
Nov.  29,  1807],  2  :  187. 

Thome,  James  A.,  leaves  Lane  Seminary,  1  : 
454,  2  •  327;  avoids  G.,  3  :  204;  at  Paris  A.  S. 
Conference,  4  :  230. 

Thompson,  George  [b.  Liverpool,  June  18, 
1804 ;  d.  Leeds,  Oct.  7,  1878],  English  abolition¬ 
ist,  1  :  351 ;  career,  435 ;  religious  training,  452 ; 
urged  to  study  law,  436;  prejudiced  by  Cresson 
against  G.,  355,  435;  converted  by  ‘Thoughts,* 
436 ;  exposes  Cresson,  354,  368 ;  offers  to  debate 
with  him,  371;  reply  to  Borthwick,  356;  visits 
Wilberforce,  357;  introduces  G.  at  Exeter  Hall, 
369 ;  replies  to  Cresson’s  apologists,  377 ;  at 
Wilberforce’s  funeral,  379;  invited  to  U.  S.  by 
G  ,  436;  arrives,  434,  446,  450;  turned  out  of 
hotel,  451 ;  threatened  with  mobbing,  446,  451 ; 
G.’s  welcome,  434;  oratory  praised  by  G.,  435, 
by  Brougham,  436;  mission  justified  against 
censure,  439,  as  purely  moral,  443,  444,  463, 
compared  with  Lafayette’s,  435,  503 ;  first  speech, 
451 ;  New  England  tour  and  mobs,  452,  516- 
520,  2  :  2-4,  6,  3  :  307 ;  shut  out  of  Boston  halls, 
1  :  453;  aid  to  Lib.y  434,  2  :  279;  as  to  meet¬ 
ing  Channing,  1  :  466;  opposes  Am.  Union  for 
the  Relief,  etc.,  469  ;  labors  at  Andover,  474,  2  : 
2,  3;  forms  Methodist  A.  S.  Soc.,  1  :  477;  re¬ 
bukes  Cox  and  Hoby,  481 ;  course  described  by 
J.  Q.  Adams,  487  ;  marked  for  assassination,  490, 
517,  2  :  4,  3  :  256,  and  kidnapping,  1  :  491, 
519,  2:3;  to  Lynn  with  G.,  1:491;  as¬ 
sailed  by  P.  Sprague,  497,  510,  516 ;  gives  up 
house  to  G.,  502;  rumored  movements,  517; 
gallows  erected  for  him  in  Boston,  519,  2  :  4; 
speaks  in  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  2,  3, 
in  Albany  and  Troy,  3;  travelling  companion, 
121 ;  abuse  from  W.  Fisk,  139 ;  driven  from  N.  Y.t 
1  :  490,  2:3;  calumniated  by  Kaufman,  4,  90 ; 
expulsion  called  for  by  Richmond  Enqttirer  and 
Boston  press,  5 ;  asked  to  address  Boston  Fern. 
A.  S.  S.,  6;  press  excites  mob,  6,  9-1 1 ;  vain 
pursuit,  7 ;  intended  treatment,  21 ;  leaves  Bos¬ 
ton,  8,  9;  mob  placard,  9;  reported  gone  to 
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Europe,  2  :  39 ;  at  I.  Winslow’s,  43 ;  at  J.  South- 
wick’s,  46,  47;  effigy  in  a  target  company,  48; 
decides  to  return  to  England,  48 ;  sails  for  St. 
John,  49-51;  farewell  letters,  53,  58;  carries 
back  A.  S.  documents,  54;  sails  for  England, 
58 ;  success  of  mission,  1  :  439,  2  :  58-60 ;  abuse 
from  Gov.  McDuffie,  62;  portrait  painted,  68; 
cause  of  expulsion,  93 ;  A.  S.  tour  in  England 
and  Scotland,  82,  83 ;  debate  with  R.  J.  Breck¬ 
inridge,  1  :  449,  2  :  83 ;  remembered  by  Mass. 
A.  S.  S.,  86 ;  accuses  Channing  of  plagiarism,  89, 
3  ;  142;  Garrison  namesake,  2  :  99;  expected 
part  in  World’s  Convention,  354 ;  not  favorable 
to  admission  of  women,  371,  372  ;  not  invited  to 
speak  at  meeting  of  Brit,  and  Foreign  A.  S.  S., 
382;  non-committal  as  to  schism  in  U.  S.,  385, 
398,  410;  temperance  speech,  396;  sits  to  Hay- 
don,  389  ;  journeys  north  with  G.,  383,  388,  395 ; 
at  Rechabite  festival,  396,  at  Glasgow  reception, 
399 ;  farewell  to  G.,  402 ;  adviser  of  Collins,  417 ; 
labors  in  British  India,  1  :  498 ;  sides  with  old 
organization,  3:4;  anti-Corn- Law  labors,  305 ; 
assails  Free  Church,  153;  presented  with  freedom 
of  Edinburgh,  153,  4  :  221 ;  invites  G.  to  come 
over,  3  :  154,  host  in  London,  156,  172 ;  at 
Bowring's,  159;  at  A.  S.  League  meetings,  160, 
163,  166,  167;  on  pro-slavery  divines  visiting 
England,  163;  last  visit  to  Clarkson,  168;  advo¬ 
cate  of  Rajah  of  Sattara,  173,  305;  at  Chartist 
meeting,  173;  t  Birmingham,  173,  Sheffield,  174, 
Liverpool,  176,  177;  Irish  Emancipation  labors, 
331 ;  M.  P.  for  Tower  Hamlets,  199 ;  friend  of 
H.  Hill,  204 ;  second  visit  to  U.  S.,  304,  secre¬ 
tary,  4  :  296;  welcome  from  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  3  : 
305-307,  mobbed  in  Faneuil  Hall,  306,  332 ;  re¬ 
ceptions  in  Worcester,  307,  308 ;  Southern  threats 
of  assassination,  308  ;  lecture  tour  with  G.,  313, 
323  ;  mobbed  at  Springfield,  322,  332 ;  at  Liber¬ 
ator  soiree,  316-319  ;  social  charm,  322  ;  lectures 
on  India,  322;  visits  Canada,  323;  attacked  by 
H.  Clay  and  Cass  in  Senate,  327,  340,  retort  to 
Cass,  341;  tour  in  Central  N.  Y.,  328,  329;  at 
Syracuse,  329,  330,  435;  Irish  incited  against 
him  at  New  England  Convention,  331 ;  farewell 
to  N.  E.  abolitionists,  332 ;  Boston  soiree,  333 ; 
sails  for  England,  333 ;  plea  to  his  constituents, 
344 ;  contrast  to  Kossuth,  354  ;  on  ‘  Uncle  Tom’ 
in  England,  362 ;  visit  to  India,  agent  of  Am.  A. 
S.  S.,  4  :  29;  on  Lincoln's  election,  1;  on  No 
Union  with  Non-Slaveholders,  10;  judgment  of 
the  civil  war,  27-29 ;  open  letters  from  G.,  46,  47 ; 
son-in-law,  65,  66,  194 ;  lectures  for  the  North, 
65,  72,  74-77 ;  chairman  of  Emancipation  Com¬ 
mittee,  66 ;  on  the  Northern  cause  in  England, 
67,  74-77  ;  to  revisit  the  U.  S.,  91,  lands,  99,  re¬ 
ception,  99-102;  praise  of  Lincoln,  98,  interview 
with  him,  101,  107 ;  lectures,  103,  104 ;  honors  at 
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Wesleyan  University,  4  :  103  ;  on  Lincoln’s  com- 
pensated-emancipation  message,  48,  on  his  alloy 
of  expediency,  106;  favors  his  reelection,  108- 
no;  expected  visit  in  Baltimore,  1  r3 ;  at  Jubilee 
Meeting,  130;  invited  to  Sumter,  136,  137,  en 
route,  137-139,  at  Mitchelville,  141,  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  140,  142,  144,  148-150;  at  Progressive 
Friends’  meeting,  163 ;  Western  lecture  tour,  166 ; 
neighbor  of  G.,  180;  returns  with  him  to  England, 
190,  191,  reunion,  193,  at  London  breakfast,  197, 
praise  from  J.  Bright,  202,  from  G.,  215,  speech, 
2t7;  at  Manchester  dinner  to  G.,  218,  and  other 
occasions,  233 ;  farewell  to  him,  235 ;  example 
cited  by  him,  276 ;  final  parting  with  him,  281; 
death,  290 ;  Boston  memorial  service,  296 ;  wit, 
334;  G.’s  affection  for  him,  335;  sketch  of  life  by 
W.  Farmer,  99. — Letters  to  G.,  1  ;  450,  453, 
520,  a :  44,  3  :  338,  362,  4  :  1,  10,  27,  65,  67,  74, 
76,  103,  106,  R.  Purvis,  1  :  433,  434,  E.  Quincy, 
3  :  164,  R.  F.  Wallcut,  4  :  137,  H.  C.  Wright, 
a  :  58;  from  G.,  4  :  46,  47,  L.  Tappan,  1  :  457, 

R.  D.  Webb,  a  :  403. 

Thompson,  George  Washington  [1806-1888], 
3  :  445. 

Thompson,  H.  B.,  3  ;  24. 

Thompson,  Henry,  1  :  167;  agent  of  F.  Todd, 
168,  witness  in  libel  suit,  169,  card  from  G.,  179. 

Thompson,  John  W.,  1  :  167. 

Thompson,  Joseph  Parrish,  Rev.  [1819-1879], 
3  ;  438. 

Thompson,  Waddy  [1798-1868],  3  :  242. 

Thomson,  Samuel  [1769-1843],  4  :  323. 

Thomsonian  doctors  hung,  1  :  485;  G.’s 
Thomsonianism,  4  :  323,  324,  made  a  charge 
against  him,  3  :  281,  3  :  83. 

Thorneley,  Thomas,  1  :  349. 

Thoughts  on  Colonization,  1  :  290-297;  effect 
298-302;  cost  imperils  Lib.,  311. 

Thurston,  David,  Rev.  [b.  New  Rowley 
(Georgetown),  Mass.,  Feb.  6,  1779;  d.  Litchfield 
Comer,  Me.,  May  7,  1865],  delegate  to  Nat.  A. 

S.  Convention,  1  :  395,  4  :  89,  committeeman, 
1  :  399,  first  signer  of  Declaration,  408,  4  :  87. — 
Portrait  in  Memoir  and  in  A.  Willey’s  ‘  Hist.  A. 
S.  Cause,’  p.  116. 

Ticknor,  George  [1791-1871],  coldness  to  E.  G. 
Loring,  3  :  55,  on  choice  between  Constitution 
and  conscience,  3  :  108,  chooses  slave-catching, 
278,  4  :  2. — Letters  to  W.  E.  Channing,  3  :  108, 
Prescott,  1  :  439 ;  from  B.  R.  Curtis,  1  :  501. 

Ticknor  &  Fields,  4  ;  179. 

Tilden,  Daniel  R.,  M.  C.,  3  :  196,  461. 

Tillson,  Joseph,  3  :  46. 

Tilton,  Theodore  [b.  1835],  speaks  at  Am.  A. 
S.  S.  meeting,  4  ;  78 ;  at  Baltimore  Convention, 
112;  companion  of  G.,  112,  114,  117;  at  Sumter 
celebration,  140-142,  144,  149,  150. 
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Times  (Boston),  3  :  306. 

Times  (London),  letter  from  G.,  1  :  354,  366,  367, 
pro-Southern,  4  :  67,  68,  73,  216,  on  London 
breakfast  to  G.,  218. 

Times  (N.  Y.),  prints  G.’s  speech,  3  :  407,  and 
letter  on  Hayes,  4  :  287,  and  sketch  of  G. 
Thompson,  290 ;  war  correspondent,  138. 

Tocsin  of  Liberty,  3  :  63. 

Todd,  Francis  [d.  1862],  merchant,  4  :  255 ; 
owner  of  Francis,  1  :  17s,  denounced  by  G., 
166,  brings  libel  suit  against  him  and  Lundy,  167, 
178,  offers  withdrawal,  r97,  secures  conviction, 
195,  196;  card  from  G.,  180,  final  censure  from 
G.,  196;  influence  against  G.’s  lecturing  in 
Newburyport,  208 ;  for  slave-catching,  3  :  278. 

Tolstoi,  Leo  N.  [b.  1828],  3  :  12,  13. 

Toombs,  Robert  [1810-1885],  tribute  to  Garri- 
sonians,  3  :  274;  secession  warnings,  435;  his 
deserts,  437. 

Torrey,  Charles  Turner,  Rev.  [b.  Scituate, 
Mass.,  Nov.  zi,  1813;  d.  Baltimore,  Md.,  May 
9,  1846],  cor.  sec.  Andover  A.  S.  S.,  3  :  220,  of 
Essex  Co.  A.  S.  Soc.,  300,  331 ;  approves  Clerical 
Appeal,  266;  protests  against  female  A.  S.  mem¬ 
bership,  220,  275;  contrives  clerical  plot,  253, 
262,  266,  268,  269,  272;  abuse  of  G.,  270; 
speech  at  annual  meeting  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  272, 
defeat,  275;  pushes  Mass.  Abolitionist,  286;  at 
quarterly  meeting  Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  287;  protests 
against  equal  female  membership,  297;  defence 
at  New  Eng.  Convention,  305;  founds  Mass. 
Abolition  Soc.,  306;  fails  to  capture  Essex  Co. 
A.  S.  S.,  331 ;  at  Albany  Convention,  342,  at 
Chardon-St.,  427,  3  :  10;  opposes  Borden’s  re- 
election,  3  :  437 ;  maligns  Collins,  3  :  5 ;  allowed 
a  Liberty  Party  use  of  Lib.,  33;  leaves  Free 
American,  36;  subsequent  career,  37,  63;  Vigi¬ 
lance  Committee,  37,  38 ;  seconds  Goodell’s 
attack  on  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  62,  63;  defence  of 
Emancipator  transfer,  85;  imprisonedfor running 
off  slaves,  131;  gratitude  to  G.,  change  of  view 
on  woman  question,  132. — Letters  to  E.  Smith 
and  J.  M.  McKim,  3  :  132. —  Portrait  in  Life. 

Torrey,  M.  C.,  artist,  3  :  69,  3  :  286. 

Tourgueneff,  Nicholas  [b.  Russia;  d.  Paris, 
Nov.  9,  i87r,  aged  82],  career,  3  :  421 ;  homage 
to  G.,  421,  meets  him,  4  :  192. — Letter  to  Mrs. 
Chapman,  3  :  421. 

Towne,  Joseph  H.,  Rev.,  co-author  of  Clerical 
Appeal,  3  :  136,  139,  140,  141,  156,  157,  at 
Worcester  Convention,  170,  at  new  A.  S.  or¬ 
ganization,  177. 

Townsend,  Milo  A. ,  3  :  194. 

Tracy,  Joseph,  Rev.  [1794-1874],  edits  Recorder, 
1  :  469,  3  :  36 ;  founds  Am.  Union,  1  :  470; 
scent  for  Jacobism,  3  :  63 ;  feelings  towards  G. 
Smith,  89,  towards  Clerical  Appeal,  139. 


Train,  George  Francis  [b.  1829],  pro-slavery, 
4  :  65,  partnership  with  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss 
Anthony,  242. 

Transcendentalism,  defined  by  Mrs.  Child,  3  : 
204,  reprobated  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  224,  repre¬ 
sented  at  Chardon-St.  Convention,  423,  426,  429, 
opposed  to  associated  action,  3  :  24. 

Transcript  (Boston),  founded  by  L.  M.  Walter, 
1  :  210;  half-friendly  to  G.,  210;  declares  G. 
mad,  386,  and  cowardly,  3  :  20,  and  Thompson 
a  vagabond,  2 ;  extols  Boston  mob,  35 ;  on  Char¬ 
don-St.  Convention,  424 ;  for  repeal  of  Personal 
Liberty  Law,  4  :  2. 

Trask,  George,  Rev.  [1798-1875],  Peace  resolu¬ 
tion  at  N.  E.  Convention.  3  :  277;  protests 
against  female  A.  S.  membership,  220;  calls 
Peace  Convention,  222. 

Traveller  (Boston),  censures  G.  for  Park-St. 
Church  address,  1  :  138 ;  letter  from  G.,  4  : 
295- 

Tredgold,  John  Harfield  [d.  1842,  aged  44],  3  : 
375- 

Trevelyan,  Charles  [b.  1807],  4  :  197. 

Tribune  (Chicago),  4  :  138. 

Tribune  (N.  Y.),  3  :  185,  edited  by  Greeley,  295, 
446,  4  :  28,  reports  Rynders  mob,  3  :  297,  299 ;  on 
the  needlessness  of  A.  S.  agitation,  366 ;  corre¬ 
spondence  of  E.  Quincy,  4  :  317 ;  prints  Phillips 
on  the  war,  39,  78 ;  war  correspondents,  134, 138 ; 
on  the  end  of  the  Lib.,  175  ;  lett  rs  from  G.,  295, 
297,  301. 

Trollope,  Anthony  [1815-1882],  4:  195.  Son  of 

Trollope,  Frances  Milton  [1730-1863],  4  :  325. 

True  Democrat  (Cleveland,  O.),  reports  G.’s 
illness,  3  :  206,  edited  by  G.  Bradbum,  461. 

Truesdell,  Thomas,  host  of  G.,  3  :  356,  359. 

Trumbull,  Lyman  [b.  1813],  4  :  176. 

Tucker,  J.  N.  T.,  3  :  68. 

Tucker,  St.  George  [1752-1827],  1  :  296. 

Tuckerman,  Charles  Keating  [b.  1821],  4  :  56. 

Tukey,  Francis,  3  :  306. 

Turner,  Joseph,  Rev.,  3  :  384. 

Turner,  Nat,  rising  in  Virginia,  1  :  230,  231, 
249;  confessions,  250. 

Tuttle,  Joseph  Farrand,  Rev.  [b.  1818],  4  : 
318. 

Tweedie,  William,  4  :  218. 

Tyler,  John  [1790-1862],  on  A.  S.  documents  at 
South,  1  :  486;  plan  to  restrict  slavery  in  D.  C., 
3  :  325 ;  becomes  President,  3  :  30,  message,  31, 
prepares  Texan  annexation,  119,  129,  appeal 
from  Senate  to  House,  129,  haste  to  announce 
enabling  act,  143 ;  home  turned  into  freedmen’s 
school,  4  :  133. 

Tyndale,  Hector  [1821-1880],  4  :  133. 

Tyng,  Stephen  Higginson,  Rev.  [1800-1885], 
1 ;  213. 
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Tyson,  Elisha  [b.  near  Philadelphia,  1749;  d. 
Baltimore,  Feb.  16,  1824],  1  :  393. — Portrait  in 
Life,  and  in  Genius  0/  U.  E.,  April,  1830. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  3  :  in,  appears,  360, 
printer,  4  :  292,  reviewed  by  G.,  3  :  360,  vogue 
at  home,  360,  382,  abroad,  360,  362,  363,  drama¬ 
tized,  363,  389  ;  political  effect,  364,  365,  371,  411; 

‘  Key,’  344,  354. 

Union  and  Emancipation  Society  (Manches¬ 
ter),  4  :  66. 

Unionist,  edited  by  C.  C.  Burleigh,  1  :  416. 
Unitarian  Monthly  Miscellany,  3  :  24. 
Unitarians,  muzzle  for  the  Lib.,  1  :  462,  463, 

2  :  258 ;  doctrinal  timidity,  224 ;  disturbed  by 
Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  3  :  220 ;  revolt  against 
Fugitive-Slave  Law,  304. —  See,  also,  W.  E. 
Channing,  J.  F.  Clarke,  O.  Dewey,  W.  G.  Eliot, 
R.  W.  Emerson,  C.  Follen,  E.  S.  Gannett,  E. 

E.  Hale,  F.  H.  Hedge,  T.  W.  Higginson,  S. 
Johnson,  J.  P.  Lesley,  S.  May,  Jr.,  S.  J.  May, 
J.  G.  Palfrey,  T.  Parker,  F.  Parkman,  J.  Pier- 
pont,  A.  P.  Putnam,  G.  Putnam,  J.  Walker,  R. 

F.  Wallcut,  H.  Ware,  Jr. ;  and  English  Unita¬ 
rians,  3  :  171,  172. 

Universalists,  Maine,  mum  about  slavery,  3  : 
78. —  See,  also,  A.  Ballou,  G.  Bradburn,  E.  H. 
Chapin,  A.  St.  Clair,  J.  M.  Spear. 

Upshur,  Abel  Parker  [1790-1844],  3  :  120. 
Ursuline  Convent  sacked,  1  :  448,  466,  3  :  33, 
189. — View  in  ‘  Memorial  Hist.  Boston,’  vol.  3. 
Utica,  mobs,  3  :  39,  42,  45,  52,  3  :  71 ;  A.  S.  cen¬ 
tre,  3 :  259. 

Vallandigham,  Clement  Laird  [1820-1871], 
talks  with  John  Brown,  3  :  487. 

Van  Buren,  John  [1810-1866],  defends  Rynders, 

3  :  291 ;  stumps  for  Pierce,  366.  Son  of 

Van  Buren,  Martin  [1782-1862],  Presidential 
aspirant,  1  :  500 ;  opposed  by  Lib.,  3  :  81 ; 
pledge  against  abolition  in  D.  C.,  82,  198,  re¬ 
tracted,  3  :  235  ;  reelection  opposed  by  abolition¬ 
ists,  3  :  309,  315,  317,  333,  349,  414,  defeated, 
434;  possible  Democratic  nominee  in  1844,  3  : 
97,  102,  resisted  by  S.  Carolina,  119;  opposes 
slavery  extension,  234,  and  nominated  by  Free 
Soilers  for  President,  3  :  438,  3  :  234,  235,  503. 
Van  Rensalaer,  Thomas,  host  of  G.,  3  :  355, 
356,  editor,  3  :  211. 

Vance,  Zebulon  Baird  [b.  1830],  4  :  41. 
Varnum,John  [1783-1846],  electoral  contest  with 
C.  Cushing,  1  :  70,  72. 

Vashon,  George  B.,  3  :  193.  Son  of 
Vashon.John  B.  [d.  Pittsburgh,  1854],  guest  of 

G. ,  3  :  9 ;  visits  him  in  jail,  27,  tour  with  him, 
3  :  193. 

Vaux,  Roberts  [1786-1836],  friend  of  Cresson, 
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1  :  363,  refuses  to  preside  at  Nat.  A.  S.  Conven¬ 
tion,  397. 

Venturi,  Emilie  Ashurst,  friend  of  Mazzini,  4  : 
228,  meets  G.,  280. 

Vermont,  response  to  Southern  appeal,  2  :  76, 
anti-Texas  resolutions  pocketed  in  Congress,  247, 
resolves  against  gag  and  for  D.  C.  abolition,  434, 
excluded  from  Congress,  3  :  46,  Governor  rec¬ 
ommends  Personal  Liberty  act,  92,  passes  anti- 
slave-catching  law,  482. 

Vermont  Chronicle,  censures  G.,  for  Sabbath 
views,  2  :  112,  joy  over  Clerical  Appeal,  140, 
attacks  H.  C.  Wright,  150,  on  Chardon-St.  Con¬ 
vention,  424. 

Vermont  Gazette,  goes  over  to  Jackson,  1  :  101 ; 
ridicules  G.,  116,  123. 

Victoria,  Queen,  attempted  assassination,  2  :  364. 

Vigilance  committees,  3  :  228,  320,  324,  328. 

Villard,  Henry  [b.  Speyer,  Germany,  Apr.  n, 
1:835],  marries  Fanny  Garrison,  4  :  176;  in 
Europe,  190;  at  Laboulaye’s,  192;  at  W.  E. 
Forster’s,  228;  praise  of  G.’s  Blaine  letter,  301. 

Vinal, - ,  Mr.,  landlord  of  G.,  2  :  45.  Perhaps 

the  following : 

Vinal,  Nathaniel,  2  :  24.  Father  of 

Vinal,  Spencer,  2  :  24. 

Vincent,  Henry  [b.  London,  May  10,  1813 ;  d. 
there  Dec.  29,  1878],  Chartist  leader,  3  :  153; 
joins  outcry  against  Free  Church,  153 ;  host  of 
G.,  159 ;  at  A.  S.  League  meeting,  160;  troubled 
by  Bible  discussion  in  Lib .,  265,  266;  meets  G. 
in  187 7,  4  :  280. 

Virginia,  slave-breeder,  3  :  501 ;  Gabriel’s  rising, 
1  :  251 ;  convention  to  revise  Constitution,  sla¬ 
very  debate,  154 ;  alarm  at  Walker’s  Appeal,  160, 
231 ;  House  bill  excluding  free  colored  immi¬ 
grants,  162;  Nat  Turner’s  rising,  230,  231,  249, 
250;  Legislative  debates  on  slavery,  251,  252; 
attempted  bill  to  remove  free  blacks,  252 ;  Rich¬ 
mond  anti-abolition  meeting,  484-486 ;  Legisla¬ 
tive  appeals  against  abolitionists,  2  :  76,  77 ; 
plans  quarantine  against  Northern  ships,  3  :  31, 
enacts  inspection  law,  32,  extradition  of  N.  Y. 
forger  denied  by  Governor,  32  ;  memorial  against 
abolishing  slave  representation,  93 ;  emancipa¬ 
tion  movement  in  W.  Va.,  216;  demand  for  more 
stringent  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  245,  246;  trade- 
boycotting  of  North  proposed,  279;  raided  by 
John  Brown,  487,  494. 

Vroom,  Peter  D.  [1791-1873],  2  :  62. 

Wade,  Benjamin  Franklin  [1800-1878],  uncom¬ 
promising,  4  :  9;  introduced  to  G.,  116;  against 
Presidential  second  terms,  176. 

Walker,  Amasa  [b.  Woodstock,  Conn.,  May  4, 
1799;  d.  N.  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  29,  1875], 
overhears  a  would-be  kidnapper  of  G.,  1  :  324; 
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voted  for  by  G.,  1 :  455,  2  :  302,  4  :  241 ;  opposes 
Am.  Union  for  the  Relief,  etc.,  1  :  472  ;  defense 
of  G.  and  Lib.,  2  :  122,  279;  calls  Peace  Con¬ 
vention,  223,  part  assigned,  223,  224,  officer,  227, 
opposes  Non-Resistance  Soc.,  242;  officer  Bos¬ 
ton  A.  S.  Society,  243 ;  opposes  disunion,  3  : 
in,  451 ;  son  in  the  war,  4  :  80. — Portrait  in  his 
‘Science  of  Wealth,’  7th  ed. 

Walker,  David  [b.  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Sept.  28, 
1785;  d.  Boston,  June  28,  1830],  career,  1 : 159- 
161 ;  Appeal,  159,  effect  in  Va.,  160,  231,  in 
Ga.,  160;  associated  with  G.  by  Cresson,  436. 
Father  of 

Walker,  Edwin  G.,  1  :  258. 

Walker,  J.  W.,  of  Leesburg,  O.,  3  :  204,  A.  S. 
lecturer,  195,  201,  204. 

Walker,  James,  Rev.  [1794-1874],  4  :  2. 

Walker,  Jonathan  [b.  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  1799: 
d.  Muskegon,  Mich.,  May  1,  1878],  3  :  131. 

Walker,  Thomas,  4  :  72. 

Wallace,  William  [1270-1305],  3  :  489. 

Wallcut,  Robert  Folger,  Rev.  [b.  Nantucket, 
Mar.  16,  1797;  d.  Boston,  Mar.  1,  1884],  career, 
2  :  422 ;  joins  Non-Resistance  Society,  236,  237; 
calls  Chardon-St.  Convention,  422;  Gen.  Agent 
Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  3  :  209,  353,  4  :  24;  friendship 
for  G. ,  3  :  198,  209;  calls  Anti-Sabbath  Conven¬ 
tion,  221 ;  remembrance  from  T.  Parker,  481 ;  at 
G.  ’s  funeral,  4  :  306. —  Letters  from  Mrs.  Child, 
4  :  58,  G.  Thompson,  4  :  137. 

Walley,  Samuel  Hurd,  Jr.  [1805-1877],  2  :  102. 

Walpole,  Horace  [17x7-1797],  3  :  180. 

Walter,  Lynde  Minshull  [d.  1842,  aged  43], 
1 :  211. 

Ward,  Joshua  H.,  2  :  103. 

Ward,  Samuel  R.,  Rev.,  editor,  3  :  295,  in 
Rynders  mob,  286,  295. 

Ward,  William  Hayes,  Rev.  [b.  1835],  4  : 
250. 

Wardlaw,  Ralph,  Rev.  [1779-1853],  reception 
in  his  chapel,  2  :  399,  leaves  Glasgow  Emanci¬ 
pation  Society,  3  :  4,  invites  Mrs.  Stowe,  363. — 
Letter  to  Collins,  3  :  4. 

Ware,  Henry,  Rev.  [1764-1845],  1  :  463. 

Ware,  Henry,  Jr.,  Rev.  [1794-1843],  emascu¬ 
lates  May’s  A.  S.  discourse,  1  :  217;  joins  aboli¬ 
tionists,  and  Cambridge  A.  S.  S.,  461 ;  proposed 
censorship  of  Lib.,  462,  463;  V.  P.  of  Am. 
Union,  470;  reads  A.  S.  notice  in  Channing’s 
pulpit,  2:5;  comment  on  G.  and  Thompson, 
1  :  463,  after  mob,  2  :  37;  lecture  on  peace,  222, 
repudiates  Non-Resistance  Soc.,  242. —  Letter 
to  S.  J.  May,  1  :  462,  465. 

Warren,  John  Collins  [1778-1856],  3  :  82,  83. 

Warren,  Joseph  [1741-1775],  3  :  489. 

Warsaw  Convention,  foundation  of  Third 
Party,  2  :  319. 


Washburn,  Emory  [1800-1877],  4  :  2. 

Washburn,  Israel  [1813-1883],  4  :  166. 

Washington,  Bushrod  [1759-1829],  coloniza- 
tionist,  1  :  146,  slaveholder,  297.  Nephew  of 

Washington,  George  [1732-1799],  his  person, 
X  :  357 ;  wishes  emancipation  for  the  sake  of 
Union,  3  :  100;  slaveholding  referred  to  by  P. 
Sprague,  1  :  497,  emancipation  by  S.  Sprague, 
514,  2  :  74;  partial  friend  of  Liberty,  3  :  284, 
354,  447;  vindicated  by  Rynders,  294,  by  G., 
298;  likened  to  Kossuth,  342;  example  for  John 
Brown,  489,  honored  by  Englishmen,  4  :  206, 
211. 

Waterston,  Robert  C,,  Rev.,  of  G.  testimonial 
committee,  4  :  184,  190. 

Waterton,  Charles  [1782-1865],  3  :  181. 

Watkins,  William,  Rev.,  1  :  145,  148. 

Watts,  Isaac,  1  :  357. 

Wayland,  Francis,  Rev.  [1796-1865],  reassures 
H.  Martineau  as  to  Boston  mob,  2  :  36;  pro¬ 
slavery  moral  text-book,  37,  94,  quoted  by  Chan- 
ning,  93;  discussion  with  H.  C.  Wright,  3  :  12, 
against  Nebraska  Bill,  404. — Letter  to  G.,  1  : 
242. 

Weaver, - ,  Dr.  (of  New  Brighton,  O. ),  3  : 194. 

Webb,  Alfred  [b.  Dublin,  June  10,  1834],  anec¬ 
dote  of  G.,  3  :  176,  visits  U.  S.,  4  :  283.  Son  of 

Webb,  Hannah  [b.  Waterford,  Ireland,  Nov.  29, 
1809;  d.  Kilgobbin,  July  16,  1862],  2  :  402,  3  : 
35- 

Webb,  James  Watson  [1802-1884],  edits 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  1  :  383  ;  part  in  N.  Y. 
mob,  383,  387. 

Webb,  Richard  Davis  [b.  Dublin,  Feb.  19, 
1805;  d.  there  July  14,  1872],  host  of  G.,  £  : 
402,  love  for  him,  402,  403,  farewell  to  him,  404 ; 
praise  from  Quincy,  3:4;  judges  Rogers  aright, 
128,  on  his  literary  style,  218;  greets  G.  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  156,  his  host,  176,  adieu  to  him,  177;  cir¬ 
culates  G.’s  letters  privately,  266;  warns  Kos¬ 
suth  against  U.  8.,  343;  of  Webb  &  Chapman,  375 ; 
Life  of  John  Brown,  491 ;  aid  to  Prof.  Cairnes,  4  : 
73 ;  at  London  breakfast  to  G. ,  197,  Swiss  tour 
with  him,  232,  affection  for  him,  232,  farewell  to 
him,  235;  visit  to  U.  S.,  280;  correspondence 
with  E.  Quincy,  285;  death,  255. —  Letters  to 
G.,  2  :  402,  403,  3  :  2,  E.  P.  Nichol,  4  :  232,  E. 
Quincy,  4  :  232,  G.  Thompson,  2  :  403 ;  from 
G.,  3  :  44,  81,  127,  143,  177,  217,  M.  W.  Chap¬ 
man,  3  :  127,  E.  Quincy,  3  :  20,  67,  71,  79,  82, 
83,  87,  88,  91,  95,  96,  97,  101,  hi,  114,  122, 
123,  128,  130,  136,  143,  156,  157,  185,  218,  220, 
229,  235,  410,  477,  4  :  323,  334. 

Webster,  Daniel  [1782-1852],  his  person,  1  : 
357  ’>  opposes  admission  of  Missouri,  3  :  138 ; 
Plymouth  oration,  1  :  136,  effect  on  S.  J.  May, 
213 ;  opposes  colonization,  3  ;  277 ;  eulogy  of 
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Adams  and  Jefferson,  1  :  63  ;  U.  S.  Senator,  73; 
letter  on  emancipation  from  Channing,  3  :  461 ; 
speech  on  internal  improvements,  1  :  85 ;  oppos¬ 
ing  counsel  to  Wm.  Wirt,  129;  debate  with 
Hayne,  155,  307,  309,  3  :  497,  prefers  Union  to 
Liberty,  48,  49;  private  A.  S.  appeal  from  G., 

1  :  214;  addressed  under  cover  by  Clay,  501; 
invited  to  Faneuil  Hall  meeting,  487,  does  not 
attend,  499  ;  construes  Constitution  like  abo¬ 
litionists,  499;  dodges  vote  on  Arkansas,  2  :  80; 
preferred  to  Harrison  by  G.,  82 ;  on  the  religious 
nature  of  A.  S.  movement,  3  :  275 ;  silent  at 
Preston’s  threat,  2  :  247;  seeks  extradition  of 
Creole  mutineers,  3  :  51 ;  wants  an  anti-slavery 
North,  275 ;  on  the  oath  to  the  Constitution,  107, 
108,  118;  on  disunion  as  revolution,  117;  part 
in  Anti-Texas  movement,  136,  139,  275 ;  for  the 
old  Constitution,  184;  Southern  tour,  276;  neg¬ 
lected  by  Whigs  for  Taylor,  232 ;  on  Van  Buren’s 
nomination,  503;  slave-catcher,  247;  Presidential 
ambition,  273,  and  pro-slavery  dodging,  276; 
7th  of  March  speech,  275-279,  300;  suppressed 
amendment  to  Fugitive-Slave  Bill,  278;  thanks 
from  and  to  Union-savers,  278,  279;  compared 
withZ.  Taylor,  301 ;  Fillmore’s  Secretary  of  State, 
302 ;  appeals  to  pro-slavery  traders,  304 ;  cheered 
by  Boston  mob,  306 ;  cant  phrases,  307 ;  threat¬ 
ens  Boston  after  Shadrach  rescue,  324,  which  he 
calls  treason,  327 ;  threatens  Syracuse,  330,  331, 
335 ;  shut  out  from  Faneuil  Hall,  331 ;  presents 
Kossuth  to  Fillmore,  352 ;  loses  Presidential 
nomination,  371 ;  death,  371,  382 ;  statue,  486 ; 
quoted  in  favor  of  abolitionists,  4  :  5. 

Weed,  Thurlow  [1797-1882],  3  :  253. 

Weekly  Newspaper  (London),  3  :  158. 

Weiss,  John,  Rev.  [1818-1879],  3  :  8. 

Weld,  Theodore  Dwight  [b.  Hampton,  Ct., 
November  23,  1803],  drops  Colon.  Soc.,  1:  299; 
leaves  Lane  Seminary,  454,  2  :  327 ;  tribute 
from  G.,  51;  discourse  to  70  agents,  116  ;  to 
colored  people,  117  ;  ill,  148  ;  wants  Grimk6s 
silent  on  woman  question,  160;  engagement  to 
A.  E.  Grimkd,  211,  marriage,  213 ;  injunction  to 
A.  Kelley,  216;  cor.  sec.  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  299;  his 
4  Slavery  as  It  Is/  3  :  343,  354 ,  farmer,  372 ; 
letter  to  3d  decade  Am.  A.  S.  S.,  4  :  87;  asks  G. 
to  write  his  autobiography,  257 ;  at  Miss  Grimke’s 
funeral,  254,  at  G.’s,  306. 

Wellington,  Duke  of  [1769-1852],  1  :  379,  4  : 
206. 

Wells,  Charles  B.,  2  :  8,  31. 

Wells,  E.  M.  P.,  Rev.  [d.  Dec.,  1878],  V.  P. 
Mass.  A.  S.  S.,  2  :  85,  87,  3  :  275;  stops  his  Lib ., 

2  :  54,  85;  joins  Boston  Evang.  A.  S.  S.,  252. 

Wentworth,  John  [1815-1888],  3  :  504. 

Wesley,  John  [1703-1791],  on  American  slavery, 

1  :  i39’ 


Wesselhoeft,  Robert  [b.  Chemnitz,  Saxony, 
Feb.  13,  1796;  d.  Leipzig,  Nov.,  1852],  3  :  82, 
4  :  323. 

West  India  Emancipation,  last  stages,  1 :  334  ; 
bill  introduced  in  Commons,  348,  opposed  by 
Peel,  355>  supported  by  Lord  Russell,  4  :  217 ; 
first  reading  in  House,  1  :  366,  passage,  379 ; 
celebrated  by  Am.  abolitionists,  450,  2  :  209 ; 
completed,  209;  compared  with  emancipation  in 
U.  S.,  4  :  202,  206,  310;  Channing’s  work  on, 
3  :  25,  29. 

Western  Anti-Slavery  Society,  3  :  196,  203. 

Western  Reserve  A.  S.  Convention,  2  :  313. 

Westlake, - ,  Mrs.,  4  :  274. 

Westminster  Review,  2  :  97,  4  :  200,  227,  3  : 
458,  friendly  to  North,  4  :  72. 

Weston,  Misses,  2 :  49,  68,  96,  105;  3  :  6,  229, 
313.  Daughters  of 

Weston,  Anne  Bates,  2  :  49.  Mother  of 

Weston,  Anne  Warren  [b.  July  13,  1812],  at 
mobbed  A.  S.  meeting,  2  :  12;  conversation  with 
E.  Bailey,  26;  at  Penn.  Hall,  217 ;  officer  of  Non- 
Resistance  Society,  229  ;  proposes  Non-Resist¬ 
ant,  240;  bon-mot  on  G.’s  driving,  3  :  84 ;  with¬ 
draws  from  Am.  A.  S.,  4  :  161 ;  fellow-passenger 
of  G.,  235. —  Letter  to  G.,  2  :  240.  Sister  of 

Weston,  Caroline  [b.  Sept.  13,  r8o8;  d.  Feb.  19, 
1882],  on  G.’s  literary  taste,  3 :  83,  against  remov¬ 
ing  Am.  A.  S.  S.  to  Boston,  91,  goes  abroad,  229. 

Weston,  Hervey,  4  :  323.  Son  of 

Weston,  Warren  [d.  Weymouth,  Mass.,  Nov.  2, 
1855],  2  :  49;  dies,  3  :  431. 

Wheaton,  Charles  A.,  3  :  335,  337. 

Whedon,  Daniel  Denison,  Rev.  [1808-1885], 
pro-slavery  apologist,  3  :  116,  uy;  honors  to 
G.  Thompson,  4  :  103. 

Wheelock,  Edwin  M.,  Rev.,  4  :  124. 

Whig  (Belfast),  4  :  72. 

Whig  (Boston),  3  :  185,  186. 

Whig  (Richmond),  on  Walker’s  Appeal,  1  :  60, 
161  ;  favors  State  abolition,  251,  252  ;  wants 
Northern  abolitionists  put  down,  486,  and  hung, 
5°3- 

Whig  Party,  Mass,  opposition  to  Texan  annex¬ 
ation,  3  :  136,  abandoned,  139 ;  New  York 
election  carried  with  Barnburners,  216,  Conscience 
Whigs  betrayed  by  Webster,  275;  party  dies, 
371- 

Whiggism,  anti-abolition,  1  :  456,  519. 

Whipple,  Charles  [b.  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  Mar. 
21,  1781 ;  d.  Newburyport,  Mass.,  July  28, 
1859],  1  :  305.  Father  of 

Whipple,  Charles  King  [b.  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  Nov.  17,  1808],  helps  edit  Non-Resist¬ 
ant,  2  :  326,  and  Lib.,  3  :  155,  498,  4  :  167;  at 
Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  3  :  221,  226 ;  trustee 
of  Hovey  fund,  477,  of  Jackson  fund,  4  :  237. 
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Whitby,  Daniel,  Rev.,  3  :  no. 

White,  Adams,  1  :  391. 

White,  Elipha,  Rev.,  pro-slavery,  3  :  138,  163. 

W'hite,  Hugh  Lawson  [1773-1840],  mail  tam¬ 
pered  with,  1  :  500;  election  opposed  by  Lib.,^ 
3  :  81. 

White,  James  C.,  Rev.  [b.  Lancaster,  Mass., 
1806],  1 :  221. 

White,  Lydia,  free-produce  store,  1  :  264 ;  at¬ 
tends  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention,  398. 

White,  Maria  [b.  Watertown,  Mass.,  July  8, 
1821;  d.  Oct.  27,  1853],  opposes  disunion,  3: 
112;  marries  J.  R.  Lowell,  184. 

White,  Nathaniel  A.,  1  :  80. 

White,  Timothy,  3  :  194. 

White,  William  Abijah  [b.  Watertown,  Mass., 
Sept.  2,  1818;  d.  near  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct. 
10,  1856],  career,  3  :  101 ;  opposes  disunion, 
101,  112,  to  lecture  in  N.  H.,  120;  calls  Anti- 
Sabbath  Convention,  211 ;  host  of  Father 
Mathew,  250. 

“  White  Slaves,”  Northern,  1  :  134. 

Whiting,  Anna,  4  :  117. 

Whiting,  Nathaniel  H.  [b.  Rockland  (Abing- 
ton),  Mass.,  Nov.  24,  1808;  d.  Marshfield,  Feb. 
27,  1889],  A.  S.  lecturer,  3  :  293 ;  no-organiza- 
tionist,  3  :  24. 

Whiting,  William  [d.  1862],  4  :  117.  Father  of 

Whiting,  William  [1813-1873],  4  :  117. 

Whitman,  Benjamin,  3  :  28. 

Whitney,  Anne  [b.  1821],  4  :  288. 

Whitson,  Thomas  [b.  July  2,  1796;  d.  W. 
Tallowfield,  Pa.,  Nov.  24,  1864],  1  :  398,  4  :  87. 
—  Portrait  in  Smedley’s  ‘Hist.  Underground 
R.  R.,’  p.  67. 

Whittier,  Elizabeth  Hussey  [b.  Dec.  7,  1815; 
d.  Amesbury,  Mass.,  Sept.  3,  1864],  3  :  12. 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf  [b.  Haverhill,  Mass., 
Dec.  17,  1807],  poem  printed  by  G.,  1  :  66;  dis¬ 
covered  and  encouraged  by  G.,  67-69,  86;  en¬ 
larges  his  education,  69,  86 ;  poems  in  Journal  of 
the  Times ,  115;  edits  American  Manufacturer, 
115  :  at  G.’s  Park-Street  Church  address,  126  ; 
writes  to  Clay  on  G.’s  behalf,  190 ;  edits  New 
England  Weekly  Review,  183,  273  ;  home  in 
Haverhill,  331,  visited  by  G.,  332;  poem  to  G., 

332,  401;  pamphlet,  ‘Justice  and  Expediency,’ 

333,  418;  praise  of  G.’s  Exeter  Hall  speech, 
369;  delegate  to  Nat.  A.  S.  Convention,  394, 
395,  and  late  survivor,  397,  committeeman,  397, 
399,  secretary,  399,  appearance,  399 ;  “  Stanzas  ” 
inspired  by  Follen,  442 ;  prose  style,  461 ;  mobbed 
with  Thompson,  517,  520;  at  end  of  Boston  mob, 
2  :  34,  38,  46,  visits  G.  in  jail,  27;  “  Stanzas  for 
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